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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND 


Sikhism has been defined by most historians — otherwise well- 
meaning and scholarly, though casual in their treatment of this 
dynamic faith— as an offshoot of the Bliakti movement, the Hindu 
mystic renaissance of the Middle Ages, emphasising the oneness of God 
and man’s direct emotional relationship with His Personal or Abso- 
lute Reality, irrespective of caste or creed. But, as we shall see, the 
scriptural authority the Bhaktas built their thesis upon was the Veda 
(exeept for Karma Kanda) , and the loving adoration (Bliakti) 
of God was to be offered to any one of the incarnations of Vishnu, 
both of which doctrines Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, 
repudiated. There are- other fundamental differences also like the 
Bhakta emphasis on renunciation, contempt for women, spiritual 
indifference to, not total repudiation of, caste as a social force anu 
non-involvement with a dynamic, purposive life, in all of which 
Guru Nanak took a different and a more earth-aware course. 

Others even more superficial have looked upon this movement as 
a synthesis of the fundamentals (whatever the terra might imply) of 
Hindu Bhakti and Muslim Sufi-ism. If anything, Nanak's basic 
inspiration was indigenous, even pre-Aryan, and he, as we shall see, 
either rejected or wholly gave a different meaning to the basic 
concepts and doctrines of both Hinduism and Islam. “My God is 
neither in the Veda nor in the Semitic texts, for He is beyond both, 
being a living Presence.” 

Still others, more recent though most casual and ignorant both 
of the Sikh Scriptures and jhe original historical records, have inter- 
preted Sikhism as a kind of “Panjabi nationalism” which lies today 
in a shambles before our very eyes. Incidentally, Guru Nanak (nor 
any other of the Sikh Gurus) ever so much as mentioned the word 
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*'Pj nj.ib" m his extensive writings. Though born in the Punjab, 
his t.iurs took him not only to the entire sub-conincnt of India but 
also to Ceylon. Tibet and the Middle Past. Certainly he wasn’t out 
to propagate “Panjabi nationalism” there! But, even statesmen 
of great vision like Mahatma Gandhi and literary geniuses like 
Rabmdru Nath Tagore have seen in the evolution of the Sikl move- 
ment from Guru N.ttiak to Guru Gobind Singh a degeneration of the 
world «>f the spirit (of which Nanak was such a superb expression) into 
the "cult of the sword” ir. the hands of the tenth and the last Guru. 
Tagore, however, wrote his thesis before he witnessed the horrors 
of the two world wars in the present century, and Mahatma Gandhi 
lived t>> repudiate his own thesis of “non-violence in all circums- 
tances'’ by blessing the defence of Kashmir, through armed resis- 
tance. and the “brave and selfless” resistance of the Polos to Hitler's 
onslaught in 1939 as “non-violent”, being < > Ife red in self-defence • \s 
we shall 'ee, it is to the eternal glory of the S:kh movemrnt that the 
sword was drawn only when all other mean' had been exhausted, and 
under the leadersh’p of the Gurus, always in self-defence. Victories 
were wen, but their fruit was never claimed in the form of territory 
or rep irations. And even when a sovereign empire was created, it' 
fruits were shared equally with all, and religion was separated from 
tile affairs of the State t 


on Polun.l, * N m-vioicncc in Pca v c and War," bv M K CiandhitP. 240 
N i\ j i v in Publishing M ou^o; On Kashmir, ibid. Yol. ii (pp 321. JM) Almost 
c*cr> G i ulhitc of n tc in India, led by the Sarvodava leader, Java Prak.idi 
N.i i ; jn, and the sp, ritual heir of Mahatma Gandhi, Shn VinoKi H1.4w . cr ed 
• lit t • » r ar nr c J help t > the forces of liberation in l ast Bengal in 1971. w?icn neither 
appeal to the cons^ien^c of the world noi to the conscience of their persecutors 
was or any avail Llhmatclv what led to the freedom of Bmgladi- *h was the 
resort to a clash of arms, when all other choices were closed upon India and 
Bangladesh. 

Asoka’s renunciation of w ir after tnc bloody battle of Kalinga is cited often 
enough to cmpli imsc Ind a’s faith in non-violence siikc time immemorial. Ihis 
ii. however, histnr., illy not true, though India has seen, as Mr Nehru rightly 
points out in his “Discovery of India" far longer pern ds of pe.ue, and her wars 
,,uy have been far m >rc hum me, than in other parts of the world m the corres- 
ponding periods But. a nuM also he remembered that the supreme Rig Vcdic 
god. Indra, is a warrior-god. so also arc Shiva and his consort, Kali or Chandi, and 
the heroes of Mahabharata and Kamav.in a worshipped by the Hindus through the 
ages as the incarnatio i v of Vishnu. Indeed, except for (lie BudJha. who learnt 
ill the arts of vv »r (being a Kavh i tr:> a Prince) but never practised them, all the 
other mne incarnations of Vr.hnu (including the one. Kalki, who is yet to appear 
t * destroy evil) arc involved m a gigintic war or bitter struggle against injustice 
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No notice, however, need be taken of those who have termed 
Sikhism as a Hindu challenge to the growing might of Islam, both 
political and military, during the Moghal period, as the Gurus at 
no time accepted this as one of their social or religious aims. On the 
contrary, Muslims fought along with the Hindus as the collabora- 
tors of the Sikhs, throughout history, for the ideals their Gurus 
cherished and proclaimed. And those eminent historians like J. N. 
Sarkar who see nothing unique or original in this movement and 
dismiss it as a casual aberration on the historical process are better 
left unanswered. From the fruit only can one judge the quality of 
the seed. And, in the present as much as in the past, the significant 
Sikh contribution in spite of their small numbers, (they were 13 million 
out of 665 million Indians, according to the Census of 1981 ), to the 
integrity, the. polity and the economy of the Indian sub-continent and 
the religious idea of the world is there for anyone to see.* 

However, at times a historian (not necessarily a Sikh) with a 
perceptive vision has risen to point to the basic u niqueness of the 
Sikh movement. One such was Qazi Noor Mohammed, a bitter 
enemy of the Sikh creed, who in his eye-witness account of the Sikh 
struggle against the Afghans of the eighteenth century, in his Jangnami. 
has paid tribute to the Sikh ideals such as only a man of far- 
seeing and catholic mind alone could do. Another distinguished 
name is that of Joseph D. Cunningham (1812-1851), the author of 
“A History of the Sikhs” (1S-1S), who was an eye-witness to the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. Still another was the well-known philosopher-poet 
of the present century, Dr. Sir Molid Iqbal, the dream-builder of 

and oppression. As for Asoka, the following opinion by a well-krown scholar of 
India’s ancient past, Dr. A. L. Basham, mav be of interest to the reader ; 

‘‘It is clear that Asoka was not a complete pacifist. The wild tribesmen of hill 
and forest were a constant source of danger to the moic settled parts of the 
empire. ..Asoka clearly tried to civilise th?m, but it is quite evident that he was 
ready to repress them b> force if they continued their raids. He mule no mention 
of reducing the army. Despite his remorse at the conquest of k»ilmga, he was 
too much of a realist to restore it to its original rulers. For all n;s hu n imtana- 
nism, he maintained the death penalty, which was abolished bv some later Indian 
Kings --Though Buddhist tradition records that he abolished judicial torture, this 
is not clearly stated in Ins edicts.'* (“The Wonder that was India,” pp. 54-55). 

• Their population (19X1) washover one crore in Panjab out of a total population 
of 1 crore, 68 lakhs, (or, about 60%), and ove • 3 million in the rest of India. 
(Sec tabic at the end). They should be about 2 million abroad. Their population 
at nresent (1988) should be about 16 million in India, 
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Pakistan.* And mention must also be made of the Emperor JehSngir, 
the persecutor of the fifth Guru, Arjun, who also though unexpectedly, 
understood the basic significance of the Sikh movement and hence 
tried to destroy it as soon as possible. 

Qizi Noor Mohammed accompanied Ahmad Shah Abdali in his 
invasion of India in 1764. This is what he has to say about Sikhs 
who fought bitterly against his master : 

“Do not call Sikhs 'dogs’ (sag) because they are brave like lions 
on the battlefield. If you want to learn the art of war, then learn it 
from them on the field of battle When engaged in giving chari- 

ties they surpass even Hat im. When they take the sword in hand, 
they gallop from Hind to the country of Sind and nobody, however 
strong and substantial, can dare oppose them. The body of each of 
them looks like a mountain and in grandeur excels fifty men. 

“If their troops take to flight, do not consider it a defeat. It is 
a trick of their mode of war. May God torbid the repetition of such 
a fraud. They resort to such deception in order to make the angry 
enemy grow bold and to run in their pursuit. When they find them 
(the pursuers) separated from their main body and cut ofT from all 
help and reinforcement, they at once turn back and give them the 
hardest time possible.” 

What is. however, more significant is the following observation 
of his, which, according to him, distinguishes the Sikh warrior from 
the usual run : 

“In one thing they excel all other warriors. They never kill a 
coward and do not obstruct one who flees from the field. They do 
not rob a woman of her gold, may she be a queen or a slave-girl. 
Adultery does not exist among these 'dogs.' None of them is a 
thief.”** 


• Here it must be said to the credit of Iqbal's vision that in his address to the 
Allahabad session of the All India Muslim League in 1910, he enunciated the con- 
ception of Pakistan (though he did not give it that name) as consisting only of 
Panj&b, Sind, the Pathinlan.l, Baluchutin and Kashmir The idea ot a second, 
eastern wing (of East Bengal) was an imposition of Mr Mohammed Ali Jinnfth in 
the Muslim League session of 1940, though he too visualised two "sovereign, 
independent and autonom ms entities of the two wings.” which they have now 
become, thus dcfeitmg the forced union between the two wings solely on the 
basis of religion. 

••"In Manu Smriti" uuh a code is also enunciated : "A warrior fighting from a 
chariot might not strike one on foot; an enemy m flight, wounded or asking 
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Joseph D. Cunningham was a rare— and perhaps the first Euro- 
pean — who, inspite of the many mistakes of fact be commits in 
delineating the lives of the Sikh Gurus (though his account of the 
first Anglo-Sikh war is the most authoritative), had grasped the 
fundamentals of the Sikh faith, not as a mere movement of reform or 
an offshoot of Bhakti, but as something more cataclysmic : 

“It has been usual to regard the Sikhs as essentially Hindu, and 
they doubtless are so in language and everyday customs, for Gobind 
did not fetter his disciples with political systems or codes of municipal 
laws; yet in religious faith and worldly aspiration, they are wholly 
different from other Indians, and they are bound together by an object 
unknown elsewhere. But the misapprehension need not surprise the 
public nor condemn our scholars, when it is remembered that the lear- 
ned of Greece and Rome misunderstood the spirit of those humble men 
who obtained a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Suetonius regarded 
the early Christians as a mere Jewish sect; they failed to perceive the 
fundamental difference, and to appreciate the latent energy and real 
excellence of that doctrine which has added dignity and purity to 
modern civilisation.” 

He continues: "The last apostle of the Sikhs (Guru Gobind Singh) 
did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he effectually 
roused the dormant energies of a vanquished people, and filled them 
with a lofty though fitful longing for social freedom and national 
ascendancy, the proper adjuncts of that purity of worship which had 
been preached by NSnak. Gobind saw what was yet vital, and he 
relumed it with promethean fire. A living spirit possesses the whole 
Sikh people, and the impress of Gobind has not only altered the 
constitution of their minds, but has operated materially and given 


F. N. (Comd.) 

quarter might not be slain; the lives of enemy soldiers who had lost their weapons 
were to be respected; poisoned weapons were not to be used. Homage and not 
annexation was the rightful fruit of victory.” But as Dr. Basham has pointed out 
("The Wonder that was India," p. 126), this code "was not always kept.” "The 
heroes of Mah&bh&rata infringed them many times, even at the behest of their 
mentor, Krishna, and the infringements are explained and pardoned by recourse to 

causistical arguments of expediency and necessity The rules of war could 

only be maintained strictly by a King certain of victory or certain of defeat.” In 
the later and more popular Arthsh&ura of Kautilya, however, we hear nothing of 
these rules. According to Elphinstone, ”A MarlthK thinks of nothing but the 
result, and cares little for the means.” (See also part II) 
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amplitude to ilieir physical frames.* The features and external form 
of a whole people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more 
distinguishable by his stately person and free and manly bearing 
than a minister of his faith is by a lofty thoughtfulness of look, 
which marks the fervour of his soul, and his persuation of the near 
presence of the Divinity.” J 

Fmperor Jchaneir (1567 - 1627), who got the fifth Guru, Arjun, 
executed in I6C6, had also seen in the Sikh movement something 
more than a mere movement of religious reform or a novel spiritual 
adventure. Though he cites the “help” (in the form of a blessing) 
gi\cn by the Guru to his rebel son. Khusrau, as the main cause of 
the Guru's execution (which excuse as we shall discuss later, is wholly 
spurious), he lets himself out on a more fundamental reason in his 
autobiography "Tuzak-i-Jehingiti," when he writes : 

“At Goindwal, on the bank of the river Beas, lived a Hindu, 
Arjun by name, in the garb of a Pir or Sheikh. Thus, many inno- 
cent Hindus and even foolish Muslims he brought into his fold who 
heat the drum noisily of his self-appointed prophethood. He was 
called Guru. From all sides worshippers came to offer their homage 
to him and put full trust in his word. For three or four generations, 
they had warmed up this shop. For a lorn; time I had harboured a 
wish that I should set aside this shop of falsehood or I should bring 
him into the fold of Islam.” (P. 35) 

So that it was not a mere Hindu reforner who was being put to 
death by an orthodox Muslim emperor, but one whose instruction 
even “foolish” Musalmins were also accepting (and for which reason 
Jehungir's father, Akbar the Great, the founder of Din-i-lllahi, had 
come personally to pay homage to the Guru at Goindwal). This is 
what made Sikhom a “shop of falsehood,” for it was being acknow- 
ledged by both Hindus and Musalmiins. Not for nothing had Guru 
Ndnak raised his unusual slogan : “There is no Hindu, no Musal- 
mSn,” when he entered first upon his divine mission, late in the 
fifteenth century. 

Some influential leaders of Muslim sects, like Mirzi Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian (1835-1905 A. D.), head of the Ahmadiya or the 


•This physical change, adds Cunningham, w.>s noticed also by Sir Alexander 
Burns l Travels. 1,285, and It. 39). by l.lphmstonc (History of India, II, 564) and it 
also slightly struck Malcolm ISkcu h of the Sikh*, p. 1 79), 

1"A Motors of the Sikhs.'* pp M-85 
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Qadiun i sect, have tried to establish that Niinak, the founder of 
Sikhism, was a devout Muslim. (How else, he argues, could he 
visit the Mecca, or accept a robe of honour in Baghdad on which 
is inscribed the entire text of the Quran, and how otherwise would 
Muslims argue and fight for claiming his dead body, etc.?) (“ Sal 
Buchan” Urdu, second edition, 1902, pp. 4377-4504). On the other 
hand, some scholarly Hindu historians, like Dr. Indu Bhushan 
Banerjce, have claimed that Nanak was as good a devout Hindu as 
any other Bhakta and that he challenged, and changed, nothing in 
their way of life, neither caste, nor the sacred thread, nor the autho- 
rity of the Hindu scriptures, or the efficacy of pilgrimages, etc. 
(“Evolution of the Khalsa,” Vol. I. pp. 114-145) ! 

But. a far more perceptive philosopher-poet of India. Dr. Sir 
Mohd. Iqbal (1876-1938 A. D.) asserts in his Bang i-Dana that 
“when our nation did not heed the illuminating message of Gautam 
the Buddha and recognised not the worth of this unique jewe! of a 
man, rose Nan^k, the complete man, in the Panjab, to proclaim the 
message of Tauhid (the oneness of God).” 

Iqbal could well have added that while the oneness of God was 
proclaimed by mans before Nanak, not so the oneness of man which 
was the more distinct is; contribution of the founder of the Sikh faith. 
Perhaps, sensing the ample distinction, Iqbal did not attribute 
Nanak's emergence as a great world-teacher to the influence of Islam, 
but to a far older order, that of Gautam the Buddha, who even though 
he did not believe in God as Person or the human soul* partaking 
of His essence, yet preached the gospel of one man +, not through 
Sanskrit, “the language of the gods or his chosen priests,” but of 
common speech— Pali— cutting through all intermediaries, the sacred 
texts, sacrifices and rituals, the myth and the miracle and the inter- 
ventionist role of the gods and goddesses. It is also significant that 
the Hinydna or Theravadin (which is supposedly the original teaching 


•It has been suggested that the Xirgun (atlributeless) God of the Upamshadc and 
the Shunva (Void) doctrine of the Buddha are closely inter-linked, and th.it a- the 
Buddha believes m transmigration, what is it that transmigrates if not the soul. «h 
he describes as sense-impressions; that the philosophical side of Buddhism is buii: 
on the SJnkhva school of Hindu philosophy and it is onl\ in ethics that Buddhism 
is original. 


JHowtvcr, the Buddha kept the women by and large out of the monastic order 

and did not attack caste with the ruthlessness of Nanak and the s„cc-cJm- 
Gurus. 
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of the Buddha) was accepted less and less by the people (more parti- 
cularly its emphasis on self-culture— Arhaihood— and withdrawal 
from the secular world, its teachings directed more to the monks than 
to laymen) and it was the MahSyana, or the great vehicle, which was 
accepted by most people in Asia. This latter doctrine transformed 
the great Buddha himself into a god whose compassion could not 
only be invoked through prayer, worship and meditation, but even 
more through good works for others (as embodied in the ideal of the 
Bodhisatnii ), thus bringing it more and more in line with the later- 
day Sikh thought. For, no other religion — bar the Christian — 
emphasises so much the ethical conduct being a necessary adjunct 
of spiritual life as the Buddhist and the Sikh. As in Buddh- 
ism, directives in such minute details** arc given in the Sikh 
Scriptures and other derivative texts, as also the biographies of the 
Sikh Gurus and their devout followers, that the discerning eye of 
Mohammed Iqbal could not but visualise a closeness between the two 
faiths, as casual observers would indeed fail to mark. 

Another similarity may also be of interest to the students both 
of religion and history. Though the Buddha was born on the borders 
of Eastern India, and for a time (i. e. after a lapse of about three 
centuries after his death during the reign of Asoka and for some two 
centuries afterwards) spread to the whole of India, its so-called 
original doctrine was soon lost, and with the Buddha being accepted 
as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, it became a part of the 
all-absorbing Hindu belief and ritual. It was, however, in the North- 
West of India — the Valley of Gandhar — where, since the beginning 
of the Christian era, the purity of the doctrine was preserved and 
preached. It was at the University of TaxilS, where scholars and 
pilgrims came from Afghanistan, China and Tibet, Ceylon, Thailand 
Turkistan, Malaysia and Cambodia to drink deep at the fount o! the 
Buddhist doctrine in its true manifestation. Also the Gandhara 


••See Appendices. Also sec the VAn and KabUs of Bhai Gurdds; Slkhitt di Bhagat 
Mild by Bhai Mam Singh; Rahtinimi \ of BhSi Nandldl, Bhii Dayd Singh and Bhti 
Chaupd Singh; H ukamndmdt of Gurus Tegh Bahadur and Gobind Singh; Prtm 
Sumirag: Janam Sikhis of MchervJn and Bill aftd India Office, London; Gar- 
Parlop Suryd Cranth and Dablti dn l- Mazdhlb, etc. "Dabblin'’ quotes such 
fantastic stories about the compassion and charitable nature of the Sikhs of the 
Guru period that though they stem shocking to the common moral code, they 
reveal a people prepared to share their all with the needy even if he were a thief or 
a thug in the garb of a Sikh. 
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School of Art developed here (no doubt under the influence of the 
Greeks) to take the highly intellectualised message of the Buddha to 
the common mass through an emotional and aesthetic approach, 
which did much to propagate the Buddha’s message to far off lands, 
including China and Japan. It must be remembered that it was 
under Kanishaka, the ruler of the North-Western India of the first 
century A. D., that a great assembly of the world Buddhists was held 
at Peshawar to bridge the growing cleavage between the various 
schools of Buddism, notably between Hinayana and Mahayana and it 
was the latter doctrine that ultimately triumphed. 

This is also the land where the nomadic Aryans, from Central 
Asia first found their village-settlements on the ruins of an older city- 
civilisation and the Hindus of later days found their name (from 
“Sindhu” of the inhabitants of the land of Sind and its tributaries), 
their basic religiouk doctrines and their civilisation which have stood 
the test of several millennia. It is here that the Rig Veda, the main 
corpus of the Brahminic faith, found its first utterance, as also the 
Bhagvad Gita, which reconciled various modes of attaining to the 
Supreme. But, strangely enough, though the Buddha calls his reli- 
gion “Aryi Dharma” and was himself an Aryan prince, he derived 
his main inspiration from the pre-Aryan civilisation, now called the 
Dravidian, whose main contributions have been monism as 
against the Aryan polytheism, secular more than ethereal, spiritual 
more than metaphysical. And those were also the traits that 
centuries later, when whatever was left of Buddhism had degenerated 
into Tdntric ritual in India and the main body was driven out of 
here to find its home elsewhere and when Hinduism— or more 
specifically Brahminism — had become a matter of form rather than 
inner illumination, and could no longer face the challenge of Islam 
at the spiritual even more than the political level that there arose “a 
complete man,” called Nanak, to challenge the Semitic as much as 
the Aryan view of life. 

One of the more significant matters in which Guru NSnak and 
his successors derived inspiration from their pre-Aryan past was their 
repudiation of the villggcculture, propagated by the Aryans, as 
against the city-civilisation of the Harappa-Mohenjodaro period 
which the Aryans from Central Asia had uprooted and destroyed. 
It is in this part of India that most of the Gurus were born and 
their instructions struck firm roots. Historians have uptodatc taken 
no notice whatever of this significant fact that no Guru settled down 
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in his ancestral village and more often than not built a new model 
town for his family and followers to move to and farm or trade in. 
As we shall see later on, these townships were not founded by the 
Gurus to escape the wrath or jealousy of their relations of their pre- 
decessors. as has been suggested by most hi-torians, but to give a 
new and fuller content to the secular living of their people. The 
towns of K irtarpur, Taran Taran, Khadur, Goindwal, Amritsar, Sri 
Hargobindpur, Kartirpur. Anandpur. etc, in the Panjab owed their 
origin and prosperity to the Sikh Gurus. Again, as in the Harappfl 
culture, the growth of the cities founded by them was pre-planned and 
not haphazard, and stone, brick and lime instead of mud were used as 
building materials. Not only this. As time passed, these cities were 
girdled with forts and fortresses (as at Mohcnjodaro and Harappa) 
from the time of the sixth Guru onwards. Why Guru Gobind Singh 
invokes the supreme God as Shiva and his consort, Chtndi, as the 
destroyer of evil, are not accidental. Without any belief In gods and 
goddessess other than the one God, the Guru i-. using the pre-Aryan, 
Dravidian symbols to point out where his main inspiration lay. The 
Sikh temples rising smoothly in the midst of the sparkling water- 
tanks and the pilgrim-stations being built not on the banks of the 
rivers or over the mountains (as the Aryans did) but on the trade- 
routes, also point to the same conclusion. And Guru Nanak is 
perhaps the first North Indian to try his hands at the Southern musi- 
cal notes (rJigts). 


2 

What is the type of the people among whom the Sikh Gurus 
were born and who were the first to accept whole-heartedly their 
doctrines both of spiritual regeneration and moral and social hope? 
As is well known, the part of Hindustan that the Gurus were born 
into was first the seat of the Indus Valley iron-walled, city-civilisa- 
tion of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, replaced later by the war-like, 
nomadic Aryans (lit. noblemen) from Central Asia, by village-culture.* 


•Comment* Prof. Basham ("The Wonder that was India," pp. 16-17):- 
"Obvioudy there were numerous well-to-do families in the Indus cities, which 
perhaps had a middle-class larger and more important in the social scale than 
those of the contemporary civilisations of Sumer and Egypt" ( a tendency that 
still marks out the Pan jab from the rest of Hindustan). 
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That the indigenous black aborigines were defeated in long-term 
engagements is clear both from Mie war-like qualities of the Vedic 
gods, like Indra, and also from the relics and ruins of the civilisation 
they displaced. The new waves of migrating Aryans also tussled with 
the older settlers, one clan with another, thus making the people of 
the North-west both aggressive and tough, the extremes of heat and 
cold in summer and winter also contributing their own share to the 
same effect. Alexander the Great of Macedonia found the resistance 
to his march into the Panjab (lit. the land of the five rivers, the tri- 
butaries of the river Indus or Sind) so over-powering that be had to 
return, frustrated, in his grand design as a world-conqueror. Even a 
defeated Porus of Western Panjab, when asked by Alexander what 
kind of treatment he would like to be meted out, his defiant answer was 
“As behoves one King to treat another." The Panjabi men of arms 
fought in Persia in the armies of King Darius, five centuries before 
Christ. Horse as a weapon of war as against the elephant which later 
became India’s military curse was known to the Panjab even in pre- 
Aryan times. “Flaming thunder-bolts" were hurled at Alexander by 
the Panj.lbi men of arms and it is the opinion of many scholars that 
gun-powder was invented not in China but in the North-West of 
India. The cow. so revered in later Hinduism, is nowhere depicted 
in pre-Aryan seals, though the bull is (and which later became the 
mount of the god Shiva). Phallic worship (or worship of the procrea- 
tive faculty) was an important element of the Harappa religion, and 
burial (not cremation) was the usual rite. It was a meeting place of 
many races, and cotton (as against the bark of trees) was first used 
by the Harappa people, two to three thousand years before it became 
current in Europe. Not only several weapons of war like the sword 
and the axe (employed also for peaceful purposes) were extensively 
known, but also life here had a gaiety aod an abundance which the 
exclusive Aryan tribes (which exclusiveness was based on colour, 
profession or time of migration) later frowned upon, as they moved 
farther into the Indo-Gangetic plains or the heartland of Hindustan. 
Influenced by long-term peace, the over-productive earth, and an 
enervating climate, the Aryans began to speculate, as time passed, 
more on the other world and the nothingness of life, than the joys 
and the beauties of here and now. Most scholars are of the opinion 
that the dark-coloured aborigines of the Indus Valley civilisation 
(now known as Dravidians and mostly inhabiting Southern India), 
like the Juts of the Panjab, are Scythians in origin and came from 
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Central Asia, whose one branch migrated as far south in Europe as 
Bulgaria.* 

The aborigines observed no caste (e.g. in the South, even now, 
there are no Kashatriyas or Vaishas) and upto now, among the 
Panjab aboriginies, like Sansis, no ceremony is complete without 
drinking and dancing. There was no priestly class among them. Up- 
to the time of the Rig Veda (composed mostly in the Panjab), the 
culture of the pre Aryans is sought to be assimilated, by and large, 
by the immigrants, especially the love of life and its secular joys, but ' 
is later looked upon for the same reason with scorn, f The Panjib, 
the first home of the Aryans, is now termed “an impure land where 
Vedic sacrifices are not performed.” The magnificent hair-styles of 
women on the Mohenjodaro seals, the urbane living standards, the 
building of structures for the convenience of the citizens rather than 
the temples for gods and palaces and tombs for Kings as in contem- 
porary Egypt, reveal that it was a predominantly secular civilisation, 
“advanced and singularly uniform, closely akin, but in some respects 
even superior to that of contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt.” 
“Their public baths, municipal Government and drainage system 
are still the marvel of the Sumerian civilisation of that period.” 
writes Jawaharlal Nehru, “and their manufactures reached even the 
markets on the Tigris and Euphrates. Trade was not confined to raw 
materials, and luxury articles, and fish, regularly imported from the 
Arabian sca-coasts augmented the food supplies of Mohenjodaro. 

“Nothing,” says Sir John Marshall, "that wc know of in other 
countries at this period bears any resemblance, in point of style, to 
the faience models of rams, dogs and other animals, or to the intag- 
lio engravings on the seals, the best of which— notably the humped, 
short-horned bulls— arc distinguished by a breadth of treatment and 
a feeling for a line and plastic form that have rarely been surpassed 
in glyptic art, nor would it be possible, until the classic age of 


•The language of the Gypsies in Bulgaria it very similar to the language of the 
hilly area* of the Pan jib, and the traditional customs, folk-tunes and costume* of 
the Bulgarians resemble those of the hilly areas of the Panjlb, now called 
Himachal Pradesh, and Kashmir 

{ “The Aryans called them PiliUs. i e •c*clud*d. , and Vratya* or heretics. 
••Their women." said they, "wandered through the street* and flelds adored With 
garlands, intoxicated and undraptd. With cries like the neighing of horses, they 
run to the bathing places." (History of the Panjib, S.M. I.atif, p. J4|. 

•• Discovery of India, J L. Nehru, p 70 
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Greece, to match the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human 
statuettes from Harappa.” All that was beautiful or useful and even 
dreadful (for it was supposed to blight the enemy) bacame sacred for 
the sensitive people of the Panjab, and fine jewellery, with semi- 
precious stones set in gold filigree, has been unearthed from the ruins 
of Taxila. A vigorous school of sculpture developed here — the 
Gandhara School of Art— and also a mixed culture as a result of the 
inter-action on the Panjabis of the various races like the Greeks, 
Chinese, pre-Muslim Turks, the Iranians and the Scythians upon 
each ot her. These fiercely independent people were governed neither 
by the King nor the priest, but by their duly-chosen representatives. 
The idea of Kingship is Aryan in origin and is of later growth. The 
worship of images and idols in the post-Buddha period is also a Greek 
influence (‘but’,* as the idol is called in Hindustani, itself is a deriva- 
tive of ‘Buddha’), and purdah among women was introduced by the 
far later Muslim conquest. Nowhere were the women honoured so 
much as in the early Aryan and the pre-Aryan civilisations. She is 
“the light of the dwelling.” She makes her own choice of the husband 
and gaily dressed women “with their hair in four knots” are coveted. 
Even the Aryan gods live in the snowy coolth of the Himalayas or 
beyond. They dig canals for irrigation and sow corn, beans, barley 
and sesame. They know the use of medicinal herbs, of weaving 
and spinning, and also make fine leather goods. They have among 
them smiths, carpenters, carriage-makers, ship-builders, goldsmiths 
and other artisans. 

Says Arrian, the Greek Historian of Alexander’s campaign in 
the Panjab, “no nation is fonder of singing and dancing than the 
Indian’’ (meaning thereby, as is obvious, the people of Panjab). 
Except for domestic servants, slavery was unknown here, as it was 
in Greece or Rome. Northern India (or North-Western to be precise) 
was famous for her weapons of war, especially for her quality of steel, 
her swords and daggers. When Alexander invaded Persia, it is stated 
by Firdausi, the Persian poet, in his “Shahnameh” that swords and other 
weapons were hurriedly sent for by the Persians from India. This 
is not all. The University of Taxila, which was the capital seat of the 
North-Western province of Ashoka’s empire, became first for the Brah- 
mins and later for the Buddhists a foremost seat of higher learning 
in the whole of Asia, not only in the arts and religion, but more espe- 


* ’u’ pronounced as in ‘bull.’ 
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dally in science and medicine. The grammarian Panini, Ihc author of 
the “Yoga Sutra,” Patanjali, the physician Charak, the surgeon 
Sushruta and the political theorist, ‘Chunakya, to name only a few of 
the world-renowned masters, were all the products of the University of 
Ta.xila. The study of astrology and astronomy was pursued here as 
much as the study of pure mathematics, algebra and geometry. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru puts it. “Banaras has been a centre of learning and 
even in Buddha's days it was old and known as such, but Banaras 
docs not appear to have been at any time anything like a University 
such as existed then and later in other parts of India. There were 
numerous groups there, consisting of a teacher and bis disciples, and 
often between rival groups there was fierce debate and agrument. 
But in the north-west, there was an ancient and famous university at 

Takshashtlft or Ta.xila noted for science, especially medicine, 

and the arts and to which travelled sons of nobles and Brahmins, 
unattended and unarmed, to be educated. Probably, students came 
aKo from Central Asia and Afghanistan. It was considered an 

honour to be a graduate of TaxilJi Physicians who had studied 

there were highly thought of and it is related tliat whenever Buddha 
felt unwell, his admirers brought to him a famous physician who had 
graduated from Taxila.”* 

Thus, neither the pre-Aryans nor the early \ryan.s of Ihc Rig 
Vcdic period discarded the secular in preference to the spiritual. It 
was the Buddha, who attacked the concepts of God and soul, so maj- 
estically expressed in (he Upanishads, and the gods and goddesses of 
the Rig Veda identified with the forces of nature (both good and 
beautiful, or terrible, but by far more the former than the latter), 
priesthood, sacrifice, and the desires of the fiesh and emphasised renun- 
ciation (‘‘for all life is pain ”) and non-tnjurv to living beings, and 
who for a thousand years after his demise continued to influence the 
thought and history of Hindustan. He also attacked caste** at !ca>l 


• Discovery of India, p. 117 

** Comment > S M L.Hif, the nojed Mu-im, hi<lon.in of lii. - I*.« n *-»**. in lus "A 
II of ihc Panj ; V (P 4?) ‘’The cisic system is only iu lime. H> had It 

m iy he vj;d to be morally bad if it cc.,(c'vl I. aired anil ab!><'ircmc of one another. 
Out generally spe iking, it has not that cTcct in India. Inc di'limiton ohvived 
b» ihc anient Romans b. tween p.itr..iin a.ul plcbnio was cxicniialb a » isle 
di.n.-Ktion. Tn: he cd'.iry do liiui.u. of cmplo merits am the unt 
tgyp'ian. ho c a ch’«c amlo,.« to caste. I scrybo.ly in Pur. pc. cveryKdy in 
Persia and Arabia set up hit s;p irate table. Pcrtons of a certain s'.iuslmg in 
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in the monastic order, if not generally. It is no marvel, however, 
that Buddhism was uprooted from the soil of its birth and struck its 
roots in other countries like China, Korea, Japan, more as Mahayana 
(a modified form of Hinduism or Brabminism) than in its so-called 
original doctorine of Hinayana, whose self-negating philosophy made 
it unpopular for the people of India, given to the joy and beauty of 
life, to music and dance, sculpture and painting, urbane living and 
believing in life not only on the earth, but in the life ever-lasting. The 
rise of neo-Hinduism under Shankara, with bis doctrines of M£ya 
and the attributelcss ( Nirgun ) God who was indeed identified with the 
individual soul accepted, by and large, the main thesis of the Buddha. 
Coupled with this was the need of medieval India to arm itself and 
fight the invading marauders as much as local adventurers. All these 
factors gave a death-blow to the existence of Buddhism in India. 

However, the brief interludes of foreign attacks by the Egyptians, 
the Persians, the Scythians or the Tartars, followed by Alexander 
the Great, made the Panjab not only the battle-ground but also 
opened its civilisation to European and Central Asian influences, and 
to trade and commerce abroad, and the mixing of blood. But when 
the foreign hordes were finally expelled, we come to certain well- 
known names of history whose fortune is connected vitally with the 
Panjab. Apart from the heroes of the war of Mahabharata, which 
was fought at Kurukshetra to the south-east of the Panjab, we come 
across such remarkable figures as Chandragupta Maurya, his grandson 
Asoka (Governor of Taxila, before becoming emperor in the third 
century B.C.), Kanishka, with his headquarters at Peshawar, Chandra 
Gupta (who, driven from Patliputra, took refuge in the Panjab and 
helped by Panjabi men of arms became a great empire-builder in the 
fourth century A. D.), till the Huns almost shook the Gupta empire, 
and the rival dynasties within India through their internecine warfare 
opened the door for her conquest by the forces of Islim, or more 
particularly those claiming to act on its behalf to give an idealistic 
edge to their own personal ambitions. 

As is well-known, the invasions of the Muslims started with the 
seventeen-year old Mohammad -bin-Kasim, an Arab general, in 71 1 


•* F. N. (Contd.) 

society ordinarily marry only among people of position equal to their own. 
Only the Hindus have carried their system too far, (but) caste, properly speaking, 
is nor peculiar to India." 
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A.D. This, however, was not meant originally to be a war of con- 
quest but a limited engagement to rescue an Arab vessel detained at 
the mouth of the Indus by a Hindu Prince, Dahu, but the initial 
success attending upon Kasim and the enormous booty he received 
as a result, emboldened him to bring the whole of Sind, including 
Multiin, under his sway, though only for jutfcry short period. For 
Kasim was killed and sewn in raw hiae^pader the orders of his 
master (on account of the suspicion sown In his mind about Kasim’s 
character by the two beautiful daughters of the conquered Hindu 
Prince, who had been offered by Kasim to his master for his harem). 
Over two centuries later (977 A.D.), when Jaipal ruled in the 
Panjab, Sabuktagin, a slave of Turkish extraction, assuming sovereign 
authority at Ghazni, attacked the Panjab but met with little territorial 
success, and returned with a large booty though leaving a few mos- 
ques behind. However, his heart was inflamed with thoughts of 
revenge, for he believed to have been tricked into a withdrawal by 
Jaipal whom he considered he had shown magnanimity. He returned 
again, defeated Jaipal and annexed the western parts of the Indus, 
exacting a heavy price for his victory. On his death, his thirty-year 
old son, Mahmud, made it a habit to invade India for loot, his thir- 
teenth invasion being in 1027, only three years before his death at the 
age of sixty-three. Acknowledged by the entire Muslim world as its 
chief, and apart from the staggering booty in ^.old and jewels he 
acquired in India, his sway extended from Kashmir to Isfahan and 
from the Caspian Sea to the Ganges. The Indian part of the Ghaznavi 
empire lasted for over two centuries among the descendants of 
Mahmud, though bitter fights raged frequently, entailing large 
massacre of men and destruction and looting of property, at the 
throne of Ghazni changed hands or the local Hindu rajas raised their 
rebellious heads as they indeed did at frequent intervals. For the 
first time during this period, large-scale conversions of Muslims 
through force became the hall-mark of the onslaughts, besides the 
destruction and desecration of their temples and the carrying away of 
Hindu women and children as slaves. 

It is not worthwhile to dwell in any detail on those succeeding to 
the throne of Ghazni, like Muhammcd Ghori, who was assassinated in 
the Panjab; Kutab-ud-din-Aibik, the first Muslim king to be crowned 
at Lahore, and who later occupied Delhi and commemorated its 
conquest by the erection of the huge, smooth, tapering Quiab-Minir, 
in red stone, on which were inscribed the verses from the Holy 
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Quran— a marvel still of architectural daring, beauty and design. He 
was followed by the slave dynasty brought about both by merit and 
marriage into the royal household, though during this period Dclh: 
became the chief centre of learning and the resort of holymen. 
including Farid-ud-Din, Ganj-i-Shakar (whose work is included in 
the Sikh Scripture) an<^ Khwaja Qutab-ud din Bakhtiar KSki, and 
others. Ghazni was now djftjie an appendage of Delhi than vice versa. 
Once the Punjab hud faltflk/os it did finally in 1001 A. D., the way 
was now open for the conquerors from the North-West, to bring the 
entire of North, West and East India, if not also substantial parts of 
the South, under their sway. 

For a time, Persian became the language of the court and the 
elite, and a new hybrid language, Urdu, (or the language of the camp 
orthearniy built originally on Panjabi* but later on Khari Boli, or 
the dialect of the country around Delhi and Mathura, but with a liberal 
admixture of Persian and Arabic vocabulary) started being evolved. 
The Sufi ordets of Islam, accepting much of Hindu thought and 
practice, did much to popularise Islam, especially among the lower 
and untouchable classes of the Hindus. Meantime, Cheogiz Khan, 
the Mongol pagan (1221-22), his grandson Haiaku, and various other 
descendants of Cheng)/, invaded the Panjab, one after another, late 
in the thirteenth and early fourteenth century A. D., but were inxuria- 
bly defeated It w is. however, the descendants of Chengiz’s son-in- 
law, Kh.tlij Khan, who becoming a convert to Islam and settling 
down with a large number of families in the mountainous west of 
the Paniab (where their progeny still remains) rose in the favour 
of the Ghazni Kings, usurped the throne of Delhi, and founded the 
dynasty of the Khaljis. They were followed by the Tughlaks, their 
founder, Ghias-ud-Dm, taking his name from his father, a Turkish 
slave of India's Slave-king, Balban. They halted the attacks of the 
Mongols (or Moghals)and even attacked them in their own country. 
The invasion of Timur or Tamarlene of Samarkand, also of Mongol 
blood, in 1398 A. D.. however, brought about their downfall, 
accompanied by savage butchery, plunder and de\astation. the worst 
sufferers again being the people of the Punjab, notab’y at Tulamb.'i, 
Dipalpur and Bhatner. The whole districts of Multan and Lahore 
were totally ravaged. Delhi especially was deluged in blood. All 
prisoners of war, numbering a hundred thousand, were put to the 


* See " Pan jdb main Urdu" by Dr. Mahmud Shairfint. 
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sword. Hindu women were outraged in large numbers by Timur’s 
soldiery and the city of Delhi was set upon fire. Soon, however, he 
was on bis way back home, though he committed much pillage and 
wholesale slaughter on the way, compelling many people, including 
the R3ja of Jammu, to embrace Islam. 

The Tughlaks, who built an empire as extensive as that of Asoka, 
including parts of the South, were followed by the imbecile Sayyads 
(1414-50 A. D.) from whom the throne was captured by the Lodhis 
under Bahlol (1451-88 A. D.), Governor of the Panjgb, whose ances- 
tors were from a commercial Afghan tribe and who won, through 
both personal chivalry and intrigue, the throne of Delhi, the titular 
King adopting him as his son. He was, however, a mild and just 
Prince, treating his courtiers as his friends and seldom mounted the 
throne “in order to avoid display of authority". In his early days, 
he was even fond of visiting the darveshes and claimed his throne 
being the blessings of one of them. His son, Sikandar Lodhi (1488- 
1517), from a Hindu wife, was also a man of literary and religious 
disposition and distributed alms to the needy Muslims every Friday, 
though, being a bigot, ne demolished many Hindu temples of historic 
import, as at Mathura, and raised mosques on their ruins, "consi- 
dering this as an act of piety". He prohibited their bathing at the 
sacred ghats. The shaving of beards and heads by the Hindus at the 
pilgrim-stations was forbidden, and a Brahmin of Kancr who had 
declared Islam and Hinduism, both, to be true religions, was ordered 
to be beheaded on his refusal to accept Islam. Otherwise, he was 
“a good and capable ruler" and cared deeply for the welfare of his 
subjects, taking personal pains in the matter of prices, weights and 
measures, and charities to the poor. He never changed an established 
custom and deprived no one of his Jagir. Ibrihim Lodhi (1517-1526), 
hit son, who succeeded him, imprisoned his own brother and later 
put him to death He was an extremely cruel and a vicious man and 
created many enemies among the Afghan nobles, including Daulat 
Khan Lodhi, the Governor of the Panjab (of whom we shall have to 
speak much later on). His uncle, Ala-ud-Din, fled to Kabul and 
collecting a body of 40,000 horse attacked him, joined by Daulat 
Kban. Though defeated in the war, Ala-ud-Din escaped to the 
Panjab and egged on by him, Daulat Khin sent his agents to Kabul 
to urge Babur, the Moghal ruler there, and a great-grandson of 
Timur, to invade Iodia. whose throne after three or four partial 
attempts, he finally won in 1526, and established the Moghal dynasty 
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which lasted a little over three hundred years, and seven 
generations. 

Nanak was a contemporary of the Lodhi dynasty, and of Babur, 
whose descendants, as we shall see, had much to do with the house 
of Nanak, and who, with a very few exceptions, kept themselves on 
the best of terms with the Sikh Gurus for a period extending to about 
two centuries. 


3 

Here we must pause to deliberate upon the socio-political condi- 
tions of the age which witnessed also the birth of Nanak, the Guru, 
as to how far they affected his life and message and also vice-versa. 

Much has been written about the Muslim violence and tyranny, 
the bigotry, the forced wholesale conversions of the subject peoples, 
the destruction of Hindu temples and total denigration of their reli- 
gion and age-old custom; and beliefs, the imposition of jezia, a dis- 
criminatory religious tax, the denial to them of public service, and 
the dishonouring and carrying away as slaves of Hindu women and 
the imposition of Purdah on the rest, etc. , etc.* But, much should not 
be read into this wholesale condemnation of the conquering faith of 
Islam. It must be noted that in the medieval ages wars in Europe, 
even between the Christians of various denominations, were far more 
violent. It may be true that during the Hindu period of Indian 
history or whatever is known of it, from the rule of Asoka (he came to 
the throne in 273 B.C.) to the death of Harsha (647 A.D.), the wars 
were more humane and the various religions— Brahminism, buddhism. 
Jainism, Tantarism or animism— as much as the various races, 
Aryan and Dravidian, Scythian and Mongolian, Greek and Persian, all 
coexisted side by side in comparative peace or coalesced with each 
other, unobtrusively, as time passed. But, instances are not un- 
known in which bloodshed, cunning and intrigue, wholesale conver- 
sions, destruction of each other's temples, and looting and burning 
of property and carrying away of women as the war-booty or dis- 
honouring them were the order of the day. To cite only a few 
examples: 


' Fbr details see Shri Rs.n Sharma's ‘The Crescent in India" and "The Religious 
Policy of the Moghals"; also "The History and Culture of the Indian People" 
Volumes 6 and 7 (Bharatiya VidyS Bhavan). 
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The Aryans destroyed not only the well-built walled cities but 
uprooted wholesale the culture of the pre-Aryan Dravidiaus, through 
war and violence, and treated the aborigines as second-class citizens, 
if not as pariahs, as references to them in the Rig Veda amply testify. 
Later, the Aryans clashed with each other, and the wily intrigues of 
a woman, Kaikei, at the court of Ayudhya, which led to the banish- 
ment of Sri Rama, the noble rightful heir to the throne, the abduction 
of his wife, Sita, and the resultant war with and utter rout of Ravana, 
a Brahmin King of Lanka, through the defection of his own brother, 
Bibhishana, as much as the superior, death-dealing arms of Shri 
Rama’s forces have so impressed our - race that upto date we do not 
cease to re-create, year after year, in song and stagecraft, the bloody 
drama with all its attendant violence and vileness. The war of Mah.i* 
bharata is even a more classic example of brother shedding the blood 
of brother and reckless killings, the dishonouring of the enemy’s 
womenfolk, including Draupadi, who was stripped naked in the open 
court of Dusasana, and the practicing of various deceptions forbidden 
by religion but sanctified by expediency. Reference has already been 
made to the terrible carnage in the war of Kalmga waged by the 
later-day pacifist Asoka, “in which 1,500,000 persons were carried 
away captive, 1,00,000 were slain on the battle-field and many times 
that number died.'’ The last of the powerful Hindu Kings, llarsha 
(died 647 A. D.). according to the Chinese pilgrim, Huan Tsang 
(or Yuan Chwang) “went from east to west subduing all who were 
not obedient. His elephants were not unharnessed nor his soldiers 
unhelmeted." He kept a force of 60,000 elephants, 1,000,000 cavalr) 
and 50,000 infantry, and except for the PanjSb, subjugated the whole 
of upper India, not excluding Bihar and a large part of Bengal. 

When the Muslims appeared finally on the soil of India, at least 
for three centuries in the beginning (900 A.D, to 1200 A.D.). the 
Hindu India, divided into caste and clan, was fighting grim battles, 
one with the other, and not unoften tiding with the invader than with 
each other to contain the foreign onslaughts. 

It was a Hindu general, who fought along with Mohd-bin- Kasim 
against his own King. The -fats of Sind governed ruthlessly by the 
Brahmin usurper refused to be on the ruler’s side. The sto ry of Ja i- 
chand of Kanauj (who extended his dominion from 
siding with Ala-ud-Din Khalji against Prithviraj Chau DelhtMl 
to a family feud is well-known though what itM& known is mh 
invasion of the territory of Chandcls and the dc fafor their king. 
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Paramardi. According to Kalhana’s Rajtarangni, “Harsha (a ruler 
of Kashmir from 1089 to 1109 A.D.) displayed in his chequered life 
a strange combination of cruelty and kindheartedness, liberality and 
greed, violent self-willedness and reckless supineness, cunning and 
want of thought.” 

King Sankravaman of Kashmir (883*902 A.D.) made himself 
notorious by his extortionist greed, oppressive taxation and temple- 
looting. The great and wise King Bhoja of Malwa (1010- 1065 A.D.) 
“carried on incessant warfare with all the surrounding (Hindu) King- 
doms— Chedi, Lata and Karnata. While Bhima I, King of Gujarat, 
invaded Sind, Bhoja attacked Gujarat. He, in turn, was attacked by a 
Southern Chalukya King, Someshwara II. Mulraja of Gujarat became 
a great ruler by attacking Cutch, Kathiawar and Ajmer. For long 
years, a three-cornered struggle began between the Gurjars, the Palas 
of Gujarat and the Rasbtra-Kutas of the Deccan for the overlordship 
of North India. The Cholas, the Pandavas and the Cheras in the 
South repeated this performance.* How could any composite culture 
or political stability or a soulful religion flourish in such a state of 
affairs? 

No wonder, the Muslims soon filled this vacuum in an atmosphere 
of cultural decadence, internecine warfare and religious confusion. 
But once the Muslim power settled itself in the throne of Delhi, it is 
one Muslim race fighting against another of their own faith, Turk 
against the Arab, Afghan against the Turk, Persian against the 
Mongol, Pathan against Pathan, Sunni against Shia and Hindus were 
only incidentally involved. Initially, there was bound to be large- 
scale tyranny, loot, bloodshed and discrimination, but once the 
throne of Hindustan was assured to a Muslim dynasty, it is the Sufis 
who propagated the cult of Islam (which did not negate higher 
Hinduism, aud indeed assimilated many local customs and beliefs), 
and not the fire and the sword.** Individual marauders and sectarian 
monarchs can not be picked upon to make out a general case against 
the recklessness of Islam as such. The Islfim that came to India, or 
took root in its soil, was only a name and a form. The content, 
to all intents and purposes, had been Indianised (if not Hindu-ised) 


far the»infernecine warfare between the MarSthfis A Rajputs in the 17th A 
iSth centuries, sit ^part II. 

♦•It is infact the*. Mogha Is, who, after after about a thousand years, dreamt and 
actualised the dreaniof Akhand Hindustan, making even Afghanistan a part of it. 
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and used persuation rather than coercion upon the subjects to join 
a society more egalitarian than their own. Were it not so, the Hindus 
would not be a majority people to this day after a thousand years of 
Muslim rule. What saved them was not their resistance (for, they 
actively collaborated with the state apparatus after a time, for long 
years, as Hindus), but the Islamic society itself had become, as time 
passed, pei missive and the rulers, though nominally Muslim, became 
interested more in the safety and splendour of their dominions and 
good and easy life of court, than in spreading the exclusive gospel of 
Islam, in return for a promised heaven in the Hereafter. Music and 
dance and drinking bouts, painting of the court’s splendour and 
intimate lovelore, erotic poetry (much of which under the guise of 
mystic symbols also challanged the exclusive doctrines of Isl&m), 
harems and howrics, self-aggrandisement and palace intrigues, the 
deification of the King as Zil-e-ildhi, and the denigration of the ulemft, 
became the rule rather than the exception. It may all have been 
against the orthodox precepts of the Prophet Mohammad and the 
practices of his Caliphs, but who cared? Life in the here and now was 
more precious and its rewards more immediate and alluring than the 
pledges to be redeemed in the Hereafter. For both sides, Muslim 
as well as Hindu, therefore, the game was not worth playing. The 
prize had lost all its original glitter and glory. The hardy desert- 
man and the mountain-warrior had now tasted civilisation. And 
the Hindu did not lag behind to respond. 

As will be seen later, though N&nak's contemporary Afgb&n King, 
Ibrahim Lodhi, was reckless, and thus invited the wrath of bis own 
nobles and a successful Moghal iovasion, not so, by and large, the con- 
temporary Kings of Ninak’s birth and youth— Bahlol aod Sikandar 
Lodhi. Nawab Daulat Khan Lodhi, Governor of Panj&b, in fact 
became a near disciple of Nanak, all of whose early companions, in- 
cluding the village chief, Rai BulAr aod Bhii Mard&ni, bis life-long 
companion, were Muslims. If it be some kind of a synthesis between 
the two creeds that he is claimed to have attempted, then Kabir and 
a host of his near-contemporaries, like Tukirim, Chandidis, 
Ravidas, < tc., had certainly preceded Ninak in preaching the gospel 
of one God (which doctrine, it is stressed by many, was under the 
influence of Islam, as if the concept was not koown to the Hindus 
for at least two millennia before the birth of Prophet Mohammad), 
castelessness, and the cult of Bhakti (loving adoration of God), etc. 
The Muslim Sufls were stress in| the ••me ideals no less. And. 
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though the basic doctrines of N.'mak’s faith were essentially Hindu — 
the belief in Karma, transmigration and Nirvana or Moksha being 
the end of all life activity, —as we shall see, he wholly transformed 
the meaning of these concepts. And yet he was accepted as Guru 
by the Hindu no less than the Muslim. He did the same in res- 
pect of almost every basic doctrine of Islam, including that of 
Tauhid, to which we have already teferred. Whosoever compares 
with sonic seriousness and study the spiritual d scipline propounded 
by N.'inak and the one propagated by the Sufis would find more to 
differentiate than to obviate all distinctions between the two. To 
take only one instance. Nanak’s five Khands (or stages, as en- 
unciated in his composition, the Japji) and the Sufis’ sc\en stages of 
spiritual evolution ha\e practically very little in common. 

The basis of the uniqueness of h is message lies, therefore, not in 
the synthesis of the two ‘warring’ creeds, but in giving a new depth 
and dimension to the basic concepts of both, while denouncing their 
outer manifestations in each case. To take only a few examples: 
while both Hindus and Muslims stressed the concept of one God, it 
was Nanak who proclaimed the concept also of one man. While to 
the Muslim Sufi, as much as to the Hindu Vedaiitist, only a particular 
path alone could lead to man’s salvation, according to Nanak, all 
paths that led to the same goal were s anctified and worthy of man’s 
highest attention and esteem. Ucording to both, the final revelation 
had either been made by GoJ through i he Veda or the Quran, 
according to Nanak, God revealed himself from age to age. and 
though the Truth did not change, its interpretations and media did, 
according to the demands of the times. The world may have conie into 
being in a single atomic explosion but its age couldn’t be finally deter- 
mined. Perhaps, it evolved from one stage to another, through aeons 
of years. Says Nanak “God first created the air, from the air came 
water and from water throbbed the three worlds into being, including 
the world of man.” ‘ God does not shower His gifts on the chosen 
races but on all men at all times.” “He has put into the 
world whatever He had to. once and for all.” “It is man who has to 
search out, analyse and make compounds of God’s elements, exploit 
them and distribute them in equity and in good faith. *' It is not God. 
therefore, who is to be blamed for our misery, but man. God is to 
be praised for His having blessed us with all that v\c would ever 
nced—anJ with a mind, for its wholesome exploitation and equitable 
distribution, and a Soul to dispel the ego as much in individuals as in 
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societies and nations, and to find eternal repose, thus rising above 
the limitations of Time. 

•‘There arc m> riads upon myriads of universes," proclaims 
Nanak, "and the suns and the moons, the spheres and the stars, the 
worlds and the underworlds," and "their count cannot be made by 
the Q.lzis or the utterers of the Purans.” "Hea\cn is not only in the 
Hereafter, but also here"— so is hell. Moksha or redemption can also 
he attained here by man, with an integrated mind. Life is transitory, 
and all-too-brief. and the ideal is to merge one’s Time sense with the 
Timeless, but it is not by denying or renouncing life that the ideal 
an Iv attained, but by grappling with it, in all its fury and fantasy, 
. ’ for oneself, but for the others, and. what is even more important, 
n the name and for the sake of the ideal that is God. For, "man’s 
uorld is the battle-ground of God” and "it is to express and justify 
H .n existence. His moral Law. His Compassion as much as His 
retribution that he created the earth" and in it the man "whose 
destiny is not to identify himself with the animal, but with the 
spiritual, within him and in the universe, if also not beyond." "He 
.v ho flouts God’s Moral Law finds God - and man — arrayed against 
Ivm in a nnriad ua>s.” "Only man has the possibility to evolve 
into a superman, the angel," not Nictzsch’> ideal to o'erpower others, 
but to overpower himself, endowed as lie is with a mind and a Scul. 
Hence the life of man —and equally of woman — is sacred, and neither 
it originates in sin. nor waits till the doomsday or .1 tl.iv of judgment 
upon its chosen Prophet to bestow upon it a life of eternal bliss, or to 
burn ever thereafter in the fires of hell. To avenge in the way of 
God is not by killing the opponent— (the infidel or the Malechha) — 
but by consorting him to his own essential self. It is not by gathering 
good-, but gathering (iod that one can find rest for the Soul, not by 
building empires but by building hearts All rituals and institutions, 
and all taboos of dress and diet and social behaviour — divorced from 
the life of the Spirit arc false, and can please not God. nor bring 
quietude to the Soul, only the inner illumination and the compassion 
of the heart can. God is not in the books — sacred or profane. He 
is a realisation, not through belief in a particular dogma, but through 
experience of His all-pervading Presence and Grace at all times 
: very where. His Word too is echoed through the universe— and in 
soul— age after age. 

How vast was the conception of Ndnak, therefore, in respect as 
much of man and his universe as of God and His revelation, and how 
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much different from ihe current coin, can be seen here, in howsoever 
brief a manner. But, of this, more later. Suffice it to say that 
Nanak’s spiritual— and social— ideas contradict not a whit either the 
discoveries of science or the ever newly-propounded economic 
theories. For, according to him, God reveals himself through man 
and nature in a myriad ways through each of His facets — good as 
well as bad— He being a God of wonder, but he alone attains unto 
Him who docs not hand h'mself over, body and soul, to the merely 
material, and though thp material indeed is the expression of the 
spiritual, the spiritual alone is the justification for the material. And 
not by unnatural miracles is the spiritual in man to be judged. For, 
every facet of life is miraculous, every particle of nature, all laws of 
the universe (how uniform, never arbitrary, governed tinielcssly, by 
the never-changing rule of God's law). Ever;, other miracle is a 
trick of the muscle or the psyche, and is not worthy of a serious 
man’s attention. The only miracle Nanak claimed for himself, 
therefore, was that he would teach man not how to overcome others, 
but how to overpower himself. And Nanak did not believe in a 
sectarian, self-contained state, based on geography, race, language or 
even a particular religion. He believed in the universal man and the 
universal state, both man and his universe being the creation (or 
expression) of a universal Soul. If he denounced the “kings as 
butchers” and the “courtiers as the running dogs,” he was denouncing 
absolute and reckless personal power as such for all times, and not 
in a particular age, including his own. It is only in this context 
that Nanak’s uniqueness both as a Prophet and as a man of history 
can be ascertained and certified. His greatness lies therefore not in 
his followers creating a secular empire in the North-West, two 
hundred and fifty years after his demise, and the successful military 
challenge they offered to the later Moghals* (thus turning the tide of 
invasions from the West to the East after a lapse of a thousand 
years and the throne of Kabul, for long years the arbiter of India's 
destiny, exchanging hands at the mercy of the Sikh monarch at 


•The much-cstccmed Dr. Arnold To>nbcc in "A Historian's approach to religion" 
like GSndhiji and Tagore before him, while bemoaning ihc transformation of 
the Srkhs from a peaceable community into a war-like ^cu a^rihcs the 
political success of the Sikh-Khalsa to having "fought the Mogh.il ascendancy 
with its own weapons” (A Studs of Hixttry. Oxford. Abridgement, p 745). a 
precedent which, according to him the Ml-Urnon Communist Parts also emploxed 
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Lahore), but to the ideal of the one man and one God that he 
preached, of the living man and the living God. Not that bis follo- 
wers fought and won, but how cleanly they fought and for what 
purpose they won ? It is NSnak as an original, idealistic thinker 
that should claim the attention of history, not merely the conquests 
or the material achievements of his race. 

Before we conclude this chapter, it is but meet (bat we enunciate 
the Sikh view of history. Lately, attempts have been made to 
separate the Nanak of history from Nanak, the founder of a world faith, 
and thus a man also of legend, myth and miracle. And, though the 
latter attempt has been lauded by the ignorant even among the Sikhs 
as being in conformity with the "spirit” of modern, scientific age, it 
has served more to confuse than to illuminate Sikh history. For the 
Sikh Gurus have always claimed that though they were born in time, 
the message they had come to dedare and impart was eternal and 
had come from God. "I know not how to utter, for all that I deliver 
unto you is the command of God," says NSnak, though he never 
claimed that he was either the first or the last Guru, Prophet or the 
Messiah. The Guru, according to him, was God the eternal, who 
always was and will always be. His Word also, therefore, was heard 
by and communicated to mankind, age after age, by prophets and 
seers and will continue to be so done, though the essential core will 
remain the same as ever. The Sikh theory thus gives both a conti- 
nuity to history as well as a uniqueness at given periods, when history 
ceases to move except in narrow, selfish, status-quoist grooves, devoid 
of purpose and meaning, and a man of spiritual vision and moral 
daring rises on the scene and history pulsates with a dynamism 
unknown before. 


• f. <V (ContJ ) 

to its advantage, under Lenin. But the distinction between the Sikh ideal of war 
and the other empire or idea-builders, as stated above, has always to be taken in- 
to account if we are to do justice to their entire history and not merely lean upon 
casual or ill-assorted episodes to read in it a meaning not intended by its makers. 
Not one of the wars that the Sikh Gurus fought was to carve an independent 
territory for themselves, nor did they impose their way of life upon others 
through force or fraud. Their small numbers Cl 3 million in 1981) are due not 
merely to the strict religious discipline enjoined upon ihem but also because pro- 
selytisation has never been practised by them even in ihe hey-days of their 
empire. 
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The Sikh view of history, therefore, is that devoid of meaning 
( a meaning, that is, which corresponds to the purpose of God in 
Creation as enunciated, in eternal terms, by the Gurus), history is a 
sordid record of man’s brutalisation of his inner self, tyranny and 
bloodshed, exploitation and war. Instead of movement, it is the 
stultification of all that is ennobling and eternal in man. Man the 
individual as much as part of the social whole, is the primary test of 
history’s worth. Nanak and his followers thus can be studied as part 
of history only as its redeemers, and not as its victims. 

Understood thus, it is easy enough to dismiss out of account, 
without impairing the faith of a Sikh, any event, no matter how 
significant in secular terms, which measures not upto his standard of 
judgement. Defeat, for instance, in the cause of God, if crowned by 
martyrdom, becomes glorious and success attained at the expense of 
God’s moral law becomes repugnant to the Sikh mind. That God 
intervenes in the affairs of the world on the side of those who fight, 
detachedly, for its secular welfare and moral health is a miracle of 
human history in which the Sikh has firm faith. But that miracles in 
the form of happenings in defiance of God’s natural— and eternal — 
laws, should determine a man’s spiritual prowess or God-aware- 
ness is denounced vehemently by the Sikh Gurus as the work 
of mountebanks and charlatans. That devout chroniclers have asso- 
ciated miracles with the Gurus and the mass of people believe in them 
as an act of faith cannot lead us to conclude either, that such “blind" 
faith is born out of ignorance and superstition (let alone man of every 
religious faith, even the Marxists dogmatically “believe” in the ulti- 
mate victory of their idea and any experimentation with or improve- 
ment upon the “original doctrine” is considered a sacrilege, a heresy 
and a deviation), or that once we separate the Nanak (or his successors) 
of flesh and blood from the Nanak of faith and propnccy we shall have 
a true glimpse of Sikh history. For, as wc have said, Nanak can 
lay claim, unlile Babur, his kingly contemporary, to history, as under- 
stood by the Sikhs, only if he continues to move men’s minds and 
souls (and for this reason remains an object of worship and prayer) 
throughout history, rather than at a given moment to become a mere 
sporadic event in the relentless march of time. Nanak must remain 
theconquerer of time in order to claim our allegiance, and not as a 
plaything of history. 
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Unlike Islam, Sikhism did not start with a political success, but 
like OhPNM.min, as a protestor against it and a martyr at its hands. 
Rut. when, ultimately, there was no choice left but to fight the imperial 
rule v' all its own weapons and create an empire, no one’s social 
norm' or spiritual beliefs were tampered with. The Sikhs chose to 
remain a minority people, fighting not against but on behalf of the 
muoritv. and sharing political and military power\vith the others 
even on a more generous scale than they would have even under their 
own dispensation. Whether it was Banda Singh Bahadur or Ranjit 
Singh. Mah.'ir.'i ia of the Panjab, who led them to political victory and 
national self-assertion, the personal conduct of each one of them was 
made a subject of public scrutiny and if it did not accord with the 
Guru’s mandate, it was publicly censured and even punished.* For, 
to the Sikh, though earthly prosperity is sacred, not so at the expense 
of the moral health of the individual or the state, and those alone 
are fit to lead and rule who willingly submit themselves to the rules 
of good conduct as enunciated by the Gurus. Everyone else may be 
forgiven, but not the ruler of men. He must answer— and pay— for 
his deeds (and misdeeds). This is what has made the leadership of 
the Sikhs, whether spiritual or political, such a hazardous and tortuous 
task. No one can remain at the pinnacle for long. Time and again 
it has made the Sikhs leaderless, or a victim of intriguing gangsters 
or ignorant maglomaniacs, or sly sycophants of the powers that he, 
but their d.i\s have always been numbered. But, let it be also recorded 
that Sikh history not only demolishes reputations.it also builds them 
as speedily 

And this brings us to another vital point. The Sikhs do not 
build their pcoplehcod, like the Christians, or the Arabs or 
csen the Hindus either on the basis of territory or language, 
race, colour or caste, custom or tradition, but on the basis of religion 
in its widest possible sense. That is how, it is the Saint, the martyr 
and the man of compassion who his always elicited their soulful 


*Banda. as we shall see later, was disowned by the Sikhs, by and large, it is said, 
for his assuming the airs of a Ouru and flouting several other commandments of 
the tenth Master in the midst of a lifc-and-deaih struggle, (though some recent 
historians like Dr Gand* Singh. do not corroborate this thesis). So was Ranjit 
Singh, the founder of the Sikh empire in the entire North*Wesl of India, reputed 
to have been ccnstrcd publicly for laxity of private morals, by the then custodian 
of the Akal Takht, Akah Ph >ota Singh, who, at a general, also fought in many of 
Raniit Singh’s Wercc.1 battles and even laid down his life In one of them. 
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allegiance and not the man of power, or self-centred affluence. The 
means for any acquisitions are for the Sikh more important than the 
ends. This trait in the Sikh character nurtured for two centuries by 
the Gurus, and employed as a measuring rod ever thereafter has led 
also to some unfortunate consequences. Firstly, time and again it has 
tied down Sikh political life to the Sikh temples and their custodians 
(no matter how they attained their authority over them) and 
secondly, it has kept out of of the political arena some of the best and 
most sensitive minds of the community who have refused to be sub- 
jected to the vicious orthodoxy of the ignorant which was more 
often employed to keep the saner rivals out than to promote the ideals 
of the faith. The Gurus never intended— or propagated— such a self- 
stultifying view of the Sikh way of life as has, in recent times, been 
the community’s misfortune to witness.* 

However, this trait has given the Sikhs an edge over the other 
communities as well, though in another not wholly unexpected way, 
which is generally passed over by the historians. As their religion is 
bound not to any particular geography, culture (in a limited sense), 
race or caste, they are easy to spread out and integrate themselves 
with other societies the world over. Believing as they do in the 


• However, this point should not be laboured too much, as it is more an aberration 
on the life-current of the Sikhs than a permanent feature of their life True, that 
even after the demise of the tenth and the last Guru, Gobind Singh (1708 A.D.); 
the community fora time took its inspiration from the Gurdwara,, when they 
were fighting their life-and death battle, as under Banda Singh (1710-1716 A. D ), 
and during the Misal period immediately thereafter (upto 1800 A.D., the >car of 
Ranjit Singh’s rise to power). The latter, however, after acquiring his kingdom, 
very wisely separated the church from politics (which is not the same as separat- 
ing religion from politics) and instead of the Gurmalids (edicts) being issued f:om 
the holy Akdl Takht, at Amritsar, the highest seat of Sikh religious authority, a 
cabinet decision was instituted by him instead, and was accepted without -demur 
by the Sikhs at large. Moreover, the Sikhs have never, except during the periods 
of stress, accorded to their historic places a superstitious sanctits wheih would 
make totems of them. An arid desert-place, now called Damdama Sahib, was 
blessed by the tenth Guru as Guru's K&shi (Kdshi is considered the holiest of 
Hindu pilgrim-stations). 

The wars of the Cross that figui ed in history for the possession of Jerusalem 
by the Muslims and the Christians alike have never been thought of for Nankana 
Sfihib, the birth-place of the founder of Sikhism, which is now in the territorial 
and political jurisdiction of Pakistan, though managed nominally l\v the Sikhs, 
while several other historical shrines have been allowed to decay or to remain 
closed both in India and Pakistan, depending upon their importance and uuomc. 
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universal state and the universal man (and it is their religion that 
teaches them this), they have been and may well again be, the 
spearheads of many progressive movements the world over. As we 
shall see, early in the present century, the freedom movement of 
India took its roots in the most dedicated (even violent) form in some 
of the Sikh temples (as in California. Vancouver, Malays and Hong 
Kong) that the Sikh colonists had established abroad. The Gurdwara 
reform movement of the 1920's merged itself entirely with the non- 
violent struggle for freedom led by MihStmS Gandhi and Jawaharlftl 
Nehru. So did the Kooka movement, though .in a limited way, 
immediately after the revolt of 18S7 had been crushed.* Even the 
Communist Party of India has often enough participated on behalf 
of their official nominees, in the Gurdwara elections, and departure 


* I he Kookas (or the MmJivi bikhs) under Ham Kam brngn, the ir pious leade 
laid rightful claims for being the initiators of the frredom movement in the country 
Baha Ram Singh, once a soldier in the Sikh Army, became the spearhead of a movement 
tniuatally of spiritual regeneration among the Sikhs after their defeat and loss of empire in 1 84? 
at the hands of the British. But it is also a fact of history that under the inspiration of the revered 
Biha. his followers refused to have any truck with the English education and the British- founded 
institutions, including the law courts, the railway trains and the post office, etc They even 
boycotted the tap- water for its being polluted with the animal skin which allegedly lined the metal 
tubes! The Namfiarts also wore the home spun cloth long before Mahatma Gandhi initiated the 
movement of Swadeshi. Sixty-six Kook as were blown from the mouth of the canon at Malcrkotla 
aid B aba Ram Singh himself was deported to Rangoon where be died in incarceration, even (hough 
his deportation and arrest or the martyrdom of the 66 Kookas were concerned primarily with the 
murder of a few Muslim buichcn. and not consciously with the freedom movement, (however 
much anti-British they were culturally A sptntually). However. Baba Ram Singh’s preference for 
the rosary as against the sword, his emphasis on vegetarianism, hit revival of various Hindu 
rituals and customs, like havan and yognas, etc., and his followers’ strict observance of an 
eschssivc kitchen for their own sect, as in the case of the Brahmins, were repugnant equally to the 
doctrines of Guru Nansk and, Guru Gobtnd Singh. They do not look upon the Granth Sahib as 
"Guru” like the other Sikhs A believe in a personal Guru. The boycott of English education and 
such useful institutions as the law-courts, the post office, the railway train and tap-water made the 
Kookas a revivalist rather than a progressive movement, even though later the Kookas under 
Gandhiji’s leadership suffered much, along with other Sikhs, for the cause of the country's 
freedom. They are also said to have established some contact with the Russian Govt through one 
of their ”Subas* for the overthrow of the Bntuh Govt 


F. N. Could. 
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Time and again, the community was almost wiped out either 
physically or economically in the middle of nearly every century, (the 
last being in 1947) during the last half a millennium, and yet it rose 
again from its ashes, reinforced in its belief in the never-dying laws 
of God and the Guru. For, just as the Sikbs look to the past to be 
inspired by its martyrdoms, suffered for eternal values (and not for 
secular profit or dominions), they look forward to the future, to give 
a meaningful direction to history and not to become the willing or 
unwilling victims of its ever living-and-dving process. 



CHAPTER II 


GURU NaNAK 

(1469-1539 A. D.j 


Ouru Nar.uk the founder of the Sikh faith, was, according to 
ii:-> oldest e\tant biography, born on April 15, 1469 (Vais.ikb sudi 3, 
i >y> BAram.r *, at Tjlwar.di R.ic Bhoc, a village about 40 miles to 
the south- .vest of ! -.hore mow m Pakistan,). His father, Mehta Kalu, 
a Khatr: of the Vedi) clan, was a Patwari or accountant, to 
the Muslim landlord of the Milage, Rat Bu'ar by name, a Bhatti 
Rajput by caste, and of intense religious disposition. His mother, 
Tnpta. bore a daughter five years before the advent of NSnak and 
was named Nariaki, who later married a revenue official of high 
standing. Jaa.-m. a pious Khatri of Uppal caste. 

• Lit he m ’A ho iv M mk , ^ no? 'v*; I; is suggested h> some who want to 

be 'original* o* dirte'ci.r fro»Ti al' others that NJmak born in his mother* 
hometown, A A \uhii» im the divr.ct of Lahore . and hence was called N*nak 

(from Nana k* r. inner’s home. But Sikhs hasc never accepted this •onjcciure 
and Nank^ni Sahib has continued till ? h i ^ da> a* the onl> rcvojnived place of his 
birth. The onh per-on u ho tost propounds f his i hcoi > is Mcharsgn {of whom we 
shall hasc to speak miuh. Ia?c f m this chapter) onl> at one place in the 
Damdarna Sahib \cmoii of his ftoun though elsewhere and in the Khalsa College 
version (now published) it i> Kac -IMioc Do falssandi that ih cicdit^d with Ninak’s 
birth Mcharcan gives the name of Nanak's mother's hometosc n as C/ra/ra/td/d 
and r.4 jf Kahni Kdchful. Ihe I. liter them;* is vuppoitcd about 400 >car» after 
Nanak’s birth (during 'he disintegration of the Sikh empire when all Sikh 
institutions were under attack and suspicion was being sown about them), b> the 
court phvsieun of Ranjif Singh, W.LM M‘ Gregor (Historv of the Sikh*), who. 
however, identifies the mother's village as Starve, near hutch* a But he »* unreli- 
able m most of his details, including the date of Nanak's birth which he placet 


n 
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F. N. Contd. 

in 1468 and not 1469 and in his suggestion that NSnak's father being childless had 
become a holy mendicant till Ninak arrived (as a result of a faqir’s blessings, a 
story which he quotes but repudiates), and his father again resumed the occupation 
of a 'merchant*. Kinhi Kichhi is mentioned also by Cunningham (History of the 
Sikhs, P. 35 f.n.) because ."One manuscript account (which he does not name) 
states this**. But what about the other,, and more reliable manuscripts and the 
acceptance, without question, by all Sikhs, of Talwandi being the birth-place of 
Ninak which Cunningham himself accepts (ibid), besides Malcolm (Sketch of 
the Sikhs, P. 78) and Forster (Travels, i, 292-93). According to several old 
manuscripts, the Sixth Guru, Hargobind, visited Nanakani Sahib on his way to 
Kashmir, and this visit is commemorated in the form of a shrine. Ranjit Singh 
himself endowed this place with a liberal Jiglr and not any other. May be, some 
vested interests intent on making the mother’s birth-place (which is differently 
quoted by different writers) famous, circulated this theory, or just to create 
confusion in Sikh ranks, and to denigrate the importance of Nanakinl Sahib. 

It is strange that the Puritan Janam Sikht, and Gyin Ratnitali both do not 
give any name for Nlnak’s mother and wife and it is from Bill that the names now 
accepted are derived. Meharvln gives Tiplrl as Ninak's mother’s name and 
Ghumi for his wife. The name of the sister also is not mentioned by the tradition 
earlier than Gyin Ratnivall, pointing to the insignificance of female entities in 
Ninak’s times- 

** Though the oldest chronicles, like the Puritan Janam Sikhi, Meharvln 's 
Janamsikhl, and Janamsikhi of Bhli Mani Singh, corroborate this date, the later 
biographers like Bhli Santokh Singh (1788-1843 A. D.) give the full moon-night of 
Kirtlk (November) as his birthday. The latter’s Ninak Parkish (1823 A. D.), 
however, gives the age of Ninak to be 70 years, 5 months and 7 days, which also 
brings us back to April as jtis birth-date (though Bhai Vir Singh points out in his 
edited edition of "Ninalt Patklsh” (P. 1255) that several manuscript copies omit 
this reference, and thus it may be an interpolation). Says Macauliffe : "As late as 
Sambat 1872 (1815 A. D.). it was in Vaisikh (April) that the anniversary fair of 
Guru N inak’s birthday was always celebrated at Nanakinl.’’ According to him, 
Bhai Sant Singh Gylni a Sikh divine held in high esteem by Maharljl Ranjit 
Singh, first initiated the move to celebrate Guru Ninak’s birthday in Kirtik at 
Amritsar, in order to wean the Sikhs away from attending a Hindu fair held at the 
same time at Rim Tirath nearby. But, be does not quote any authority for this. 
See also " Katfk Ke Vasikh" by Karam Singh, and "A Short History of the Sikhs’’ 
by Ganda Singh (P. 2*. But. in spite of this evidence, it is really strange that 
Maharljl Ranjit Singh should have authenticated the Nlnakshlhi Samvat from 
Kirtlk and not Vaisikh. And. why have Sikhs so tenaciously stuck to the former 
date of Ninak’s birth and discarded altogether the latter one 7 If it is suggested 
that the Sikh farmers found Kirtlk more convenient than Vaisikh for celebrations 
of the Guru’s birthday, .the latter date coinciding with the cropping season, then 
Kirtlk.it similarly the sowing season for the farmer. And if this be a valid reason, 
why did Guru Gobind Singh deliberately choose Va Isikhi (April 13) for the birth- 
date of the Khtlsl 7 It is very naive to suggest that the flat of a single Gylni Sant 
Singh ran with the whole community three ceturies after the birth of Guru Ninak 
to accept whole-heartedly a sudden shift in the date of his birth! Why does Bhai 
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Kalu had one brother, Lalu, but the historians are silent about 
his occupation or the course of his life. It appears (from the dis- 
courses he is reported to have had with his son) that Narvak’s father, 
besides his official position, was a landlord of substance, and kept a 
large stable? The village of Talwandi, now called Nankiana, popular- 
ly NANKANA SAHIB V after the name of NSnak, was situated deep 
in a forest “girdled by a broad expanse of aborescent vegetation 
which, when not whitened by the sand blown by the winds of the 
desert, wears through all seasons a cheerful appearance". 


•• F. Y. Contd. 

GurdSs become lyrical in his praise of the full-moon night of Kdrtik (Kabits 343. 
44. 45. 48)? Kdrtik md t 9 rut Sarad pooranm.ish! , dth Jdm t Sdth ghari, dj teri bdri 
Hal" (i. e. In the cool season, of the month of KArtik. on this day of eight 
watches and sixty gharis, it is thy turn to appear) (Kabit 345). Is he merely 
giving a free play to his poc # ic fancy? But. he does not do so in respect of any 
other date. If it is suggested that Gurdas could have been more explicit by 
crediting this date positively with the birth of Guru Ndnak (which he doesn’t), 
^hen. it must also be seen that he makes a very veiled reference even to the 
martyrdom of Guru Arjun (vir 24. Pauri 23). to which he was himself an eye- 
witness. And this is so because in the Sikh credo, it is not the dates of birth and 
death that are of prime importance, but what they signify and impart to (he 
historical process. Or, is it that as Meharvftn's own father. Prithi Chand. was 
November-born, he could not detract from its importance by giving about the same 
birth-date to Guru Nanak? And, if Mcharvin’s is to be accepted as the most 
authentic of NAnak's biographies. then he ascribes names to both his 
mother and wife which no other chronicler docs . Says Cunningham: "The 
accounts agree as to the year of Nanak's birth, but differ with regard to the day 
of the month on which he was born. Thus, one narrative gives the 13th and 
another the 18th ot the month Kdrtik of the year 1526 of VikramAjii" (p. 35 
f.o.). If the Sikhs had abandoned the April date only in the days of Ranjit Singh, 
as Macauliffe suggests, then Cunningham being a contemporary must have known 
about it and made reference to it. All this leads one to conclude that much more 
research is necessary to disprove the prevalent dale of Nltuk’s birth. 

# Says the Slyar-ul-Mutdkhrln (Briggs’ translation, i. 1 10) that he was a grain 
merchant. 

•• Lit. The only home (ain) ofNAnak. Several shrines commemorating his birth 
and the doings of his childhood stand to this day at Nank&nA SShib. the more 
important being GurdwSrS Janam Asthdn (in memory of his birth); Kiard Sdhib 
(where his cattle grazed another's farm); Tamhu Sahib (see p.Jgf. n.); Patti Sdhib 
(in memory of his school days); Bdl-lild (commemorating his childhood pranks); 
and Mdtji Sdhib (whc>c he grazed the cattle). These were liberally endowed by 
the Sikh Mrsals and later by Ranjit Singh, which endowments have continued to 
tbit day and are now being administered by the Government of PikisiAn. 
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Towards the end of his life. Guru Nanak composed a Calender 
poem BARA MA’H (expressing his deep anguiih at his separation 
from GOD and also his ecstacy at the unitive experience) in which 
he gives us some idea of the natural beauty by which the countryside 
of his birth — the BSr — was surrounded: 

“ Blessed is the month of Cbaitra 

when the black bee hums with joy.. 

The woods are in bloom and / long for my love. 

The beauteous Koel sings in the mango-tree 

Blessed is Vaisakb when the trees are draped in 
green leaves. 

The bride sees it all and prays: 

'O Lord, have pity, and come into my home 

(Adi-Granth, P. 1108) 

At the age of six, Nanak was put to school first with a Hindu 
Pandit who taught him the rudiments of arithemetic and reading and 
writing in Dcvnagari, Gurinukhi, and Sanskrit or Sastri. Later, be 
studied with a Maulvi, who instructed him in the Muslim literature — 
both secular and spiritual. After a few years, they seems to have 
exhausted their store of learning for Nanak, as he seems to have des- 
paired of them both, and wandered in the woods nearby to meet and 
discourse with the holy men of various faiths, who abided there, on 
religion, philosophy and ethics. 

According to Sairul-Mutakhrin, Nanak was educated by one 
Sayyed Hassan*, a neighbour of his father’s who conceived a regard 
for him and who was wealthy but childless. “He was instructed in 
the most approved writings of the Mohammedans.” In his “Sketch 
of the Sikhs”, Malcolm reiterates several Muslim writers’ contention 


* Some scholars like Bhai KShan Singh give the name of his Muslim teacher as 
Qutab-ud-din. with whom he studied Persian in 1482 A.D., i.e. at the age of 13. 
At the age of 6, he is said to have studied, according to them, with Pandit Gopll 
who taught him Hindi (or was it Gurmukhi ?) and three years later with Pandit 
BrijIM from whom he learnt Sanskrit. This makes for an approximately 8-year 
schooling period. According to the Puritan Janant Sakhi, Nanak was sent to 
learn ’Torki’, (i.e. the Muslim tongue. Persian, and perhaps also Arabic) at the 
age of 9. and Sanskrit two years earliar fp. 6) (See also Klhan Singh’s Cur Shabad 
Ratniknr Mahin Kosh, P. 2073). 
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that “Nanak had learnt all the earthly sciences from Khawaja Kbizar, 
i.e. Prophet Elias."* 

While studying with a Hindu Pandit, Nanak is credited with 
having questioned his learned teacher ou the inner meaning of each 
letter, and on the wise one being non plussed at such an unusul 
enquiry, he himself gave the answers in a poem of exquisite beauty, 
called Patti (included in the Sikh Holy Book), the Adi-Granth.** 


• It has been fashionable for some historians to aver (hat, as Guru Ninak was not 
4 long” at school, he must have remained illitc ate But the 976 hymns, notably in 
Punjabi and Hindui interspersed liberally with Pc. Man and Arabic vocabulary . that 
he wrote and which have come down to us in their original purity, are of such 
excellence both as poetry and religious philosophy that the> debunk altogether the 
theory of Nanak’s “illiteracy” Thcv reveal su^h deep and searching study 
especially of the Vedas. the ShSstras. the Purjns. (he Quran, the Yoga Sutra of 
Pitanjali, etc , and such sure use of (heir technical terms in a language of such 
maturity and with their lyraal cry so intense and the handling of metre and rhyme 
so perfect that one is amazed at the i^r, orange of our “historians”. Compared to 
our modern curricula of liberal education sphere words arc memorised and ucts 
never experienced education in medieval times confined itself only to the hasK 
instruction in three Rs and has ^ tclig.ous and secular literature, the candidate 
later learning on hi', own. through expenen c and travel, and not through the 
printed word which was nowhere available I ven the most “learned” ol the 
monarchs and seers could not boast ot any learning other than this. 

•• The poem emphasises the uncomnrom.sing unity of God who is all-powerful, all- 
pervading. the creator, sustainer and dcstro 1 cr of all. who keeps detached and is 
yet involved in every detail of His creation . for no’hing happens which is not in 
accord with His Divine Order He apportions to each his lot according to his 
deeds. So. he who dwells upon Him, and looks upon good and bad alike, is released 
from the endless cycle of coming-and-going* and merges in Him. the eternal Truth 

Ninak. in this poem, calls himself a poet (Shair), and gives it the title of ' ar/;- 
fikhi' (i e. this acrostic or alphabetical pot m was written out {tikhi) on j wooden 
tablet (which to this day is called Pattn 

Whether he wrote this poem at the younn age of about 12 or 13 years, or later, one 
significant fact that emerges out of it is that the letters Guru Nanak uses arc not 
of the NSgri script, but of Gurrrukhi - all ^ of them, and including the typical 
Gurmukhi letter of ’3 U) The pronunciation of the letters is also not according 
to the Nigri but Gurmukhi characters f \ asui. khakhu . gdggd, etc., and not j d khd- 
fd). So. the thesis held by some biographers that he was taught only Nigri and 
not Gurmukhi as well, is knocked cur This also establishes clearly that it was 
not the second Sikh Guru - An cad - who should be credited (as many biographers 
suggest) with the “invention” of the Gurmukhi s npt whuh must have existed as 
indeed it did before Guru Nanak. (See the author’s “ Panjabi SAhit Oil Itikdt and 
G. B. Singh’s Gurmukhi d f Janam t * Vtchtir ) 
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After the completion of schooling at the age of 13, Nanak’s 
father arranged for his son’s Yagyopavit ceremony, when all Hindu 
male children of higher castes wear the Sacred Thread (symbolising 
re-birth or initiation into the faith) and hear the Word of the Veda 
from the family priest. A great feast was arranged and, as is usual, 
relations and friends from far and near gathered to participate in the 
auspicious occasion. But, to the chagrin and dismay of all, NAnak 
refused to wear the Sacred Thread saying, “I shall wear a Thread 
which will be soiled not, nor broken nor burnt, nor worn out , and 
will accompany a man into the beyond.” When asked lothingly by 
Pandit Hardyal, the family priest, what kind of Thread be would 
wish to wear, be answered serenely:- 

"If compassion be the cotton, 

And contentment the thread. 

And continence the Knot, 

And the Truth the twist," 

it would make an ideal Thread for one’s Soul, which would even defy 
death. Nanak continued : “What is the meaning of the Sacred 
Thread when a man who wears it holds not his hand from theft, 
fornication, falsehood and deceit ? Our hands that kill wear not 
the thread, nor th: feet wh ; ch rush out to commit evil, nor the 
tongue which slanders, nor the eyes which covet another’s beauty or 
riches. Himself the Brahmin goes about without a thread like this, 
but insists that the others wear it. Hear ye people : this is a wonder 
of wonders. His mind is blind and his name is wisdom!”*. 

This audacity the father could hardly bear. He was put to great 
ridicule and shame by his young son. So, he gave him some cattle to 
graze. It is said while he put the cattle to the pasture, he himself 

* Women and untouchables are prohibited from wearing the sacred thread, or 
hearing the Vedas. According to Manusmnii. a Brihmin should wear the thread 
of cotton, a Khatri of jute, and a Vaisha of sheep's wool. A Brahmin should 
wear, at this ceremony, black deer-skin, a Khatri red deer skin, and a Vaish a he- 
goat's skin. They should also hold in their hands staffs made out of different kinds 
of wood. For a Brihmin, according to Nirada, this ceremony should be held in 
spring; for a Khatri in summer and for a Vaisha in winter. A Brihmin should be 
initiated at 8, a Khatri at 1 1 and a Vaisha at 12 years of age. From this, one could 
safely inftr that Ninak’s age at this time could not be less than II years. Normally, 
the sacred thread is worn just before marriage and ir that were so. this ceremony 
would have taken place when Ninak was about 16. 
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sat composed, under a banyan tree, meditating on God. The cattle 
browsed through the standing crop of a farmer and despoiled it. The 
farmer complained to Rai Bular who seems to have made good the 
los^.* Such was the devotion that young Nanak evoked from his 
surroundings 

Several otner similar episodes are also narrated in the idiom of 
the devout to prove that Nanak had shown sure signs of divinity even 
in the early years of his life. Most exquisite verses are weaved 
round such incidents. Many historians doubt if these verses were 
uttered, spontaneously, on such occasions. But, their authenticity 
is not in doubt, and hence it is immaterial even if they were composed 
by Nanak later in life: what is significant is the grandeur of the 
vision they reveal.** 

It appears, despairing of Nanak as a farmer or a herdsman, his 
father gave him some money to buy merchandise from the market of 
Chuharkhana nearby. But Nanak gifted away this money to the poor 
who accosted him on the way. When he came back empty-handed, 
his father went out to meet him outside the village where he sat 
under a tree, + and asked what had become of the money he was 
entrusted with. Niinak replied: “Father, you had asked me to do a 

• According to the PurMan Janam Sokhi (p. 7| a miracle was wrought hv NSnak at 
this time and sshen they all went out to visit the gra.cd larm it seemed to stand 
intact. 

•• For instance, when asked by his father to farm, he is reported to have said:- 
"In my body's f arm nr mind is the ploughman and right conduct the cultivation 
I water it with num.litv and sow in it the seed of God's I scence Contentment 
is my harre win..: of it, and Poverty its lencc. Tended by love, the seed will sprout 
and fill my granary " iSora'h M. I), lie continued * I'll grow so mu. h in my 
farm that it will be sutTuicnt not only for me and my family, but the whole world. 
And after one has eaten out of my hands, he will crave no more It will settle the 
accounts of everyone whether these be of this birth or the previous ones And the 
Man for whom I till my land protects me trom drought as from floods and what- 
ever I ask and whenever, he gives so much that I entreat 'Trough, no more.” 
( Puritan Janam Sakhl, P. 9) 

When asked what his Master was like, he is believed to have said T very one 
hears of Him as great, and calls Him so. but he alone knows His worth who sees 
Him. O Father, my Master's worth can be measured not. for he who loses Him 
merges in Him. One would compare Him if there were one to compare with 
Him. So everyone who knows Him says 'O God. Thou art only what Thou 
art.” (Asi M. f. Chaupadf). 

t This aged tree is still preserved with a wall built round it for protection It is 
known as Tambu Silhih. or the holy trunk 
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“profitable bargain” (Sacha Sarnia)* what better profit could one 
have in this world and in the next than being blessed by feeding the 
poor and the holy?” Kalu was naturally enraged and spanked his 
son for his recklessness. 

It is said, Nanak would now keep to himself for long hours and 
take little interest in the affairs of the world. He would sit listless 
in long and deep meditations. The father fearing that Nanak perhaps 
had been gripped by some mysterious malady called in a physician 
to examine him. The physician felt his pulse, but the ‘patient’ smiled 
and said : 

“O innocent one, feel not my pulse, for my malady is not of the 
body but of the Soul. Take not care of me, O wise one, but of 
thyself, foi he who is not himself would respond not to thy cure. 

The malady I’m blest with is that I’m in love and he alone whose 
lover I am knows how to get me over it.”** 

When the physician, wonder-struck, asked Nanak what the 
malady of his Soul was like, he answered in most profound terms 

"My one malady is that I live separated from myself. 

And the other that / seek to be what / ought to be. 

And the third that I'm in the eye of the all-powerful 
Angel of Death. 

And. then, there is pain to suffer and man comes only 
to pass away. 

O worthy physician, which of these maladies would you 
cure, yea. which indeed I" + 


He emphasised that while the maladies of the body could be 
cured, the maladies of the Sou] could not be, unless it found its 
identity with the Oversoul. And this one could not do unless be 
forsook his selfhood ( haun-main ) and identified himself with the 
whole creation by making its pain one’s own. 

Hi» father and mother tried hard to bring him round to the ways 
of the world, but Nanak felt called upon to perform a mission for 


* The main Gurdwai.t in the memory of this cscnl is still known SaehJ Saudd (now 
in West* Pakistan, in the district of SheikhupuiS). 

*• Malltdr Ki l\5>. M. I. 
t Malh.tr M. I 
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which he felt acutely he had been entrusted with by God. He told 
them :• 


“/ know not who's my father, who my mother, and from 
where I came : 

And why have fire and w ater blended to make of me 
what / am. 

Within me there's something that gnaws at my heart as 
if my soul is on fire. 

And I feel only if / submitted to my Lord's Will, there'll 
be peace for me." * 


Despairing, the parents thought of marrying him off. Perhaps, 
they thought, he might feel settled in the ways of the world after his 
marriage. So, possibly at the age of 16,* he was married to 
Sulakhani, daughter of Moolft, a pious Chonfi Khatri merchant of 


t Gauri M. I 

* There is some difference of opinion regarding the age of his marriage. Bhii Mani 
Singh in his Cyun Ratndrali avers t hat NJnak married at the age of 14. when he 
was still at Talwar.di (P. 123). Gardi Singh (A History of the Sikhs) suggests 
18 to be his age at marriage, when he had. according to him. shifted to Suliinpur. 
Says the Puritan Janam Sdkhi "at the age of 12. Nirak was married" (P. 6). 
Meharvln's Janamu’khi gives the dale of the betrothal ceremony as the first day of 
the dark half of Vaisikh (Vaisikh Vadi Ekam), Samvat 1342, i.e. "when he was 
13*16 years of age”, and that the marriage took place at Talwandi (P. 33) If 
NAnak finished his s:hooling at 13. it must have taken quite some lime for his 
parents to persuade him to marry. And, knowing as we do his predispositions in 
his early days, it it unthinkable that he would have accepted the Nawib’s service 
(rejecting all other avocations) before his marriage. If it is suggested that an early 
marriage was popular, and must have been insisted upon by his parents before he 
grew into an adult and could become more difficult, the natural answer would be 
that in that case we shall have to dismiss sll stories (let alone miracles) about his 
'unusual* and 'other-worldly* utterances and behaviour right from his school days. 
What is the authority of the historians for their conjectures about the age of 
marriage, joining the NawEb’s service and later abandoning it is not known. 
Meharvftn makes such a graphic account of this marriage and makes it such a 
fabulous affair that, it appears, both psrties were extremely well-to-do. Meharvin 
gives the name of Ninak’s mother as TlfOrd and of his wife. Churn! . Malcolm 
quoting some nameless Sikh authors, gives the date of marriage as Asdrh (June* 
July) of Samvat 1345. i.e. at the age of 19. 
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Balfilfi (now in the district of Gurdispur). He had two sons from 
this marriage — Sricband and Lakhmi Das.* 

Now that he had somehow accepted to enter into matrimony and 
had two sons and a wife to look after, it was but natural that a man of 
N&nak*s sense of natural responsibility looked out for some employ* 
ment. So, according to all reliable accounts, be accepted the 
suggestion of his parents to join the service of Naw&b Daulat Khiln 
Lodbi (later Governor of Panjgb) at Sultinpur, then the capital of 
Jullundhur- Doab. This appointment obviously was secured for him 
by his brother*in»law, Jairam, who already was employed with the 
Nawab and was held by the latter in high esteem for his honesty and 
piety. After a while, N&nak was joined by bis wife and two sons, as 
according to most early accounts of his life, he stayed here for about 
ten veers.* Here he was also joined bv Mard&ni. a Muslim drummer 

* No one is clear about the dates of their birth, though both were alive at the time 
of their father’s demise. MtharvOn gives their dates of birth when NCnak was 27 
and 28, i. e. in 1496 and 1497 A.D., i.e. twelve years after bis marriage according to 
this author when N&nak was still at Talwandi (P. 66). According to Kfban Singh. 
Lakhmi Dfs was bom on 19 Phagun. Samvat 1553 (1496 A.D.) at Sultinpur and 
died on 13 ValsOkh, Samvat 1612 (1355 A.D.) at Kartlipur (MahSn kosb, P. 3162). 
The dates for Sri Chand given by him are :• Birth : Bhadon Sudi 9. Samvat 1551 
(1494 A.D.) at Suli&npur and death on 15 Asuj. Samvat 1669 (1612 A. D.) at the 
age of 118 years. Lakhmi D&s was a married householder and the Bedis of the 
present day claim their descent from him, even though, as we shall learn later, he 
was disinherited by bis father for his impudence and excessive display of worldly 
outlook. Sri Chand became an Ud&si recluse, and his Akhir&s or Maths did a lot 
to propagate the faith of NIoak in their own Vedantic light even during the darkest 
days of the persecution of the Sikhs by the Mogbals. The orthodox Sikhs, 
however, have never identified themselves with the Udlsis, calling them a heretical 
sect, disapproved of by Guru N&nak himself. 

* “A History of the Sikhs", by Gandi Singh and Tcji Singh affirms that N&nak 
was married at the age of 18, while in the employ of the Naw&b at Sulttqpur, and 
left service at the age of 27 to launch upon his divine miaaioa. The ParOtam Jama* 
SOkhl it ailent aa to how many years N&oak stayed at Sultinpur. However, it is 
stated here that after his marriage ami the birth of his two sons, at Talwandi. 
Nlnak joined the service at Sultinpur, leaving his family behind aad assuring 
them that he would call them when he felt settled. From the respect aad trust 
of the Nawlb that he enjoyed, it can be safely conjectured tint it must have been 
a reasonably long period of stay here. Meharvln, however, says N&nak went to 
Sultinpur at the age of 35 yean. 4 months and 15 days, and stayed there only for 
2 years. According to him <P. 73). Mardlnt sccempenied him along with ten 
servants and that Nlnak rode on a horse hack, took another one also along, together 
with two csmeMoads of goods, tents, clothes, linen carpets and fUraitotp (a 
paraphernalia wholly alien to Nlnak ’s way of life). 
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(doom or Mirasi) of Talwandi, who seems to have developed a special 
liking for NAnak from his very early days and played deftly on the 
rebeck ( rahab ), as Nanak sang his hymns.* From his masterly 
compositions in verse for which detailed instructions are given as to 
their rasa and tala , one can safely deduce that Nanak was a man of 
great sensibility and a lover and practiser of fine arts, particularly 
classical music and poetry. Mardana too seems to have secured the 
employment of the NawJib** through the intervention of Nanak. 

According to all reliable records, Nanak became extremely 
popular with the Nawjb and his servants to whom he would issue rations 
from the imperial stores. “He worked so well that everyone was 
pleased with him and said, ‘What a man, what a man’*. Everyone 
commended him to the Nawab who also became enamoured of him. 
Whatever rations ( aloofa) he got for himself, he would offer these to 
others in the name of God, himself being content with the barest 


• According to the Purjtan Janam SJkhi (P. 14', he and several other companions 
of NXnak’s childhood came here to seek employment with the NawAb and secured 
it through the intervention of NAnak. And when NAmk sat to cat. he would 
always share h:s food with all his companions. Till late into the night, they would 
all sing the praises of God. and during the last watch of the night (about 4 A.M.) 
NAnak would go cut to the river and bathe to participate again with his compa- 
nions in devotional singing till the morning rose, and he would dress himself in 
proper form "anointing his forehead with a saffron-mark” and leave for the office, 
an account book in his hand. 

11 All historians arc agreed that Nawfcb Daulat KhAn Lodhi (died 1526) was 
appointed Governor of Pan jab by Ibrahim Lodhi in or about 1502 A I) ard 
remained at his post for over 20 > c i rs. giv ing the PanjAb comparative peace and 
prosperity. But. I iter, due to the maltreatment of himself and his son. he turned 
against Ibrahim and invited Babur to invade India in 1523 (Oxford History of 
India, V. Smith, third edition, P. 321). Liter on he turned against BAbu' as well, 
for the emperor not having kept his word for restoring PanjAb’s Governorship to 
him (which he had lost in an expedition against him by BihAr Khan, a general of 
IbrAhim Lodhi) but instead arrested h.m, though he was later released and put 
in charge of SultAnpur (Banncrjcc. Involution of the KhAlsA, P. 39), which, 
according to KAhan Singh, was his ancestoral estate (Mahftn Kosh, P. 1958). 
SultAnpur then was also the capital of a province - lullundur-Doab. So wc know 
that Daulat KhAn had something to do with SultAnpur. where the ruins of his fort 
can still be seen. BAbur in his mentions Daulat Khin's father, TItir 

KhAn. "as having been appointed by Bahlol Lodhi to the Governorship of a 
country north of Satlcj (?) and Sarhind. and that on his death. Sikandar Lodi took- 
over these territories and gave only LAhore to Daulat KhAn one or two >ears be- 
fore I came into KAbul (910 A H . i.e. in 1502 or 3) M . (A.S. Beveridge's 
translation. Vol.f, P. 383). 
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minimum for his upkeep.”* It is also said when he would weigh up 
the stores and reached at the figure M3’ (in Hindustani Terd, which 
also means Thine), he would enter into an ecstasy and continue 
endlessly to repeat : “Terd, main Terd ” (Thine, O God, I am 
Thine”). ** 

One morning, as he had gone to the river as usual “along with an 
attendant”, he entrusted his clothes to the latter and himself entered 
into the water of thp/iver Vain, “hut did not come out”. Says the 
Purdtan Janam Sakhl he was in the meanwhile “ushered into the God’s 
Presence in the True Court. Lord-God offered him a cup of nectar say- 
ing, ‘drink thou it, Nanak, it is the nectar of My Name.’ Nanak bowed 
down to His God, drank the cup and was blessed by God. Said God, 
‘Nanak, I’m with you. My blessing is upon you. I’ve emancipated 
you and whosoever will utter thy name will also be blessed. Keep 
detached from the world of ‘comiog-and-going’, and dedicate thyself 
to Nam (identication with the totality of existence), Dan (charity of 
heart) and Isnan (purity of conduct), seva (selfless service) and simran 
(meditation on God). 1 have blessed thee with My Name. So, commit 
thou thyself only to this task.’M 

The same source states that Nanak was asked by God to utter 
what he had experienced of God, and Nanak uttered “in the 


* Purdfan Janofn Sdkhi, P. 13 

•• Says Malcolm in his "Sketch of the Sikhs'* (P.15) that on reports reaching the 
Nawab that Nanak was squandering his stores on unauthorised persons, he arrested 
Jairam. But, on the account being taken, a balaiuc v. as four d in his fa\our on 
which Jairam was not only released but lc-instated in the cmplo>ment and the 
favour of his master. 

t As this is the most decisive and turning point in the life of Nanak. we have 
quoted at some length from the original sources as to the nature of his experience 
which finally settled for him the course of his future life. It must be mentioned 
here that taking out all that is mystical from the life of a prophet and the founder 
of a world faith and to bung him down to the level of a mere historical person 
would NEVER yield the whole man to us. Moses, Jescs, Mohammad. Gautam 
the Buddha and other prophets and m\ sties of repute all had this kind of spiritual 
experience which words might express in myth, or symbols unintelligible to the 
merely secular, but which is nonetheless most significant to understand and 
appreciate the meaning of thc«r life and message. 
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strains of the “Unstruck Melody” (Anhad dhuni) the following 
hymn:— 

“If aeons were my age 
And air my food and drink ; 

And I caged myself in a cave 

Where entered neither the sun nor the moon. 

And, were I not to sleep even in dream, 

1*11 still not be able to value Thee, nor Thy Name, O Lord. 

The True Lord has His Seat in Himself : 

I only hear of His Merits. 

If I were to be pressed like a reed-mat, or ground 
Like grain in a mill : 

If I were to burn myself in fire, 

And mix with the ashes, 

I’d still not be able to value Thee, nor Thy Name, O Lord. 

If I were a bird and trailed across a hundred skies. 

And remained unseen, and ate nought nor drank, 

I’d still not be able to value Thee, nor Thy Name, O Lord. 

If I were to read through millions of pages 

If I were to write with an ocean of ink with the speed of winds. 

I’d still not be able to value Thee, nor Thy Name, O Lord." 

(Sri RagM.I, 4.2) 

Lord-God then said: “Nanak, you have realised My Hukam (The 
Divine Order, or Will). Whomsoever you will bless will also be 
blessed by Me My name is the Transcendent Cod (Parbrohma-Par- 
meshwar), thy name will be Guru-God (Guru-Parmeshwar).” Nanak 
then prostrated on God’s Feet, and was blessed by God with a Robe of 
Honour. The same source says that Nanak uttered the Japjl (Sikh 
morning prayer) and the Ani* at this time in the presence of God. 

When N2nak did not appear for a considerable time, the atten- 
dant, disappointed, rushed back to report to the Nawab. A great 
search was conducted, divers tore through the waters but could find 
no trace of Nanak. “After three days,” he appeared at the same spot 
from where he bad disappeared. On his return to the town,“he dis- 
tributed all be bad".* 


• Puritan Janam Stick! P. 15 It is also stated here that the Guru tang his morning 
prayer, the Japjl in Rig Asi. though the Adi Granth contains no such direction. 
•Ibid. p. 15. 
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Many people gathered round him. The Nawab also came to see 
him and asked: “Nanak, what has happened to you?”. The people 
said to him; "Sir, he has been for three days in the river. It appears, 
his brain got touched.” The Nawab said: "It is most heartbreaking 
for me.” Nanak now only had a loin-cloth as his wear. The rest he 
bad gifted away, and went out into the wilderness to join the faqirs 
along with Mardana. 

Foi a whole day, Nanak would utter noi a word. The next 
day, he made an unusual utterance: "There is no Hindu* no 
Musalm&n (N& Ko Hindu, nd Musalmdn)* and would utter nothing 
else. People reported this to the Nawab who said: "Do not disturb 
bis way of life, for he is a faqir.” But the Qazi would not be silen* 
ced and prevailed upon the Nawab to ask NSnak into his presence. 
But Nanak refused to go, saying: "What do I care for the Nawab?” 
The Nawab sent his men again who pleaded : "Nanak, the Nawab 
wants to see your holy face ( dldar ). In the name of God, please do 
bless him." Nanak thereupon went to the court, wearing a muktd 
(black string, made of wool or silk, which the faqirs wrap round 
their turban or cap or wear it across their chest denoting renunciation 
and abandonment). The NawSb asked him to remove it and wear 
a Kamatband (a soldier’s or an official's belt) instead. It is said, 
Nanak did as he was bidden. The Nawab then asked the Qazi to 
question Nanak on anything he wanted to. The Qazi naturally asked 
him to explain whaipf he meant by the unusual utterance he was 
making— "nd ko Hindi, nd Musalmdn". The Guru replied: 

"It is far too hard to be a Muslim: only if one has an implicit 
faith in the religion of God, and purges oneself of the scum of ego 
with the scraper (of truth) and submits to the will of God, oblite- 
rating his doubts about life and death, and is compassionate to 
all life; then alone one my be called a true Muslim.” 

(Mfijh M.l. Shafoka) 


• How revolutionary this utterance then was (as it still is even among the most 
enlightened communities) would be clear from the treatment meted out to a con- 
temporary Brahmin sagte. Budhan of village Kaner (according to Firisht*. Kataen, 
near Lucknow), whom IbrShim Lodhi. the Emperor of Delhi, put to death on 
Xhefalwd given by two Qtzis. The only crime he was charged with was that the 
Brahmin had proclaimed in the hearing of *ome Muslims that "the religion of 
both Hindus and Muslims, if practised with sincerity, was equally acceptable to 
God". (Elliot’s translation of Tirlkh-l-Daoodi" , Vol, 4, pp. 464-63). 
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Elaborating further his point, he said : “The true mosque for a 
Muslim should be compassion; his prayer-mat implicit faith in God, 
and the right livelihood his Quran; humility his circumcision, and 
continence his fasting, good deeds his Kauba, and Truth his prophet 
and the dependence on God's Grace his Kalinul and the Nimdz .•» 

It is said the Qazi was non plussed and the Nawab stopped him 
from further argument saying: “There is no occasion now to question 
him further." But the Qazi was persistent and wanted Nunak to per- 
form the Nim.iz with him and see if it made any difference to him. 
Nanak accompanied him to the mosque, but stood aloof and just 
smiled. The Qazi, full of \s rath, reported the matter to the Nawab 
saying: ‘ You say that he is a good man, but see how he, a mere 
Hindu, laughed and ridiculed me when I was offering my prayers in 
the mosque ” When the Nawab questioned Nanak, he replied: “I 
smiled not to ridicule him but because the prayers of the Qazi were 
not accepted by God, for while he prayed, his mind was in his marc 
which had given birth to a foal this morning, lest the young one fall 
into the well nearby. It is said the Qazi. amj/cd at Nanak’s intuition, 
bowed down to N.inak in reverence, saying. “He is the blessed 
of God.” And, says the Puratun Janam Siiklti, all Sayyads, Sheikhs, 
Qazis, Maftis, Khans, Mehrs and Muqqadams were similarly impre- 
ssed by his perceptisc s ision. Io whichever side he turned, people 
greeted him with utter reverence. The Nawab said: "N.tnak has 
attained the Truth. It would be a sacrilege to question him." He too 
bowed at Nanak’s feet— an unusual gesture by an autocratic official 
of middle ages but revealing also the the catholicity of his outlook 
and his spiritual leanings. Then, whosoever came to the Nawab 
said: “God speaks through Nanak." The Nawab persuaded him to 
slay back saying: “All the kingdom and the possessions and the 
authority I have is yours. It is my misfortune that a Vizier of mine 
like yours should turn a iaqir."* But Nanak left for the wilderness, 
saying: “God will bless you, but 1 shall stay not here. The world 
and all its pleasures and possessions are yours. I have abandoned 
them from this day.”* 


• It is an ama/mg fact of his*or> lha. though Guru Nanak had to say guile a few 
hitler things later on about the kings, courtier*, Qa/is. and Mullahs, his firM 
admirers were .ill Muslims Rai BuMr Mardana. Nawab Daulat Kb an Lodhi, and 
his Muslim k • hers of Arahu A Persian. In all the three biographic*, called the 
Janannikhii, .written about a hundred years after Nanak. pnuibly in the regime* 
of Shah Jahan and Auran^cb, the biographer* paint a picture of communal 
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* F. N. ( Contd ) 

tolerance (if not of harmony), not only on the part of Muslim divines, sufis, etc., 
but even poll tical dignitaries. This point has to be emphasised due to the 
confusion created by interested historians of later da>s picking upon only casual 
and stray incidents or one or two bigoted Muslim monarchs like Aurangzcb, who 
was tyrannous not only to the Hindus, but also to his father and brothers and 
sons and daughters, but of this later. 

MehervSn (1581-1640 A.D ), nephew of Guru Arjun, writes in his Janamsdkhi : “In 
the days of Nanak’s marriage , grain was cheaper a bundled times and the land- 
icvcnue much less. The officials did justice; the subjects were religious-minded. 
Everyone was happy and the days were good ” (P. 29, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
cd., 1962). This is corroborated by contemporary historians as well, though 
religious bigotry on the part of some Muslim rulers or Mullahs and Qazis in 
the days of transition is duly emphasised by others. For a fuller view of Nanak's 
times, see Chapter. I. 

** At this point, we must consider Nanak's treatment of his family. Undoubtedly, 
in an Indian household upto very recent times (on the countryside this is still the 
case) no man ever took in o consideration the views of his wife, or even of grown- 
up children, about his career. Only the parents counted (as they s- ill do) and with 
them dialogues and discussions of Nanak are frequently mentioned, in detail, by 
all his biographers, though Nanak is reported always as totally engrossed in the 
world of the spirit to whom the reactions of the family even his parents— are of 
no account. 

Bu f , Nanak who insisted on a life of the household and glorified womanhood 
and painted such sensitive accounts of woman's physical charm and beauty, 
identifying her with the awakened human soul, could not have treated his wife and 
children casually. He may have been averse to marriage initially, but once he 
entered into matrimony, he would have spared nothing to keep them happy. It 
can, therefore, be safely surmised that he took up service wi<h the Nawab only for 
fourteen years after which the sons could look after themselves What is more 
he came back to them after his long jou rneys and visited his family after the con- 
clusion of every single tour, even as the Janamsdkhi tradition testifies. 

His love for his sister 'Nanaki' is referred to in most touching terms in some 
of the Sakhis, and equally so for his mothei. When Nanak met his mother on his 
return from his very first tour, and she wailed : “Sacrifice, O son. to thee: Sacrifice 
a million times. Blessed is the earth thou walkest upon blessed the people thou 
mcctcst”, Nanak could not restrain himself, and wept. (Purdtan Janam Sdkhi 
P. 49). 

And, whenever even a casual mention is made of his wife, as when lie 
departed for Sultanpur, Nanak treats her with great affection and consideration. 
On seeing her cry, he said: "O my innocent one, what use I was to thee here?" 
She said: “While you weie here. I felt blest as if with i he rule of the world. 
Without you, the world is no use to me." Nanak wav greatly moved and said: 
“Do i.ot worry. Let me go now and ii l can find employment. 1 shall call thee.' 
[Phrdian Janam Sdkhi. P. H), which he did. That such words aie rut in the 
mouth of Nanak by the devout biographer who delineate him at the level of a 
myth and a legend, if not t.od Himself, speaks much about Nanak's attachment 
to his family . 
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As we have seen, there is a still a dispute as to the exact date of 
Nanak’s birth, and some may argue about Nanak’s total years of 
schooling or the exact date or the occasion when a particular verse of 
his was composed or uttered, but no one has disputed his highly 
inquisitive and cultured mind* or the authenticity of his compositions 
included in the Adi-Granth. There are differences of opinion about 
the age and place of Nanak’s marriage, but none whatsoever about the 
fact that he was married and had two sons. The service with Nawab 
Daulat Khan Lodhi as a store-keeper is also conceded by all biogra- 


* Swimi Dayanand, founder of the Aryl SamSj, did attack Nlnak’s learning (vide 
Satylra'h Parkish's Chapter on the Sikhs), but for wrong reasons. He says the 
Guru knew little of Sanskrit and yet tried to pretend that he did. As an illustration, 
DayXnand accuses Nanak of having corrupted many Sanskrit words like ‘Bhai' 
(fear) which Ninak changes into "Bhau." Being ignorant of how the Prakrits and 
the spoken tongues like Panjabi, even though derived from Sanskrit, underwent 
cnanges and tatsam words became tadbhav, the Swimi did not know that "bhai” 
of Sanskrit always changes into "Bhau" in Panjibi. 'Khai‘ into Khau* and soon. 
Then, Ninak was writiting not in Sanskrit but in Panjibi or Hindi, though, at 
other places he also uses the tatiam form of 'Bhai* as well (see Asl dt Var, M. I). 
Again, the Swlmi's charge that the Guru reviled the Vedls. without having read 
them, is based on ignorance. The Guru did criticise, like the Buddha before him. 
the Vedic pantheism, ritualism, formalism, the hierarchy of caste with the Brahmin 
at the top. but he never reviled any religion as such. The quotation on which the 
Swimi bases his argument ( 'Ved Pa'ht Park Brahmi mood, Charon Vtd Kahini") 
docs not occur in the Adi-Granth. 
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pbers, though not at what age he was engaged in or abandoned this 
service. That most of the time Mardana, the Muslim drummer, 
accompanied him on his divine mission is also corroborated by most 
of the early biographers, though the name of Bala, a Hindu Jat of 
Sandhu clan, is also suggested by one or two later biographers as 
being his companion at the time of “ Sacha Sauda" (or, the True 
Bargain) and then later also as a travelling companion. His “first” 
biography called Bhiii Bale Wall Janamsdkhi (a tell-tale biography full 
of myth and miracle which became the last and not the first of Nanak’s 
biographies) is also ascribed to him. * 

The names of his father, mother, sister, wife, sons, as of the 
village chief are identical in most of the biographies. That Nanak 
was a precocious child, given to questioning and with a cute and per- 
ceptive mind and intense spiritual disposition is also illustrated at 
great length even by those Muslim historians unfavourably disposed 
to the house of Nanak. That he was a classical musician and poet of 
great excellence is also not in dispute, nor the fact that he evoked 
reverence of both Hindus and Muslims from his early days, and that 
the first slogan of his mission was: “A r <i Ho Hindu. Na Afusalmdn ” 
(There is no Hindu, no Musalman). 

But, when NanaV enters upon his divine mission after abando- 
ning service with the Nawab, quite a few of his journeys and incidents 
connected with them become the subject of controversy. 

First, let us state on the authority of contemporary evidence, 
which incidents and places in the life of Nanak are part of the Sikh 
heritage. For this, we have to rely mainly on the following 
sources : 

1. Bhai Gurddi (Died 1637 A.D.). A near relation of the third 
Sikh Guru, Amar Das, who lived in the court of the third, fourth, 
fifth and the sixth Gurus, was a devout Sikh, and a poet and philoso- 
pher of a high order. He gives us in his Vars (ballads, which arc 40 in 
all), a few major incidents in the life of Guru Nanak (Var 1) and the 
names of a few of his choice disciples (Var 1 1). 


* The fact that Bh5i B.lls did not accompany the Guru in m>! ol h,s nave's and 
that his name is neither mentioned h> Hhai Ciurd.is (in Y.r llinot h> a iv of the 
older chronicles of (iuru Nanak should not oblige us to dismiss him out of account. 
The relics associated with him, like Hli<ii B ile D.i A '/ >•>.'/, in N.ink.i t.» Sahib itself 
and the very strong and pcisistcnt tradition associating Ins nunc as a companion 
of Guru Ndnak at least in his earlier travels also point to the s ime conclusion. 
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He was also the scribe of the Adi-Granth and his work, according 
to an accepted tradition, was described by the fifth Guru, Arjun, to 
be the ‘Key’ to the understanding of the Sikh ethos and doctrine. 
Being so much near to the four Gurus who succeeded the second 
Nanak, his word cannot but be accepted as the most authoritative, 
the more so because the charge of interpolation has never been 
levelled against his work. 

But then, he is also a poet, given to flights of imagination. Also 
he is writing as a missionary and not as a historian. Moreover, he 
is writing about 80 years after the demise of Guru Nanak when the 
latter had already become a legend and a god. But making allowance 
for all these facts, one cannot but accept as truth the outlines, if not 
the trappings, of Nanak’s life as revealed by him. He does not write 
a detailed account of Nanak’s life but only refers to what he considers 
to be the most significant events of his later life. In particular, he men- 
tions ( after referring briefly to his visit to "all" the pilgrim-stations ), 
Nanak’s sojourn to Mecca and Baghdad to have a dialogue there 
with Muslim divines; to the Sumeru (or Kailash) mountain to 
converse with the Yogis; to Multan to have a discourse with the Sufis 
there, and to Achal Vatala to debunk the commonly-held yogic belief 
that it is through miracles that a man of God establishes his claim to 
spirituality. Finally, Bhai Gurdas refers to Guru Nanak’s settled 
life as a house-holder, at Kartarpur (now in Pakistan), a town- 
ship he himself founded on the left bank of the river Ravi, where 
passing on his throne to Bhai Lchna, his devotee, in preference to his 
sons “who were bad of mind and rebellious of conduct and followed 
not the Master’s commands,’’ he left for the heavenly abode. 

In fact, these are indeed the most significant events of Nanak's 
life. About Nanak’s visit to Mecca, Medina and Baghdad, we have 
referred at some length later in this book. A significant fact that emer- 
ges out of Nanak’s discourse with the Yogis at Achal Vatdla is that 
when asked to perform a miracle, Nanak refused to, saying, in the 
words of Bhai Gurdas : — 


‘ 'bit jhon sac he mini de, 
hor Kardmdt asdthc ndhecn." 

and :- 

"gur singiit bdni hinitn , 
dooji < t naheen hai kdi." 


i. c. “Apart from the True Name (of God), I have no other 
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miracle to show”, “and but for the companionship of the Guru and 
the Word (of God), I lean on no other support.” 

Elaborating it further and basing his argument on a similar hymn 
by Guru Nanak, Bbai Gurdas puts these words in the mouth of the 
Guru: — ‘‘Even if I werd to wear the robes of fire and abide in the house 
of snow; even if I were to eat iron and drive the whole world before 
me: even if I were able to weigh up the earth and the sky in a balance 
with a mere tanka (an insignificant weight) and had so much (spiritual) 
power that I could ferry anyone across (an ocean) merely by wishing 
it, it would be all vain without the illumination of the True Name, as 
the shade of a cloud. * 

And yet, Bbai Gurdas seeks to establish the identity of the Guru 
through the miracles which he, according to Gurdas, performed at 
Mecca and in Baghdad ! 

Again, on the one hand, Bhai Gurdas makes Guru Nanak laud 
unmistakably the life of the household in his dialogue with the yogis 
at Achal Vatala,* and yet prefaces the life of Nanak with statements' 
which are not corroborated by the Word of the Guru anywhere in the 
Adi Granth. For instance, his statements, that when the Guru 
ventured out 01 his jurneys, “he (Nanak) having first attained the 
Grace of God, later entered upon a life of extreme austerities,” and 
that “he lived on sand and akka (swallow-wort) and slept on bare, 
hard ground, littered with gravel ( roran ki gur kari vichhdi)", cannot 
be taken in their literal sense. 

Bhai Gurdas mentions only the name of Mardana, and not of 
Bala or any other as having accompanied the Guru on his journeys.* 

* Asked Bhangarnath (he yogi: "Why you have poured Kihiji (an alkaline liquid) 
in the 'milk' and soured it, so that now when you churn the stuff, >ou gather no 
butter?” (i.e. by donning a householder's robes and involving jourselt with the 
world, you have lost the merit of holiness). The Guru replied: "O Bhangarnath, 
your mother ti.e. your Guru) knew not the way. She "washed" not the "churn” 
(i.e. the bod>) and thus through ignorance burnt down the (lower' (of the soul). 
For, what kind of holiness is this that you abandon the world and vet beg at the 
door of the householders for alms? Without giving, one receives nothing.” 

Other Sikhs of Guru Nanak that Bhai Gurdas mentions without any details 
regarding their lives arc:- 

T«ru Popat, PrithS KherS, Mardana, Prithimal, Daulat Khan Lodhi, Malo MSngiS. 
Kslu Khatri, Bhagia Ohri, Sih5n Gajjan. Chaudhri Bhagirath, Ajit.i Randhawa, 
Boora Buddha, and PhirnS Khehia. Bhai Mani Singh, who writes in some detail 
about them in his Sikhan cti Bliagatimld. has not much to say about their lives 
either and weaves round them only the message of the Guru. 
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His description, however, of the state of affairs at the advent of 
Guru N.'mak, though given to poetic fancy, is at the core substan- 
tially true. Says he:- 

“In the age of Truth ( Sat-yug or the ideal state) people believed in 
in one God and not another. Rising above attachment and Maya, 
they performed tapas [austerities] in the forests and lived on the vege- 
tation that grew around them. They lived for a hundred thousand 
years and built not (for their glory or comfort) mansions, forts and 
decorative houses (mattJir). In the Tretii age of the Suryavanshi 
Kings, men got involved with Maya, attachment and ego (and so) their 
span of life declined to one-tenth. In the Duapar age of the Yadvas, 
men’s span of life and character, both, had a steep fall. But in the 
Kali age (i. e. the present times), men have assumed a wholly evil 
mind. People hesitate to pra :tise the conduct of the three earlier 
Vedas (Rig, Yajur and Sam), and arc being licked by the flames of 
hatred and ego. No one ackhowledges another as worthy of worship. 
The Kings are unjust. The age is like the knife and the courtiers 
are like butchers (an echo of Gjra N.'mak’s own words). Justice has 
become a thing of the past (three yugas); in the fourth yuga (i. c. the 
present times) it is a question of give-and-take. And men are evil in 
their deeds. No caste likes another and they clash with and burn each 
other like the bamboos on fire. Though the Buddha took birth in this 
very age, people discriminate not between wisdom and ignorance. 
No one listens to another and does what is in his mind. People revile 
the Vedas, and worship the dumb stocks and stones or tombs and 
graves. Some believe in nintra r and mantras and the world is full of 
disputation, wrath and contention. Everyone is for himsclfand each 
one follows a different religion. Some but worship the sun and the 
moon, others deify the earth or the sky, or water, air, fire and (even) 
the Angel of Death. Hatred, strife, ego and slander have torn the 
world. There arc four religions, and four castes, each at daggers 
drawn with the other. There’s but one Name (of God) and yet the 
Hindus and Muslims arc estranged from His Path by their own diffe- 
rent ways. The Hindus have abandoned the Vedas, the Muslims the 
Katcbs (Quran, etc.) and the Mullas and the Brahmins fly at the 
throat of each other, !ea\ ing Truth (of God) alone.” 

Gurdiis continues; “In this age of total darkness, N.'mak rose like 
the sun when all the stars sink in the skies, or like a lion who when he 
roars puts to flight all the other life in the forest. Wherever the Baba 
(i. e. Guru N.'mak) . set his foot, it became a place of worship. Every 
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household became the house of God where men sang the praises of 
the Infinite. The four continents ( chak ), and nine divisions ( khand ) 
of the earth he himself visited to their last limits.” 

Speaking of the transformation wrought by Nanak, Bhai Gurdas 
affirms that “the Guru brought together all the four Varnas [castes] 
into one fraternity and all the four religions he made the four pillars of 
one religion. He brought on the one platform of equality the king and 
the beggar and lo, the proud heads he made to bow down at the feet 
of the poor. He saved the whole age of Kaliyuga through the mantram 
of the True l'Jame. Each one of his disciples had to drink the wash 
of his feet. The Guru having visited the [Hindu] pilgrim-stations 
came to the conclusion that the rituals and beliefs of the past were of 
no avail without the loving adoration (of God). He read the four 
Vedas and the (six) Sastras, but found that Brahma (who is believed by 
the Hindus to have revealed the Vedas) had written not the word 
“love” in his texts. Nanak proclaimed to the world, that one could 
attain not God by assuming religious garbs. He said, the God-man 
( Gurmukh ) should transcend his caste, and become casteless, and live 
the life of innocence and humility. He found not .eligion either in the 
siddhas, or the nathas, the long-lived ascetics and celibates and their 
so-called gurus, the gods and goddesses, and Kali, or the pirs and 
prophets of the Turks (i. e. the Muslims). It was like the blind lead- 
ing the blind.” 

This should give us a most authoritative and almost contemporary 
view of Nanak’s life and philosophy in ho vsoever meagre a detail. 

II. Another contemporary of Bhai Gurdas was the Muslim histo- 
rian and mystic, Mohsin Fani, the author of the Persian ms. Dabis - 
tan-i-Mazahib* who met the sixth Sikh Guru, Hargobind, (1595-1644 
A. D.) in person and had several discourses with him on religious 
subjects. Though his work is not free from errors in details (he 


* Translated into English by GanJa Singh (1940). The David and Shean 
translation (1843) is most inaccurate. 

Originally a resident of Persia, Fani, a great traveller and mystic, later passed 
many > cats of his life in Kashmir. Fani was his pseudon>m, his actual name 
being Sheikh Mohd. Mohsin. His birth-date is believed to be 1615 A. D. and he 
wrote this book probably round 1645 A.D. He died in 1670. The chapter on 
Sikhism is only one out of many devoted to vaiious faiths then practised in India. 
According to Kahan Singh (Mahan Kosh, P. 1856, f. n.), the author of this book, 
according to some historians, is Mir Zulfikar Ali alias Mubidshah. 
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regales us with many juicy stories about the innocence and the unques- 
tioning faith of the Sikhs and their desire for service and sacrifice in 
the name of the Guru), in bare essentials his is one of the more depen- 
dable works for a historian. 

Says he: “ N&nak- Pant his who are known as Guru-Sikhs or disciples 
of the Guru have no belief in idols and idol-temples. Nanak is from 
the Bedis— a sub-caste of the Khatris. In the reign of Emperor B&bur, 
he became famous. Before the victory of the late Emperor (Babur), 
he was a Modi to Daulat Khan Lodhi, who was one of the high 
officials of Ibrahim Khan, Emperor of Delhi and Modi is an official 
incharge of the granary. 

“Once a Saint came to him and captivated his heart so much 
that Nanak. going to his shop, gave away all his own and Daulat 
Khan’s grain he had in the stores. He severed his connection with 
his wife and children. Daulat Khan was astonished to hear this. As 
he saw signs of saintliness in Nanak, he refraiued from molesting him. 
Nanak underwent severe austerities. At first, he reduced his food, 
and, after some time, he depended upon drinking a little of cow’s 
milk. After that he lived on ghee and then on water. Lastly, he lived 
on air like those who in Hindustan are called Pavan Ahiiris or consu- 
mers of air alone.* 

“Some people became his disciples. Nanak believed in the unity 
of God as it is laid down in the tenets of Mohammed. He also belie- 
ved in the doctrine of transmigration. Holding wine and pork unlaw- 
ful, he abstained from animal food** and enjoined against cruelty to 
animals. After his death, meat-eating became common among his 
disciples, f 

“Just as Nanak praised the Mohammedans, he also praised the 
incarnations and the gods and goddesses of the Hindus. J But he 
knew them all to be the creation (of God) and not the Creator. He 


• Wc have already written about it hcforc. doubting the authenticity of this belief. 
That he must have been very frugal and disciplined in his food-habits howeser. 
must be conceded. 

•• A hymn of Guru Nanak (VSr Malhar M l. Adi-Granth, P. 1239) repudiates 
this thesis. 

t How could this happen unless Nanak enjoined upon his followers to make no 
distinction as to the nature of the food. As he sa>s in his Word, "only that food is 
to be avoided which leads to physical pain or thoughts of sin in the mind.’* (Sri Rag 
M. I). 

I This too is incorrc;t as the Word of Nanak (quoted clscw here in this chapter) 
testifies. 
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denied tbe doctrines of Halool (incarnation of or direct descent from 
God) and Iitihad (direct union of tbe All-pervading God with any 
particular body). They say that he had the rosary of the Mohammedans 
in his hand and the sacred Brahminical thread round his neck. 

“His disciples narrate so many of his miracles which cannot find 
room in this brief sketch. One of these is that Nanak, having been 
displeased with the Afghans, deputed the Moghals over them. So, in 
the year 932 (Hijri, 1526 A.D.), His Majesty the late Emperor Zahir- 
ud-din Mohammed Babur gained victory over the Afghan (King) 
Ibrahim * 

“The Bani (Word) of N5nak comprises of prayers, admonitions 
and counsels and most of his sayings are on the greatness of God 
Most Holy. And all that is in the language of the Jats. A Jat, in 
the vocabulary of the Panjab, is a villager and a peasant. Nanak’s 
disciples have no regard for the Sanskrit language 

“The ‘sons’ (i.e. disciples) of Nanak are in the Panjab. They are 
called Kartitls (i.e. the worshippers of Kartar, the Creator). But 
according to the opinion of some, his sons did not inherit his spiritual 
office. They say that by his order, Guru Angad from the caste of 
Trehan Khatris sat in place of Nanak 

i 

“They say that in ancient time Baba Janak was Raja Janak.** 
In the opinion of his disciples, Guru Nanak, in a previous life having 
been Raja Janak, had accomplished spiritual work along with his 
temporal Kingdom and called mankind to God 

“I have also heard it said from a Sikh who called Nanak a near- 
slave of God that when Nanak severed his bodily connection, his 
Soul reached a point from where issued forth two roads, one leading to 


* Macauliffe in his “Sikh Religion” narrates a similar though fantastic prophecy 
having been made about the coming of ferangis by Guru Tegh Bahadur (Vol IV 
P. 381), being dissatisfied with the Moghals. The Puritan Janam Sikhi. m its 
Hafizabadi version, also refers to Nanak having blessed BSbur with a long rule for 
his progeny (PJS, P. 67 f.n.), but this is contradicted by the h\mns of Bdbur-rini 
(Asa M. I and T.lang M. 1). It is, however, a fact of history that Ninak’s first 
employer and admirer (whom Bha, Gurdas includes among his disciples). NawSb 
Daulat Khai Lodhi, did inv, ie Babur to invade India, though being dissatisfied 
with him ater. he turned against him. May be. the earlier association of NAnak 
with Daulat Khan Lodhi has given currency fo this story. 

** King Janaka, father of Sita. the consort of R*ma. Janaka is known for his just 
rule, piety and spiritual prowess 
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heaven and t he other to hell. Nanak chose the road to hell and 
brought the inhabitants of hell out of the infernal region. The God 
Most High said to him: “These sinners cannot enter heaven. So 
you should go to the world and liberate this multitude.” Nanak 
consequently came to the world. And now those inhabitants of hell 
are the multitude of his disciples. And the Guru comes to this world 
and returns back till all of that sect (i.e. the sinners) obtain salvation. 
Other than this man, no one is seen among the Sikhs who holds 
Baba Nanak to be God...... 

“During the time of each Mahal (Guru), the Sikhs increased till 
in the reign of Guru Arjan Mai, they became numerous, and there were 
not many cities in the inhabited countries where some Sikhs were not 
to be found. There is no restriction among them that a Brahmin 
may not become the disciple of a Khatri, for Nanak is a Khatri and 
no Guru amongst them is from the Brahmins. Similarly, they placed 
Khatris under the authority of the Jats, who belong to the lower 
caste of the Vaishas, as the big Mcsands i of the Guru are mostly 
Jats. And the Sikhs consider the Gurus Sacha Padshah (the True 
King) and their agents Masands. They call them Ramdas (or the 
servants of God) also. 

“They have so decided that an Uddsi, that is a renouncer of the 
world, is not praiseworthy. Therefore, some Sikhs of the Guru do 
agricultural work and some trade, and a multitude takes up service ..” 
etc. etc. 

From this long but pertinent quotation, several vital conclusions 
emerge, namely, that 

(i) Nanak believed in the unity and not the plurality of God, 
nor in incarnations, nor pantheism, nor in the Vedjntic creed 
“That art Thou.” He reviled not any religion in its essence, 
but its ritual and outer exhibitionism he criticized severely, 
including identification of God with an idol, and making the 
inner illumination, humility and piety of conduct the test of 
the God awakened, and not the denomination they professed. 


+ The word is a corrup'cd form of Mamad (Persian), or the scat of authority. This 
title was bestowed on severa' Sikhs of repute in various parts of the country, 
whose function was to collect the offerings of the devout and remit these once every 
year to the Guru and to preach the gospel to the Guru's disciples. After sometime, 
they became very powerful and corrupt and so this institution, now held in 
contempt, was abolished bv the tenth Guru 
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(ii) Nftnak abolished caste, making not only the lowest equal in 
all respects to the highest in spiritual hope as in secular 
power, but put the lowest in caste in authority over the 
highest. 

(iii) He brought religion into the ken of everyone — the Brahmin 
as much as an untouchable, man as well as woman. Every 
dress, every kind of diet, all ways that lead not only to the 
one God but also to one man were sanctified by him. 

(iv) NSnak and most of his disciples following him did not 
consider him to be God, but only “servant of God Most 
High,” and the Guru— the illuminator— refused to enter 
heaven until the whole humanity is redeemed. 

(v) Nanak’s service with Nawab Daulat Khan — as a Modi (store- 
keeper) and the reason for its abandonment are confirmed by 
this author as also the fact that Ninak’s relations with 
Babur were not casual but intimate, even though no reference 
is made here to their actual meeting. Another fact of 
importance that emerges out of this book is that the Moghals 
brought order in our land and were popular by and large, as 
the Afghans were not, due to their tyrannous ways. 

III. Another, and the most reliable, account of Nanak’s life in its 
barest outlines is to be culled from the Adi Grantb, compiled by the 
fifth Guru Arjun, in 1604, whose authenticity has never been challen- 
ged. There are in this holy book Guru Nanak’s references to Babur’s 
invasion (perhaps the third invasion, in 1521) and the devastation 
and bloodshed caused by it in his address to Lalo* (of whom we shall 
hear more later in this chapter). Then there is the Coronation Ode 
(or Vdr Salta te Balwand**), in Rag Ramkali, making clear why Nanak 


* Mcleod’s thesis that *LSlo’ is not a proper name, but only means "beloved" (Guru 
NSnak and the Sikh Religion. P. 87) is far-fetched. Nowhere in the Adi Granth 
is "LSlo” used in this sense, while "LSI" and “Lilan"are. It is is true, in BhSi 
Gurdls (VSr II) or even in the Puritan Janam Sikki, there is no reference to the 
story connected with BhSi LSlo, but to doubt what is not included here, and to 
doubt even more what is included (as the unmistakable reference to NSnak’s 
visit to Mecca) is to destroy all basis of research on the life of Guru NSnak. as on 
the life of all founders of world religions. 

** The internal evidence of their ballad (VSr) reveals that these two brothers, 
claimiog descent from MardSna, were musicians in the Court of the second Sikh 
Guru. Angad. though some believe that they were in the employ of the fifth Sikh 
Gu'U, Arjun. (MahSn Kosh, Kfhan Singh P, 448), It is said, they wan'ed a 
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passed on his Throne to Angad and a few other relevant hints about 
Sikh beliefs and practises in his time. The inclusion in the Adi 
Granth of a hymn by Mardana, Nanak’s Muslim companion, and 
direct references to a few other episodes by or about Nanak also add 
to our knowledge about his life or life of the other Gurus and their 
times. The eulogy of Guru Nanak by Poet Kal, as included in the 
Adi Granth. reveals that by the time of the Granth’s compilation 
(1604 A.D.) the devotees looked upon Guru Nanak as the incarnation 
of God (he is identified with Rdma and Krishna by the poet). In his 
autobiographical poem, Buchittar Ndtak, Guru Gobind Singh makes 
only observations of spiritual import about Guru Nanak and the only 
historical references are (i) that he was born into the house of Bedis 
and (ii) that the Bedis, or the Veda-learned, derive their lineage 
from Sri Ramchandra. 

From the Coronation Ode*, however, we come to know that : — 

(i) Nanak passed on his Throne, “while yet alive to Angad” 
in whom burnt the same light, though the “body was diffe- 
rent. Lo, the one became the other. Over his head waved 
the God’s ‘canopy’ ( Chhat i.e. Chhatar) and he occupied the 
‘Throne’ ( takht ) of Guruship. Nanak disinherited his sons, 
“for they obeyed not the command of the Master:” so also 
the other Sikhs , “whom he put to a hard test.” 

(ii) The institution of the community-kitchen ( langar ) had be- 
come an established fact in the time of Guru Nanak and 
was continued by the other Gurus. 

(iii) Upto the time of the fifth Guru, the emphasis was on medi- 
tation on the one God, and the Way of the Name was 

*• F. N. (Contd.) 

large sum of money from (he Guru to meet the expenses of their daughter's 
marriage, namely, all the offering made to the Guru on the Baisakhi day. when 
Sikhs from far and near would come to visit the Guru, which request the Guru 
conceded, but the offerings not being large enough, they wanted more The Guru 
tried to oblige them with a reasonable sum, but they refused to he reconciled and 
withdrew from the Guru's Court, in spite of the persuasion of various well-known 
devotees and a visit to their house of the Guru himself. Puffcd'up by pride in 
their professional skill, they insulted and abused the house of Nanak. Later, they 
were struck by pestilence and wanted forgiveness from the Guru which through 
the medium of Bhli Ladhi, a devout Sikh, was granted to them. They lived to 
a ripe old age upto the time of Guru Arjun and wrote a ballad in praise of the 
first five Gurus which includes some of the salient features of the Sikh philosophy. 

• Adi Granth, P. 966-68. 
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inculcated among the householders, and woman had come 
into her own in the Sikh society. The wife of Guru Angad, 
Khivi— “the noble one”— is mentioned with great reverence 
as being the support of the earth ‘‘who gives enormous 
shade to the multitude” and ‘‘who distributes rich food to 
the disciples ( langar daulat Vandiey, ras amrit Khlr ghiali). 

(iv) The words of royalty like ‘ takht ’ (Throne), chhat (canopy), 
Sacha Pddshdh (True King), dohi (Proclamation), rdj (rule), 
Kharaj (sword) etc., though used in spiritual terms, have 
become common usage. This is important to state here 
because their use later on led to a misconception that there 
was a conscious departure from the fifth Guru onward from 
pacificism to building state power. 

One more important historical reference to Guru Nanak’s life in 
the Adi Granth is about the date of Babur’s (third) invasion which 
made such a powerful impact on his sensitive mind: an athatr'e, Jdn 
satdnvi, hor bhi uthsi mard kd cheld which is interpreted to mean that 
the Moghals would come to India in Samvat 1578 (1521, A.D.) and 
leave in 1597 (i.e. 1540 A.D.) This refers, it is said, to the flight of 

Humayun from India (in 1540) and to the emergence of Sher Shah 
Suri, liberal Pathan King, who is referred to here as the “Disciple 
of Man” ( mard ka chela)*. It is common knowledge that Sher Shah 
established peace disturbed initially by Moghal occupation and 
his catholicity of outlook and consideration for the poor earned him 
the gratitude of his subjects, Hindus as well as Muslims. 

And now we come to the Janamsdkhis, or hagiographies, several 
of which have been unearthed and are available either in manuscript 
or as published works edited carefully in recent times by Sikh 
scholars. Some of the more reliable are : — 

Pur at an Janam Sdkhi or Vildyat Vali or Colebrooke's Janam 
Sdkhi. Presented by Mr. Colebrooke (who found it in the Manuscript 
form in India) to the East India Co., who deposited »t in the India Office 
Library, London, it was first published in 1883 in Lahore from a photo- 
stat copy, under Government authority, at the request of prominent 
Sikhs of Lahore & Amritsar. In 1585, another Janamsdkhi (similar in 


* Tilang M.l. For interpretation of this verse, see BhSi Kahan Singh's 
Mahan Kosh (P. 320-21). and also the author’s English \ers on of the "Guru- 
Granth Sahib" (f. n. P. 692). Some scholars are of the opinion that ihcrhrasc 
"Disciple of Man” refers to Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh Guru. 
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every respect to the above, with a few verbal changes here and there) 
was published by Bbgi Gurmukh Singh of the Oriental College, Lahore, 
from a manuscript be found at HSfiz&bad (now is Pakistan) and 
called it “ Hafizdbdd VdU Janamsdkhi.” Mr. M.A. Macauliffe, author 
of the “Sikh Religion," based his account of Guru Nanak’s life on 
this manuscript. Bhai Karam Singh, a modern historian, claims to 
have seen a copy of it with a bookseller of Lahore dated Samvat 1790 
(1733 A D.) (with illustrations) and another copy made in Samvat 
1787(1730 A.D.) which claimed to be the copy of an earlier 
manuscript of Samvat 1787 (1730 A.D.) written by a scribe of Burb&n* 
pur. He also claims to have seen several other copies of it as well — 
one in Hyderabad (Sind) whose scribe was from Shikarpur (Sind) & 
another at Bahawalpur. Mr. Mulk Raj Bhallahad seen a copy of it 
whose scribe was from Burdwan and is dated Samvat 1824 (1767 A.D.) 

As this Vildydtvdli Jdnamsdkhi seems to be the oldest record and, 
therefore, more reliable — of Guru Nanak’s life — it is but proper to 
discuss its date of origin and contents in some detail. 

First, as to its date of composition. As there are hymns of the 
fifth Guru, Arjun (died 1606), included in its text.it is fair to 
conclude that it was first written out about 80 to 100 years after the 
demise of Guru Nanak.* The only objection to this thesis is that once 
Guru Arjun compiled the Adi Granth and separated the apocryphal 
literature from the genuine one, it was hardly possible for any devout 
Sikh to have taken the liberty of incorporating apocryphal hymns 
ascribed to Guru Nanak, as this Janamsakhi does on occasions. Thus, 
one can fairly surmise that though this hagiography was written out 
in the time of Guru Arjun, it must have been before the compilation 
of the Adi Granth (1604 A.D.), as its spellings also differ from those 
of the authorised version of the Granth. 

The writer uses the lagas and matras even in his prose version aa 
employed in the writing of old Panjabi which makes it a genuinely old 
manuscript. The margins are drawn with hand and the caligraphy is 
inartistic in an age known for this art. But, as some of the phrases 
are confusing and letters and words are either missing or mis-spelt 
which confusion is not as apparent in the Hdfizdbid VdU Janamsdkhi, 
it appears the manuscript of the India Office Library is not the 
original one, but a copy of the original (which has so far not been 
traced) or a copy from a copy. 

Again, this is a manuscript on which all ihe later biographies of 
Guru Nanak were based, as for instance, the supurious Bdle Vdli 
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Janamsakhi (see below) which repeats verbatim some of the Sakhis 
(episodes) included in the Puratan Janamsakhi. Even Mehervan draws 
upon it for facts, if not for their interpretation. 

And, what is most, this is a manuscript which though repeating 
some of the miracles attributed to Guru Nanak yet, on the whole, 
keeps it free from the merely miraculous and is nearest to the 
original doctrine of the Master. 

The incidents connected with the life of Guru Nanak’s (dateless) 
travels after he abandons service at Sultanpur, as given in this 
biography, are: — 

First Journey: 

(1) Tulamba (Multan; conversion of Sheikh Sajjan), though in 
this biography, the place-name is not given. 

(2) Panipat (discourse with Shah Sharaf). 

(3) Delhi (brought a dead elephant to life, and met Sultan 
Brahm (Ibrahim? Beg). 

(4) Meeting with Sheikh Wajid. 

(5) Banaras (discourse with Pandit Chatur Das) 

(6) Nanakmata (discourse with the Yogis) 

(7) Kamrup (Assam: cmacipation of Nur Shah) 

(8) Back to Talwandi, twelve (?) years after leaving Sultanpur, 
and meeting with the parents. 

(9) Goindwal (healing of a leper) 

(10) Saidpur (Eminabad; arrested by Babur) 

(1 1) Lahore (emancipation of Dunichand, the millionaire) 

(12) Back to Talwandi. 

(13) Founds Kartarpur. 

All through this journey, he is accompanied by Marduna, the Muslim 
low-caste drummer. 

Second Journey. 

Guru Nanak’s second journey is to the Souih of India right upto 
Ceylon and he is accompanied by Sai-lo and Ghcho, according to one 
version, and according to others by Saido and Siho or Saida, Ghco 
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and Siho or Saido, Siho and Mardana. Conversion of Raja Shivnabh 
of Ceylon is ihe main incident of interest in this journey (see 
below). 

Third Jour tv y 

His third journey is to the north acccompanied by Hassu, a 
Lohar (blacksmith) and Sihdn, a chhimba (calico-printer), which takes 
him to: 

(1) Kashmir (discourse with Pandit Brahm Das) 

(2) Mount Sumeru (discourse with the Siddhas) 

(3) Back to Kartarpur. 

(4) Achal Vatala (discourse with the Yogis). 

Fourth Journey 

Is to Meca (discourse with Qazi Rukundm), 

Fifth Journey 

Is to Gorakh-hatri, near Peshawar, a popular centre of the Nath 
Yogis. 

Back to Kartarpur, he puts his sons and disciples to severe tests 
and finding a devout disciple, Lehna, as the genuine coin, passes his 
spiritual Throne on to him, and calls him Angad. 

Passes his Book of hymns also on to his successor (P. 1 14). 

Breathes his last on Asu Vadi 10, Samvat 1595 (1538 A.D.). 

The date of Nanak's birth as given in this manuscript is the 
3rd day of the light-half of the moon in Vaisakh of Samvat 1526 
(April 1 5, 1469 A. D.). He goes to school at the age of seven to read 
and write the 35 letters (of Gurmukhi, as Nagri letters arc 52) with a 
Pandit (name not given) and at the age of nine with a Muulvi (name 
not given) to study Torki (Persian ?). He marries at the age of twelve 
and has two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Das, before proceeding to 
Sultanpnr. 

It seems odd that this biography omits the account of Bh£i Lalo. 
and Guru Nanak’s visit to Baghdad, JagannSth Puri and Hassan 
Abdal (Panji Sahib). 
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As we have already seen, the name of the iacident connected 
with the life of Bhai Lalo is not mentioned even by Bhai Gurdas, nor 
the incidents at Puri or Panja Sahib. 

II. And, now, we come to the Janamsakbi of Meharvan, nephew 
of the fifth Guru, Arjun, and the only son of Prithi Chand of whose 
wild hostility to his younger brother we will have much to say in the 
text of this book. Though this hagiography is full of fantastic details 
(as whenever Guru Nanak is called into the presence of God), and 
apocryphal hymns composed by Meharvan himself are ascribed to 
Nanak, bis general approach to the life and teachings of the Master is 
one of supreme devotion.* 


* On several occasions, Meharvan (1581-1640 A. D,) excels every other interpreter 
of the Sikh faith in the mystic interpretation of the Guru’s Word. Even if we do 
not accept as historically true some of the incidents narrated by him, we cannot 
but be inspired by the insights he offers into the mysteries of the Guru’s Word. 
Which shows that he was a man of profound spiritual learning and experience. 
At times, his explanations of the Sikh theology are relevant to modern thinking 
than of some of his more orthodox contemporaries as when he defines the nature 
of heaven and hell. (“He who commits sins, goes to hell and he who practises 
virtue goes to heaven. The world engages itself in the deeds of hell and heaven, 
and so the sinners are born in the world in the lower echelons of society and the 
virtuous in the higher ones. This is the way of the Veda. But the way of Wisdom 
is different, for the wise one commits neither good nor bad of his own volition, 
and prides not on his self nor believes in the doctrine of Karma, but in the Will 
of God who is the dispenser of both good and evil. Heaven and hell are only for 
those who believe that they did what they did- But he who is detached from both 
good and evil and acts as God bids him do will belong only to Gcd and God 
to him.” (P. 145). 

His original name was Manohar Das and according to Bhai Safitokh Singh 
(Gur-Partfip Surya Granth, Riis 2, Ansu 29, P. 1763), the fifth Guru was \ery 
fond of him and treated him “like his own son.” He was an extremely devout 
person, given to much meditation, “readipg the Japu of Guru Nanak 2\ times in 
the day and prostrating before the Book after each reading.” He was married 
and had three sons. Bhai Gurdas who has in his Vars (sec Var 26) denounced all 
detractors of the Gurus, particulary Srichand and Lakhmi Das (sons of Guru 
NSnak), Dasu and Datu (sons of Guru AngacP, Mohan and Mohri (sons of Guru 
Amar Das), and Prithi chand and Nlahadcv (sons of Guru Ram D5$), has not at 
all mentioned the name of Maharx&n. Kesar Singh Chhibar, author of 
BansalvinamS, however, suggests that Mcharxiin also compiled a Granth of his 
own ip opposition to the one compiled by Guru Arjun, in which he included 
only the hymns of the fust four Gurus but not of the fifth one, the inference 
dcducible therefrom being th.it he did not acknowledge Arjun as the fifth Guru. 
However, he is supported by no other evidence. Bhai Sanlokh Singh makes no 
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Some of the episodes which are not included in the Puratan 
Janam Sakhi , but find a conspicuous place in Meharvan’s version, 
are : — 


First Journey : 

From Sultanpur (where according to this Janamsakhi , Guru 
Nanak went at the age of thirty-five years, six and a half months and 
stayed for two years), the Guru, accompanied by Mardaoa proceeded 
to Delhi, at the time of Salim Shah* Pathan, (but there is no refe- 


• F. S. Contd. 

mention of it and in the ms. called Goshtian Sfchandn, Guru Arjun's name as the 
fifth Sikh Guru is mentioned in succession to the previous four Gurus. 

Da bisttin-i - Mazdhi b , a contemporary work. sa>s clearly that "Meharvan called 
himself a Bhakta" (and not Guru), (hough when the sixth Guru. Hargobind. was 
put into prison by JehAngir, MeharvSn used to discourse to the Sikh congregations 
on spiritual matters, thus giving currency to the misconception that he had 
become a Guru In fact, on the very first page of his Janamsakhi, Meharvin 
styles himself as the 1 sevak (servant) of Nanak." 

Apart from the fact that MeharvSn being so closely related to Guru Arjun, 
was well conversant with the Sikh historical lore, his biography is a store-house 
of folk cultural traditions as practised or believed in these days. As one of the 
oldest styles of Panjabi (Lehndi and Majhi) and Hiodvi pro'e interspersed liberally 
with Persian and Arab.c vocabulary, it is a most valuab’c document. The prose 
has a natural and yet a disciplined rythm. Its vocabulary and imagery like those 
of the Puratan Janam Sdkhi have not only an appeal for the car and mind, but 
more so for the soul. The details in which this biograph> revels and the mysteries 
of the spirit it unravcN move even the most inhibited mind. It has reason iq it, 
besides faith and high imagination, a strong dramatic undertone, and a vast 
knowledge particularly of the Hindu scriptures and mythology, besides the ways 
of the world and even the underworld. His verbal pictures are superb, whether 
he is detailing a ceremony or an event or a spiritual non-verbal cvpcricnce of the 
soul. 

At various places (for instance, the dialogue between NAnak and his wife at the 
time of Nanak's departure for SultAnpur, P. 74), McharvAo is so close to the 
Pur at an Janam Sdkhi in his phraseology and argument that, it seems, he has based 
his factual data (though not always his spiritual interpretation of the Guru's 
Word) on the former. 

If Mchitvin’s version was written out before the 1st VAr of BhAi GurdAs, as 
is indirectly testified by the Janam Slkhi of Mani Singh (P. 1), then the Purdtan 
Janam Sakhi being more austere in its details, must have prcccdcJ even 
Mchar.;n*s 

• It could not have been the period of Salim Sh«h (son of Shcr ShAh Sun), 
because before his rule (1543-1553 A.D ), the Guru had breathed his last. 
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rence to the dead elephant being revived, only that from the king’s 
kitchen alms were then being distributed to the poor, though the king 
was a tyrant). 

Hardwar, Prayag (Allahabad), preaches against hattha yoga and 
giving pain to the body to secure ‘release’. 

Banaras (discourse with the Pandits on pure and impure food, 
virtue and sin, heaven and hell, and against caste and mere book* 
knowledge). 

Meeting and spiritual discourse with Raja Harinath (no place 
given). 


Meeting with Kabir * 

Enters again into the presence of God. 

Hdjipur, Patna ( discourse on the nature of God). 

Ayodhya ( dialogue with God). 

Jagannath Puri (meeting with Raja Bhartharif, but no mention 
of the ‘Arti’ incident). 

For three years, the Guru was in eastern India and then he pro* 
ceeded to the South (P. 203), visiting Rameshwaram (uttered the 
Arti ) and from there to a Vilayat whose language he did not under- 
stand (P. 2l7)»and from thence to another place with a different Raji 
and speaking a different tonuge, but all believers of one and the same 
God. 

Meets with kalyug. 

Then, he goes far into a ‘land of darkness,’ then on the sea-side; 
faces a mountain-like thing, with the body of glass (i. e. imper- 
manent), a burning torch in hand and raw meat in his mouth. It is 
the country of the Rakshasas (it appears, due to their dark colour 
and Shaktic beliefs like human sacrifice, etc. it was called the land of 
Rakshasas, as the Aryans did before, as stated in the Rig Veda). 


* If the dates of Kabo's birth (1399 A.D.) and death (I5IS A.D.) aie as accepted by 
most of his fcllowcis> there is a possibility of their having met at BanSrns, but no 
historical record suggests this thesis, nor any other Janam Sakhi or chrome'e dealing 
with the life of Kabir. Recent researches, however, reveal that Kabir h\ed only 50 
years. and died in 1450 A. D., i. c. I 0 years before Ninak’s birth. [Kabir by Dr. 
P.N. Tivvkri, N.B.T.. P. 47] 

t He should not l>c confused with the ancicn. author of "Vaiiitg Shai.tk” etc. 
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Then he goes all through the southern country or Sadik Desa (the 
land of Belief?) and lands in the country of the thugs. (The incident 
of Sajjan, the thug, given in the Purfitan Janam Sakhi as having 
happened at Tulamba, near Multan, is repeated here). 

( Discourse with God). 

Meeting with Raja Jagannath of the South. 

Meeting with Vaishnavas, who greet him always with "Ram- 
Ram” or "Jai Rum-Krishan.” 

Discourse on death in another place in the South. 

( Meeting again with God, and again). 

Ujjain 

Vi jhdvani ( Vindhya mountains ' ?) 

On the bank of the Narbada river. 

Again meets with the thugs. 

Ujjain (discourse with Rjjii Blair than ) . 

(Meets again with God ) . 

Meets several Rajas on the way. 

Bikaner. 

Sorath Desa ( Saurashtra: ) 

After five years io the South, Xdnak proceeds hack to Sultan- 
pur \ia Mathura (spiritual discourses ). 

KuruksheU a (discourse against pilgrimages , hut not on meat- 
eating). 

Sultdnpur (meets with Xawdh Daulat Khan and has long 
discourses with him on spiritual matters). 

Second Journey : 

Mount Sumer u (dialogue with the Siddhas). 

(Dialogue with God). 

Gorakh Ifatri (Dialogue with a Yogi). 

Multdn (dialogues with the grandson of Fir Bahavdi(n) (and 
others). 

(Dialogues with God , a Jdqii and a Mullah). 

Mecca (accompanied by two Muslim faqirs, Rahim (ud) di 
(n) and Karim ( ud) di (n); stays there 12 months. No 
mention is made here of the well-known incident of Guru 
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Nanak having spread his feet towards the Kaaba or of the 
Kaaba moving to whichever direction his feet were dragged. 
The first of these incidents, however, is narrated in a mosque 
in Multan. (P. 449). 

Hinglaj 

The Guru returns after a stay of three years in the western 
countries and on this journey also visits Rome, Sham (Syria), 
Kabul, Peshawar, and reaches Saidpur-Saloi, accompanied 
by Mardana. 

Tilla Balgudai (dialogue with Yogis, Babur's arrival and 
massacre of Yogis and others is mentioned, but not of Nanak’s 
meeting with Babur). 

Talwandi (meeting with the parents). Then, travelling through 
Mana Gopala, Jodhki, Khanpur, Mitha Arain, Satgharii, 
Majha, he reaches — 

Pak Pattan (Meeting with Sheikh Brahm or Ibrahim). 

Dipalpur 

Khokhoval 

Kiri Pathanan 

Pakhoki Randhawi (meeting with Karorid) and founds 
Kartdrpur. 

% There are, says the copyist of this ms., 14 SiilJiis missing in his 
version, and he has narrated only 153 Sdkhis. though there are 
according to him, 167 Sakhis in the Pot hi Sach KhanA (containing 
Guru Nanak’s biography). According to Meharvan, moving out of 
Sultanpur in 1506 A.D., at the age of 37i years, the Guru is back 
after 14 years to settle down at Kartarpur in 1520 A.D. (the year of 
Babur’s sack of Saidpur). 

The Guru, according to this version, was 3 years in the east, five 
years in the south, one year in the north, 3 years in the west, i.e., 
12 years in all. Perhaps, he took two years initially in wandering 
through the Panjiib on his way to the eastern country. 

As would be seen, this version makes no mention of the Guru's 
visit to Kfrnmip (Assam), Baghdad (though Rome, Sham, or Syria 
and Kabul are mentioned in passing), or Hassanabdal (Panja Sahib). 
And Ceylon, though indicated, is not mentioned by name. 
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Nanak’s date of birth is given as the 3rd day of the light half of 
the moon-month in Vaisakh, samvat 1526 vikrami, at Cbahal Vale 
(though at other places, he mentions only Talwandi as his place of 
birth, as in the Khalsa College version and also in gost 17 of the 
Damdama version) in the house of Kalu; of Bedi Khatri caste, and 
resident of Rai Bhoe Ki Talwandi. His mother's name is given as 
Tipiira. Rai Bhoc is the landlord of the village Talwandi. At the age 
of 7, he starts reading with a Pandha (Hindu Pandit, name not 
given). One year later, he is put to school with a Mulla ( Makhdum ) 
to study Torki. He is an unusually intelligent student and in a few 
days, “grasped arithmetic (Jama-Kharach), account-keeping of an 
office ( daftar da hiseb) and became well conversant with Persian, 
Arabic and Turkish.” 

At the age of 9, is arranged the sacred-thread ceremony, at the 
age of 15-16 his marriage with Ghumi, daughter of Mula, Chona 
Khatri of Batala. Two sons are born to him, Lakhmi Das and Sri 
Chand, when he is twenty-seven and twenty eight years of age res- 
pectively, at Talwandi. 

At the age of 35 years and 61 months, he goes to Sultanpur and 
gets into the employ of Daulat Khan Lodln on the recommendation 
of his sister's husband, Jairam, an Uppal Khatri (already in the 
service of the Nawab), as a store-keeper. He slays here only for two 
years and then ventures out on his journeys. 

III. The three later account* of Guru Nanak's life. arc. Santokh 
Singh's Nanak Parkash, Mani Singh's GyCin Ratndwali and Bluii Bala's 
Janamsdkhi. Bhai Bala's biography need not detain us here, as firstly 
it was produced at a much later date and secondly there is so much 
of the imaginative and the miraculous in the episodes given h.rc that 
they are better classified as poetry or mythology than history. All 
internal evidence goes to prove that Bala either did not exist (Bh.u 
Gurdas does not mention his name among the Sikhs of Guru Nanak 
detailed in his Var 1 1, nor does any of the Purdian Janam Sakhis 
refer to him even by implication), or if he did, the version in his 
name was written out in comparatively recent times, that is not earlier 
than the later part of the eightccth century. Its language and my- 
thological approach to the life of Guru Nanak betray its recent origin. 
It sounds strange that (as his Janamsakhi points out in the very 
beginning) he did not know who the successor of Gum Nanak was, 
nor Guru Angad had ever heard of his association with his Master! 
It cannot also be believed that Bata knew more’ about the details of 
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Guru Nanak’s life than Guru Angad himself, who was for several 
years serving him with unquestioning devotion in the later part of 
the Master’s life. The whole story seems to be a concoction to estab- 
lish its bonafides. Several episodes in this book, of which several 
versions are now available in print, are, however, either a verbatim 
or a condensed copy of the Puritan tradition. 

As Bh£i Santokb Singh (1788-1843 A.D.) whose poetic faculty is 
comparable only to Tulsidas’s, bases his whole argument on Bala, as 
a historian he too cannot be taken too seriously. Moreover, his 
magnum opus was written out in 1823, that is, about three centuries 
after Guru Nanak’s demise. And, as is very obvious from the tone 
and the atmosphere created throughout by this venerable poet, his 
objective is more to evoke the feelings of worship and awe by invok- 
ing the miraculous and the spiritual in the life of the founder of his 
faith than to be true to the bare facts of his mundane life. 

As for Bhai Mani Singh’s Janamsakhi, it is apparent from its 
very beginning that it was not written out by him but uttered and then 
taken down by one of his hearers. Bhai Mani Singh (died 1737 A.D.) 
who was a devout Sikh of the tenth Guru and, after his demise, 
became the custodian of the Hari-mandir (later known as the Golden 
Temple) at Amritsar, and a martyr, is believed also to have compiled 
the Book of the Tenth Master ( Daswln Padshahl Da Granth or the 
Dasam Granth). He it was to whom the Tenth Guru is said to have 
dictated the whole of the Adi Granth at Talwandi Sabo when access 
to the original copy was denied to him by its custodians. His is, 
therefore, a venerable name as an exponent of the Sikh doctrine and 
his Sikhin di Bhagat Mila (or, the life-stories of the devotees of the 
first Sikh Guru whose names are mentioned by Bhai Gurdas in his 
Var 1 1) is considered to be an authentic exposition of the Sikh way of 
life. Its style resembles that of his Janamsakhi; and the scholarly way 
in which the Sikh doctrine is expounded in the latter title leave little 
doubt in one’s miod as to its association with a man as learned and 
devout as Bhai Mani Singh. But, the fantastic (apart from the 
spiritual) is so much mixed up with the factual that it is difficult to 
accept the whole as authentic history. Malcolm, in his ‘’Sketch and 
History and present state of the Sikhs” (1812), however, bases his 
account of Guru Nanak on this as well as earlier records, which 
shows that its authenticity had come to be accepted by then. What- 
ever is not recorded in the earlier manuscripts and first comes to 
light in this book or in similar other works we have made use of after 
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careful sifting. Sarup Das Bhalla’s Mahima Parkash in verse (1776 
A.D.), (*) Ghulam Hussain’s Sivar-ul-Mutakhrin (1785 A.D.), Sewa 
Das's Par chian in prose (1588 A.D.) and Bhangu Rattan Singh’s 
Panth Parkash in verse (written in 1809 A.D. and published in 1841 
A.D) also we have drawn upon, besides other secondary sources 
quoted in the footnotes. 


There is a Mahinni Parkihh I'drtak (in prose,) as well, which is larger in size than 
the one is \ersc, hut its authorship is still in dispute, though modern scholars, 
like Dr. Ganda Singh aril Bhai Vir Singh ascribe its authorship to Kirpal Singh 
Bhalla and Bawi Kirpal Singh respectively. The dates of Nanak’s birth and death 
are given diiTeicntly in the two mss. Its dale of writing is variously given as 1741 
and 1773 A. D.. and is a beautiful specimen of Panjabi prose of the 18th century. 
From internal evidence, it seems to be based on the K&vita version which is 
definitely older, but strangely enough, it omits the stories of Sajjan the thug and 
Guru Nanak’s meeting with Rata Sh.mabh (of Ceylon). It also slates that a 
competitor to Guru Nanak’s throne alongwith Bhai Lchna was BSba Buddha. Also 
that the Guru’s body was cremated on the banks of the Ravi but that no remains 
were found "when a search was made for the ashes to be consigned to the Ganga." 
No dispute between the Hindus and Muslims user his dead body is indicated 
here. A ms. copy (No SIIR: 2308) copied in 1932 from the one in the possession 
of Bhai Vir Singh can be seen at the Khalsa College, Amritsar library. 



CHAPTER IV 


GURU NANAK’S TRAVELS 


WALKING THROUGH THE WILDERNESS, along with 
Mardana, Nanak covered much territory to the south-west of Panjab. 
But he stopped nowhere. Whenever a habitation stood on the way, 
he passed it by. He would pick wild berries or fruit and satisfy his 
hunger. But, his companion grumbled that he was treating him to no 
feast as was usual for them who accompanied the pious. But, the 
Guru reprimanded him, saying that if a person chose the way of God, 
he should be self-dependent and not live on the charity of the commu- 
nity. But Mardana, it seems, was not at all convinced of the reaso- 
nableness of his Master’s advice. 

One day, Nanak allowed him to visit a habitation. There, when 
it became known that a man of God had entered their village, men 
and women swarmed round him asking for his blessings. Mardana 
blessed the folks profusely, and they brought him not only delicious 
foods of various kinds, but also offered him robes of silk, wool and 
cotton, and also scents of many varieties. Mardana was much plea- 
sed at this consideration, and, carrying his bundle, hastened back to 
the Guru’s repose in the wilderness. When Nanak saw his companion 
loaded with so many gifts, he smiled, and asked why he had disobeyed 
his command. Mardiina felt uneasy, but said he could not disappoint 
his devotees, and so he carried the bundle along. Nanak asked him 
to throw it away, which he did with a heavy heart. Then, Mardana 
asked him whether what one gave away, in charity, to the needy 
reached the Guru and pleased God. Nanak said, “Yes, to feed the 
hungry and cover the naked brings God’s mercy upon the giver, but 
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one must give out of one’s honest earnings”; and “he who receives 
it must receive only in accordance with his need and no more.”* 

As they travelled along, on the way, they came across a pious- 
looking thug, Sajjan (meaning gentleman) by name.f He was sitting 
by the road side, rosary in hand, bis catty eyes opening only 
occasionally to look at the passing travellers. He had not only built 
a mosque, being a Muslim Sheikh, but also a temple for the Hindus 
and he would not allow any traveller of whatever community to pass 
by without offering him hospitality. He would plead with him to 
stay for the night, treat him with utmost courtesy, and then as the 
night grew, rob him of all he had and cut his throat and throw his 
dead body into the well nearby. In the morning, he would come out 
and sit as if in a trance, telling the beads of a rosary, waiting patien- 
tly for the next victim of his foul designs. 

When he saw Guru Nanak, he said to his followers, “Treat him 
well. This seems to be a rich person. His face sparkles with 
affluence.” And so they did. But, when night carre and they asked 
him to retire, Nanak said he would first sing a song in praise of God 
and then go to sleep. When all bis men had gathered, with Sajjan 
seated in front of Nanak, Mardana took out his rebeck and applied 
his deft fingers to its strings to emit pious notes in Rag Suhi. And 
Nanak sang : 

“Bright sparkles the vessel of bronze, but rub it and its inner 
soil comes off. They who call themselves our friends aren’t so, unless 
they stand by us in the Court of God where all our accounts are settled. 


• The "Pur at an Jananx S&khi" here inserts erroneously a hymn of the fourth Master. 
We have, therefore, based the reply of NSnak on his own words as given at various 
places in the Adi Granth. 

♦ This place is identified by most Sikh scholars as Tula mbit, near Multan, in the 
scuth-wcst of Panjdb (M. K. P. 433) and is now called Makhdumpur. At nearly a 
mile's distance, there is a Gurd wars in the memory of Gum NSntk. Pur at an 
janam Sakhl decs not name any place, and MeharvSn's account places this episode 
late in Guru NSnak's life in his journey towards the south, on the banks of the 
river Narbada (P. 294) though the faciual details are about the same as in Purttan, 
and even the words put in the mouth of the thugs fSajjan is mentioned nowhere J 
arc an echo of the Pwatan Janam Sdkh\ though the hymn said to have been 
uttered by the Guru at this time is different from the one given in the Partial 
version. Bh/ii M. mi Singh's Janam\dk hi places this episode (it names Sajjan, the 
thug, also) outside HastinSpur (Delhi?), from where, according to to this source, 
the Guru proceeded to Kftshi (BanSras or Varanasi). 
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What worth is a ruin, even if it be plastered and decorated from 
without? The cranes live by the river-banks, like the devotees, but their 
eyes are set ever on the victims of their never-ending hungers. The 
Simmal-tree is full of leaves and flowers and fruit, but its fruit has 
no flavour, and the flowers have no fragrance, and the leaves give no 
shade. 

“The blind man carries the bundle on his head and walks up a 
mountain, steep and of long distance, but how can he scale the heights 
without eyes? O Nanak, of no avail is our cleverness and our feigned 
goodness. Only His love saves and cuts the fetters off our feet.” 

When Sajjan beard this heart-searching hymn from Nanak, 
something stirred within him. His Soul was awakened, and, much 
ashamed at his foul past, he fell at the feet of Nanak, hugged them 
warmly, and wept, saying: “O Master, you have found me out. Now 
tell me, how am I to be redeemed? How are my sins to be forgiven?” 
NSnak said, “It is only in two ways that God forgives the past of a 
man: to confess one’s guilt and to expiate for them.” Sajjan cried, 
“I confess to my shame that I have robbed many people, and cut 
their throats and amassed a fortune thereby, pretending all the while 
my devotion to God. But, how am I now to expiate for my sins?” 
The Guru replied: “Bring out all you have and distribute it among 
the poor and the holy in the name of God.” Sajjan, in a moment of 
supreme transformation, did all that he was bidden to, and thereafter 
became a great devotee of God. Nanak made him the first high 
priest of his mission. Everyone who heard of this remarked, "Nanak 
has indeed performed a miracle!” 

From here, Nanak and his companion went to Sayyadpur (now 
called Eminabad, in the district of Gujranwala) and stayed at the 
house of a low-caste carpenter, Lalo by name.* This soon became the 


* This episode is not given either in the Puritan Janam Sikhi, or by MehervSn or 
Mani Singh. Nor does Bhsi GurdSs mention the name of LSlo among the devout 
Sikhs of Guru Nanak in his Var II. This has led Maclcod (Guru Nanak and Sikh 
Religion, P. SI) to conclude that the episode is "most improbable". He has 
even tried to render the words "Ve LSlo” (Adi Granth, Pp. 722-23) as “O beloved’, ’ 
thus contradicting the traditionally-accepted belief that the hymn is addressed to 
the Guru’s disciple called LSlo. As we have said earlier (p.25 f.n.), in the whole 
of the Adi Granth, the word ‘LSlo’ is nowhere employed to mean ‘O beloved', as 
‘Ml’ 'and ‘laUn’ are. The episode (commemorated in the form of a GurdwSrS) 
also does not contradict the Guru’s philosophy, if we separate the factual from 
the miraculous part of it. It is first mentioned in IMIS's Janam Snkhi. As for its 
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talk of the (own that a holy man of Kshatriya descent had accepted 
the hospitality of an untouchable. This talk also reached the ears of 
Malik Bhago, a local official of high caste. He had arranged a great 
feast to which he invited holy men front far and near. Hearing that 
Nanak was a great devotee of God, he called him also to partake of 
his food. But Nanak refused to participate, saying: 

“There are the lowest of the low-born and the lower still and the 
least of these. Nanak is only a companion of (hem and has no desire 
to compete with the great.” 

The Malik was greatly incensed at this reply and asked his ser- 
vants to force Nanak into his presence if he would not come of his 
own accord. The Guru seeing the haughtiness of his emissaries at 
first refused to budge, but then thinking that this might be a good 
occasion also to teach him a lesson, agreed to go. When he reached 
the palatial residence of his host and was offered food, he 
declined to eat . When asked why he was insulting the Chief thus in 
the presence of the whole assembly when he had felt no qualms in 
partaking of a low-castc carpenter’s food, the Guru replied calmly: 
“Your food reeks of blood, while that of Lalo. the carpenter, tastes 
like hone> and milk.” When asked how he cam: to this impcrlinent 
conclusion, the Guru replied: “Lalo earns with the sweat of his brow 
and out of it oilers whatever little he can to the wayfarer, the poor 
and the holy, and so it tastes sweet and wholesome, but you being 
without work, squeeze blood out of the people through bribery, 
tyranny and show of authority. Such food cannot but be stained 
with the blood of the weak, the innocent and the poor,”* 

Bhago was much ashamed at this and became speechless. News 
travelled like wild fire in the countryside that a Guru of men had 
appeared who could challenge caste and authority with a fcarlt ,sncss 
unknown before. 


F. N. Contd. 

omission in the Puritan Jaruun Sukhi, wc must take nolc of the fact that the 
episode of Baghdad which is so elaborately detailed in Bh.ii Gurd.is is also omitted 
in the former. And the tradition in regard to Bhai Lalo is as strong as the preva- 
lent birth-date (Kartik) of Guru Nanak. 

• According to Bala, a miracle was performed by Guru Nanak at this place. 
When challenged by the arrogant Malik to prove his charge, tbc Guru took the 
food from his house in his one hand and from that of I alo in the other, and when 
he squeezed the two. blood issued forth from the former and milk from the latter. 
(Also sec Macauliffc, Vol. I. Pp. 4.1-44). 
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From there, the Guru proceeded to Kurukshetra, a great centre 
of Hindu pilgrimage, where a big fair was being held on the occasion 
of the solar eclipse. 

It is said that here, a follower of his offered him deer-meat to eat. 
The Guru who had never made any distinction between one kind of 
food and another and took whatever was offered to him, did not refuse 
the courtesies of his devotee. And, he allowed him to roast it for his 
food.* The local people who normally abhorred meat-eating, more so 
on ‘auspicious’ days like those of the lunar and solar eclipses, were 
much incensed at this. Whoever heard of this sacrilege, became 
furious. Some of them ran towards him with their clubs; others wanted 
to stone him to death. When Nanak saw an excited mob coming upon 
him, he asked them: What makes you rush upon me like mad? What 
wrong have I done you?” Looking at his serene, gentle face, and 
his soothing voice, the mob was exercised all the more. ‘‘You cook 
meat at a place of pilgrimage and on an auspicious day, and, then, you 
plead innocence as if nothing has happened?” Nanak replied: “Only 
they who have never seen flesh arc exercised at its sight, but why 
should man who’s conceived in flesh, and is himself nothing but flesh 
and bones; who is fed on the mother’s breasts, who is with the tongue 
of flesh; whose mouth is of flesh, who m irries flesh, who produces 
flesh and breathes in flesh. Is there a man or woman who deals not 
in flesh?” t 

His detractors persisted that even when man dealt with flesh and 
was conceived in and made up of flesh, it was a sin to eat it. The 
Guru replied: “Do we not all take water from which springs all life? 
It gives life to man, as to the animal and to vegetation. Shall we 


* This episode, again, is not mentioned in ruratan Janam SSkhi or in Mehervan’s 
version. It first occurs in Bhai Mani Singh’s Cyan Ratndvali (P. I2i>) which 
mentions Nanak having been engaged here in debate with a Pandit, called Nanu 
Chand. The deer-meat was, according to this version, brought to him as an 
offering by a Prince and his consort, who, having been dispostessed of their realm, 
came to him for a blessing. In the dialogue that followed with the Pandit, he is 
not only convinced of Nanak’s logic, but persuades also the fellow -Brahmins, 
basing his argument on the Veda, the Puianas and even the Quran, saying that 
even the Hindu gods could be propitiated since the earliest times only through 
yagnas in which meat was invariably served, and that it has been the dharma of the 
Kashatriya Kings since ages to hunt. If. argiud the Pandit, such acti\ itics of the 
rulers were impious, why did the Brahmins accept their offerings, etc ? (P. 128) 
t At li Granth (Viir Malhiir, P. 1 289) 
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then shun water because it produces life, is life? And, don’t the 
plants have life? They breathe, they love, they live and they die. 
And, what is one to say of those who do not eat animal flesh, but 
devour men and suck their blood?”* 

Most of his detractors knowing him to be lost left him in disgust, 
while some others, more sensitive, were convinced that what he was 
saying was after all not without reason. Then the Guru addressed the 
converts thus: ‘ O men, I do not eat for relish of the palate, but take 
whatever is offered to me in good faith by one who has earned with 
the sweat of his brow. It would be ungodly for me to refuse to eat 
what comes to me in God’s Will.” 

From here, Guru Nanak proceeded to Panipat, where a great 
Muslim Sufi. Abu Ali Qalandar, also known as Shah Sharafj had 
established a spiritual centre in the late thirteeth century. Here he 
met with one of his descendants also called by the same name. At 
first, the Sufi Saint wanted to know why Nanak was wearing the 
dress of a householder, so unusual for a faqir, and why he had not 

shaven his head. Nanak answered: ‘‘It is the mind that one must 
shave, not one's head. And to be humble like the dust is the true way 
to shave one’s mind.” As for his dress, he explained: ‘‘One must aban- 
don pleasures and egotism and surrender one’s head to one’s God. 
Then, whatever dress one wears is sacred.” 

Nanak continued: “One must submit to the instruction of the 
Wise, and to cherish God in the heart should be the gown and the 
cap of the holy. He who holds his mind and relishes the fare of both 
pleasure and pain alike, and lives, composed in utter poise, for him, 
it matters not what dress he wears.” 

When asked to what sect and caste he belonged ar.d how he 
lived, Nanak replied, ‘‘I belong to the sect of the Right Way My 
caste is that of fire and wind. I live in the manner of ihe tree and 

* Adi Granth, Ibid 

t ShSh Sharaf died on August 30, 1332 A.D. Originally a resident of Persia, he had 
settled at Pimpat piobably laic in the preceding century. It i\ one of his 
descendants, also culled by the same name (as is usual in such orders) that Guru 
Ninak must have me'. It is erroneous for ihe writer of the Puritan Jonam Snkhi 
to indicate the ensuing dialogue as having been held with Shah Sharaf. the founder 
of the House The name of the dis ; i p I c who first met (he Guru outside the town 
and conveyed ihe presence of Ninak to Shah Sharaf is given in the Puritan Janam 
Sikhs as SheikhTatihar. 
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the earth, for, like them, I endure being cut or dug into. Like 
a river, I care not whether one throws flowers into me or dust. Like 
the sandalwood, I consider that alone to be living with is fragrant." 

His host then asked him what a dervish should be like. Nanak 
answered: “He who while alive is dead; while he wakes is asleep, 
and who knowingly gets robbed of himself. He alone is a dervish 
who welcomes both joy and pain, alike, and sorrows not, nor is 
angered, and covets nothing and has no pride. Who sits composed 
in God, hearing nought but what God utters and beholding Him 
alone in everything that is, and is not." 

Shah Sharaf was so much pleased at these replies that he bowed 
at his feet and kissed his hands, saying: "O man of God, to question 
thee was a sacrilege on my part. Even to behold thee is to behold the 
vision of God."* 

And, now the Guru proceeded towards Delhi. On the outskirts 
of the imperial city, it is said, an elephant belonging to the emperor 
had died. Its keepers were very sad, fearing loss of employment. 
When they heard of the Guru’s arrival, they entreated him to bring 
it back to life. But the Guru said, "Life and death are in the hands 
of God. No man can intervene in His Mysterious Play. It is best to 
rejoice in whatever comes from Him. So long as there’s life in man, 
one prays for the best to one’s God; but once He wants to take life, 
man should submit to His Will cheerfully.”! 


♦The words quoted throughout this episode are from the Puritan Janam Sdkhi 
and not from the Adi Granth. 

tThis version is based on Guru Nanak’s sayings incorporated in the Adi Granth, 
as interpreted in Mani Singh’s version of this account. (P. 164-65). While Mani 
Singh’s version does, (though after a great deal of argument and hesitancy), 
Meharvin’s account of the Guru’s Delhi visit does not mention the miracle 
associated with this story by the Puritan Janam Sak/ii (P. 114-15). The 
Pun an Janam Sdkhi version narrates that the Guru, taking pity on the mahouts, 
brought the dead elephant back to life. When the King, whose name is given as 
Brahm Beg (Ibrahim Beg, according to the HafuSbSdi version), heard of this, he 
came to see the Guru and asked him if it was he who had resurrected the elephant. 
The Guru replied: "It is God who gives life to all and it is He again who takes it 
back. I have only prayed for its revival." At this stage, the King asked him to 
perform another miracle and make the elephant die, which the Guru did. When, 
however, he was asked to revive it again, the Guru replied, "Your Majesty, the iron 
when put in fire becomes red-hot and if some one touches it, he only burns his 
fingers. Similarly, th efagirs, who are inflamed by God’s fire, are not to be played 

P.TO. 
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From here, the Guru proceeded to Hardwar.* On the banks of 
the holy Gang.'i, lie saw many people throwing water towards the 
east. When questioned, they said they were offering water to their 
dead ancestors in the high heavens for the peace of their Souls. 
Nanak smiled, and without a moment’s hesitation, started throwing 
water towards the west. The devout were much amused at this unus- 
ual gesture of his, so they asked him what he was doing. Nanak rep- 
lied: ‘T come from the north-western part of India. I keep a farm in 
my birth-place. I seek to water it from here, for I wonder if there 
has been sufficient rainfall since 1 came!” The pilgrims laughed at 
his innocence, and said, ‘‘You certainly are grown up and mature 
enough to understand that your water cannot reach that far to 
be of any use to your farm.” Nanak replied: “You are strange crea- 
tures. My offering cannot reach a few hundred miles away, while 
yours can even get to the other world?” The questioners became 
speechless, perplexed both at Ins impertinent questioning of their 
faith and the irrefutable logic behind it. Nanak made many converts 
here to whom he preached: “He who keeps God in the mind and does 
right, which is also good, h is Soul is ever in peace both here and in 
the Hereafter. He need perform no other ritual to please his God.” 

At another place, he entered the cooking-square of a devout 
Brahmin who was wild with rage and demanded Ins explanation for 
defiling his kitchen. The Guru sai 1. his kitchen-square was already 
polluted by the angry man, who harboured so much of hatred for his 
fellow-men of lower castes, that at their mere presence, his place was 
defiled. This made the Brahmin even more angry. The Guru there- 
upon said, ‘•Ignorance is the low-caste drummer-woman; cruelty the 
butcheress. a slanderous heart the sweepress, and anger that ruins the 


with. God's Word I Ii-. Imcrs can change, bill then Word tan be changed not” 
(p, 24-25). These are r.uher unusual utieran.es for a man of NSnak's inborn 
humility, besides the miracles which lie has denounced throughout his works. 
Hence, we have narrated the story shorn ot its miraculous trappings. There is a 
Gurdwira. called Manuk 1’iao. aho it i miles outside Delhi, commemorating this 
event. Mehcrvan gives the name of the King as Salem Shah Patlian (son and 
successor of Shcr Shah) but Ins reign began h years after the death of Nanak. 

•The story connecteJ with Hardw.ir is not mentioned in the Pnr<itnn Junani S' Uii 
but Mcharvun refers to it at gieat length (P. 1 1 7- 1 K 1 So does Mam Singh, though 
the latter interprets the Guru's water-throwing to ihe West as a symbolic act, signi- 
fying that ''the farms and g.nlcns of the (mm whom he irrigates are his disciples 
and the ssatcr is his instruction in God's Wisdom,” IP. 175) 
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mind is like a chandCda. O Brahmin, it avails not if one draws the 
lines of one’s kitchen-square, when all the four low-castes defile one’s 
within.”* 

He, then, asked him to ‘'make truth, self-restraint and good 
deeds his ‘lines,’ and the utterance of God’s Name his ablution,”* 
so that he became acceptable to his God. 

When, on his way, the Guru visited Vrindavana, another great 
centre of Hindu pilgrimage, he saw some showmen enact Krishna-Lila 
(the dramatic performance representing the life of Lord Krishna). The 
Guru was much dissatisfied at this dramatic show staged by people 
who did so not as an act of piety or dedication, but to earn their 
living by amusing the crowd. Said he: 

“The disciples play, while the Gurus dance. 

Nimble the movements of their feet , their heads. 

And, l o < they throw dust in their hair, like mad. 

All this is but to amuse the crowd! 

And they beat time only to satiate their hungers. 

They perform the parts of gopis and Krishnas, 

And Silas and Ramas. 

But he alone serves God on whom is God's Gace, 

And, in the dewy morn rises with zeal in the mind. 

And dwells on the Wisdom of the truly Wise. 

Else, do not the oil-presses dance, and the spinning wheels? 
And the hand-mills and the potters' wheels ? 

And the incessant whirlwinds in the deserts, and tops ? 

And, the churning-sticks, and the threshers. 

And, the birds whose flying knows no rest? 

Endless are those who tumble and dance. 

Bound by the writ of their habits. 

They who dance thiswise to amuse themselves, only wail in 
the end. 

For they fly not into the y and, nor become the miraile men. 
Such of than who dance ( this way) only recreate their minds, 
( but attain not unto God). 

For, he alone, O Niinak, loves God who fears Him .”+ 


*Adi Lira nlli. Sn K.ig. p. 
jAdi Granth, Sn Rag, P. yl. 
t Ad : Granlli, V.ir \s;T. M. 1 
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THE GURU and his companion now started on their journey 
towards the east. Says the Puritan Janam Sakhi : “Nanak’s dress 
now was a strange motley: a mango-coloured jacket, over which he 
threw a white sheet, the hat like that of a Muslim anchorite (Qalan- 
dar), with a necklace of bones upon his neck, and a frontal mark of 
saffron, imprinted on his forehead in the style of the Hindu devout.” 
This dress was in part Hindu, in part Muslim. But, never had anyone 
donned it before. 

On the way. they saw a Muslim notable. Sheikh Wajid (or Bajid) 
alight from a palanquin. The carriers of his palanquin and other 
attendants soon started fanning him; two of them kneaded his body 
to relieve him of fatigue. Mardana. the Guru’s companion, was 
greatly agitated at this and questioned his Master: “O beloved of God, 
pray tell me, is there no justice in this world? The man who has 
travelled in a palanquin feels tired and his fatigue is being relieved 
by those who carried him on their shoulders! Is it that he has a diffe- 
rent God?” The Guru replied: “Mardana. it is all the result of one’s 
deeds. God creates all men equal and blesses them with human birth, 
when one his the opportunity to become what one may. Some avail of 
this opportunity, others don’t. This is how some have joy on the earth 
while others suffer. But, do not mistake, O Mardana, the earthly joys 
to be a means to spiritual satisfaction, or even a contented life. For, 
in the ultimate analysis, it is spiritual fulfilment that brings real 
happiness and inner integration. He who is happy now, may be un- 
happy tomorrow; but a spiritually awakened and integrated mind 
would keep ever in joy, ever in the peace of poise.” 

From here, the Guru proceeded towards Pilibhit and arrived at 
Gorakhmatj,* a great centre of Yogis, about twenty miles away. Here, 
he sat under a pi pal tree which had long withered with age. It is said, 
this tree became green soon after, much to the wonderment of the 
people around. Tae Siddhas of this place engaged Nanak in a religious 
discourse asking him who he was, and whose disciple. The Guru 
asked Mardana to play on the rebeck while he himscli sang the 
following hymn of his : 

“ O God. is these a .scale or a .eig' man. or a nuasure, 
or a ii.ster oj Tlice ? 

Is there an evaluator ;-t ;:u \aluc on Thee ? Is there 
a Guru to nuke me i si.se in Thee ■’ 

* This place is now called Na lakmata and has a Gurudwail commemorating the 
memory of Narvik's visit. The sixth Guru, Hargobind, also visited this place. 
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O love , I know not Thy limits. 

For, Thou it is who pervadest the earth, the waters, 
the underworlds and the skies and art contained 
in all that is* 

Asked, how then one was to know God, to see Him, and to 
realise Him, the Guru replied : 

The mind is the scale, understanding the weight, and His 
service the weighman. And within the heart is He to he 
weighed and seen and dwelt upon. 

“Nap, He Himself is the balance. His tongue. His weight. 

His weighman. And Himself He sees Himself, and realises 
too, and deals in Himself. 

“But, he who's blind, and of low disposition, and a 
stranger to His ways and ever wobbles in the mind, how can 
he and those who seek his company ever know the state or 
extent of God ?" * 

The Yogis said what he had uttered may be true, but Realisation 
came only through their way. They, therefore, asked him to adopt 
their dress and the yogic discipline to obtain emancipation from the 
snares of life and to enter into the super-conscious state of “ Samadhi " 
where there is all bliss and joy. The Guru replied : 

“Yoga consists not in a patched gown, nor in the Yogi's 
staff, nor in smearing one's body with ashes, nor in the 
ecr-rings, nor a shaven head, nor in the blowing of the horn. 
“He alone knows the way who abides amidst the 
impurities of the world and yet remains detached and 

spotless. 

“Yoga consists nut in words: 

For. he alone is a Yogi who looks upon all men as equal: 

And dies while yet alive. 

And hears the Cnstruck Melody, and enters into the state 
of Fearlessness, when one's Doubt is dispelled, and 
cease the outgoings of his mind: 

And Nectar rains upon it and oozes the music 
of equipoise within one. 

And one comes to know oneself f 


Suhi M. 1. 
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It is said, the Yogis were now completely won over and paid 
homage to the Guru. 

. From here, Nanak and his bard, Mardaa§, proceeded to Ban&ras, 
|5ar- famed as the holiest of Hindu centres of pilgrimage. This birth- 
place of Kabir and Ravidasa, two renowned devotees of God, and a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning, housed a learned Pandit, Chatur 
Dtssf by name. While going towards the Gang& for a holy dip, 
he eew the Guru in his unusual dress and said with a sneer: “What 
gjfcd of a holy man are you? You neither wear the necklace of Tulsi, 
her have a rosary in your hand, nor possess a saligrima (the sacred 
qugrtz stone representing the god Vishnu). How will you be emanci- 
»*ed ?’’ The Guru answered: 

“He who waters a barren land wastes his life. 

O Brdhmin, make God the object of thy worship, and 
Right conduct the necklace of Tulsi, and ride the boat 
of God's Love with prayer in the heart for His 
Mercy and you will be ferried across." * 

The Guru continued : 

“He who seeks to belong to the Master of the Garden, makes 
good deeds his well, the necklace and the water pots, and yokes 
his mind, like an ox, to draw water from the welt, and thus 
irrigates his farm with the Lord’s Nectar and fulfils himself''* 

The Brahmin said : 

“What you say may be true, but how is one to overcome ooe’s 
mind which is full of lust and wrath ?” The Guru replied: “Lust 
•ad wrath too can be beaten into a ploughshare, being nothing but 
energy. Instead of their riding the man, man should ride (hem.** * 


f This shows that Guru NSnak never met Kabir, as is alleged by st.cral 
European historians, nor accepted his influence upon him, otherwise even if 
dead, the places or people connected with him must have been visited by Guru 
Xinak. Dr. P, N. Tiwlri, quoting a report in the Archaeological Survey of India 
says that Bijli Khan got a tomb of Kabir erected on tbe right bank of the river 
Ami (in the Basti Dislt. ofU.PJin 1450 A. D , i.e. 19 years before Guru Nanak 
eras born. (Kabir by P.N. Tiwari, National Book Trust, P 47) 

* Basant Hindol, M. 1. 
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The Brahmin then asked: “Can a crane be changed ever into a 
swan? How can a man, who is ill-destined due to his past Karma, turn 
the course of his life?” The Guru replied : “If God’s Grace be upon 
one, one’s past is totally obliterated. And Grace comes to all who 
seek it in humility, through self-surrender, and the knowledge of, and 
obedience to, the Will of God.” 

The Pandit said, “But how can knowledge come without learning?” 
The Guru answered: “Knowing is not understanding, intellect does 
not always lead to wisdom, for the body is too weak and the heart too 
young to resist evil. That is how one acquires two mothers (hope 
and desire), and two fathers (attachment and envy).” 

Chatur Dass questioned; “If that be so, what is the hope for 
man’s redemption?” The Guru replied: “Know you not that while 
the vegetation is in bloom, it yet has fire within it? The earth is 
bounded by the sea and yet is not washed away ? The sun and the 
moon reside in the same sky. But, the one does not imbibe the cha- 
racteristics of the other.” The Pandit then asked: “What are the 
qualities of the God-awakened being.” The Guru replied: “He who 
knows God to be all-pervasive, and eats up the illusion that surrounds 
us all. And the hallmark of such a one is that he always has compa- 
ssion is his heart." * 

The Pandit then inquired if his learning and teaching would be of 
any avail to him in the realisation of the Ultimate Reality. The Guru 
uttered 54 stanzas on the nature of Knowledge and of God, reiterating 
his belief that there was nothing that did not come from God: the 
gods, angels, mind, wisdom, the universe, man, good and evil. “Why, 
therefore, get involved with the Other; one must write out and reflect 
upon God’s Name.”* When asked how was this God to be realised, 
the Guru said, “Through love. For he who loves God knows not 
another: he looks upon all alike, has compassion for all life, and 
illusion lures him not, and he is content to be himself.” 

The Pandit was greatly impressed by the Guru and became bis 
disciple, f 

The Guru, then, proceeded to Gaya, the far-famed place where 
Gautama, the Buddha, bad performed his penances. This place 
was now taken over by the Brahmins who asked Nanak to perform 


* Rlmkali M. 1. 1 The place where the Guru stayed in Banaras (now, Varanasi), is 
now known as "Guru kl Bigh”. 
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the customary ceremonies for the spiritual comfort of his dead 
ancestors. The Guru replied: 

“ God's Name is my earthen lamp, and sorrow is the oil 
that burns therein. The more I light the lamp, the more 
my sorrows are consumed, and lo, I suffer not the agony 
of death thereafter. 

“God's Name, again, is the rice-balls, the leafy bowls, 
and obsequies and the holy rivers and the ablutions. 

While men offer gifts to the gods, it is the Brahmin who 
eats them. Instead, one must beg of God to grant peace 
to his Soul both here and in the Hereafter, for there's 
nothing like His love." f 

As they proceeded further,* they passed through a town in which 
celebrations were being held on a lavish scale on the birth of a child 
in the house of a rich merchant. Next morning, the child passed away 
and there was much wailing and crying. Mardana asked the Guru, 
“O Master, why is man afflicted by joy and sorrow, almost by turns, 
and how is one to find peace in this world where men are born only 
to pass away ?” The Guru replied : ‘-It is only one’s lack of 
understanding which makes one indulge in the joys of life excessively, 
and when these pass away, man suffers. If one were to meditate on 
God Who goes not and keep oneself even-minded, both in joy and 
pain, taking both to be the blessings of God, one stays in poise and 
does not suffer.” He, then, uttered a hymn giving the four stages of 
man’s life : childhood, youth, old age and death, comparing them 
with the four divisions of night which make one forget oneself, as 
in sleep, and then when one wakes up, one repents. 

t Asa M 1. 

* The Guru in (his journey is also said to have halted at Patna where he conver- 
ted a jeweller, Salis RSi, to his faith. The story is told that the Guru sent Mardana 
to the town with a jewel he had found on the way to sell and buy some food for 
him. While others put a ridiculously low price on it. Satis Rai cave away a 
sizeable sum merely for having the privilege of such a precious sight. Mardana. 
however, did not accept the money in exchange for nothing. This so impressed 
Satis Rli that he came to visit the Guru and after a discourse with him became 
his disciple. The story, however apocryphal, is meant to convey the moral that 
the worth of a thing as much as an ideal is in the eye of the knower and not the 
charlatan. 
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On the way, the Guru halted at a place where he was visited 
regularly by a devotee of his. Another man wanted to follow suit, 
but falling in love with a woman of ill-repute, he forsook the Guru’s 
path and indulged in revelries. After some time, this man on his way 
to the house of his paramour once found what he thought was a pot 
full of gold mohurs, but when be opened the treasure, there was only 
one gold coin and the rest all coals. The devotee of the Guru on the 
other band, ran a poisonous thorn in his foot. He reported this to 
bis Master, saying ‘*0 Guru, he who comes thy way is punished, 
while be who visits the house of evil is rewarded with a gold coin ! 
Strange are the ways of God!” The Guru remarked: “My son, ask 
thy heart if it feels contentment and bliss within, by sticking to the 
way of God and ask also the other man if he has the same inner peace 
and poise, or burns ever in the fire of desire and lust. It is not one’s 
worldly affluence that makes for a happy and contented life, but what 
gives one’s mind and heart stability and equilibrium. Your friend 
will grieve the moment his joys are snatched away, but you possess 
riches that would go not, nor be burnt nor drowned, and would stay 
with you. Men who go for the pleasures of the moment lose the joy 
of the ever-lasting.” * 

The Guru now came to a village where men and women served 
him with all their heart. The Guru blessed them saying: “May ye all 
scatter.” At the next village he was very poorly received. The Guru 
cursed them saying: “May ye remain where ye are!” Mardana was 
greatly preplexed at this. He asked: “O Master, strange are thy ways. 
They who serve you, you want them to scatter, while the others who 


* The Puralon Janam Sakhi version narrates the Guru's reply thus. Said the Guru: 
“The treasure which was struck by your companion was indeed full of gold 
mohurs, but due to his being addicted to vice, he got only one gold coin, the 
rest having turned to coals. He had, in his earlier life, given away, in charity, to 
a Sfldhu, a gold mohur as a result of which he wrs to have received a pet full ef 
them. But the more he ran after evil, the more his reward was turned to dust. You 
had to suffer being nailed to the cross, but due to your devotion to God, your 
suffering was reduced to a mere pricking of the thorn.” Which only shows that 
according to the Guru, it is one's own deeds that lead to worldly affluence or 
misery. However, in the hymn quoted at the end of this incident (MSru M n. it 
is also pointed out that "the more one is involved in his craze for worldly pleasures 
the more fs one trapped” and that "the rusted iron becomes gold <i.e- one finds 
one’t true self in equipoise) if one meets with the True Guru and sucks-in the 
Nectar-Name” (P. 31-32). We have depended, therefore, more on the Guru's own 
words than the narration of the Pur&tan Jan aw Sflkhi. 
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treat you ill, you want them to stay in their homes* secure and whole?” 
The Guru replied: "O Mardana, if those that serve others scatter, they 
would, by their example, make others also likewise; while if those 
that are inhospitable to the wayfarers and the holy, stay where they 
did, at least they wouldn’t corrupt others by their bad manners.”! 

The Guru now reached Dhubri in K&mrup (Assam)*, via 
Bengal. The women of this region were famous for their feminine 
charm and in enticiog men. Nur Shah was the queen of this haven of 
beauty. @ MardanA, as usual, stung by hunger, asked the Guru's 


t Here, the Purdtan Janam Sdkhi again confronts Nflnak with three thugs who 
wanted to murder and rob him, but seeing his holy face and a miracle (by which 
the thugs saw the couriers of Death and angels fighting over a burning corpse 
which was to have been taken by the fcrmer to hell, but owing to NSnak’s vision 
falling on it, the angels now wanted to remove it to heaven), they fell at his feet 
and distributed all their ill-gotten wealth to the poor. It appears, this and the story 
of the KSli-yuga which follows NSnak’s visit to Assam, should be placed either 
in Assam or in the land of the nearby man-hunting NSgSs. 

• Purdtan Janam Sdkhi calls it "Kauru Des", which is only a corrupted form of 
Kflmrup (lit. the land of lust and beauty). The State of Assam was known as 
KSmrup since ancient times (vide Oxford History of India, P. 195) and its women 
were known for their beauty and free ways. Aurangzeb’s general. Mir JumlS, who 

invaded Assam in 1662, calls it a “wild and dreadful country whose people are 

reputed to be expert magicians'* (Talish, as translated by J.N. Sarkar in Bihar and 
Orissa Research Soc. Journal, Vol. 1, Pp. 179-95). That Guru NSnak visited 
Assam and met Shankar Dcva, the renowned Hindu Vedantist of this period, is 
corroborated by contemporary evidence. He too was against shsktism & tantrism, 
and believed in samyavSd (equality). ( Guru Teg Bahadur A Assam, p. 48 ) 

He is said to have visited Da:c3 on the way back from KSmrup. This seems 
quite likely, as at the time of the ninth Guru’s visit to DSccS, such w.s ihe enthu- 
siasm exhibited by the local Sikhs that the Guru called it the ’’Home of Sikhism”. 
The name of the Dacca masonJ, Euliki, who sent a golden palanquin for Guru 
Gobind Singh in his childhood to travel back from Patna to Anandpur, is well- 
known in Sikh history. In several cf his Hukam-ndmdhs. (or edicts). Guru Gobind 
Singh also calls East Bengal “the Home of Sikhism". Dicta then was rot as 
famous as now and was only the scat of a Thdncddr, but it was a trading centre of 
great importance and the Guru possibly on his return from Kflmrup and going 
south towards Puri must have stayed here. Out in the waste, near JSfaribfld (now 
called Dhanmandi) is a well dedicated to Guru Ninak’s visit, which is one of the 
oldest monuments of the town. In the month of Chaitra. a fair is held here and 
miraculous properties arc ascribed to this water. (Sec Dace B Review, Vol V Oct- 
Nov. 1915). 

(Q ft is not nctcsiary that Nur Shah should have been a sovereign cr a chieftain, 
but merely a famous sorceress, and queen of beauty. The relcrcnce to the •'women's 
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permission to visit the town. When he reached the palatial abode qf 
the qoeen of beauty, she called him in, taking him to be an innocent 
creature on whom she would work her charms. MardSna, seeing . 
her dazzling figure and much pleased with her courtesan manners, 
was completely possesed by her. When, for quite some time, he 4i4 
not return, the Guru went after him, and finding him a virtual priso*. 
ner in the hands of a handsome maiden, tried to persuade her to let 
his companion out. But she was adamant saying the man had chosen 
her out of free will and so she would not let him go. She even triad , 
to entice the Guru by her charms and suave manners. But, the Owns 
spurned her advances; saying: "She who sells dust cannot exchange 
her goods with music. Without worthy deeds, one finds not the True 
Spouse.** s 

Nur Shah then tried to dance her way into the approval 'of 
Nanak. She made such graceful and tender gestures, so nimble of 
feet was she and so exquisite in her make-up and expression that it 
was impossible for the usual run of men to resist her charm. But the 
Guru sat unmoved and sang: 


"The desires of the heart clang like cymbals and the ankle-bells, 
and the world's drum beats with them to keep the time. Such are thft 
times that even the sages dance to their tunes. O God, whet*, 
are the men of continence to plant their feet? All joys, all blessing** 
are bought and sold, but how long is one to enjoy and forsake hi i'- 
inner being and God? Men are without compassion and kings without, 
justice. Their appearance is human but their doings are those wf* 
curs. But, he alone is approved, who thinks himself to be a guest l*~ 
this garden of beauty and is not enticed away from God!'’* 

Then Nur Sbgh asked her companions to corrupt N&nak whjfc. 
their riches. Thereupon they brought gold, jewels, scents, dresses qg^t 

rule" only signifies the matriarchal society of this tribe which Guru Ninak visdj^ 
That MardftnS, according to Put Han Janam Sakhi, was iransfoimed into a rao^'WC 
lamb by Nur Sh*h by tying a thread or an amulet to his wrist should not be laMft 
literally. It only signifies that he became spell-bound by her teauiy. As Sir 
Vincent Smith rightly points out: "The contact (between the Mongolian and the 
Indian idea’s) has resulted ia the evolution of a peculiar Tdntric form rj 
Hinduism which offers special honour to female forms of the deity called Sakii. All 
the procrs.es by anger} of uftich Hindus and strange tribal gods are conterted intc 
respectable Brlhmaiwal deities, may be illustrated in Assam." (Oxford History o! 
Ind a. P. 196). . 

Whether Nur ShSh wtf th# actual or a corrupted name of a follower of goddest 
Kdmakshya or only signified bar Kingly (or Qceenly) beauty, as the name literal] 
implies, is of not much significance. '% 

* Adi Groat h As! hf. .1 
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delicacies to please him and make him stay with them as 
their master and slave. But, the Guru was not at all impressed 
and uttered the following hymn: 

“O ignorant woman, why are you proud of your beauty, your 
riches? Why not relish the spouse of your heart within, He who is nea- 
rer than near, but Whom you search without and after? Let His fear be 
the collyrium for your eyes and your decoration be of His Love. But 
if you love Him not, and play clever with Him and try to please Him 
threngh courtesan manners and have greed in your mind, then you 
please Him not. If you surrender to His Will with all your heart, and 
be yoked ever to His Feet and offer your body and mind to Him, then 
your Lord loves and owns you as His very own. Says Nanak: she 
alone is beauteous and meritorious and clever and wise who merges 
her whole being in her Love.”* 

It is said, Niir Shah was deeply moved by the soul-stirring 
message of Nanak, and stood before him with joined palms, besee- 
ching him to forgive her past and to accept her as his disciple. This 
the Guru did, saying “If you keep God in your mind in whatever you 
do, you will be blessed and emancipated.” She also released Mardana 
who sought Nanak’s benediction so that he remained steadfast in the 
Guru’s Path.** 

From here the Guru and his associate proceeded towards wilder- 
ness. + A strong wind was howling in the wastes, uprooting the age- 


•Adi Granth; Tilang M. I 

•‘From here, the writer of the Purdtcn Janam Sakhi takes the Guru to a place 
called ‘Kir i Nagar' Hit the cit> of ants), “black and dreadful like the devil", \shere. 
it appeared, no one had set his foot before. But the Guru told MardSrS tha - "a 
powerful iaja had ,omc here before but was humbled by the ants." May be, it 
is a mere setting for the hymn of Guru NSnak included at the end of th s episode 

( Sih/in , fiij.n Charqin. Kuhian, I ini Khanilt Ghdh Adi Gianth, Var Majh), or 

a warning that before a determined multitude of the poor and the downtrodden, 
even the mightiest tyrants arc humbled. It has also been suggested that perhaps 
some incident connected with a place called Kiri-nagar m the Shisal k IIiHs has 
been associated in the Puniian Janam Sakhi with whit is popularly known to hasc 
happened to Suleiman, the just, the celebrated king of fable and myth. 

Later, the Guru is said to have met Sheikh Farid in Asa (Assam) Dcs Miy be, 
there was a gaddi of f arid in Assam as well in t hose days, but lacking historical 
confirmat on. wc have placed this story later, on the Guru's return to the Panjab. 

t This appears to be the land of the man-hunting NagSs. to the North-Fast of 
Assam. Lvcn Mir Jumla. Aurang/cb’s general, who led an expedition against 
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old trees. Soon, there was torrential rain and thunder and lightning. 
The sky became murky and dreadful with streaks of fire and blood. 
Mard£n£ was struck with terror and said, “O Guru, strange are thy 
ways. You’ve brought me to wilderness where, if I die, there’ll be no 
one even to bury me gracefully and, may be, my flesh becomes a 
prey for wild animals.” NSnak smiled and said, “MardSna, life and 
death are in the hands of God whose fear fills the earth, the sky and 
all the elements. So, whosoever is attached to His fearless and eternal 
Master, he comes not to grief.” 

As they were discoursing thus, it is said, they saw a wild being, 
half-human in form, but very dreadful of features and demeanour 
approach them. The Guru said, “Brother, who are you? Why have 
you come to us at this unearthly horn?” He replied: “I am the spirit 
of the Kali age and have come to entice you. All the dreadful things 
you have seen happen before you this day were my doings. But, as 
you weren’t afraid, now I’ve come to offer you gold and jewels and 
palatial mansions and houris of exquisite beauty for your pleasure, 
so that you may follow my way, and so too others seeing thy 
example.” 

The Guru asked Mardfina to play upon the rebeck and uttered 
the following hymn: 

"Were there a mansion of pearls inlaid with gems, and 
perfumed with musk, saffron, fragrant aloes and sandalwood... 

Were the earth to be studded with diamonds and rubies: 

Were houris of exquisite beauty shining like a bead 

to please me with their delicate gestures, I'd leave not 

the hand of my God, nor abandon the support of His Name\ 

Were I to become a Siddha, seated in a holy trance, and 
work miracles, 

**F N. Contd. 

Assam in 1662, expresses the horror with which the country and the people were 
regarded by outsiders. Writes he: “Assam is a wild and dreadful country abound- 
ing in danger. Its roads are frightful like the path leading to the nook of Death. 
Fatal to life is its expanse like the unpeopled city of Destruction. The air and 
water of the hills arc like (he destructive Simoom and deadly poison to natives and 
strangers alike. (The inhabitants) resemble men in nothing beyond this that they 

walk erect on two feet Every caravan that set foot on this land deposited its 

baggage of residence in the halting place of Death." (“Talish". as translated by 
J.N. Sarkai. in the Journal of Bihftr and Orissd Research Soc.. Vol. I. pp. 179-95). 
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And could become now manifest, now hidden, at will, 
and people were to acclaim me for this. 

I'd leave not the hand of my God, nor abandon the support 
of His Name: 

Were I to become a monarch, seated on a throne, with 
large armies to obey my commands, 

0 NUnak, all that would be vain like wind. 

For, I'd ask God still to give me His Hand."* 

It is said, the demon on seeing Nfloalc thus spurn his offers fell 
at his feet and said, “O Nanak, 1 may bless him who follows thee with 
the world’s riches, but would disturb not the peace of his mind.” 

The Guru now returned via Dacca, 24 Parganas and Cuttack and 
proceeded towards Puri, on the Bay of Bengal, where Vishnu is 
worshipped as Jagannatha, or the Lord of the universe. When, in the 
evening, the priests started performing the Arti, going round and 
round the idol of Jagannatha, with earthen lamps placed in salvers 
of silver, and burnt incense to make the atmosphere fragrant, the 
Guru asked: “What’s this all about?” The priests replied: “This is 
how one pays homage to the Lord of the universe. You should also 
participate in th: service as do the others.” The Guru thereupon 
uttered a hymn, one of the most beautiful in the whole gamut of 
Indian mystic poetry: 

"The sky is the salver, the sun and the moon are the lamps, 
with the spheres of stars studded in it like jewels'. 


* Sri R5g, M. I. It is quite likely th.n this devilish-looking man has been identified 
by the imaginative writer of the P unit on Junnni Sdklu with the spirit of the Kill 
yuga. (or the dark, present age) and that the hymn of Guru Ninak. as included in 
the Adi Granth (Sri Rig, M I ) is given here to portray his utter contempt of the 
earthly riches. The appearance of Mara to the Buddha and of Satan to Jesus to 
tempt them away from the path of God h ivc a striking similarity to the above inci- 
dent. but it does not mean, therefore, that a man of God, each in his own way, does 
not pass through such an experience at one stage of his life or another, and that if a 
particular experience happened in the case of one. it cannot happen to another, or 
that the pious biographers of such men are looking out for such stories to be 
incorporated in the lives of their Divine Masters in order to prove their prophet- 
hood by conforming such incidents to the accepted norms or experiences of those 
cone before. 
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The sandalwood of the Malai mountain scatters fragrance 
across, and the winds waft the scents of all the flowers of 
the earth: 

Thus is Thy Worship performed, O Thou destroyer of fear. 
Thousands are Thy eyes , yet bast Thon eyes? 

Thousands are Thy forms, yet hast Thou a form? 

Thousands Thy feet, yet hast Thou feet? 

Thousands Thy noses to smell, yet hast Thon a nose, 

O Wonder of wonders? 

Thou art the light that lights all hearts, and which becomes 
manifest through the instruction of the Guru. 

O men, that alone is worship which pleases my God! 

Like thebumblebee, my mind craves for the honey of His 

Lotus-feet, 

And cries: 

'O God, bless Nanak, the Cuckoo, with the rain of Thy 

Mercy, 

That he merges in Thy Name!"'* 

The priests of the temple found it profitless to argue any more 
with him and left him alone. 

At Purif, Nanak also met a Brahmin who kept his eyes and nose 
closed so as to deny himself the pleasure of the senses. It was his 


* Adi Granth, Dhandsri, M. 1. According to Mehersan, this hymn was uttered by 
Guru Nanak at RSmeswaram (South India). 

• According to Kahan Singh. Guru Nanak visited Puri in 1566 Vikrami (April 1509- 
March 1510) (MK. P. 1497). Dr. B. Majumdar, in his Chailanya’Charitar V pad an 
tells us on the authority of Ishwardasa’s Chaitanaya Bhagvat (Ori>5) that at Puri, 
Guru NSnak met the famous Vaishnava Saint, Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, and that he 
participated in Kirtan with him, along with Sprang (which Dr. GandS Singh 
identifies as Sarangi a or MardSna. the rebeck-player), Rupa and SanStana (once 
ministers of AllSuddin Hussain ShSh of BengSl (1483-1559) who left royal service 
and became the followers of Chaitanya), Jagai and Madhai, two ruffians converted 
by Chaitanaya, Jangali and Nandini; two Vaishnavites, who went about dressed 
as women or Lord Krishna's gopis. Gopal Guru and Matts BalrSm, and Nigar 
Parshotamdasa. This manuscript, Chaitanoya Bhagvat, according to available 
researches could be placed either at the end-part of the I6th century or early part of 
the 17th • Our information is bistd on the illuminating article of Dr Gands 
Singh in the "Sikh Review”, Calcutta, of October-November, 1969(Pp 58-61 ) 
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claim that thus he achieved much mental concentration and could 
divine the secrets of others. The Guru put his claim to the test. He 
took away the jug of water lying in front of him, placed it behind his 
own back and asked, “Could you find out where’s your jug?” After 
making many guesses.the Brahmin gave up. The Guru thereupon 
uttered the following hymn for his instruction: 

“Men know not the spirit of the times, nor the essence of 
Yoga, nor the way of Truth. 

The holy places have been corrupted and defiled', lo, the whole 
world is drowned thus. 

In the Kali age, the way to man’s Release is through God's 

love. 

In vain do men hold their nose and close their eyes and claim 
that they see the three worlds. 

But they see not what’s behind them. O, what a miracle is 

this?’’* 


The Guru now returned to the PanjSb. He dressed himself like 
a householder and visited the shrine of Sheikh Farid-ud-Din, Ganj- 
i-Shakar, a great Muslim Sufi of the 13th century, at Pfik PSttSn. 
The custodian of the shrine, Sheikh Brahm (Ibrahim?), seeing him 
robed like a householder, said: 

“ Either one should covet the world, or God, 

But, one must place not one's feet in two boats, lest one be 
drowned.''",, 

Nanak answered: 

Why not make use of both: hir e one's goods in one, and 
one's soul in the other? 

For such a one, there's no wreck, no loss: neither one sees the 
boat, nor the water! 

He cherishes only the goods of God which' s True and 
pervades all, all -too- spontaneously .*' 


* DhaniUri M. I. 

fThe verses whose translations are given here are not from the Adi Ciranth.but 
from Puritan tanam S<ikhi an 1 ascribed lo Farid and NSruk (P. 41). 
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Ibrabim then engaged him in a spiritual dialogue, employing 
various metaphors and symbols to convey his belief about God, man 
and the world. He said: “The whole world is enamoured of the 
‘witch’ (i.e. Maya) which is false from within, and as one looks on, 
one’s ‘farm’ (i.e. life) is ruined!” 

The Guru answered back in the same metaphor: “Men have 
been in love with the ‘witch’ since the begining of Time. But he who 
keeps a watch over his ‘Farm’ will never see it ruined.” 

Said Ibrahim: ‘‘My strength is gone, my mind is torn, my body 
ceases to function. O love, bring me a medicament that may cure me 
of my ailment.”* 

Replied Nanak: ‘‘Thy physician is Truth, and is within thee, not 
without. To utter Him or to call Him from without is false: one 
must Realise Him within one’s Soul.”** 

Sheikh Ibrahim wailed: “When there was time to construct a 
boat, I did’t. And, now when the river is in flood, how can I carry 
myself across? O love, touch not the safflower, its colour will fade 
away. The soul is weak, and the command of the Beloved hard to 
bear. As the cow once milked yields not again, so also our single 
life. The call from beyond calleth, and the swan-soul is sad that it 
has to pass and dust return to dust.”j 

Nanak replied in a most optimistic tone: “If one constructs the 
boat of meditation and self-discipline, the crossing is easy enough. 
Then, one meets not with an angry river, and the path is all-too- 
smooth. He who gathers merit in his skirt, the God of Himself owns 
him and forsakes him never, if he gives up ego and evil.”£ 

Sheikh Ibrahim then said: “I seem to agree with you. But, the 
tree of life yields flower in the first part of the night, and it fruitions 
in the morn. And he alone is blessed who keeps awake through the 

night.”ft 

Nanak replied: ' The bounties are in the bands of God, the 
Giver. Some He passes by, even though they are awake, others He 
wakes out of sleep and blesses.’’* 

VIbid (P. 42). 

t Adi Granth, Rag Siihi. Farid. 
t Adi Granth, Rig Suhi. M l. 
ttlbid, Shalokas of Farid. 

• Ibid. 
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Explaining his point further, Nanak said, “If man were to 
receive Bliss only as a result of his own efforts, what need, then, is 
there of God and His Grace? Effort one must make, but the fruits 
thereof must be surrendered to God. Only thus does one’s ego 
depart and one merits the Grace of God. Else, the realm of the 
spirit also degenerates into a market place of give-and-take.” And, 
then, he uttered the following hymn: 


“When Thou, O God, art with me, / have everything. 

For, thou, O love, art my capital - stock . 

When I abide within Thee, I am at peace and feel blessed. 

In Thy Will Thou blessest man with a throne and glory. 

In Thy Will Thou makest man a beggar, sad at heart. 

In Thy Will do rivers flow across the deserts. 

In Thy Will doth the lotus flower in the ( mind's ) sky. 

In Thy Will do we cross the impassable sea (of material 

existence). 

In Thy Will are we drowned in the midstream. 

In Thy Will Thou seemest pure and beauteous, and one is 
imbued utterly with Thy Praise. 

In Thy Will Thou seemest dreadfuland one exhausts oneself 
coming and going. 

O Love, Thou art unfathomable, incomparable, without an 

equal, 

And saying thus, I surrender myself to Thee. 

O God, I ask nought from Thee, but for Thy Vision t 
I crave." 

It is said Sheikh Ibrahim, like his illustrious teacher, B&ba 
Farid, Ganj-i-Shakar, used to fast for as many days as he possibly 
could. This he did in order to obtain religious merit and purge his 
mind of desire even for bread. Whenever anyone would bring 
offerings to him, more often than not, he would refuse it saying, 
“I’ve already eaten”. He did this once in the presence of the Guru. 
The giver, much offended, taunted him: “Do you also imitate the 
ways of Farid who even when he fasted used to fasten on his 


t Adi Grant h, SOhi, M.L 
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stomach a wooden cake in order to give him false comfort of bread, 
and used to pretend that he had eaten even though his mind always 
craved?'* Sheikh Ibr&him's heart was much touched at this reproach 
and he said to the Guru: “Pray tell me why I should lie to the people 
that I have indeed taken my food, while my mind craves.” 

The Guru replied: “It is a sin to deny oneself the necessities ef 
life. One must not crave for pleasures, but whatever comes from 
God, one must accept with good grace and thankfulness. Starvation 
never leads to "spiritual bliss.” And he quoted Kabir in support of 
his argument: "He who forsakes bread and pretends God’s love, has 
neither the merit of a wedded spouse nor of a chaste widow.” Nlnak 
added: "Without a well-nurtured body, God could not be cherished 
or realised.” The essentials on the path of spiritual ascent were not 
fasting or self-denial, but self-surrender, contentment, compassion 
and humility. 

i 

The Sheikh was much pleased with this discourse. 

From here, the Guru and Mardaoa ventured through a small 
desert where they could find nothing to eat. Mardada, much distress- 
ed, asked his Master: "Pray, tell me what is to become of me? I came 
out with you in the hope that at least you wouldn’t starve me to 
death. Now, hunger gnaws at my heart, and there is nothing 1 can 
find to have my fill.” The Guru pointed to some wild berries and 
asked him to satisfy his hunger with these, but not to carry any with 
him. Mardaoa ate his heartful, but disregarding the instructions of the 
Guru, put some in his pockets and as he felt hungry next morning 
partook of (hem with utter abandon. Soon after, he felt pain in his 
stomach and became miserable. Being asked, he told Nanak that dis- 
regarding his advice he had brought some wild berries with him also 
and eaten them while he felt hungry that morning. 

The Guru smiled and said, "Mardana, that is how man suffers. 
He not only demands what he needs now, but also what he needs for 
the morrow, depending not on God but on himself. And, the food 
he thus accumulates and deposits gets stale, even if it is not stolen or 
does not create jealousy in the minds of others. And so whosoever 
feeds himself on the left-overs suffers.” Mardana was soon well, but 
expressed a wish to go back home. "I can suffer hunger with thee 
no more,” he wailed. N&nak said: "Mardana, I bless thee. You are 
saved both in this world and the next. You gave me devotion before 
any other and this 1 value more than my life. You may now proceed 
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to your home in peace.” Mardana touched the feet of his Master, and 
Nanak hugged him to his bosom, saying to his utter delight: ‘‘You 
go and I follow you, but tell no one of my whereabouts.” 

When Mardana reached Talwandi, Nanak’s mother greatly over- 
whelmed with emotion asked: ‘‘Where have you left my son? Pray 
tell me, when shall I see his holy face again?” Mardana kept silent, 
and after meeting his people, soon left the village. 

Nanak’s mother followed him, believing that his sudden depar- 
ture must be at the bidding of Nanak who might be somewhere near- 
about. At only three miles from the village, Mardana halted and so 
did Nanak’s mother who, to her utter delight, saw her son face to 
face after several years. Nanak, seeing the sight of his mother, rushed 
to touch her feet. The mother embraced him and terderly caressing 
his forehead, sobbed: ‘‘Sacrifice to thee, Oson, blessed is the ground 
thou treadest, b'essed the people thou mcetcst, thy mother is blessed 
for having brought thee forth. Thank God, I have seen thee again.” 

Nanak was also much overcome with emotion and wept. The 
mother offered him some sweets, but Nanak said, ‘ Mother, I'm al- 
ready satisfied.” The mother inquired: ‘‘O son, what have you eaten 
and when?” Nanak asked Mardana to play on the rebeck while he 
sang a hymn which said, “He who believes, tastes all that’s sweet; he 
who hears His Word tastes all that’s saline. He who utters His Name, 
tastes all the sour foods, and he who sings His Praise tastes all the 
condiments. All the thirty-six delicacies that the tongue relishes are 
bis who loves God, and whose love my God approves. All other 
tastes are vain, O mother, for they bring evil to the mind and to the 
body pain.”* 

Then, his mother said, “My son, remove the beggar’s gown 
you’ve put on and wear the clothes I’ve brought thee.” Nanak rep- 
lied: “The joy of wearing red is bis who is imbued with the colour of 
God, of wearing white his who lives in Truth and gives away what- 
ever he has. The joy of wearing blue is his who rids his interior of the 
dark spots, and of the cosy footwear his who stands ever in the 
Presence of God.”* 

Soon, his father got scent of Nanak’s coming, and he rushed to 
the spot on the horseback. Seeing Nanak robed like a faqir, he said, 


•Adi Granth. Sri Rig. M 1. 
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“Son, take my horse and ride back to thy home. I’m much distressed 
at your sight, the son of a proud householder wandering like a 
beggar.” Nanak fell at the feet of his father and said, “Father, the 
horses are no use to me. He who knows His Way, goes not another. 
He whose glory shines in the Presence of God by His Grace feels 
himself to be the king of the world.”! Kalu, then, asked him to visit 
at least his people back home and comfort his bones for some time 
in the family house. Nanak replied, “The pleasure of uttering His 
Name is my home; my family is my God’s Grace. And only that I 
obey which my Master ordains.”! 

Kalu was much distressed to hear these words and said, “Only 
if I knew what has disappointed you in life, I would set things right. 
If you want to marry another woman, I’d get you one, if another 
house, I’d provide you with it.” Nanak replied: “God alone I have 
married. He it is who orders me about, as the whole world he yokes, 
each to his own task. And whosoever else errs, my God errs not.” 
Nanak then asked his parents’ permission to depart: “I had promised 
to come and see you. That promise I have kept. Now I beg of you to 
grant me leave that I do what God bids me do.” Finding any further 
argument fruitless, his parents departed, sad at heart. 

Once again, the Guru went to see Sheikh Ibrahim at Pak Pattan. 
Outside the town, the Guru sat along with Mardana, singing a hymn 
which said: “Thou art the tablet, O God, Thou the pen, Thou also 
the writing. Yea, Thou art our only God, why therefore think of 
another?! This utterance a follower of Sheikh Ibrahim heard and 
reported to his master that Nanak had arrived again in the neighbour- 
hood. Sheikh Ibrahim w'ent out to receive him and aftef' paying 
courtesies to him, asked, “Nanak, you say there is but one God; true, 
but there are two ways: which one must one adopt and which reject?” 
The Guru replied: “If there is one God, then, there is only His way 
to attain Him, not another. One must follow that way and reject the 
other. Worship not him who is born only to die, but Him who is 
eternal and is contained in the whole universe.” 

Ibrahim quoted Farid-ul-Din,Ganj-i-Shakar,to convey that with- 
out abandoning the world, one couldn’t go the way of God. Nanak 
replied that he whose mind was clean, would attain God w herever he 


! Ibid, Asa M. 1. 
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be. The Sheikh' theu asked, “What is that word, that virtue, that 
spell, which captivates the heart of the Beloved?” Nanak replied: 
“Humility is the word, forbearance the virtue, civility the spell which 
charms the heart of our Master.” Ibrahim asked, “How can a man 
of affairs who lives on the blood of others be approved by God?” 
Nanak replied, “If one keeps the ‘knife* of Truth in the ‘scabbard’ 
of Merit, and then cuts one’s ‘throat’ with it, the ‘blood’ of greed will 
be shed and one shall be approved by God.”* Asked Ibrahim, “Is an 
intercessor necessary to meet with God?” Nanak replied, “The pure 
Soul is the intercessor. God Himself is the Guru and he who surren- 
ders bis Soul to God becomes like unto Him.” The Sheikh then asked 
for his blessings and Nanak said, “God will bless thee, and thy goods 
will arrive safe home,” meaning thereby that his devotion would be 
accepted by God. 

On the way, the Guru was met by a recluse who asked him to 
define the word “Udas” (Abandonment). Nanak answered: “He who 
makes use of everything but deems not any as his own has abandoned 
the world. Such a one meets with God.” 

At Goindwal, he visited the house of a leper whom everyone had 
discarded and left to live on the outskirts of the village. Nanak stayed 
here for some time, nursing the ailing man who was in utter distress. 
The leper asked him, “O Guru, how does man contract disease?” The 
Guru replied, “By forgetting God, for the malady is not in our body 
but in our Souls. While man can cure his body's ailments, only God 
can cure our Souls. He whose Soul is in health, minds not the body’s 
pain, but he who leans only on the body, keeps his Soul ever in 
pain.’’t It is said, the leper recovered soon thereafter, and became a 
great devotee of God.** 

CONTINUING HIS WANDERINGS through the central parts 
of the Panjab, Nanak arrived at Sayyad pur and visited his devotee, 
Bbai Lalo, a second time. Lalo complained to the Guru of the oppre- 
ssion of the Pathan rulers. Nanak replied, “When goodness departs 
from men and nations, they invariably come to grief.”f The end of 


• Rdmkali ki Vdr M. 1, Shaloka. 

I Adi Grant h, Dhandsri M. 1. 

••From here, the Guru is said to have passed once again through Sullflnpur and 
from thence to VairowSl, Jalalabad, Kiri PathSnai, BaUla, etc; (Puritan Janam 
S&khi. P. 57-58). 
t/Tw M. I. 
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the Pathan regime, he said, was at hand. And, on this occasion, he 
uttered a prophetic hymn pointing to the advent of Babur who was 
soon to occupy the throne of Delhi after bitter fighting in the Panjab. 
Addressing Lalo, Nanak sang: 

“ O Lalo, I titter as is revealed unto me the Word of God. 

With the marriage- procession of sin, Babur hastens hither 
and asks for the hand (of the bride, our motherland) at the 
point of the sword. 

Men have lost religion, nay, even the sense of shame, 
and falsehood walks abroad. 

Not the Brahmins and the Qazis, but the Devil-incarnate 
conducts the ‘ marriage \ 

Women, Hindu or Muslim, sing the ' marriage-songs’ through 
their wails. 

And men sing of their killers, and anoint their foreheads 
with the saffron-mark of blood 

Nanak hymns the praises of God in the city of the flesh. 

And proclaims that He whose justice is ever true and who 
assigns to each man his task, He sits apart and watches 
over us all. 

And, lo, our bodies will be torn into shreds, and, then, 
Hindustan will know the intent of what I utter."* 

A few days later, Babur invaded this place, sacked the town, put 
many men to the sword, and captured others, including Nanak and 
Mardana.* While the Guru was made to carry a heavy load on the 
head, Mardana worked as a groom. Later, Nanak was asked to grind 


*Adi Granth, Tiling, M. 1. 

•Malcolm, in his Sketch of the Sikhs, thinks Nioak’s irtemew with Babui must 
have taken place in 1526 or 27 during his travels, hut makes no mention ol his 
imprisonment. Mohd. Latif, in his History of the Panj<ib, sajs he was impnsoncd 
by Ibrahim Lodhi for nine months cue to the vast influence Nanak was gathciing 
and that he was released by the orders of Babur, but whit somec he bases this 
information upon is not known. 

As is well-known, Bfibur invaded India four times (twice in 1 5 It), and once in 
1520 and 1524 A. D.) bcfo.c he finally settled on the thione of Hindustan, in 
1526 A.D. It was during his third attack in l'20 (hat while upto Si.ilkot. there was 
practically little resistance to his onslaught, the people of Sayyadpur(or Saidpur, 
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now called Eminabad, in the district of Gujranwala. West Panjab) put up a si iff 
fight and there was a large-scale massacre of the people at the hands of Babur’s 
armies (vide Sharma’s “The Crescent in India’*, P. 217). It may have been 
here and during this expedition that Guru Nanak witnessed the depredations 
wrought by Babur’s hordes (to which elaborate references arc made by him in the 
Adi Granth, in Ragas Asa and Tiling). However, there is another equally 
gruesome, though one-Iinc reference, also in the Adi Granth, about Lahore : 
Lahore Shahr, Zahr Kahr t savd pahr (e. i. for 1 1/4 quarter of the day, i. c for 
four hours, a deadly curse descended on the city of Lahore). This happened, 
according to historic il records, in 1524, again at the hands of Babur. But. the 
reference by Guru Nanak to the Lahore episode is so slight chat his meeting with 
the emperor at Lahore or having witnessed the massacre there at first-hand is 
remote, for the tragic scene he writes about is the most \ lvid, passionate and 
intimate account of a regular battle. But, if the vcrsc> included in the Adi Granth 
and quoted in this anecdote by the writer of the Pur a tan Janam SdKhi refer to the 
sack of Saidpur, who then arc the princes “who were ha:kcd to pieces or starved to 
death, for Babur’s authority now reigns supreme”? (Asa M 1, AshtapadisK 
Again, it is a battle in which “one side fired artillery guns (tupak) , while the other 
side employed war-elephants ’’ These references suggest that it may not have been 
the siege of a small town like Saidpur. 

But, when we read in Guru Nanak that the Moghuls would come to India in 
'78 (i e. Samvat 1 578 or 1520*21 A. D ) and quit in ’97 (i c. Samvat 1597 or 
1539-40 A. D . when Shcr Shah Sun took over in mid-1^9 from Humavun, (vide 
Tilang M. 1), it seem'* that in the Guru’s far-vecing eves, the Moghal regime, 
though not >ct settled on the throne of Delhi, in 1521, was unmistakabl> on the 
way to it. It can safc!> be assumed, therefore, that the occurrence of a firm da'c 
(1520-21 A. D.) as the coming of the Moghals into India in the hymn addressed to 
Bhii Lalo of Saidpur refers to the grim fight that the inhabitants of this town under 
their PathSn princes and commanders put up against Babur. It is quite likely that 
the use of the artillery by Babur may have taken place in the battles of 1520, as 
according to available records, “between the years 1514 and 1519, Babur profiting 
by the example of Shah Ismael was dctcimined to possess effective artillery, and 
secured the services of an ottaman Turk, named Ustad All, who became hi> Master 
of Ordnance.” The two earlier expeditions of Babur in 1519 also witnessed gruesome 
massacres resulting in the total submission of the people of the North-West ol 
India, upto Bhera, and it was only due to the critical situation at home and not 
the resistance in India - that Babur had to march back to Kabul. That Daul.it 
Khan Lodhi, Governor of Panjab, with whom Guru Nanak had intimate personal 
relationship had, around 1521, invited Babur to invade India and was in communi- 
cation with him even bcforc,may have tempted Babur to meet the Guru at Saidpur, 
the more so when we find that even though a grim warrior, Babur at heart was a 
sensitive person with a highly-developed religious bent of mind. He is referred to 
as a Qalandar in one of the legends described in Turikh-i-Daiuii. Dining his 
attack in 1519 , he gave sttict oidcrs to his troops "to do no hurt or harm to the 
flocks and herds of the people (of Bhcr.i) nor even to their cotton ends and broken 
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corn at a hand- worked stone-mill.* But, Nanak at heart was pleased, 
it appears, for his firm belief in God's unfailing justice had been 
redeemed. The cruelty and viciousness of the Patban regime had been 


needles” (Memoris of Babur, Beveridge's translation, Section II, P. 377). Again in 
1524, even when Daulat Khan Lodhi had rebelled against him, he intervened 
personally and killed one of the high officers of HumSyun in order to save the 
family of Daulat KhSn from dishonour (Briggs, History of the Rise of the Moham- 
medan Power in India, Vol. II, P. 42). The magnanimous way in which he treated 
the family of the dead and the defeated JbrShim Lodhi also supports^this view. In 
the face of a crisis at the battlefield of Chitaur, he forswore drinking and broke up 
all his gold and silver goblets and "distributed them to the faqirs.” His prayer to 
God "to transfer the rest of his years to his ailing son,” Humayun, and the fact that 
he died in the process, reveals nothing lesr than a very sensitise and religious nature. 
For such a one, therefore, to have sought the blessings of the man of NAnak’s 
spiritual station and fame (who was reputed to be the mentor and friend of NawAb 
Daulat Khan Lodhi, Governor of Punjab), does not seem to be either out of place 
or highly improbable. It is irrelevant to suggest that in such an event BAbur should 
have mentioned this episode in his Memoris, which are indeed very sketchy and 
give no account of his adventures between 1620 & 1626. As to why Bhii 
GurdSs should not have made an elaborate reference to this is also beside the 
point, as Bhai GurdAs’s account of Guru NSnak’s life is in bare outlines of what 
the former considers to be the most significant from the point of the Sikh doctrine. 
However, BhSi Gurdas, in the same Var I, has much to say about the tyranny of 
the Kings which Guru Nanak had to contend with and comment upon. It is also 
true that MehervSn makes no mention of Guru Nanak’s meeting with BAbur (though 
he refers to the presence of Guru NAnak at the sack of Saidpur) nor of his uttera- 
nces in this context referred to above. This, however, may be due to Meherv&n’s 
general character and the tone of his Janams&khi. to write nothing against the rij. 
In any case, it has to be stated that at no time does Guru NAnak compromise his 
basic ideals in his hymns known as "Babur-YAni” (RAg Asi Ashtapadis). If any- 
thing, they reaffirm NAnak’s conviction that God’s retribution must befall (hose who 
deflect from the path of justice and moral rectitude and that while BAbur may have 
saved India from the AfghAn tyranny and chaos, it in no way justified his own bar- 
barities. Whether, therefore, Guru NAnak physically met Babur or not tand this te 
the least important in the whole episode), the fact stands out that NAnak was no 
mere pacifist interested only in the inner life or the life beyond, but that he was an 
carth-awaie prophet of the living humankind, who was daring enough to speak out 
against tyranny in the language of blood and tears and even to court imprisonment 
as a consequence thereof. This fact is significant from the historical point of view, 
as the thesis is often preferred that while Guru NAnak, like Kabir, was interested 
only, in the life of the spirit, it was the later Gurus, notably the sixth and the 
tenth who gave a militant turn to the community. 

* The broken stones of this hand-mill said t-> have been worked bv Guru N'Anak we 
saw at the house of a Sikh in KShul. 
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ended as if by the inexorable Will of God. So while other prisoners 
cried and groaned as they laboured, N5nak sang hymns in praise of 
God, one of which said 

“0 God, l am Thy bondslave: How fortunate am / that Thou 
hast bought me over 

At Thy shop ; and, in return, blessed me with Thy Word. 

Now. I serve Thee as Thou w.mtest me to serve. 

O God, how can Thy slave play clever with Thee ? 

There is no choice for him but to submit to Thy Will, and 
never to say. Why ? 

O Love, my father is also Thy slave, so also my mother: 1 am 
the offspring of Thy slaves : 

And as my mother dances, and my father sings, I, too, pay my 
devotions to Thee. 

O Master, if Thou art thirsty, I bring Thee water; if hungry, 
/ grind corn for Thee, 

And wave the fan over Thee, and caress Thy feet, and utter 
ever Thy Name. 

0 God, I have betrayed Thy salt, but, Thou forgivcst and 
blessest me with glory. 

For, Thou art ever compassionate, the great Givtr, since the 
beginning of Time : and no one hath found Release without 

Thee.” 

When this was reported to Mir Khan, the army General, that a 
faqir was dancing for joy over the labour he was entrusted with, he 
conveyed it to Babur. The Emperor, much impressed, said he would 
like the faqir to be brought to his presence and expressed distress 
that such a one should have been put to hardship. When Nanak was 
presented to Babur, and the latter asked for his forgiveness, Nanak 
sang: 


■ They whose tresses shone with lustre, their partings lined 
with vcrmillion. 

Their lochs were sheared, and dust was thrown on their head: 
The} who lived in the palaces do not find a place now in 
the iommon. 

O G)d. greetings to Thee, 
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O Primal Being , no one knoweth Thy limits ; 

Thou donnest as many garbs as there are . 

Beauty and riches which led men to much revelry , now have 
turned their enemies . 

If only one were to forethink , one would come not to grief !" 

Then Babur said, “I’ve come to invade India, to release people 
from the oppression of the Pathans.” The Guru replied, “True, but you 
will go the same way if you oppress your subjects. These riches and 
lust for power have wasted away many people before. They come not 
without sin, but they keep no one’s company for ever. And whom- 
ever loses goodness of heart, him my God destroys.”* Babur was 


• Adi Granth, Asa M. I. AshtSpadis, As the two hymns said to have been uttered 
by Guru Nanak at this time are of quite some historical importance, we quote 
them here in full. They not only reveal Nanak’s anguish at human suffering, but 
also his acute observing eye and his tender sensitiveness to the objects of ph>sical 
beauty. However, it is not necessary that all the hymns connected with the invasion 
of Babur may have been composed or uttered at this stage. May be, they were 
composed after the battle of Panipat (in 1526 A.D.), when there was much blood- 
shed and the suffering of the native princes as veil as of coirmon people was 
mu:h more pronounced. 

“They whose lustrous hair shone in plaits and were filled with \ermill;on in 
the parting, 

Their hair was sheared with the scissors and their mouths were chocked with 
dust. 

Yea. they who revelled in their palaces, now find not a seal even in the 
common. 

Hail to Thee. O Lord, All-Hail: 

O Primal Lord. I know not Thy end for Thou Changcst tbc scene of Thy play 
many many times. 

When these beauties were married, their glamorous spouses sat by their side. 

They were carried in palanquins and the bangles inlaid *it!i i\ory dangled 
round their arms. 

(In greetings), water was waved over their heads, and they were fanned with 
glass-studded fans. 

A hundred thousand coins were offered to them when they sat and also when 
they stood. 

And they chewed nuts and dates, and enjoyed the bridal couch. 

(But), today round their necks is the noose, and their necklaces of pearls are 
broken into bits. 

Both riches and beauty have become their enemies, 

Which had lured them away to enjoy i fc's manifold pleasures. 

Now, the soldiers have been told to dishonour them and carry them off 
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If the Lot d Wills. He Blesses with Glory, if He so Wills, he punishes man. 

But, if one were to foresee and fore-think, why would he be punished thus? 

The kings had lost their heads and indulged in revelries. 

But now that the writ of Babur prevails, not e\en the princes get their bread 
to cat. 

The Muslims ha\e lost their prayer-time and the Hindus of theii worship. 

And, how- can the Hindu women without a bath and plastering their kitchen- 
square, anoint theirforehcads with the saffron-mark ? 

They who remembered not Ram, in their time, are now accepted not e'en if 
they shout "Allah”. 

Some (warriors) return to their homes and from them others ask about the 
welfare of their kins (on the battle-field). 

In the lot of some it is so writ, that (with their spouses gone) they will wail in 
anguish their whole lives. 

Says Nanak "That what the Lord Willed has come to pass, else what could 
the man do of himself (7 - II) 

"Where are the stables now, where the horses, where arc the drums, where the 
flutes ? 

Where arc the sword-belts, where the chariots, where the red dresses (of the 
soldiers), pray ? 

Where arc the looking glasses, where the beauteous faces, no. I see them not 
before me. 

This world belongs 10 Thce.O Lord Thou art its Master, 

And Thou Estahl.shest and Disevtablishcst in a moment. 

And through the lure of riches dividcst brother from brother. 

Where are the homes, where the mansions, where the magnificent sarais? 

Where arc the beauteous brides lounging on a cosy bed. seeing whom one 
would get no sleep. 

Where arc the bctcl-leavcs and .heir sellers, where the harems— all have vani- 
shed like the shadow. 

Many, O many, have been consumed and wasted away by their riches. 

Which one gather^ not without sinning, nor carries along when dead. 

He whom the Lord wishes to destory, his goodness he destroys first. 

Hearing of the invasion of Babur, millions of Muslim divines prayed for his 
halt , 

But, he burnt all the age-old temples and the resting places, and the princes, 
cut into pieces, were thrown to the winds. 

And. not a Moghal was blinded. 

And, no miraJc. no charm, saved the man from disaster ! 

The Moghals and the Pathans grappled with each other and the swords clan- 
ged on the battle-field. 

And while the Moghals fired their guns, the others put their elephants forth. 

But they whose fortunes were the losers at the Lord’s Court, dcaih forsurc 
was in their lot. 

The Hindu and Muslim and Rajput women had some their veils torn off from 
head to foot, while others were licked by the flames. 
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much moved by these words and said, “O man of God, forgive my 
sins. I promise not to commit oppression on the poor any 
more.” The Guru took leave of him, saying, “Let God be thy 
light.”* 

As they came to the town of Sayyadpur, Mardana heard much 
wailing of men and women for their dear ones who had been massacred 
by the hordes of Babur. He asked the Guru why so many innocent 
men were done to death along with those few who were guilty. The 
Guru asked Mardana to relax under a banyan tree, and after a while 
when he would come back he would answer him. As Mardana reclined 
under the tree, he dozed off. And, then, suddenly, the bite of an ant 
awakened him. In one sweep of the hand, Mardana rubbed off his 
feet as many ants as he could find, thus killing several of them. 
Nanak saw this, and before Mardana could ask for the answer to his 
question, Nanak said to him: “You now know, Mardana, why do 
the innocents suffer along with the guilty ?” Mardana said, “O 
Master, thou alone knowest thy mysteries.” Seeing much distress 
all round, Nanak asked Mardana to play on the rebeck and himself 
sang the following hymn: 

“0 God , Thou protected Khurasan, and brought terror to 

Hindustan. 

But thou takest no blame for this, and sent the Moghals to 
bring ruin and death unto us. 


And they whose loved ones returned not to their homes, 

O, how did they pass their nights ? 

The Lord Himself is the Doer and the Cause, so who it is that one may go 
to ask ? 

For all joy and sorrow comes from the Lord. 

Who other than Him can one go to wail ? 

The Lord of Command yokes all to His Will and is thus pleased. 

And. Ninak, we gather what is writ in our Lot. (7.12)” 

• According to Latif, it was not Babur, but Ibrahim Lodhi, who ordered him to 
be kept in close confinement for seven months where he had to grind corn the 
whole time. This the emperor of Delhi did on receiving reports that "a faqir 
whose tenets were different both from the Korin and the Vedas was openly prea- 
ching to the people and the importance which he was assuming might in the end 
prove serious to the state”. “His (Nlnak’s) distress came to an end in consequence 
of the victory gained by the emperor BSb'ir over Ibrahim.” (History of the Panjab, 
P. 245). But, this incident is corroborated by no other source. 
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0 God, when men are punished thus, and wail. Thou feelest 
no pain ? 

O Creator, Thou belongest to all. 

If the powerful duel with the powerful, one minds it not. 

But, if a ravenous lion pounces upon a herd of cows, the 
Master must answer for it. 

They who have spoiled the priceless jewel (of India) and behaved 
like curs, will be wiped from memory after they are gone. 

O God, Thou Thyself unitest and then separatest men from 
Thee. For such is Thy glory. 

If someone has a great name, and enjoys himself to his 
heart's desire. 

He is treated by Thee like a worm, who eats well ( but thinks 

not). 

But he who dies while yet alive and lives in Thy love alone 

wins."* 

It is said when Babur heard of this, he once again invited the 
Guru to meet him, and offered to grant him anything he asked for. 
NSnak replied, “Your Majesty, it*s only fools who ask anything from 
one other than God.” When Babur pressed his request several times, 
in great humility, Nanak asked him to release the prisoners he had 
taken. This, it is said, the Emperor did. Now, Babur offered him 
wine. But, the Guru refused it, saying, “That which intoxicates a 
man for a little while and then leaves him cold and frustrated is of 
no use to me. I’m inebriated with something more enduring than 
this.” Bibur misunderstood him, and offered him hashish (Indian 
hemp) instead. The Guru, much amused, sang the following hymn to 
explain himself: 

“ Love is my hemp, my heart its pouch : 

O God, I'm' mad after Thee, estranged from the rest. 

With prayerful hands as the bowl, it is for the Vision of Thee 
l beg at Thy door , 

O love, grant me the alms I ask for. 

Saffron, flowers, musk and sandal make everyone fragrant. 


•As* M.l. 
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So do the Saints with the fragrance of their souls, 

No one says butter can be defiled, or milk. 

So also the soul of the devotee whichever caste houses it. 

O God, grant Ninak the alms of Thy Mercy, 

That he may ever be imbued with Thy Name and Forsake 
Thee never."* 

The Guru then took leave of the Emperor saying that if he would 
be just and revere the holy and indulge not in pleasures and be 
merciful to the poor and remember God in everything he did, he 
would come not to grief and his rule would last long.** 

• Tilang M.l. 

•* In the HSfizSbSdi version of the Puritan Janam Sakhi, it is said, Babur promised 
to release the prisoners “if the Guru would bless him with rulership over India for 
many generations.” The Guru blessed him likewise and Babur released the 
prisoners he had taken” (in Saidpur). ( Puritan Janam Sikht, foot-note P. 67). 
“According to one of these reports,” says Mohsin Fani, “N&nak being dissatisfied 
with the Afghans, called the Moghals into the country, so (hat in the year 932 of 
the Hejira (A.D. 1525-26), ZShir-ud-Din Babur Padshah gained victory over 
Ibrahim, the King of the Afghans”. This confusion may have arisen due to Guru 
Nanak’s intimate friendship with Naw&b Daulat Khan Lodhi who in fact invited 
Babur to invade India. Two of the explanations offered by recent historians or 
biographers of Nanak for the absence of any reference to Guru Nanak by Babur in 
his memoirs are: (I) “Nanak was not at that time a man of sufficient note and 
importance to attract the attention of the Emperor when engaged in drawing up an 
account of his own life and exploits” (History of the Punjab, Mohd. Latif, P. 249, 
though the fact of his having met and conversed with Babur is admitted by this 
historian). (2) "It has to be noted with regret that among the gaps which occur in 
the memoirs of Babur as recorded by himself, one is about the period 926 to 932 
A.H. (or 1520 to 1526 A.D.). These gaps have been filled up by the translator 
with the historical supplements, based on other books about the peiiod. If Babur 
had left a record of the events of this period, he would surely have mentioned his 
meeting with the Guru" ( Life of Guru Ninak, by Kart&r Singh. P. 224, f.n ). This 
last is a very pertinent and valid explanation though the fact must be noted that 
apart from a few general and not very laudatory observations about India’s cul- 
tural ethos, Babur, as was natural for an empire-builder, confines himself to the 
description of his military exploits in his memoirs and not of any spiritual personage 
whom he may have encountered, or discoursed with. But, the fact of meeting with 
Blbur is the least significant, the mote relevant point being Nftnak's active protest 
against his initial orgies and his enunciation of the eternal moral truth that “in- 
justice cannot go unpunished”, whether it is practised by the Lodhis, the Moghals 
or anyone else. Praehin Panth Parkash says the Guru blessed Babur with seven 
generations of rule (p. 284). Both Rattan Singh (Ibid p. 277) A Osborne say the 
Guru was received kindly by Babur to whom ho was introduced by Daulat Khftn 
(Rjnjit Singh, p. 7). 
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The Guru now proceeded towards Sialkot via Pasrur. Here he 
rested under a wild caper tree which still stands to his memory.* He 
told Mardana to go to the town and offer a penny twice at every 
shop and ask: “My Master wants to buy a penny worth of truth, and 
a penny worth of falsehood.” MardanS was much amused at this 
strange request, but did not cross the Master believing that he might 
be wanting to teach him some new aspect of Truth. Going from 
shop to shop, he put this question. Some considered him insane, 
others that he was trying to make fun of them. But one shopkeeper, 
Moola by name, was much overwhelmed with this kind of questioning 
and said, ‘ Go and tell your Master that life is false, and death is 
true.” When Mardana brought this answer to his Guru, Nanak said, 
“Such a sensitive soul I would like to see. It appears he knows the 
Reality.” Moola was brought to the presence ot the Guru who 
wanted him to accompany him on his travels. This he did for some 
time and returned to his home soon thereafter. But when the Guru 
visited his town a second time and asked for his whereabouts, 
Moola's wife fearing that be might leave her again lied that he had 
left for a distant land. Moola too, it appears, had despaired of bis 
wanderings which were full of hazards and did not even bring him 
the daily bread to eat. Than to die in wilderness, he seems to have 
thought, it was better to stay at home in comfort with his family. 
The Guru sensing that he was being cheated, said, “This man used 
to protest that life is false and death is real, but now he too 


* The tree now known as "Baht Di-Bfr" is held sacred by ihe Sikhs and a beauti- 
ful GurdwSrS stands in memory of the Guru's visit to this place. It is said (hat 
here the Guru also shattered the pride of a Muslim Peer, Ham/S Chaus, who was 
performing penances to invoke God’s wrath upon the city, one of whose childless 
Hindu inhabitants had pledged to him that if as a result of his blessings he was 
blessed with a son. he would make an offering of him to the faqir. The man got 
three sons, but refused to honour his word. The faqir, much enraged, embarked 
upon a 40-day fast “in order to invoke God's curse upon the city of liars" and to 
destory it. But even though the forty days of his self-mortification passed, nothing 
happened to the city. This made the faqir even more furious and he came to call 
upon the Guru sensing that perhaps it was on account of his holy presence that 
his (evil) prayers were not answered by God. The Guru shamed him saying that, 
firstly, a man of God must not be wrathful or vengeful and even wrong-doers and 
sinners should be reclaimed and not destroyed. And. then, to destroy a whole 
town for the omission of one person and to seek God's intervention for a personal 
wrong was the height of churlishness. 
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seeks to cling to falsehood. So, let it be. But who can escape 
death ?”* 

Travelling thence to Mithankot, Nanak came to meet Mian 
Mittha (lit. the sweet one), a great Muslim Sufi, who contrary to 
what his name implied was very proud of his station. When told of 
the arrival of Nanak, he said to his followers: “I’d go to see him, 
and squeeze him dry like a lemon.” When be came, Nanak greeted 
him with much courtesy. Mian Mittha asked haughtily: ‘‘0 Nanak, 
there are only two things which if a man accepts he is approved by 
God: one, God Himself and the other, the Prophet. But you accept 
not the second, nor read the Quran. How are you then to be redee- 
med ?” Nanak replied, “It is the Quran of the Right Conduct that I 
read, and as I live in God, I lean not on another. For, he who is in 
love with the One, loves not another.” 

Mian Mittha than asked, “How can a lamp be lighted without 
oil?” Meaning thereby that without the aid of the Muslim holy book, 
the Quran, how could one’s interior be illumined ? Nanak answered: 
“The (body’s) lamp, if in it be the oil of wisdom, and the wick be of 
God’s fear, and if it be lighted with the torch of Truth, its light 
illumines our within, and we see God. He who while he is in life 
serves the others of his kind, he gets a seat in the Presence of God.”f 

Then, Mittha asked, “What is Wisdom ? How is one to fear God ? 
How is the torch of Truth to be lighted ? What indeed is Truth ?” 
Nanak answered: “To love is to be wise; to surrender to it, in all 
humility, is to fear God, to believe in it is to light the torch, and to 
know that He alone is in everyone and everything is to know the only 
Truth one ought to know.” 

Then Mian Mittha asked, “What is the name of God that is 
most sacred to Him, which pleases Him most ?” Nanak replied, “Any 
with which one can be involved. For Thee, it is Allah.” And uttering 
“Allah” thrice to him, Nanak took his leave, leaving Mittha a much 
chastened man. 

The Guru now visited Lahore. Here, a multi-millionaire, Duni 
Chand by name, had planted scores of flag-staffs in front of his door. 

•It is sn id that as a result of the Guru’s 'curse', Moo’a died soon thereafter, bitten 
by a snake (GR, P. 348). But from what the Guru is said to have preached to 
Hamza Ghaus, it is highly improbable that the Guru himself indulged in cursing 
individuals who could not alTo.d to keep his company for long. 

t Sri RSg, M. 1. 
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When asked what they stood for, someone explained that each flag 
denoted a hundred thousand rupees that the rich man possessed. 
Duni Cand heard of the arrival of the holy man and wishing him to 
partake of the feast he had arranged in honour of his dead father, 
requested him most profusely to grace the occasion. Nanak agreed, 
but said, “I would come if only I received an answer to my query 
from you.” What is that ?’’ inquired Duni Chand in all humility. 
Nanak said, ”1 would partake of your feast if you take from me a 
small needle I have cherished all my life and deliver it safe to me in 
the after-life.” “How can that be ?’’ asked Duni Chand, “how can 
one carry things of this world into the beyond ?” Nanak asked, 
“Then, why have you made such a display of wealth at your door if 
you cannot take even a little needle along with you into the beyond ?” 
Duni Chand was much ashamed at this reckless advertisement of his 
riches and, as directed by the Guru, distributed all he had to the 
poor and dedicated himself to meditation and service of the poor. 

The Guru now came to what is now known as Kartarpur on the 
western bank of the Ravi and not only stayed here for some time 
but founded a settlement.* A young boy, seven years of age, used to 
visit the Guru every morning and evening. One day, Nanak asked 
him what made him come to him at such an early age. The boy 
replied: “I have seen my mother lighting firewood. And it i3 the 
little sticks that burned first. That made me realise that one knows 
not when one’s life comes to an end. So, one must start on God’s 

'According to the Purdtan Janam Sdkhi, it was a multi-millionaire Muslim called 
Karon* (he is also addressed as Diwan in (he Purdtan Janam Sdkhi, meaning chief 
or Siltd&r, Sardar - according to Mchervan), who incensed by the Muslims as much 
as the Hindus following NSnak, went out to arrest him, but, says the Purdtan 
Janam Sdkhi, 'he fell from the horseback, and was smitten with blindness." His 
pride thus humbled, he later came on foot to visit the Guru and gifted away the 
site for the settlement at Kartarpur (P. 74). According to Mehervln, the township 
was founded at the end of his journeys, some time in 1 526-27 A. D. as the Guru, 
according to this narrative left Sult&npur in 1506 A. D., (after a stay here of only 
about 2 years) on his first journey at the age of 37 years. According to Puritan 
Janam Sdkhi, the Guru’s travels started about 1500 A. D. and extended to over two 
decades in all. However, the latter source places the founding of Kartarpur before 
his second journey to the South, sometime in 1512-13, which seems improbable. 
Mehervin’s chronology, otherwise, may not be acceptable, but it seems more likely 
that KartSrpur may have been founded at the end of the Guru's tours. And yet, 
as has been pointed out earlier, it is rather surprising how in factual details and 
even in vocabulary, Mchervan follows the Purdtan version even in this Sdkhi. Accor- 
ding to Mahftn Kash (P. 902), the city was founded in 1504 A. D., A the Ouru 
settled here in 1522. 
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way soon enough.” Nanak was much pleased at this reply. This boy, 
who lived to a hoary age, and became a renowned savant and later 
anointed the five successors to the Throne of Nanak, has since then 
been known as “Baba Buddha” (the revered old one), due to his 
maturity even at his tender age. 

Hearing of the Guru’s settlement at Kartarpur, householders as 
much as the seekers of God, the rich as well as the poor, came from 
far and near to pay their homage. His fame had by then spread to the 
four corners of Hindustan and it is not unnatural that he attracted 
large crowds. Even his father came with all his people, his wife, and 
two sons, and his mother and other relations. Nanak took off his 
unusual robes and dressed himself in the way of the world, a turban 
on his head, a sheet of cloth over his shoulders, and a cover round his 
waist. Morning and evening, religious services were performed. He 
also started cultivating a farm and out of its produce, food was offered 
to whosover came to see him. Thus was laid the foundation-stone of 
a community-kitchen in which everyone, high or low, caste or no 
caste, and men of all creeds were made to eat together, perhaps for 
the first time in our history. 

One day, a Brahmin came to the Guru and asked for alms. He 
was directed to take food in the community-kitchen along with 
others. But, he refused, saying unless he cooked himself what he 
ate, he would be defiled. First, he would dig up the earth, then mark 
ofT and plaster the kitchen-square with cow-dung, wash the firewood 
so that no insect be burnt with it, and then cook his food. The Guru 
promised to give him uncooked food-stuffs that he needed after he 
had dug up and found no life coming out of the earth’s womb 1 But 
the more he dug up, the more insects he saw coming out of the earth. 
Nanak told him, “It is not through food that we are defiled, but 
through an evil mind.” 

Two Sikhs, Malo and Bhago, asked the Guru if any good atta- 
ched to the practise of penances. The Guru replied: “To practise 
penances is to reject the goodness of God. If we put to deliberate 
pain the body which is the temple of God, how are wc to please Him? 
One should burn one’s craving, not one’s body. The mind can be 
steadied not fcy tearing it away, under compulsion, from the activity 
of life, but by yoking it to God in whatever one does. Holy is he 
whose mind is holy, who does injury to no one. and serves everyone, 
minding not the coat lie wears, and remaining humble and giving up 
desire even in the midst of the work-a-day world.” 
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It is here, it is said, that the Guru composed one of his master- 
pieces, the Bara-Maha, in which he expresses his utter devotion to 
his one God, like a wedded spouse pining for her lord and master 
who has gone abroad. The changing moods of nature from month 
to month are reflected here in superb poetry, making more and more 
intense the lover’s sense of separateness and lodging for union with 
the beloved. 

A Sikh came to the Guru asking for help to marry off his 
daughter. The Guru sent one of his devotees, Bhagirathby name, to 
fetch him some gold ornaments from Lahore, but not to stay there 
overnight. The devotee carried out the instructions with such devo- 
tion that the jeweller also liked to accompany him to the Guru. Here, 
he was overwhelmed with the piety and wisdom of Nanak and 
became a devotee of his. It is said, from here he went to Ceylon, 
distributing all he had to the poor, in order to propagate the message 
of his new faith and even converted Raja Shivnabh of Ceylon to 
Nanak’s way. 




The Guru now decided to take a journey to the South. His 
companions were two Jats, Saido and Gheeho. Seeing the Guru rise 
very early in the morning, and bathing at the river, they thought the 
Guru worshipped the god of water, Khwaja Khizar. It is said, “one 
day they bad a vision of Khwaja Khizar who told them that while he 
was water, Nanak was the air in which water is contained”. Their 
doubt thus dispelled, they yoked themselves to the service of the 
Guru with more sensitive devotion. 

On their way to the South, they came across a famous Jain 
temple. Its custodian, Anbhi*. came to visit the Guru and asked, “Do 
you take old corn or new? Do you shake trees to get fruit? If so, 
then you dcstory life and are not worthy to be called a holy man.” 


•The Hafi/5b;Idi version of the Pun 'an Jawun S' k'ti ca!l» him Njrblii. According 
to the Puritan Janam S'lk'ii, "the Guru use.! to live now-a-davs on a handful of 
sand. With the sandals of wood on h,s feet. unJ a s:j r in one hand, he had twis- 
ted ropes round his head, arms and legs, and on his forehead was stamped a saffron 
mark” (P. 76). It seems obvious that Ins food must have been very sparse. Though 
Bhai Gurdds also refcis to his having lived on Akka and sand (V.tr I), for seme 
time, it may not be taken to be literally true, as the Guru has denounced such vogic 
austerities in severe terms. 
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Nanak answered: “From water came the fourteen gems; on the river- 
banks are all the Hindu places of pilgrimage; water washes us clean; 
how can one despise the cool, flowing water, which gives life to us 
all. As for destroying life, is there anything that has no life, flowers 
and leaves have life, so has water life, so has corn, so have milk and 
curds. It is through wisdom that one is emancipated, not by shunning 
food that God has blessed us with, in any form.t” 

As they passed through wilderness*, a devilish-looking man 
(whose name in some of the Janam-Sakhis is given as Kauda), 
used to eating human flesh, barred their way. The Guru was accom- 
panied by another Jat also this time, Seeho by name. Seeing them, he 
wanted to spear them to death and then eat their flesh. Saido and 
Gheeho were much anguished at this, and started wailing The Guru 
stood composed, and sang the following hymn: 

"If God be merciful. He'd cause the devotee to do as he is 

bidden. 

And worship Him in whatever comes to his lot. 

Such a one is then acceptable to my God." 

Seeing his serene and holy face in the face of utter danger, the 
tyrant, it is said, was transformed, and became a devotee of God. 

On the way, he met a Muslim Pir, Makhdum Bahaudin Qureshi, 
who was very proud of his spiritual attainments and renown. Many 
of his miracles he advertised to the Guru. Nanak said to him, “You 
are a spiritual person, and yet so proud of your station? The way 
of God is the way of humility. He who becomes fond of his own 
praise, loses God.” The Pir took this censure to heart, and asked 
Niioak to stay with him for some time more to instruct him back to 
God’s path. The Guru replied: 

“W ho can stay at a place, when nothing stays? 

/ would stay only, if that where I am, were to stay with me. 

Yea , God alone stays: so I'd bide with Him, 


tMJtjh Ki V«r. M. 1. 

•"An island in the ocean", says the Purato.* Janam Sd'ihi (P. 81) in the Dhanasri 
(Tanasirim ?) Desa. This must, however, be the territory of the aborigines of the 
Gond (or Bhil) tribe (now included in Madhya Pradesh). And Kaudft may be a 
corrupted from of Gonda, once a wild tribe. 
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For , the world stays not , nor the sky , nor day , /tor night % 
nor moon , nor jm/i, nor /Ae s/arj, 

iV^r Kings , nor p/>5, nor angels , nor ascetics , nor men, 
nor books , nor rituals: 

Yea % God alone stays , or ///$ Word."* 

Much humbled* the Pi r asked “Whom am I to adopt as my 
Guru ?” Nanak replied. “He who is the Guru of us all: thy God."’ 

From there , the Guru proceeded towards Ceylon, j On being 
told that a great faqir had come from India to visit his land, the 
King, whose name is given in the Sikh chronicles as Shivanabh. 
(the name may have been Shivanabham) 

•Sri Rag M. 1. 

tAccording to Mehervan also, Guru Nanak jv)urnc>cd towards the South. He 
docs not mention Ccvlon by name, though he records his visits to river Kavcri 
and Rameshwaram, "from where he went to one Vildvat after another, whose 
language and customs and rules were all different, hut thev all worshipped one and 
the same God.” His visit to the South, according to Mchcrv.in. took place im- 
mediately after his visit to Puri. There are several references in the Adi Granth 
also which confirm the view that Gu r u Nanak was intimately conversant with the 
cultural ethos of the South — or Dakhan, as in his use of certain tvpical South 
Indian (Dakhm) variations of the Hindustani musical svstem. The hvmn in Rag 
Dhanasari (known as .1 r/i . and said to have been composed or uttered by Ivm at 
Puri, or Rameshwaram, according to Mehervan) contains a reference to the sandal- 
scentcd winds from the Malai Mountain (in the State of Madras) which is famous 
for its sandalwood. Lanka (Ccvlon) is also mentioned b> name in several of his 
hymns and the dominant southern cult of Shiva is commented upon at innumerable 
places by Guru Nanak in the Ad* Granth. 

Though in the early part of the 16th century , Ceylon was divided into three inde- 
pendent kingdoms— Jaffna, Kottc and Kandy - the latter two states were Buddhist, 
peopled by the Sinhalese. Only Jaffna was inhabited b> Tamil Hindu., and may 
be. due to its proximity to the MalSbar C oast and the constant Pow of Indian 
immigrants and merchants even from north India into this rcgion.it was this part 
of Ceylon which Guru Nanak visited. It is true that history docs not record any 
King or Chieftain of the name of ShivArabh at this or any other time who may 
have ruled anywhere in Ceylon. However, the tradition of Guru N.tnak's visit to 
Ceylon was so persistent that a century after his death, the fifth Guru. Arjun. is 
said to have sent one of his devotees. BhAi Paira, to Ceylon in scirch of a cop> of 
the " Prun Sangli" which Nanak was said to have composed and left with a devotee 
there. (SP, Ras 3, Ansu 32). What Paira brought back with him, however, the 
fifth Guru found to be spurious. It is stated in a prosc-piccc called "Jfaqiqat Rah 
Mukdm Shivndbh Rfljc Ki", as appended at the end of the Bano recension of the 
Adi Granth (see Chapter HI) that BhAi Pair* met the grandson of Rflj* Shivanabh 
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named MSyadunne, who is a historical figure, and fought the Portuguese as a 
Chieftain of a portion of the State of Kotte. But, Paira could not have met 
Mayadunne, as the uprising against his brother with which he is connected and as a 
result of which Kotte was split up, occured in 1521 A.D. May be, he was pne of his 
descendants, also called Mayadunne, whom Bhai Paira may have met.”* Historical 
evidence is, however, clear on the point that the cult of Shiva was extermely popular 
among the Tamils of Ceylon upto the 16th century, thus making it obvious that the 
Guru met a Saivite King or Chieftain whose name may not have been Shivanabh, 
but only connoted his being the follower-king (Nabh) of Shiva. 

However, in a paper entitled ’'Guru Nanak and Ceylon", dtlivcrcd, at* a * 
However, in a paper entitled "Guru Nnak and Ceylon", delivered at ■ a Seminar in the Panjabi 

University, PaliaEi, Dr. Sad£mangra Kaiunaratna of Ceylon, basing his argument on a Sanskrit 
inscription on an old slab preserved in the Archaeological Museum at Anuradhpur (No. in the 
Museum Register, M. Ill, confirms the visit of Guru N anak to Ceylon. "The inscription scrib- 
bled in very small characters on the original writing, it is said, had been written on the orders of 
King Dharma Parakramabahu, who came to the throne in 1493 A.D. In the fifteenth year of King 
Parakarmabahu (i.e. Dharma Parakramabahu IX), a religious teacher named 
Jnanak-acharya (i.e. J-nanak-Acharya) is said to have come to Jayawardhna 
from a village in the vicinity of Samantapattana (Sumaniurai). He met 
the King and expounding ihz doctrines of his faith, requested him to embrace 
it. The King, however, said he would do so if Nanak-Acharya would 
defeat in a public debate the powerful Buddhist hierarch, Dharmakriti- 
Sthavira, on the subject of a Supreme Personal Deity. This J-Nanak- 
acharya did to the great satisfaction of the Brahmin advisers of the King, the 
majority of whom voted in favour ofNanak's exposition of his doctrine, as they 
were very averse to the rising influence of the Buddhist monk. But, when they 
learnt that Nanak insisted on the acceptance of monotheism and rejected image- 
worship and the supremacy of Biahmins in the hierarchy of caste, they invited him 
to meet the challenge of a more adroit and well-informed debator called Dharma- 
raj5-pandita, father of the poet Alagiyavanna. The subjects for debate this time 
were image-worship and the Brahmins' pretensions. As was the custom, a vote was 
taken at the end of the debate and this time the Brahmins saw to it that the majo- 
rity voted against Jn5nak5charya who left Jayavardhna-pura scon thereafter. 
Thus, the Brahmins re-established their supremacy by getting rid of both the 
Buddhist monk and by manoeuvring to make Guru Nanak also leave the countr\.' 
No mention is made here if the King accepted Nanak’s faith or didn't, or whether 
for fear of the powerful hold of the Brahmins in the court, he kept the fact of his 
conversion only to himself. 

Prof. Kirp&l Singh of the History Research Department of the Panjabi Um\ersity, 
PatisLa, who visited Ceylon in this connection in 1968, in his report to the Univer- 
sity has said that ten miles to the south of Batticalo&, formcrh Mattakallapo, in 
the cast of the island, there is a small village called KurukS Mandat (or Guru-Ka- 
Mandal), in which there is an old temple whose priest told him that it was named 
after a Jagat-Guru (world teacher), who visited that site some 450 years ago. 
Writing late in the nineteenth century, Gyani Gyan Singh also mentions the name 
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sent beautiful damsels to tempt him with their charm. But Nanak 
took no notice of them. Then the King himself came and asked: 
“What’s thy name, thy caste? Are you a yogi?” Niinak replied, “A 
yogi is he whose interior is cleansed with the discipline of God’s love, 
and who is ever imbued with His Truth and whose comings and 
goings are ended. O God, what is Thy Name, Thy caste? When thou 
callest me into Thy Presence, I would ask Thee to answer the 
questions of my mind.” 

Then the King asked, “Are you a Brahmin?” Nanak answered: 
“A Brahmin is he who bathes in the waters of God’s Wisdom, and 
knows the One alone whose light permeates the three worlds.” 

The King asked, “Are you a Khatri, a shopkeeper?” The Guru 
replied: “My tongue is the beam, my heart is the scale, and I weigh 
therewith the Essence of the Unknown. There is but one shop, and 
one Marchant, and the customers too arc all of the same type.” 

The King asked if he was a Hindu or a Muslim. Nanak replied: 
“The True Guru has resolved the differences for him of the two ways 
who is yoked to the One alone: he cherishes His Word and dispels 
his Doubt.” 

The King was much impressed by these answers, and asked about 
the stage of a being such as the one Nanak had described to him. 
Nanak answered in most subtle terms: “The man of God lives in a 
state of super-consciousness, a Void it is. where there’s neither joy 
nor sorrow, hope nor desire, caste nor castcmarks, no sermons, no 
hymning of hymns; seated in himself, man meditates, composed like 
the sky, and knows himself.” 

F, N. Contd. 

of the place where Guru Suiiak met Raji Shivanahh *. Mjliiakal ;un (or Matt.'ikjll.ipp»ti Hm lhi< 
place is in the cast, while Ilaqiqal Kih Xfukam (British Museum, UK 1 1 25) mention* the mini as 
having visited Jaffna in the north According to ihc route given in the Haqiqal, the Guru look a 
boat from Nagapainam at the mouth of the nver K avert 

Sa\s Kirpal Singh: “ I ho location of Gurdwarus - and Uc'.iu Mutt> - M R.imeshwur.im 
and others at Guntoor, Kanchipurarn. Trmmalai. 1 1 ich.nupuli, built under the 
orders of Chandulal Bcdi (a dcs;cndant of Guru NVin.ik and then Prune Minister 
of Hyderabad) ]n the early part of the 19th century show that the Guru may have 
Ltkcn the old pilgrim-road to the South from Puri to Truhnapalti. visiting Guntur, 
k.i.ichipuram, and Trinamalai on the way and returned via Ramcshwaram, 
Tdaganji (near Trisandrum), Nanak-Jhira (Bidnr), Nandcr, BroaJi. etc , the road 
that Malik Kafur took in thj 14th century for his expedition." (Sikh Review, 
Calcutta, October -November, 1969). In Tamil Nadu, there arc %tdl Gurdwaras in the memory of 
Guru Nanak, at Ramcthwar, Salaur, Rhakkar and Shiv Kanji Colombo alto hat an old Sikh 
temple and Guru Granih't old retentions arc found at Murhanptir (M P ), Surat Bombay 
(Mahalakshmi), Amravti, ard Nirmal (Hyderabad, now Andhra Pradcth). 
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This composition, consisting of 40 stanzas and known as “Prana- 
sangli” is no longer extant.* It is said the King was extremely pleased 
with him. The Guru blessedf him and said, “Thy devotion will be 
approved by God.” 

On his return to the Panjab, the Guru went to a fair of the yogis 
in Achal-Vatalaf on the occasion of the Shivratri fair. He was wearing 
the dress of a householder. There was such a vast crowd wanting to 
see and pay homage to him that the yogis grew jealous and their 
leader, Bhangarnath, asked, “O boy, why have you made the ‘milk 
sour (by wearing the robes of a householder while claiming to be an 
ascetic)? No butter (of wisdom) is thus churned.” Nanak replied, 
“He whose ‘mother’ (i.e. the Guru) is unwise, makes the ‘milk’ sour 
by washing not the ‘churn’ (of the mind). He who abandons family 
life and curses it, shouldn’t go out to beg at the door of the house-hol- 
ders (as the yogis do). He who does nothing here, will get nothing 
hereafter.” 

The yogis were much taken aback at this curt though staight 
answer. So, they tried, it is said, to overwhelm him with a show of 
their occult powers. They assumed many fearsome and odd forms, but 
the Guru was unmoved and when they asked him to show them a 
miracle, in order to establish his identity as a man of God, the Guru 
replied, “All miracles are a negation of God. I believe in no miracle 
but God’s Word and the companionship of the holy*”. “Were I to put 


* From the fragments now available of this metrical composition, it is obvious that 
the poem deals with the state of “super-consciousness’' ( unrnana ) and the method 
of attaining it, the nature of the soul and the bod y and the state of Void ( Shurtva ) 
where the Absolute God abides. The excessive yogic terminology employed here 
makes it clear that is is the handiwork of some yogi, and not of Guru Nanak Guru 
Arjun seems to have rejected it for inclusion in the Adi Grantb for the same reason. 

(ft Purdtan Janam Sdkhi refers to Guru Nanak having discoursed at this stage with 
the Siddhas not at Achal-Vatala. near Gurdaspur, Panjab, but at the Sumeru (or 
Kailash) mountain. But, recording to Bhai Gurdas, this conversation occured at 
Achal-Vat5la, after the Guru had settled finally at Kartarpur. We ha\e rlaced it 
here on his return to the Panjab from the South and before he lea\cs for Kashmir, 
as it seems natural that before he ventured out on another journey, he could not 
but have halted for a little uhile in the Punjab before leaving for Kashmir, and 
from t hence on 10 the Sumeru (Kailash) moun’an. If, as the version of Bhai Gur- 
das implies (Var 1), the Guru went to Achal-Vatala from Kartarpur and if we arc 
to accept the thesis of Mcher\an that Kartarpur was founded at the end of the 
Guru’s tours, this episode will have to be placed later in his life. 

* Bhai Gurdas, Var 1, 
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on the dress of fire, bide in a house of snow and eat iron, and eschew 
all my pain, and drive the earth before me, and weigh the whole 
firmament with a mere trifle, and perform the impossible, all that would 
be vain, if God blesses not me with His Grace and the joy of ever 
living in Him.’’@ 

It is said Ninak was now offered a cup of home-made liquor by 
the yogis in order to induce samidhi (the state of super-consciousness). 
The Guru refused the offer, saying, “He who has the Knowledge of 
the Divine, and meditates upon it, and does only wbat is good, and 
loves God, keeps ever intoxicated.” 

The Yogis asked, “Who, in your opinion, is a hermit?” Ninak 
replied, “He who with the ‘sword’ of Wisdom wrestles with the five 
passions, and knows how the ten organs of action and five of percep- 
tion function, whose mind is ever filled with the Divine, and who 
makes pilgrimages, within, all the year round, and washes the pride 
of his heart, is indeed, a hermit. ”t 

The Yogis then asked him to join their ranks without which no 
one could find Release. The Guru said, “Not through a patched coat, 
nor ear-rings nor wallet, nor the yogi’s staff, nor a deer’s horn can 
one become a true yogi. For me, he alone is a yogi who controls his 
five passions, sleeps little and eats but sparingly, and keeps devoted 
to God, restrained in desire, uttering wisdom, thus making his body 
and mind holy, and accepting as good whatever comes from God, the 
Good. Then, the Uustruck Melody of God’s Word will fill one’s 
being.”* 

In his third round of travels, Nanak proceeded to Kashmir. It 
is said, he wore in his journey “leather on his feet and on his head, 
twisted a rope round his body, and on his forehead stamped a 
saffron-mark like a devout Hindu.” He was accompanied by Hassu, 
a blacksmith, and Sihan, a calico-printer. In Srinagar, they met a 
Brahmin of repute, Brahm Das was by name, who, in order to show 
off his learning, came with two donkey-loads of Sanskrit works to 
greet him. As a mark of piety, he wore a Shaligram (stone-idol) 
upon his neck. Seeing the Guru robed in an unusual dress, he asked, 
“What kind of a faqir are you? You wear leather which is forbidden 


/ n) Sri Pig. M. I. 
t Asa. M. t. 

* Suhi M. 1. 
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to the holy. Why do you twist a rope round your body? What is 
your way?” 

Nanak replied, “There is but one Road which leads to the only 
Door. The True Guru’s Wisdom teaches everyone the Way.” 

Brahm Das then asked, “Know you how the world was created? 
What was in the beginning and what was not?” The Guru replied : 

“/« the beginning war utter darkness and chaos upon chaos. 

Then, there was neither earth, nor heaven, nay nothing, 
but God's indescribable and wondrous Will. 

Neither day there was, nor night, nor sun, nor moon, 
only God reflecting on Himself in the Void. 

There was neither wind nor water; nor the sources of 
creation, nor speech. 

Neither creation, nor destruction, neither coming nor going. 

No seas, no rivers, no continents, no hells there were. 

Nor paradise, nor world, nor underworld, there was, 

Nor Brahma, nor Shiva, nor Vishnu, but my only God. 

No rituals there were, no penances, nor the sacred books, 
nor incantations, nor charms, nor the many, many ways. 

No caste then was, nor pride, nor death, nor life, nor man, 
nor soul, nor subject, nor king. 

And when and how He pleased. He created the world and all 
we see and believe.”* 

The Pandit was still so proud of his learning that in spite of his 
being impressed by the Guru’s instruction, he would yet feel hurt if 
the new teaching went against his own. Nanak feeling the inner 
state of his mind asked him to accept a Guru. “Who could be my 
Guru?” he asked, “I know everything I ought to know.” Nanak then 
directed him to a wilderness where in a house he would find four 
faqirs who would tell him who his Guru could be. The Pandit said. 


*Mdru Sohile, M. 1. This hymn has often been compared to the hymn of creation 
in the Rig Veda (X 129, 1-2), but the emphatic denunciation that Nanak makes 
here of the Vedic pantheon and rituals, charms and incantations, karma and what 
evolved out of it and disrupted the Hindu society- caste or varnSshrama dharma — 
makes tt a thing apart from the original hymn. This also refu'es the thesis of 
SwSmi DaySnand that the Guru “criticised” .he Veda without knowing its contents. 
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“May it be so,” and went to the place he had been told. The faqirs 
pointed towards a temple where they said he would meet his Guru. 
When Brahm Das went there, he saw a beautiful, but nude, damsel 
who instead of greeting him crossed and insulted him. When he 
narrated the story to the faqirs who had directed him to her, they 
said, “this woman is MAYA. Your heart is in her, and that is how 
you cannot find peace of mind." This led to much heart-searching 
on the part of the learned Brahmin who came to Nanak to ask for 
instruction. The Guru said to him, “Learning is not Wisdom. 
Wisdom comes through experience: experience through spiritual 
discipline which, if disinterested and grounded in humility, invokes 
the Grace of God." The Brahmin, purged of ego, dedicated his life 
to contemplation and disinterested service of others.* 

The Guru, now scaling peak after peak, reached Mount Sumeru 
(or Kailash). There he met some renowned Siddhas whose fame as 
miracle-men and ageless ascetics had travelled through the country. 
They asked him in what state he had left his country, how the people 
lived. The Guru replied : 

"The Kali age is the knife, kings are butchers, 
and justice has taken wings. 

The darkness of falsehood is abroad. 

And one knows not if ever there will rise 
the moon of Truth. 

The subjects are blind, and submissive, being 
unwise, and live on falsehood. 

The teachers dance to the tune of the disciples : 

The Oiizis do justice If their palm is greased. 

And what bind men and women to each others is 
greed, not love."* 


•The Puritan Janam Sdkln here narrates the story ol a poor h,lJhi (carpenter) who 
gave shelter to the Guru in his . hale. licit hut. In ihc morning, Ihc Guru relied his 
hut and broke the string-bed in which he had passed his night. When Mardilnl 
asked the reason therefore, the Guru said, "I hasc blessed him with a palace whose 
four pillcrs hide beneath them vast treasures." Such s>mbolic stories only reveal 
how distressed Nanak was at the sight of poverty of (he honest, diligent and 

self-effacing workers and how. at every opportunity he would mspiic them to 
heller economic and 'Cvidar hie. 

* Adi Cram It. P 145, 
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Then, the Siddhas asked, “What is thy name, thy sect, thy object 
of contemplation? Where do you come from, where do you dwell 
and whither are you bound?” 

Nanak answered: “I dwell in God who has his seat in every 
heart. I act as I’m bidden by God, the True Guru. I came in 
accordance with God’s Will and will depart when He so ordains. To 
reflect upon my only God is my prayer. He who knows himself acts 
thiswise and is absorbed in the True One .” 41 

The Siddhas asked, “Know you not that the world is like an 
ocean and is impassable. He who escapes it not, is drowned.” 

Nanak replied, “Like a lotus or as the water-fowl, I live in the 
water, so I'm drowned not. He who meditates on God’s Word and 
lives, desireless, in the midst of desire, he remains unaffected by 
sorrow For him, there is neither coming nor going.”* ** 

The Siddhas, it appears, acknowledged, however grudgingly, the 
truth of what he said and greeted him with “ Adis- Adis". It is said 
that here the Guru composed his philosophical composition, called 
the Siddha Goshti, through which are expounded the basic doctrines 
of his faith. t 

On the way back, the Guru visited a place called Hassan Abdal, 
the seat of a Muslim divine, which was then occupied by a person 
known as Vali Kandhari, or the mystic from Kandhar. He was a 
person proud of his station and occult powers. Mardana felt very 
thirsty, but there was no water around except on top of the hillock 
where lived the great Vali. Mardana trekked upto him and asked 
for water which was refused to him because he was a kafir (an infidel) 
and yet pretended that he was accompanied by a great Hindu Saint! 
“If he has no supernatural powers, why call your Guru a Saint? 


*Sidha-goshli. Rimkali M. 1. 

**Sldha-goshti, RSmkali M. 1. 

t According to G>Sni GySn Singh (Twarikh Guru KhSlsS, p. 450), Guru Nanak 
visited Khatmandu in NepSI. His visit to Tibet, though not confirmed by the 
present Dalai LSmS in his communication to us is, however, affirmed by several 
rceent Buddhist Bhikhshus (who do not belong to the Dalai LSmS’s sect). They 
assert “that Guru NSnak is revered in Tibet as an emanation of Guru Padamsam- 
bhava’’. BhSi Vir Singh's information based on eye-witness accounts is that seve- 
ral monastries contain his image and there he is worshipped as Bhadra Guru, or 
the Great Master, and that the followers of this sect visit Amritsar as pilgrims, 
and have belief in the Ten Sikh Gurus. (NSnak ParkSsh, VqI. II. edited by Vir 
Singh, pp. 690-93). 
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And if he has any, then, he should get water wherever he needs it.” 
Mardana, greatly distressed, reported the matter to the Guru, who, 
after a moment’s thought, asked his follower to dig up the earth. He 
had hardly pushed aside a huge boulder, assisted by his Master, 
that sparkling water gushed out. The Muslim divine was greatly 
irked at this, and it is said threw a huge boulder towards them. 
This the Guru halted with the palm of his right hand. In memory of 
this event, a stone carrying the impression of his hand in recession 
(and not in relief as is given in earlier books) still stands at Hassan 
Abdal, known popularly as Panja Sahib (or the Sacred Palm), at the 
head of a spring of lustrous water, about thirty miles from the present 
capital of Pakistan.* It is held in great reverence by all com- 
munities and is believed to be the hand-impression of Guru Nanak 
himself and is a centre of pilgrimage to this day. A great fair is held 
here on the day of Baisakhi (1 3th of April) to which people repair 
from long distances. 


d 

THE LAST— and the fourth — trip NANAK made was to Mecca, 
Medina and Mesopotamia. In this trip he was accompanied by 
Mardana. According to Bhai Gurdas, “Nanak dressed himself in 
blue robes like a Muslim hajji. In one hand, he carried an earthen 
goblet for ablutions, and in the armpit the ‘holy book’ and a prayer- 
mat. Whenever occasion arose, he performed his prayer in the 
orthodox Muslim way”,f and disclosed his identity to no one lest he 
be prevented from making this sacred journey which was permissible 
only to men of the Muslim faith * 


•This cpiAodc is not included in the Purdfan Jar am Sdkhi nor in Mchcrvan BhSi 
Gurdas makes no mention of it nor docs Mam Singh, and it is included only in 
B5la’s Janam Sdkhi. SardSr Mari Singh Na!wa built a temple here in 1833 to » mmc- 
moratc the event. Maharaja Ranjit Singh first visited it in 1818 Moi r^ r aft 
mentions a vis t to it in 1821 (Travels in Pan.iah etc. 319-120) & Shahamat All in 
1839 (Si k h > Sc Afghans. Pp. 15P -^9) 

t Bhai Gurdas, Var I According to ‘ Twnnkh Ciuru Khulsd" by Suraj Singh 
(1913). the Guru travelled through Mnhankot. Sukkur. Rohri, ShikSipur, Lark&nA. 
HydrSbad, Thatta, Hinglaj and Karachi from where he took a boat for Aden 
(Pp. 114-16). Savs Scwaram Singh in his "Divine Master” (P. 143) that passing 
through Sind, he boarded the ship at Dwarka. 

{It is stated by some biographers that a certain Muslim faqir (Shah Sharaf) had a 
long spiritual discourse with him at Aden (Twarikh Guru KhAlsa. Suraj Singh, 
p. 116). This is now preserved in a prosc-piccc called " Hd:ar minin' (PanjAb 
University. Lahore, manuscript Nos. 421 and 1091). The dialogue may have occur- 
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When he arrived in Mecca, * tired and footsore, it is said, he 
slept at night, with his feet towards the holy Kaaba. This was 


F. N. Contd. 

red elsewhere, but its incisive, terse style and singular content are something 
unique in mystic literature. A few quotations will suffice : 

Q: Where is your home ? 

A: In care-freeness. 

Q: What is happiness ? 

A: To be absorbed in His Vision. 

Q: What is your wear ? 

A’ To die while yet alive. 

Q: What is your body ? 

A: Love for all. 

Q: What is the nature of Paradise ? 

A: Living in Truth. 

Q: What is Hell ? 

A: To be involved with the contingent. 

Q: What is knowledge ? 

A: Humility. 

Q: What is renunciation (asceticism) ? 

A: Patience (contentment). 

Q: Who is one's friend ? 

A: Right intention. 

Q: Who is a dervish ? 

A; He who is compassionate. 

Q: Who is a King ? 

A: He who is never unjust. 

Q: Who is an Aulia (seer) ? 

A: He w'ho is desircless. 

Q: What is emancipation ? 

A: Conforming to an ideal, 
etc. etc. 

♦Did Guru Nanak actually visit Mecca or is it the figment of a fertile though pious 
imagination? If we are to believe that he did, how could he. the non-Muslims 
being strictly foi bidden from entering its exclusive precincts ? If he assumed the 
garb of a Muslim hajji, as all Sikh authorities, including Bhai Gurdas, affirm 
(Var 0, did his movements or his name not betray him on the wav and was Guru 
Nanak capable of such a deliberate 'deception'? No historical evidence, in spite 
of our best clTor is. could he unearthed from the archives of Saudi Arabia, nor any 
local tradition commemorating his visit. How are then we to account for it as a 
fact of history and not a pious lengend ? Mehcrvan, for instance, places the 
facts of the episode (the Guru tui nmg his feet towards the Kaaba. though not the 
mircglous incident of his feet being lagged to the other side and the Kaaba moving 
along with it) in a Mosque near Multan, in Panjab, and not at Mecca, though he 
admits the fact of his having visited Mecca, as do all other near-contemporary Sikh 
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records. Some versions of the Bdld Janam Sdkhi place this incident at Medina 
which, of course, is a place not forbidden to the non- Muslims. 

But, we must also take into account the fact that NSnak’s visit to Mecca 
has not at all been contradicted to this day by any Muslim historian 
from Mohsin Fani to Mohammad Latif and Mohd. Iqbal. Says Latif : 
"He travelled over the whole of India; visited Persia, Kabul, and other 
parts of Asia, and it is said even Mecca. A story is related by both 

Hindus and Mohammedans in connection with Ninak’s visit to Mecca ” Latif 

even takes the Guru from here to Istanbul, ‘'where he met the Sultan of Turkey 
who was noted for his cupidity and extreme oppression. Guru Nanak's admonitions 
had a great effect on the Sultan who is 'said to to have distributed his hoarded trea- 
sures to the faqirs and the needy and to have discontinued oppressing his people” 
(History of the Panjab. P. 245). Says Dr. Sir Mohd. Iqbal, the noted poet- 
philosopher ard one of the founders of Pakistan : "He is ateo said to have travelled 
through Persia and to have visited Mecca and Baghdad. In Persia and Afghanistan, 
he gained converts and established dioceses notably at Bushahr and Kabul" 
(Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. 4, London, 1934, under the entry "Sikhs”). 

Leaving the miraculous part aside (a cloud shading him on the way, his 
miraculous arrival at Mecca, the turning around of Kaaba. or the water-level 
rising in the wells of Mecca on his arrival, etc.), we must consider the fact of his 
visit to this holest of Muslim shrines from the historical point of view. First, of 
course, are the near- contemporary, written Sikh records all of which invariably 
affirm his visit to Mecca. Again, all of them are unanimous in their view that the 
Guru was dressed as a Muslim hajji. The Purdtan Janam Sdkhi even says that in 
spite of his assumed garb, a Muslim Darvesh, who accompanied him, identified 
him as a Hindu and said: “No Hindu has so far gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
You also travel not along with me; cither you go a little ahead of me or follow 
me.” But, he does not ask him to desist from this venture, nor makes any fuss 
about it to the fellow-pilgrims, indicating thereby that the strictness with which 
non-Muslims were debarred from visiting Mecca in the recent times was not then 
enforced to the total exclusion of non-Muslims. It must also be noted that while 
all Sikh chronicles record the fact of Ninak having slept at Mecca at night with 
his feet pointing towards the Kaaba, except for Bhii Gurdas, no one gives the 
location of his rest as a mosque, much less the most sacred of them. One Qfri 
Rukun-ud-Din (vide ‘History of the Panjab’ by S. M. Latif, P. 243. Bhai Gurdas 
called him 'Jiwan* which is an Indian name) sees him in this positi >n, but takes no 
serious offence, as he addressed him most politely : "O man of Gnd, y* u are 
pointing your feet towards the House of God. Why do you do so?” (Bhai Gurdai 
says, ‘Jiwen* kicked him). Similarly, according to Mchervan, the Guru's identity 
was revealed to two of his follow.pilgrims, Rahim Din and Karim Din. They 
asked h m, "Are you the s me Nanak who distributed all his belongings to the 

poor at Sultinpur (P. 451 1 ?” And when they were convinced that it was he who 

had declared ' There is no Hindu, no Musalman”, they treited him as did the 
Muslim villagers on the way with utmost consideration and respect, though they 
warned him also that as no Hindu had gone before him to Mecca, he should not 
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considered to be an act of great sacrilege as no Muslim ever does so. 
An Arab priest, much incensed at this impertinence, kicked him 
saying, “You infidel, know you not you’ve turned your feet towards 
the house of God?” The Guru answered: “you turn my feet towards 
a direction in which the house of God is not.” The Mulla dragged 
his feet in the opposite direction, but, it is said, he saw the Vision 


also accompany them. The Guru agrees but on reaching Mecca, they find that he 
has been there long before them and that the divines of Mecca have received him 
with great warmth after their spiritual discourses with hrn (P. 453). The voluminous 
"Makkt Di Gosht" (discourse at Mecca) with Qazi Rukun-Din, in ms., (a copy of 
which is also with the author) is another pointer to the fact that Nanak’s journey 
to Mecca had become the subject of wide discussion at home. 

Secondly, as it has been stated earlier, no Muslim historian to date has contra- 
dicted the fact of this visit, nor called it impossible or even improbable. 

Again, in Ime with the doctrine that Guru Nanak preached, it seems natural 
that after visiting all the Hindu shrines in India, he should have proceeded to 
Mecca as a Ifdjji. In the present century, the great Hindu savant, Swami Rama* 
krishna Paramhansa, took habitation in a mosque for a time to identify himself 
with the Supreme Reality through a path different from his own. It is also \nc11- 
known that at least three Christian adventurers, the most recent being T. E Law- 
rence, visited Mecca in the garb of Muslims without being molested or spied upon 
as suspects. The gown with the verses of the entire Quran woven into it and said 
to have been gifted to Guru Nanak at Baghdad (and till the partition of India in 
1947 was l>mg at Dera Sahib, Kartarpur) is another testimony of Nanak’s intimate 
relationship with the spiritual world of Islam. Mirza Ghulam Ahmed, head of the 
Muslim Ahmad i) a (Qadiaiu) sect, not only admits in his numerous writings about 
Guru Nanak the fact of his visit to Mecca, but deduces therefrom that he was in 
fact a Muslim ! (vide Sdr Badtan", Urdu, second ed , 1902, pp. 4377-4504). Says 
Sujan Rai in his “ Khwdsaut ul-Tawarikh” that the main incident narrated here 
occurred at Medina. It may also be mentioned here that the devout Muslims, 
however, believe that the Kaaba moved several times from its place to offer its 
Diddr (sight) to the holy saints and mystics who could not visit it owing to illness 
or the hazards of the journey or otherwise to pay homage to them. (See Tdrikh-i - 
Farishtu (Persian) Vol. li 416, etc., as quoted in Panjab past and present”, Vol. Ill, 
intr.) 

If Guru Nanak’s visit to Baghdad has now been established from the inscription 
found there in the early part of this century, a fact discussed later in this chapter, 
there is every reason to believe that Guru Nanak could not have missed the oppor- 
tunity of a visit to Mecca. Not for nothing did the Hindus and the Muslims both 
lay claim to his dead body. That he attracted Muslims as much as the Hindus 
as his followers or admirers from MardSnfi and Rai Bulfir to Daulat Khan Lodhi. 
points only to one conclusion, namely, that the Guru was accepted not as the 
prophet of an exclusive religion or sect, but as a mystic whose vision transcended 
the arbitrary limitations of sect, creed, colour, caste and geography. 
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of God in that direction also. This amazed the Muslim divine and 
saying, “Allah, Allah, this is a miracle-man; he makes men sec.” 
He repeated the incident to several of his colleagues. “A great 
Teacher has come from Hind exuding divinity and performing 
miracles.” lie said. They flocked to him in large numbers and one 
of them asked. “Pray tell us, which of the two is greater: Hindu or 
Musalman?” The Guru replied, “He who docs good and lives in 
God, for without doing good, both will come to grief.” 

They then asked him if he kept a fast in the month of Ramzan. 
Nanak replied, “I keep the fast every day: I fast by turning away from 
the Other and fixing my gaze on the One alone. I treasure 
compassion and abandon craving: thus do I fast.” 

Then, they asked, “Do you read the holy book, the Quran?” 
The Guru replied, “I do not read, I do what is bidden by God. He 
who reads, but stills not his mind, his anxiousness goes not. But. he 
vho loves, all that he doe-, is worship. But how will they attain God 
wnose Gods quarrel with one another.” 

It appears that several Muslim Saints who had come from India 
and had met Nanak befoie, among them Sheikh Ibiahim Makhdum 
Bahaudin, etc . also came to know that Nanak was in their midst. 
So they told men of their faith about his unorlh ulox ways and 
mystic approach to the problems of spiritual life. They also came 
to pay their homage to him and asked other people to learn from 
him and not to argue with him. Then, they all asked how God’s 
pleasure was to be attained by men of the world? Nanak replied: 
“By submitting, in all humility, to whatever comes from God.” 

After some time, the Guru went to Medina and from there to 
Baghdad.* There, he sat outside the city and shouted h sown n rayer 
which su'd, “There are millions of nether and upper regions, and no 
one has found their limit. Only my God knows how vast is His 
expanse.’ ! The Muslim priests were greatly enraged, for they had 
been instructed that there were only seven upper regions and as 
many nether worlds. But Nanak argued that a mortal who wanted 
to find the limits of God’s power would only weary at the end. To 


•‘‘After Milling Mec«.a and Mad mi, tha Mailer travelled northwards thiough 
Jerusalem. Dainascu-. and A'lcpo, and I irr.ing to 'he S >uth-l.j,;. m.ivcJ for some 
timim Baghdad”, says Scwa am Singh in Im "Divine Mister” (|>. 145 ). 

t Adi Cnanth, Japji. 
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his memory, a shrine still stands in Baghdad, looked after by a 
devout Muslim.* 

♦An inscription in Turkish dated 912 Hijra ( 1 505-6 A D.) first chanced upon by a 
Hindu ascetic, Swami Anandacharya, before the first World War “outside the 
town of Baghdad”, inspired the Swami to write a poem on the incident, later 
published in his volume of vers?, called “Snowbirds” (Macmillan; 1919). The 
poem refers to the Guru having instructed and illumined the heart here of an 
Iranian disciple, the saintly Bahlol “for eight fortnights” who lived for “sixty 
winters” thereafter “resting on the Master’s Word like a bee poised on a dawnlit 
honey-rose”. (To suggest that Anandswami must have seen the inscription some 
time after the Sikh soldiers invaded the city in March 1917 and unearthed another 
inscription whose details follow in this footnote, seems incredible, as no private 
traveller like the Swami could have been allowed entry into Baghdad during the 
period of hostilities, between 1914 and 1918). The date on this inscription, 
however, bes been misread, it appears. For the other inscription in Ottaman 
Turkish gives a more reliable date-927 Hi jri ( 1520-21) which should corresspond 
to the Guru’s visit to Baghdad. Its translation, however, has been variously 
made by different scholars, as follows : 

(1) “In memory of the Guru, that is the Divine Master, Baba Nanak Faqir Aulia, 
this building has been raised anew, with the help of the seven Saints.” And 
the chronogram read : “The blessed disciple has produced a spring of Grace - 
>car 927 H. (History of the Sikhs, by Ganda Singh, P. 12). 

(2) Guru Murad died. Baba Nanak Faqir helped in constructing this building 
which is an act of grace from a virtuous follower - 927 A. H. (I. B. B inerjce, 
Evolution of the Kfniha Vol. I, P. 73). (Banncrjee even throws up a fantastic 
theory here based on his above translation, namely, that Nanak had a Guru 
in the person of one Murad at Baghdad !) 

Bhai Vir Singh in his Nanak Chamatkdr (Vol. II, P. 664, f, n. follows in essentials 
the first version. 

But, Macleod (Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion , Pp. 130-32) secured the following 
from Dr. V. L. Menage, Reader in Turkish at the School of Oriental Studies in 
London : 

1. See what the Glorious Lord proposed. 

2. ( ) that the building should be new. 

3. The seven having given help, there came for the chronogram of it . 

4. 'The blessed disciple performed a meritorious work; may He recompense it.’ 

Year 917 A. H. (A. D. 1511-12). 

His arguments are (i) that the word “Guru” is a misreading of Tmkish ‘gor* in line 
1, meaning 'see*, (ii) Murad (in line 1) is not a personal name, but bears its usual 
lexical meaning - 'desire*, 'wish” (iii) the experssion Glorious lord (of line 1) could 
not be applied to a human being, however saintly, but must refer to God. But, 
while the Turkish scholar admits the words in line 2 to be Baba Nanak Faqir (or 
BAbft Nanak-i-Faqir) he avers that it does not fit the metre - and if it does, it docs 
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The Guru then returned to his country, presumably via Kabul. 
On the way, he also halted at Multan, which was much frequented 
by faqirs in those days. The faqirs sent him a cup of milk, full to 
the brim, signifying that the place was already full of them and 
another like him could not be contained. The Guru placed a 
jasmine flower on top of the milk, suggesting that just as that flower 
with its weightlessness floated on the surface and displaced not the 
milk, so would he live in their midst, with the burden only of 
fragrance ! 

And, now, the Guru, far-famed and aging in years, though not 
in spirit, settled down at Kartarpur, on the right bank of the river 
Ravi. He discarded the pilgrim’s dress and donned the robes of a 


not make sense ! And further that though the figures on the inscription 'certainly* 
appear as 917 Hija (A.D. 1511-12), the chronogram, according to his reading would 
indicate 1226 A. H. (1812 A.D.)-and this he sa>s in order to conform to another 
thesis of his, namely, that the riddling chronogram of this nature, 'so far as he 
knows’, do not make their appearance until the eighteenth century and that it 
would be surprising* to find an Ottaman Turkish ins:ription of this d itc in Bagh- 
dad (first occupied by the Ottamans only in 1534 A.D.). 

One cannot but agree with the learned scholar that the first line should be read as 
he has deciphered, that the epithet "Glorious Lord” could not be applied to a 
human being in the primary scat of Islamic theology. But, it must be conceded that 
he is stretching the argument a little too far by asserting that as the words ‘Baba 
Nanak Faqir’ though clearly discernible do not fit with the metre, they should be 
left out of account. Also, that though the figures 917 Hijra appear ‘certainly’ on 
the inscription, they should be made to conform to the chronogram in accordance 
with his calculations based on his reading of line 4 ! It is obvious that it is the figures 
which are in such cases more reliable and that the chronogram musi agree with 
them, as they do, (according to the experts whom we have shown the inscription) 
rather than vice-versa. 

Dr. J. Tekin, Lecturer in Turkish at the Harvard University has, however, inter- 
preted it thus: "(i) Look what was wished by the Glorious Lord in His Majesty, (n) 
that a new establishment he built for the Saint Baba Nanak, (iii) the Seven gave 
help and there came this chronogram, (iv) the blessed disciple performed a merito- 
rious work. May He then recompense it.” According to him, the words "B3b5 
NSnak” fit in with the measure he has worked out, 

- w ^ - / ) but thinks that the inscription could not be older than the year 
1700 or so. for the letter 'P* used in the word “>apadi M in line 4 had not come into 
use in Turkish by that time ( Guru Sdnak and the Origins of the Sikh Faith, by 
Harbans Singh, P. 223). The same author is of the opinion that the figure 927 as 
shown in earlier photographs now reads as 917 II, as the figure 2 has since been 
mutilated and now reads more like the figure 1. (Ibid). 
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householder. As has been stated before, his wife was already here, 
looking after a farm along with her son, Lakhmi Das, the other, Sri 

Chand, having become a recluse ( Udasi ). Hearing that the Guru had 
come back, men and women flocked to him from the four corners of 
India to pay him homage and receive instructions from him.* 

It is here that Mardana, his life-long musician companion, 
breathed his last. j The Guru took his son, Shahzada, into his 
household and he played the rebeck like his father to the holy 
congregations, while Nanak sang his hymns. It is still a tradition 
that the Muslim Rabahis (rebeck-players) perform devotional music 
(Hari Kirtan ) in the Sikh temples, with as much zest, and are revered 
as much, as the Hindu and Sikh musicians. 

It is here that Bhai Lchna, later known as Angad, became a 
great devotee of the Guru and succeeded him to his spiritual 
Throne. Lchna was going, as usual, on a pilgrimage to the temple 
ofVaishno L)c\i, the godJcss he worshipped. On the way, he was 
persuaded by one of the Sikhs to stop over for the night and meet 
Nanak, the Guru. This Lehpii did, and was so impressed with the 
piety and searching wisdom of Nanak that he became his discipie 
and served him most faithfully till the end of his days. 

* Says Mohd. Lal'f of these days: “Though a faqir in name and appeatancc, he 
e\ei vised great influence over vast numbers who looked upon him as their spmtual 
leader. Hu expenses were like those of a King and he established an alms-house 
where ihousands of helpless and pool people were led.” (History of the Punjab, 
P 245-46). 

1 OR. P.497: “His body was consigned to the rivet Raw”. According to Mohd. 
Latif, who obviotuly bases his account of MardSnS's demise on Bsla's Jonam SCtkhl, 
places it in Khulm (which fact is also referred to in CR. P. 497, though the place 
named is Khunna-Des) in Afghanistan where lie was crciiiu’cd accord ip g to his 
own wish (His'ory of the Punjab, P. 245). Kahan Singh (MK P. 2856) supporis the 
thesis that Mat dans died on ihe banks of the river Kurram, in Afghanistan, at the 
age of 75 (1459-1534 A D.). Pur fit an Jar, am Sfikhi makes no mention whatever of 
MfirdSna’s end, nor of any of Ninak’s parents or relations, though, according to 
Mohd. Latif, his father and P.ai BulSr had died before Nanak ventured out on his 
travels lo Ceylon and the countries of the Middle East. Though completely in 
line with the Indian tradition, it is rather strange that no account should be given 
by the more authentic and earlier Sikh biographers of any of NSrtakN parents, or 
of his disuples, or even of h s loved sistcrNcnd, and only the luicr E.TJ tudnion or 
Muni Singh should have fiilcJ this serious lacuna in the ca r c o’ Mutdai’A, Mehta 
Kalu and mother TriptS (Sec GR, Pp. 505-6)— who all died at KartSrpur. though 
the events are not sensitively portrayed and made only an occasion lor an unusual 
■nd casual metaphysical instruction 
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One day, in order to put his followers to a test, the Guru 
assumed the garb of a wild man. Donning a tattered gown, an open 
knife in hand, and taking some hunting dogs with him, he proceeded 
towards the forest. Seeing him dressed thus, many of his followers 
fled in terror. Others who went a little further found some copper 
coins scattered on the road and picking them they, too, hastened 
back. Some who remained found a few silver pieces further ahead, 
and picking these they too returned home. Only two of his Sikhs 
and Lehna remained. The party now approached a burning pyre, 
beside which lay a dead body, covered with a white sheet and emitting 
foul smell. The Guru, his eyes wild, thundered: “Whosoever desires 
to remain with me, let him eat this corpse.” The other Sikhs fled in 
horror, but Lehna remained and said, “I would obey my Master.” 
And, as he proceeded towards it, the Guru stopped him, saying, 
“That’s enough. I now know how many have the moral strength to 
follow my Path.” 

Lehna not only worked on the farm, but devoted his entire spare 
time to the contemplation of God’s Name. Nanak put him along 
with others to several more tests, but whereas his sons always dis- 
obeyed him, and his other followers shirked work or did it grudgingly, 
Lehna never wavered in his faith. Divining his end to be near, the 
Guru anointed him as his successor, placing five paisas and a coconut 
in front of him and going round him four times.* Bhai Buddha, his 
other devoted Sikh, applied the tilak (saffron-mark) to his forehead 
as a mark of approval. Such was Nanak’s humility that he considered 
the ceremony incomplete without its being approved by his devout 
followers. 


• Guru Aogad served his Master for at least six years at Kartarpur, (he is said to 
have met Guru Nanak in Samvat 1589 or 1532 A.D. - M. K , P. 33^), and it i> 
impossible that within this period, he should not have learnt all about the Guru's 
travels and experiences from him personally. We cannot agree with Bali's Janam 
SSkhi , therefore, that after the demise of NSnak, his successor was in search of a 
man who should have accompanied him on his travels and known intimately the 
facts of his life, and thus he chanced upon Bala - a Sandhu Jst • of whom he had 
not at all heard earlier ! Or, that Bala’s biography of Nanak was written out by one 
Pair* Mokha of Sultfnpur, at the behest of Guru Angad, as dictated by Bali. In the 
first place, Bala is not at all mentioned by any of the earlier Janaro-Sikhis or by 
Bhai Gurdis (in Var 11), though the strong and pcrsis:cnt tradition about his 
association with Guru Nanak at least in his early life cannot be lightly brushed aside. 
But, if Bali were such an intimate associate of Guru NSnak, to the exclusion of 
others, including Bhai Buddha, Guru Angad would have known all about him. If 
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The Guru’s wife protested: she brought to him his two sons and 
said, “What is to become of me, of them ?” Nanak replied, “God 
is your refuge. I have done what God in His Will bade me do.” The 
Guru then sang the following hymn: 

"Hail, my True King, hail. Thou who creates t and yokest each to 
his appointed task. 

And, then, when one's days are over and the cup is full. Thou 
separatest the body from the soul. 

When the hour striketh, the soul is led away and the dear ones wail 
in sorrow. 

Remember God, O my loved ones, for all must depart. 

The world is but for a few brief days and then we part. 

Like a guest we should bide here, and be not vain. 

For, in the other world, only the deeds are reckoned, and God 
acceptcth only those who have lived in his love : 

O father, they alone mourn us truly , who mourn in love for our 
good, not goods. 

O love, they alone weep for us, who weep for love."* 

Then the Guru asked his followers to sing the composition called 
“Sohila” (or God’s Praise), which he had enjoined upon them to sing 
before retiring to bed, and which says: 

“ Sing the Praises of m v Lord seated in the house of Poise. 

Yea, of my feat less God, whose Song brings the mind home. 

He whose gifts cannot be evaluated, how can one evaluate Him, the 
Giver ? 


F. N Conld. 

a biography of Guru Nanak was, thcielorc, ever dictated in the lil'e-timc of Guru 
Angad, it must have been by the latter himself, though it seems now lost to 
posterity. • 

• Vadhans M. 1. It is Risen in the PunUan Janam Sakhi (P. lit) that the Bara 
Mali (or his well-known calendar poem) was also uttered by Guru Nanak at this 
time. 
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The year , the month, the hour of * marriage ' is fixed. Pour oil on 
the threshold, my mates, and bless me that I meet with my 

love. 

In every home, today or tomorrow, cometh from beyond the call. 

So assemble your God in the heart, for the day must come for us 
all."* 

After this, Nanak bowed before Guru Angad and entrusting his 
‘'Book of Hymns” to himf ’"entered into SamSdhi, and was no more. 
Now, it is said a quarrel ensued between Hindus and Muslims whether 
Nanak should be buried like a Muslim or cremated like a Hindu. 
Both claimed his body with equal vehemence. The wise of the two 
communities decided that flowers be kept by both, overnight, on his 
body and the flowers of whomsoever withered first should give in to 
the other. But in the morning, the flower-offerings of the one party 
remained as fresh as those of the other. But, says the devout 
chronicler, when they lifted the cotton sheet from his body, they 
found not the body, only silence and flowers! They then decided 
that they would divide the cotton sheet into two equal halves, one 
burying it and the other consigning it to fire. ThU happened on Asu 
Sudi 10, Samvat 1596 (or, Monday, September 22, 1 539 A. D.).*** 


• SohilS, Gauri Deepaki. M. I. It is also stated in the Puritan Janam Sdkhi (!’. 114) 

that Guru NSnak sang his Am ( Gagan mahi that ) h'so before his demise, 

and ended his recitations with the last slokd of the Japji. 

** Puritan Janam Sdkhi (p. 114). This incident throws significant light on some of 
the controversial corners of Sikh history. The fact that a book of hymns, 
written (obviously in Gurmukhi characters) by Guru Nlnak himself was handed 
down to Guru Angad debunks the thesis held so far, namely, that (1) it was not 
the first Guru but the second who gave vogue to the Gurmukhi character*. In fact 
as we have said before, these characters were current even before Guru Nlnak. 
(2) that the fifth Guru had to hunt up material for the compilation of the Ajl 
Granth fruit, 'd sources. I fact, the earlier Gurus' compositions must have been 
before him in his own house, which fact is also corroborated b> various hymns of 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Gurus, following closely not only the content but also the 
style, metre, musical measure and even the vocabulary of the earlier masters. Fo r 
details, see Slhib Singh's " Kujh hor DhOrmik Lrkh" (First ed., Pp. 9-45). 

•••” Gurpurab Slrnay", by Karam Singh, (p. 57). Most Sikh authorities support 
this date, though Puritan Janam Sdkhi gives Asu Sudi 10, S. 1595 (1538 A. D.) as 
the date of his demise. However, one of ns ms. copies lying at the KhalsS College, 
Amritsar Library, corroborates our view, though MicnuUffc supports the former 
dateof 1538 A.D. (Sikh Religion, Vol. 1, p. 191). "A Short Histr.y of the Sikhs" 
by Ganda Singh (p, 17) also supports our view; so do Uhai Kahan Singh (MK. 
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Thus ended the life-story of this unusual and mysetrious man, 
who became a legend in his own life-time and for whom his life— nay 
all life — was one single experience of Truth, and who lived that he 
may suffer and see, and who saw a Beyond that is here, within us, 
within the reach of us all, and yet so distant and unreal to many. 
He gave meaning to life by integrating it with the total self, by taking 
out of it what was not life, by dying while alive and yet living the life, 
whole and entire, which makes man both happy and free. 

F. N. Contd. 

p. 2074), and Bh&i Mani Singh (GySn RatnSvali, p. S87). The ms. copy of the Adi- 
Granth at Kartarpur places this date ten days earlier, namely, at Asu Vadi 10, but 
in the same year (Samvat 1596 or 1539 A.D.). 



CHAPTER V 


GURU NANAK AS A PHILOSOPHER AND A POET 


Guru NSnak’s philosophy of life has been set forth in the preceding 
pages through his life- story, though it must be emphasised that in no 
single composition of his, an integrated pattern of his doctrines can be 
sought. And this is as it should be, for, according to Nanak, religion 
is an experience, not a matter of set beliefs, dogmas or rituals. This, 
however, does not mean that he is confused, obscure or inconsistent, 
or has no specific ideas or concepts about the religion he seeks to 
expound. It only means that while the highest end of man’s earthly 
existence, according to Nanak. is God-realisation, that is, a total 
integration of the personal ego with the Creator of the universe of 
virtue and wonder, the state one enters upon as a result of such 
unitive experience is ineffable and cannot be expressed in verbal 
terms. Again, while man is helpless before God, the all-powerful, 
and cannot storm his citadel solely by his own efforts and must, there- 
fore wait upon His Grace, he yet is endowed with a free will with 
which he can prepare the ground for invoking the Grace of God. For 
this, the path is of self-discipline (the discipline that is of both mind 
and heart) through self-surrender and self-denial, spontaneously 
(through sahja) not through self-torture or forced body- postures ( hatha 
yoga), customary rituals ( karam kanda), or even intellectual analysis 
or mental acceptance of God, or His Truths, for to enter upon the 
state of Grace, all of man's faculties, mind, emotion and will, have to 
come into play. Only a house-holder — man as well as woman of 
every caste and creed— could experience this state, though not the 
one who is self-indulgent, but the one who keeps detached in the 
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midst of attachments, “like the lotus flower sticking out its head 
proudly through marsh and mud,” “as a duck floats, care-free, in the 
stream.” Thus, Nanak is both a supreme mystic and a prophet of 
secular hope. 

According to him, one must participate in the activity— every 
activity — of the world, not to gather, but to share the fruits thereof. 
But sharing itself leads not to the integration or the illumination of 
man unless it is dedicated to God, the ideal Good, through whose 
Grace, we are endowed with the human birth and an opportunity to 
work and to share in the name of the ideal in whom alone we can 
find both a kind of peace (sahja) and joy (anand) that passes under- 
standing (and which is termed ‘heaven’). Why man should embark 
upon this idealistic adventure is because he who doesn’t, burns ever 
in life (which is ‘hell’), and his mind is ever restless and its coming- 
and-going (Avagavan) is never ended. 

Were it not so, man wouldn’t be in perpetual misery, age after 
age, no matter what the state of his material health. Only if man 
learns to awaken himself to the Hukam (Divine Order) of God, 
which the Guru’s "Word echoes in the inner recesses of man, time 
after time, and which is writ large in the nature of both man and all 
creation of God, he finds perpetual repose. It is to the eternal 
credit of Nanak that he neither identified God with a particular 
religion or region (celestial or otherwise), nor the Guru with a person 
or a time-cycle. The Word also is eternal, like the Guru and God, 
and cannot be identified either with a particular language or specific 
concepts. The Name (Nam) which he enjoins time and again for 
man to meditate upon is also not a particular name of God or Guru, 
in a given language, but every notion, aspect and idea that expresses 
His virtue and wonder. “As much has God created, that much is 
His name” (Japu). Utterance, therefore, of the Word or the Name 
is not enough, it is its realisation that matters. Love is its language 
and the whole creation is its form. This is not the voice of a mere 
Bhakta, for unlike a Bhakta, Nanak believes not in the worship of 
God’s incarnations (AvtSrvad), nor drives man out of his earthly 
activity (Vairdg). 

Religion has thrived mostly on the fear of nature and the mira- 
cles of the Prophets. Nanak is emphatic that nature acts according 
to fixed laws or what he calls Hukam, (the Divine Order), that it is 
essentially moral and if one must tear anything, one must fear oneself, 
one’s own ego, which flouts this moral Order, and hence comes to 
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grief. “He alone is afraid who sins: the man of God is ever in joy,” 
for the awakened one attunes himself to the Divine Order and 
nothing that comes from God he takes as evil. The only miracle 
Nanak claimed to perform was to make man able to transcend him- 
self. “Except for the Guru’s Word (i.e. the eternal truths) and the 
companionship of the holy (which makes one understand its import), 
I have no other miracle to show.”* 

Guru Nanak, like the Hindus, believed in Karma, transmigration 
of the Soul and the end of air human activity being to find release 
from “coming-and-going” ( Avdgavan ). But, as we shall see later in 
this chapter, he transformed the meaning of all these terms. He has 
referred copiously to Hindu mythology, not to imply his belief in it 
but in illustration of a moot point. It has been suggested that his 
strict monotheism is a direct influence of Islam. His insistence on 
Sangat is said to be derived from Muslim Jamat or Buddhist S angha. 
His doctrine of Divine Grace, it is surmised, is derived from the 
Christian creed. His total dedication to the loving adoration (Bhakti) 
of God makes him in the eyes of the casual observer a follower of 
Hindu Bhakti , and Muslim Sufi-ism, or both, whose synthesis, it is 
suggested, he attempted. But, for the perceptive minds, he reinter- 
preted both Islamic Sufi-ism and Hindu Bhakti and instead of making 
an amalgam of the tv o, asked man to rise above both. The Divine 
Will (Razd or Hukam)\% not arbitrary, according to Nanak, as it 
is in Islam, nor his God is exclusively the God of his own followers, 
nor his heaven a stage in the Hereafter, nor does he divide mankind 
into Momins (Believers) and Kafirs (Unbelievers). His monotheism 
also is not a belief only in the transcendental aspect of God, as in 
Islam, but also in His immanence and His Presence here before us. 
“Neither the Vedas nor the Semitic texts know His Mystery, for. He 
is outside of them, both, and is a Presence for us all to see.” (Maru 
Sohila, I). 

In respect of the Hindu influence, the basic doctrines of Hinduism 
Nanak rejects out of hand (the belief in the Vedas and the Purdnas, 
the Trinity of Godhead, identification of God with the forces of 
nature, the incarnations of Vishnu, the belief in caste, hatha yoga and 
vairdga or renunciation of the world, the degradation of the women 
(according to Manu-Samirlti) Karma-kdnda, (or ritual, etc.) As a 
Bhakta too, as has been pointed out (and will be elaborated later on). 


* PbSi Ourdis, Vflr 1. 
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bis difference with the cult of Bhakti, as enunciated by Rdmdnuja, 
Vallabhacbarya and RamSnanda, are fundamental. With the Alwir 
Saints of the South, he has a certain affinity, but only to a small 
exteot (in their emotional, mjstic approach to reality). Nfinak bases 
his religion on something more solid and earthly, as well as more 
idealistic. 

As we have already seen, wherever Nanak went, he challenged 
superstition, formalism in religion (both Hindu and Muslim), caste- 
consciousness, separateness or superiority born of creed, sex or 
colour and awakened men to their inner self which, indeed, had, in 
the words of Pipa, emanated from a Universal Self : 

“ That what is in macrocosm is also in microcosm 
and he who searcheth, findeth too." ( Adi Granth ) 

(Jo brahmande, soee pinde, 

Jo Khoje so pavey). (Pipa, Dhanasari) 

For this, it wasn’t necessary to deny the world, but to actively 
engage in honest secular activity, not only to earn one’s bread, but 
to have the privilege of sharing it, and this, not to pamper one’s ego 
or to earn other men’s favour or gratitude, but as an offering to the 
Divine within us and beyond. And what is more, according to 
NSnak, the merit of a devoted life of the spirit was not to be had 
merely in the Hereafter, but also in the here and now. If on account 
of our own delusion (Mayi)— of getting involved with the unreal 
taking it to be real— we fall in bondage and experience misery, then 
deliverance ( Jiwan Mukti) is also here in the living life : 

"Why blame others, blame your own deeds. 

For one receives the fruit of what one sows." 

(Dade, Dos na Deu Kisey, Dos Karamin apnian: 

Jo men kia, so men paya, dos na deejS avar jana). (Asa, 
Patti, I) 

Thus, although Nanak accepts the validity of the Hindu view of 
Karma (the law of cause and effect on the moral plane) leading to 
transmigration, and the end of life being the attainment of Moksha 
(Mukti), Nirvana ( Nirbdn in the Guru’s terminology), or deliverance 
from a mere coming and-going (AvAgavan), he entirely invests their 
meaning with a new significance. This human birth is not a punish- 
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merit for our sins committed in an unknown past, but a stage in 
man’s evolution from which there is only but one higher state, that 
of the superman ( Gurmukh , or the God-man), of an . angel’s, not 
Neitschze’s man of power to overpower others. Hell is here and 
also heaven. “In ego,” says Nanak, “does one experience heaven or 
hell.” ( Haon wich narak surag avtSr — Var Asa). “O father, my 
coming-and-going have ended. The fire that burnt within me is cooled 
with the nectar of Thy Name.” 

Man is not born in sin, nor the world is false; even though 
transitory, it is the abode of the True One. ‘‘Precious is the human 
birth." says Nanak, “only those turned Godwards attain to it.” 
( Mdnukh Jancm dulambh, Gurmukh pay a ). Again, says he: “Implan- 
ting His Name within us, God has made our body the expression of 
His law.” (Var Asa), 

“True are Thy worlds. True Tby Universes,” though “false are 
the kings and those that subject themselvss to their authority and 
also they who come here merely to go out, build castles of dust but 
not hearts of men !” (Var Asa), says Nanak. “Wondrous are sounds 
and sights and the wisdom of men and the distinctions they cultivate, 
and even their separate ways. Wondrous arc those who walk on Thy 
Path and also those who are strayed away. O God, I’m wonderstruck 
on seeing all Thy wonders.” (Var Asa). 

So that, according to N3nak there is nothing inherently sinful. 
“Whom shall I call bad when there is not another without Thee ?” 
( Mandd Kisnun iikhiyl, Jdn tis bin ndhin Koey) proclaims he. 

But, still there is sin and pain in the world. “The world was 
created for the Saint,” says Kabir, “but thieves have taken it over, 
though the earth minds not their weight and even brings them 
profit.” Such, however, is not the reaction of Nanak. Not only 
did he court imprisonment at the hands of Babur, but uttered some 
of his most patriotic verses at this time, full of not only anguish but 
an appeal to act and rebel: 

“ Ndnak : now is the time to sing the wedding-songs of death, 

And anoint our foreheads not with saffron, but with blood.’' 

“Pain is the cure: pleasures are the malady,” proclaimed he as 
a medicament for the state into which his countrymen had fallen. Waa 
the God of men (both Personal and Absolute, transcendent as well as 
immanent, who belongs to all, everywhere, and at gll times, who's 
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without fear and without hate, is not only the God of Grace and the 
source of all good, but also the punisher of evil), to blame for this? 
Apparently yes, but in reality no. “For he whom God wishes to 
waste away, He takes away his goodness first.” Thus the response 
of Nanak to the political challenge to his country is not merely socio- 
political but basically religious and moral. A morally weakened 
man and society fall a prey also to secular ills. But, it is given also to 
man, says NSnak, to restore his inherent goodness by attuning 
himself to bis God, through constant self-denial and living for 
causes and ideals higher than himself, judging every deed he does by 
the standards of the absolute, and not personal pelf or profit. 

This one remarkable feature in NSnak’s message transformed our 
whole society whereever his holy name travelled : that the body, the 
temple of the God of Truth, was to be yoked to find out and attune 
ourselves to this Truth, not merely for the sake of individual salva- 
tion, but for uplifting a whole corporate society. “Nanak: he who 
is redeemed redeems others too by his presence.” (Japu). And 
redemption comes through the discipline of a type of what Sri 
Aurobindo has lately termed “Integral yoga,” (or Sahj Yoga), which 
is a combination of the Bhakti-yoga, Karmayoga, and Gyan-yoga, 
but not of Hathayoga, maceration or burning-away of the body. 

It is thus highly unjust and both metaphysically and historically 
incorrect to classify Nanak or his movement as an offshoot of the 
Bhakti cult. The Bhaktas, though they denounced, by and large, the 
distinctions of caste* and station and even creed, ritual and formalism 
in religion and insisted on redemption being attainable to everyone, 
through the loving adoration of the one God — whether of His 
Absolute (Nirgun or attributeless) self, or more particularly of the 
incarnations of Vishnu — Nanak was emphatic that there was but one 
God, formless (Nirankar, though not attributless), unborn, and not 
incarnated, both absolute and personal (personal not as a Person, but 
as Light and Love, expressed through His Word, or the Unstruck 
Melody which resounds at the heart of every particle of the universe), 
transcendent (i.e. unknowable and indescribable) as well as immanent 


* However, RSmftnuj, the 1 Ith/1 2th centuary South Indian Brahmin, who gave an 
intellectual basis to the cult of Bhakti, as against the emotional m>stic tone of the 
Alw&r Saints, proclaimed that Bhakti could be practised only by the twice-born, i e. 
the three higher castes, excluding the SuJras and women. It was his cult that was 
propagated by RSmanard, Kabir. etc , in the North, though it was also emphasised 
that Prdpati (God’s Grace) could be depended upon by everyone. 
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(as in nature). His second vital departure from Bhakti was the 
reality he gave to the world of form. He agreed not with the Bhaktas 
that it was MayJ — an illusion or delusion — though in the time-sense 
it was temporal and transitory, but in its being the abode of God, 
his battle-field, the expression of His moral Law, and partaking 
wholly of His essence, it was real. It is thus that against the 
prevailing trend in the Bhakti movement, Nanak sanctified the life 
of the household and gave woman a status equal in every way to man. 
He thus spiritualised secular life and to the earthly life he gave 
spiritual sanctions and moral hope. For N2nak, without ethics a 
spiritual life could not be consummated. 

And not only does he sanctify the life of the earth, but also 
rejecting out of hand all the theories about the origin of the world 
which reason will not accept. For him, the origin of the world is a 
mystery, though he makes references to God first creating air, then 
water, and out of water all life. He also avers that man is the acme 
of the animal life, nay, God’s own image, and that whosoever wants 
to attain God will find Him in his within and not without, that God 
was and will be at all times and so also the Guru and His Word, 
That the only speech He appreciates is that of love. Thus, 
according to Nanak, to identify God only with particular religions and 
Truth to be the monopoly of a few messengers or prophets at a given 
time is wholly irrelevant, so also the coats and foods and languages 
and forms of worship sanctified by different creeds. Neither God is 
anthromorphic nor His heaven or hell definite places to which man 
repairs in the Hereafter. God is within us all— and yet beyond all — 
He is both in Time and beyond Time. And, He is a Presence, for 
His moral and spiritual laws whosoever accepts, finds not only quiet- 
ude ( Sahaj ) but also joy (Anand) here and now, and he who doesn’t, 
burns in the fires of his own creation, here before us. 

It is thus to the eternal glory of Nanak that whereas before him 
look into the books of India’s history as well as you may, you do 
not come across a whole man for centuries before him, with 
his rise arises also a galaxy of Saints who are also warriors, poets 
and musicians, builders and organisers and men dedicated to service 
of the others, irrespective of caste or community, and a new socio- 
spiritual order comes into being which gathers high and low (more 
low than high) Hindu and Mohemmedan, the Aryan and the Semitic, 
on a single platform, and ultimately welds them into a formidable 
social force. Foreign imperialism is ended, anil even more than 
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that the tyranny of one way of life upon another. The earth becomes 
more productive, women become equal, if not superior of men. Not 
only is caste-exclusiveness wholly obliterated, but also caste- 
consciousness. And men grow not only in the soul, but become 
more broad of limb, more full of defiance against earthly odds, 
and fighting not for the self, or an exclusive group, but for values, 
and against tyranny, whether spiritual or social, from whatever 
quarter it comes. They do not suppress their desires through an 
ascetic discipline, but express them through song and rythm and the 
dance of the soul, which is Anand (or Bliss). 

That Nanak, disinheriting his sons, could find a successor as 
worthy of him as Angad and that this could continue for about two 
centuries thereafter is another tribute to his insight into the character 
of men and his power to reshape and rebuild them after his own 
image. Everyone of them was not only an awakened soul, but a man 
of action ever-ready to do or die, and often-times a poet and a 
philosopher, if not also a builder and an organiser of cities and 
commerce and peoples. 

Guru Nanak as a Poet 

Nanak, as is well-known, was a poet of great excellence, and 
was conscious of It. (He calls himself “ S/iair ” - poet - in one of 
his hymns). One may even make bold to say that he was the father 
of modern Indian renaissance. He writes in a language which is 
not always Panjabi, as is now understood, but in>a mixed language, 
which for want of a better name, we may call “Sadhu bhishi ” (or 
Sadhukri), understood then as now all over North India. His senti- 
ment is essentially Indian : and never for once does he so much as 
mention the name of Puojab in his extensive writings. He accepts 
the basic tenets of the Indian view of life — self-surrender, against 
self-assertion; idealism against mere existentialism; a democratic 
spiritual temper so as to not only to tolerate, but appreciate and, 
if possible, integrate another’s point of view; spiritualism against 
materialism, though the house of Nanak emphasises that the spirit 
^nd the matter have emanated from and submerge in the same source. 
(“Nanak: The subtle and the apparent are, indeed, identical*’), 
which is a revolutionary doctrine though, today, in the age of 
modern science, it seems so natural and so tri e. 
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But, what distinguishes him from the run of other poets is that 
Nanak is less metaphysical and more mystic, more lyrical and less 
discursive or didactic, more personal than formal. 

He gives not so much the philosophy as the psychology of love. 
John Donne’s famous lines, “For God’s sake hold your tongue, and 
let me love,’’ aptly describes the prevailing mood of Nanak’s poetry. 
But love is nowhere affected as in much of Vaishnava poetry, but is 
always a spontaneous, intimate experience. The gymnastics of 
metres and words, the calculated subtlety, rhetoric of wit, the poetic 
conceit, are not his, as one finds in most metaphysical poetry. It 
is the heartful expression of an innocence that is born of an inner 
heartfelt experience. 

Nanak employs speech-rythms extensively in his poetry and not 
the conventional metres, many of which he uses and yet subtly trans- 
forms so as to conform to the mood and the sentiments and the 
feeling than to the set patterns of Hindi prosody. He is perhaps the 
first Indian poet to have experimented with free verse and blank 
verse. And so many variations does he introduce into the age-old 
measures that it is wellnigh impossible to designate them, even if all 
these could be delineated through laborious research. And that is 
what he does also with his words. He uses them for their inner 
meaning, their feel, their sound correspondence with the prevailing 
mood rather than their correct, accepted notations as found in a 
lexicon. That is how one finds that Nanak is more than any other 
poet of modern Indian renaissance the harbinger of a new freedom 
in the style of poesy. One should not call it a style, for Nanak is 
inimitable and never stylish. 

And, so also with his subject-matter. His main theme and its 
treatment is so modern that Pearl S. Buck was constrained to remark 
that of the moderns in letters, Guru Nanak is one of the most 
modern. For, when asked about the origin of the universe, he said, 
“When one thinks of the beginning, one is lost in a sense of wonder.’’* 
He calls the world “egg-shaped,” visualises a time “when there was 
chaos upon chaos and God alone was seated in His absolute Trance, 
when there was no sin and no virtue, no heaven or hell, no earth or 
sky, air nor fire. Ancf when it pleased Him, He caused the universe 
to come into being, not only the universe of man. but also many 


• “Ad Ko bichdr bismid Kathialt" Sidha Goshti • M. I. 
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other universes.”* “There are myriads of the under-worlds and the 
skies,” says he but they are all strung upon the One alone and obey 
fixed laws, ever the same for everyone, in all ages and climes. The 
age of the world and man is known to Him alone who caused them.* 
For us, it is a mystery. And He created them for His play, for 
expressing His power, His virtues and His Grace. All that He had to 
give man He has already given and if only he knows how to harness 
and distribute it, he it is who’d say, “Enough, no more!” 

What is the nature of this Qod— the Creator and the Destroyer 
of all, the giver of pain and pleasure, “to whom if one’s inself 
attuneth, he asketh for nought but for Him alone?” Says Nanak: 
“I kaow not how to describe him, for He can be compared to Himself 
alone. So I submit to Him: O God, Thou are what only Thou art.” 

It is not for any reward in the Hereafter that one becomes His 
devotee. “The wise one,” says the fifth Nanak, “abandons even the 
desire to be emancipated.© For, emancipation, according to Nanak, 
is not to be released into the emptiness of the void, but into the 
rythms of love. And who that has loved craved ever for his release ? 
Loving is itself emancipation. 

Of the nine Rasas or moods, into which Indian literary tradition 
has categorised poetry, there is not one in which Nanak’s poetry 
does not excel — Srinagar or Shant, Koruna or Rodra, or Bhayanak, 
Adbhuta or Vira, Hdsya or Bibhatsa. But nowhere is the expression 
of joy exuberant, nor of sadness unalloyed. It is mellowed, seasoned 
wood out of which the words and moods are carved. The sentiment 
and the moodarcalways spontaneous, intimate and heart-felt and the 
words and images which echo them are equally so. The transitcimess 
of life, and man's indulgence to the detriment of his inner grow th is 
expressed not in words but in feeling. Rendered literally, it would 
read — 

"O black deer , hear thou , why art thou attached to the beauty 
of the garden ? 

The fruit of vice is sweet for a day , and then it giveth pain. 

The world is like a sea- wave, like lightning’s flash , 


• Maiu Sohih 

• Japu, 1. 

O'.', "Kai baikunth nahin lave lagi: Mukat bapri bhi gyani tyage." (Maru, M. 5) 
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It cometh and it gocth 

Niinak speaketh the truth, dwell thou on thy Lord in the mind, 
for tomorrow thou diest, O black deer. 

O black bee , thou that hoppest from flower to flower 

O my stranger soul, thou that art involved in strife 

O fish, separated (from the sea) with a tear staying still 
in thy eyes 

O split stream, thy Union is rare with thy source!" 


Niinak is very aesthetic in the delineation both of his objective, 
the unitive experience of God, and the path that leads to it. “\ly 
God,” he says, “is ever-fresh, ever-new, cvcr-bcnefieent.” 

What is he like? “Of beauteous eyes and sparkling teeth, of 
sharp nose and luxurious hair, of a golden body and alluring gait, of 
steps like a peacock’s, of flowering youth, whose speech is ever sweet 
and full of melody like a koel’s in a mango-grosc!" Again, he 
compares the soul of the seeker to “a young bride, drunk with her 
beauty of sharp features whom the beloved also seeks to enjoy.” 

That is why the symbol of the bride and the groom is represented 
over and over again to express the pain of separation, the ever-fresh 
joy of intimacy, the spontaneity of self surrender, and the cool 
comfort of the seeker being also the sought after. 

And the world and all the elements like the God who created 
them are a sheer wonder: 

“The earth is studded with six jewels, where one is sent out to 
love.” “The God is like a tree in fruit, of deep and cool shade, 
ever-green, whose sap gives eternal life.” If it is a forest, “it of the 
fragrant sandal-wood, even though girt by snakes.” “Ble^jcd, blessed 
are my beauteous doors (i.e. the body) through which enters my love, 
and I’m cooled.” 

Says Nanak: “God is like a beauteous temple, studded with 
rubies and jewels and pearls and pure diamonds. He is the enticing 
fortress of gold.” “No, no, my God is not in the books, neither in 
the Veda nor in the Semitic texts. There is nothing like unto Him 
in the world. But, lo, my King is here before me, for, verily, He is 
a Presence!” 

What is good? “That what pleases my God.’’ Where is God? 
“Wnere one’s good heart is.” What is Truth? “That which goes not 
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and is valid wherever and by whomsoever tested.” What is beauty? 
“Which makes one lose oneself in its ecstasy and wonder and stays 
whole and forever.” 

For Nanak, Truth is not an abstraction, nor is beauty, nor 
goodness. It is live and active and is seen, felt and experienced. 
Says he: “Truth is above everything, but higher still is the living of 
Truth.” It is only by emptying our within of our self, that we enter 
into the realm of Truth, but this self-surrender should be inborn and 
heart-felt. For, “do not the hunters of deer also bow down?” “A 
sinner, indeed, bows down twice as much as a lover!” What is 
worship? It is not a formalistic ritual, but a hearty self-denial. 
“Whatever a God-conscious being does, is worship!” 

How is one to keep detached in the midst of the world? “Like 
the lotus, its roots in mud, but its flower above the surface of the 
water: like the duck in a stream.” How is one to love? “Like water 
loves the milk. The heat it suffers upon itself, but the milk it allows 
not to burn.” 

Guru Nanak in his style is so pithy and direct that his words 
have entered into our folklore. There is no verse of his which does 
not contain one or two enunciations of Truth with the discipline, 
spontaneity of utterance and meaningfulness of a proverb. Only a 
few examples will suffice: 

1. Truth is never too old. 

2. He who loses God loses himself. 

3. Heaven is attained not through words, 
but through the practice of Truth. 

4. What kind of wisdom is this that nourishes 
within us ego or greed? 

5. What kind of love is this which makes us 
not fear-free of the beloved? 

6. He who conquers himself, conquers the whole world. 

7. Not through knowledge one knows, but through realisation. 

8. Pain and pleasure are the two garments that one wears. 

9 Dust returns to the dust; air blends with the air. 

Who is it, then, that dies? 

10 What shall I do in the forest when the spring is here 
within me? 
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1 1. Nanak : each one that I have seen is in pain, 

except the one who is awakened like the Guru, etc. etc. . . . 

Nanak nc\er used the word “1” in his entire writings except in 
a spirit of deep humility. “I’m the lowest of the lowborn, what 
have I to do with the high and might)? God’s Grace is only where 
the poor and the lowly are cared for.” In humility that is born 
of self-confidence and thus is natural and spontaneous, there arc very 
few in the history of man to compare with Guru Nanak. 

For him, there were no final truths except those that answered 
the questioning of man- every man — through the ages. He ncser 
considered himself either the final messenger of God, or an exclusive 
one. And therein lies his eternal glory. 



CHAPTER VI 


GURU ANGAD DEV 

( 1504 - 1552 A.D. ) 


The nomination of a successor by Guru Nanak as worthy as 
Guru Angad has been described by historians as one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the evolution of the Sikh faith into a dynamic society. 
It is suggested that if Guru Nanak would not have continued the liae 
of succession, his doctrines, whose fundamentals he had clearly 
enunciated, would not have been put to the test of living life over a 
long period so as to burn them into the soul of a people. There was 
so much in the writings of Guru Nanak on which a cult of asceticism 
could also be built (as his son, Sri Chand, indeed did). And, then, 
Hinduism itself being not a fixed dogma like Islam but a parliament 
of religions (due to the sanctity it allowed to every kind of ritual and 
belief, from idol-worship to the belief in the Formless and the Abso- 
lute, from a materialistic faith like Sankhya’s to the Soul being the 
only Real and its total identity with the Oversoul, as in Vedanta) 
could easily have absorbed the new faith as one of its many diverse 
sects. Moreover, in spite of the best spiritual instruction (as io the 
case of Kabir), men do not easily give up their caste and custom and 
merge in a new society unless there is a strict guidance over a long 
period, not only in words but also through deeds. And this is what 
Guru Nanak intended and Angad fulfilled with such high distinction. 
Sikhs were now held together not by the commonality of certain 
doctrines and beliefs about God, Karma, Soul and Transmigration, 
but assumed the form of a society expressing its doctrines through a 
living, dynamic social life. 
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Born in Matte-di-Sarai, about six miles from Mukatsar (in the 
present district of Ferozepur in the Indian Panjab), in the house of 
Bhai Pheru, a Trehan Khatri merchant, of the womb of Ramo, on the 
llthof Baisakh of Samvat 1561 (1504 A. D.), Angad, whose earlier 
name was Lehna.* was a man of extreme religious bent of mind. His 
father changed his place of residence several times from Matte-di- 
Sarai to Harikc and from there back to his original home, which too 
he abandoned once again to settle in Kbadur, now Khadur-Sahib, in 
the present district of Amritsar. Lehna seems to have married early 
in life a pious and devoted woman called Kbivi and had two sons, 
Datu and Dasu, and one daughter — Amro — from hcr.@< 

While living in Khadur, Lehna used to visit Jawalamuklu, a 
famous temple of the goddess Durga, in the Sliiviilik hills, where the 
fire emitting from the volcano mountain-top is worshipped by the 
devout Hindus. Year after year, he made this pilgrimage and with 
bells and drums performed a ritual-dance before his idol One 
morning, however, he heard his neighbour. Bh.'u Jodha, recite a 
hymn of Guru Nanak, saying: 

“ Serving whom one attains Beatitude, in-gather /fan, 
the Lord, thou. 

The deeds that fruition into e\il, why do such esil deeds 
Do no evil and cultivate foresight , looking far into thejutute 
And go the way that makes thee not lose face with thv Lord. 

And st rise only for that which brings thee (true) projil 

* ( Guru Angid’s biograpln v\c hive based mostlv i n vv filings cil I k: ) « ’ a n or 

about him, in the Adi-Granth (like .V</r / -t/i-f '-/r t Swavva*. ets. ), the fiinarn 
of Guru Nanak, DabistU j, Yas of Bhai Gurd'n (I II, 2ft », S irup Das BhalU's 
Mahimi Parklsh, Seva DaYs Parchtun , Bhangu Rattan Singh’s Panth Pat * » /i, and 
a judicious selection from Sura] Parkthh, as cJitcJ b\ Bhai \ ir S.ngh, eft 
Some of the points of historical importance as revealed in Ins (un writings or the 
writings about him and included in the Adi Granlh (c\pcviall> the Suth di l r, 
p. 967) arc: (I) He is called the True King ISach i P<ii\hih) t an-J a canop> ( Chhatar / 
waves over his hejd (2) Guru Nuuk's Sv>ns did not ohc> him and turned their 
back also on Guru Angad, and that they were con* dcicd 'evil-minded' h> Ihc 
devout. (3) Guru Angid lived like a Dervish, with unparalleled humility. (4) Khivi, 
his wife, served in the free Commumty-Ki ^hcn. who^c institution is continued 
Angad, the son of Ph<~rti, came to live in a village called Khadur and brojght it 
back to life and prosperity (6) L:hna was given the name of Angad, being the 
Jimb of Nanak *s hmh ( anx ) . 

# # As5 diA'ar, Paun 21. 
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It appears the words affected the sensitive mind of Lehna so 
much that he implored his companions to break their journey that 
year*at Kartarpur to call upon Guru Nanak, on their way to Jawald* 
mukhi. The Guru received Lehna with great affection and courtesy 
and instructed him in the way of the one God. The more Lehna heard 
the Guru’s discourses, the more he was convinced of their meaning- 
fulness and decided after a few days’ halt to discontinue his journey, 
and bidding farewell to his old associates, settled in the service of the 
Guru. On the latter’s advice, he visited his family who seeing his 
determination let him go back to live with Guru Nanak. Here, he 
served the Guru with such single-minded dedication that the sons of 
Guru Nanak as much as the other devout Sikhs were put in the shade 
beside him. He would work on the farm as a labourer, wash the 
Master’s clothes, repair or reconstruct fallen mud-houses, hail or 
sunshine, at the dead of night as in the scorching heat of the day, no 
matter how long it took to please his Master who was in the mean- 
time putting all his associates to the test and was indeed hard to 
please for that reason. One day, when he was carrying three bundles 
of grass, dripping with mud, he spoiled his new wear. The Guru’s 
wife was much distressed and said to Nanak: “This is how you treat 
those who come to receive spiritual instruction from you? Look at the 
huge load he carries and the way his clothes have been fouled by mud!’’ 
The Guru replied: “O innocent one, it is not mud that sticks to him, 
it is saffron with which he is being anointed. And as for the load, he 
has to carry a burden which no one else could carry.” 

Seeing him separated from his family for long, the Guru 
asked Lehna to go back to Khadur for a while and instruct 
people in his way. Lehna did as he was bidden. Here, he 
converted Takht Mai, the headman of the village, and many 
others. A community-kitchen was also initiated and men from 
far and near started pouring in to receive spiritual instruction 
from him. Even Guru Nanak visited him here twice and on his second 
visit, seeing his never- failing devotion to God and man, took him 
back to Kartarpur. 

As has been stated before, the Guru put Lehna and others, inclu- 
ding his sons, to further tests and finding only Lehna equal to the 
honour, anointed him as his successor, on July 14, 1539 A. D., only 
about three months before his demise, and called him Angad (he 
who’s born of his own limbs). As both Bb5i Gurd3s and the “Coro- 
nation Ode” (vide Adi Granth, PP.*967-68) testify. Guru Nanak ins- 

•153: A. D. 
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trucicd his followers that “though the body had changed, it was the 
same spirit that animated him as well as Angad”. 

It is said, the shock of his Master’s separation, however, was so 
overwhelming for Guru Angad, that he shut himself up in a secluded 
spot at Khadurand lived on a little quantity of milk provided him 
by a devout woman disciple, Nihali by name. It was after a great 
struggle by several well-known leaders of the Sikh church led by Bhfti 
Buddha that the Guru agreed to come out of his seclusion. But once 
he decided to do so, he threw himself heart and soul into his divine 
mission.* 

He would rise three hours before daybreak, wash himself with cold 
water, and then perform meditation and recitation of the Guru’s Word. 
Then the musicians, Satta and Balwand, would sing the Word in his 
presence to large audiences. He would personally treat the sick, 
particularly lepers, and early in the day, his wife would distribute food 
to all who had come to visit the Guru, irrespective of caste, creed or 
station. The children would be specially cared for and instructed by 
the Guru himself. He would organise wrestling bouts for the youth and 
various sports for children. In the evening again, devotional hymns 
would be sung before everyone retired to his repose. 

The Guru was the very embodiment of humility. When a few 
renowned yogis came to visit him, they attempted to win him over to 
the way of yoga through renunciation of the world, donning of a 
special yogic garb and breath-control and other yogic exercises to 
awaken the serpcntinc-power'with which, they claimed, man could 
not only live long but also perform miracles. The Guru quoting his 
Master replied: “Why live long if we are no use to the society and 
have to roam about as recluses? Why perform miracles which trans- 
form not the man’s within but only overawe others and increase one’s 
ego? Miracle-making is the work of charlatans, not of men of God 
who live ever in His Will and try to transform their natures and 
those of others. This is the miracle one must perform through the 
yoga of equipoise(jaAy >oga), whose essence is that man must live and 
work in the world but dedicate himself and the fruit of his efforts to 

♦ Some historians aver that the Guru accepted seclusion to avoid hostility on the 
part of Guru Nfinak's sons, others that he wanted to test the faith of his Sikhs. 
One is strongly tempted to agree with the latter view, as withdrawal from the world 
either on account of hostility of rivals, or grief, would not be in keeping with the 
spirit of the Guru* Kudalini 
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God and God’s men. A yogi is he who considers everyone as his 
equal and has compassion in the heart and who controls his desires 
and not his breath, and finds illumination in the natural, spontaneous 
way ( sahja ) and not by forcing one’s will or the God’s.” The head 
of the yogis was so pleased with his piety and innocent wisdom that 
he urged him to ask for a favour. The Guru replied: “I live as 
my God and Guru direct ms and I have no other desire to 
fulfil, but if you are insistent, be ever so kind as to bless me with 
humility.” 

It is said that Babur’s son, Humayun, having been defeated by 
Sher Shah, was lleemg India via Lahore and hearing the repute of 
the Guru came to c ill upon him at Khadui for his blessings, with a 
good number of presents. The Guru was absorbed in his meditation, 
and no one dared disturb him. The fugitive King waited so long that 
he was enraged and put his hand to the hilt of his sword to strike the 
Guru. The consternation that ensued among the devout shook the 
Guru out of his trance and seeing what was happening reprimanded 
the royal visitor saying: “It is unchivalrous for a King to flee from 
the battle-field and vent his wrath upon men of God.” Humayun 
begged his forgiveness. The Guru in his compassion granted him 
pardon and, it is said, blessed him saying that though his path may 
be aiduous and long, he would win back the throne of Hindustan. 
When after a time, llumajun succeeded to the throne of Delhi again, 
he wanted to do some favour to the Guru. By this time, Gimu Angad 
was no more and his successor, Guru Amar Das, sent back the reply 
to the emperor that the only fa\cur the Guru’s house asked of him 
was that he be just to all people alike. 

Several stories arc told by the Sikh chroniclers of how austere 
was the personal life of the Guru. Believing in the precepts of Guru 
Niinak that one should live by the sweat of one’s brow and share it 
with others and look upon the offerings of the de\out as poison for 
personal use, the Guru would earn his daily bread by twisting mconi 
and not partake of the considerable offerings, these being wholly su- 
rrendered for the community-kitchen. Apart from his never-failing 
humility and dedication to the cause, he was very meticulous in 
imparting the same qualities to his followers. A Sikh, called Mana, 
worked in the Guru’s kitchen, but he became so proud of this office 
that he refused to serve or obey anyone but the Guru. “I shall do 
anything for you,” he would protest, “but I cannot go about serving 
every kind of man.” The Guru was alarmed at such haughtiness in 
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his disciple and said to him, “If that be so, such a one as yourself 
should burn himself alive.” The disciple had no opportunity now to 
retrace his steps and, disgusted, went out into the forest, collected 
some firewood and wanted to cremate himself. But, as the tongues 
of fire leapt into the sky, he became afraid. A robber passing by ask- 
ed him the reason for raising the fire and standing by it, naked and 
afraid. Mana narrated the whole story. Tho robber had already 
heard of the Guru’s repute and said: "Not you but I shall carry out 
the command of the Guru in order to wipe off my sins. You take these 
jewels from me which I have recently stolen. They are so precious 
that you could live on their proceeds all your life in utter pros- 
perity. ’’ Mana was extremely happy over this bargain and came to 
the town to dispose off the jewels. But, he was arrested for the theft 
and hanged. When the news reached the Guru, he said: ‘‘The ego- 
tists and the perverts lose the merit of both this world and the next, 
even if they live in the presence of the Guru.” 

Satta and Balwand were two musicians in the Guru’s Court, whose 
greed resulted in their deserting the Guru and denigrating the House of 
Nanak by saying: ‘‘It is we whose superb music attracts people to the 
Guru and his house gathers large offerings. And now when we deman- 
ded money for a daughter’s marriage in the family, lie obliges us not.* 
Xo one would have cared even for Nanak but for Bhai Mardana, the 
ace musician.” The Guru did not mind his own insult but could 
hardly bear the uncharitable remarks about his Master, whereupon 
he refused to see them thereafter in spite of their wailings and protes- 
tations. They tried to attract people to their music at their own dwe- 
llings, but no one turned up. They became very miserable and desti- 


•Santokh Singh fGSG Ras ^ places ihc incident in the time of Ciuiu Ar jun among 
whose Sikhs alone, Bhai LadhS is mcntioncJ by Hhai Gurdds. Hut. it appears from 
the internal evidence that the \ Cir contains n. ore elaborate ib ails about Guru 
Angad than any other Guru. As for I.adha, he might ha\c lived right upio the dn\s 
ofGuruArjun. though why should his name not bo included among the second 
Guru’s Sikhs is a factor which throws doubt on Hhai Ladha’s part in the whole 
story. It is said, no matter how much money the Guru offered them for ihc marri- 
age of a daughter in their family, they would rsk for more Ultimate!), they settled 
for the entire offerings on the day of Baisakhi the annual (estival on which large 
crowds visited the Guru from far and near. But, that scar, the pilgrims were far 
fewer and the expectations of the musicians were not fulfilled, at which they asked 
for more money. The Guru cxrcllcd them from his court saying, “The offerings 
arc not my personal property but a trust for the poor. In the interest of a single 
family I cannot sacrifice the interest of the whole communits.” 
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tute, and seeing no other way out implored Bhai Ladba, a great 
devotee of the Guru at Lahore, to intercede in their behalf. Bhai 
LadhS, known as Paropkari, or the helper of the poor, was much 
overwhelmed by their entreaties and rode to Khadur on a donkey, 
his head shaven and his face blackened, as a sign of penitence on 
their behalf. The Guru pardoned the musicians whereupon they utter* 
ed what is known as Sattl-Balwand-di- Var (the Coronation Ode) in 
which they praised the House of Nanak for its charity, humility 
and dedication to God. They lived to a ripe old age into the days 
of Arjun, the fifth Guru, and added a verse in praise of each succee* 
ding Guru upto the fifth. This Ode in incorporated in the Adi Granth 
and, as we have seen, is a reliable source-material for constructing 
this period of Sikh history. The Guru on this occasion, said: “There 
are only two things which subserve man in the end— one, the cons- 
tant remembrance of God, and the other, selflessness. If a man thinks 
not of the others but only of himself, his devotion and customary 
penances and charities also are of no avail, for they are not dedica- 
ted to God, but to one’s own salvation, or pampering of one’s 
ego.” 

Guru Angad’s repute had by now spread far and wide. This led 
to much jealousy and heart burning, firstly on the part of a tapi, or 
a Hindu recluse, and secondly among the high castes and the men of 
substance. The recluse thought, and perhaps rightly, that no one 
paid him obeisance because of the preachings of the Guru against 
asceticism, while the men proud of their caste and station in life felt 
humiliated at the course the Guru’s instructions were leading the 
people on : “there is no high or low; all men are equal in the eyes 
of God.” So, they conspired to get rid of him and once when there 
was no rainfall, the tapd told the leaders of the village that unless 
Guru Angad left the village, there would be no rains that year. The 
Jit farmers, much distressed at the sight of the withering crops, 
came in a deputation to the Guru and laid bare the intent of their 
visit with tearful eyes. The Guru replied : “Nature cannot bend to 
your will merely by human sacrifice to the gods, or by injuring 
someone’s heart. But, if your rain-god is satisfied by my quitting 
this village, I shall do so without a moment’s hesitation.” 

The Guru left the village, but the rains did not come. People 
were so furious with the recluse that they wanted to do him to death, 
when a devout disciple of the Guru, Amar Das (of whom we shall 
hfar more later on) interceded and grievously incensed as he was at 
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the insult offered by the villagers to the Guru at the behest of the 
wily tap/i, asked them instead to yoke the latter to their ploughs, 
instead of their bullocks, and as they would drag him through their 
farms, rain would fall. In despair, the farmers carried out, in letter 
and spirit, what Amar DiU had enjoined, and lo and behold, 
the rains came in all their might and fury ! 

The villagers now waited in a deputation on the Guru and 
implored him to come back to his old habitation. But when the 
Guru heard of the severe punishment meted out to the tapd, his 
heart was much distressed, the more so because his own devout 
disciple, Amar D5s, had inspired or condoned it. Addressing Amar 
Das, he said: “You should have shown endurance, in the face of 
adversity, like the earth, steadfastness like a mountain and compassion 
like a river. For the wise and the holy, it is unforgiveable if they 
practise not humility and remain not even-minded in weal or woe.” 
Amar Das felt much distress in the heart over what he had done and 
so the Guru forgave him. 

Again, when Amar Das blessed Khiwan, a devotee of the Guru 
with the boon of a son, the Guru warned him : “Do not go about 
disbursing your blessings and curses without due deliberation. God 
is merciful to all men of prayer and good intentions, and one need 
not exhibit one’s spiritual prowess by such showmanship.” 

But, such was the devotion shown by Amar Das to the Guru tnat , 
neither the Guru’s sons nor other disciples could come up anywhere 
near him. Though fairly old, he would bring water from the river 
Beas nearby, even on the days of severe cold and lashing winds. Once 
when the Guru’s foot caused him much pain on account of a sore, Amar 
Das sucked the poisonous matter out of it which gave immediate 
relief to the Guru. And such was his innocent devotion, that while (he 
Guru presented him with a turban each year as a badge of honour 
and approval, he would for twelve years remove not one, but wrap 
one around the other, in spite of the fact that people ridiculed him 
for his blind faith and said: “It is age that has turned the old man’s 
head.” 

In the meantime, the Guru allowed one of his rich disciples— 
Gobind— to build a township on the bank of the river Beas, but 
refused to call the new settlement after his own name and called it 
Gobindwal (now, Goindwal), to commemorate the memory of the 
disciple instead. Amar Das was asked by the Guru to repose here 
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for the night and come to the Guru by day-break. Amar Das’s 
family joined him there and due to his presence, the colony was 
soon inhabited and became not only prosperous but also holy. A 
Sikh temple was also erected here, which resounded with the Guru’s 
Word night and day. But, such was the reverence he showed to the 
Guru that he would walk back to Gobindwal from Khadur every 
night with his face ever turned towards the Guru. But, as it often 
happens, some people would jeer at him for his oddities and say to 
themselves: “But, where should now the man go? He is aged and 
helpless, homeless and without honour!” 

When the Guru heard this, he embraced Amar Das before the 
whole congregation and said: ' He whom you call homeless and 
without honour and support will be the home of the homeless, the 
honour of the unhonoured and the support of the suppottless.” 
And soon after, on the day of his demise, he bowed before him, plac- 
ing five paisas (copper coins) and a coconut before him signifying as 
Guru N5nak had done before, that from now on Amar Das will 
succeed to the Guru’s throne and not his sons or other devotees. This 
time too, Bhai Buddha, the devout Sikh, was asked by the Guru to 
anoint his forehead with saffron-mark ( tilak ). This was i.n Chet 
Sudi 4, Samvat 1609 (March 29. 1552, A.D.), when Guru \irar Das 
was over 72 years of age 
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(1479-1574 A.D.) 


In the hands of Guru Amar Das, three significant events took 
place. (1) He analysed and indeed enlarged the Sikh doctrine so as to 
distinguish it from a similar terminology amongst the Hindus and 
Buddhists, and for that purpose also paid acute attention to the 
preservation of the original writings of his Masters placing them side 
by side for comparison and contrast with some other Hindu Bhaktas 
and Muslim Sufis whose popularity was then attracting large masses of 
people. (2) He emphasised strongly the new status accorded to women 
by the Sikh society by deprecating their seclusion through Purdah and 
the cruel custom of Sati. (3) And, he innovated new and more 
sensitive and inexpensive ceremonies for marriage and death. 

Amar Das* was born in a village called Basarke, near Amritsar, 
on Vaisakh Sudi 14, Samvat 1536 (May 5, 1479 A. D.) in the home 
of Tej Bhan, a BhallS Khatri, who lived both by agriculture and trade. 
Tej Bhan had four sons from his wife, Bakht Devi, the eldest of them 
being Amar Das. Though Amar Das became a householder like his 
father and from his marriage to Mansa Devi, he had two sons— 
Mobri and Mohan— and two daughters— Dani and Bhani— he was a 


* The life-story of Guru Amar Dis is constructed here primarily from the original 
sources like the Adi Granth. Some contemporary sources like Bhsi GurdSs (Vfirs 
], 11 and 26) and Dabistin-l-Mazahib , and secondary sources like Parchis of Seva 
DCs and Rattan Singh’s Panih Parkash have also been consulted. The gaps are 
filled up by a judicious selection from Mahimd Parkdsh of Sarup D3s BhallS and 
Santokh Singh’s Guru-Partip Surya Granth as edited by Bhai Vir Singh, besides 
Mgni Singh’s Sikhan dt Bhagat Mild, etc. 
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man of intensely religious dispoistion. He was a strict Vaishanavite 
and made several pilgrimages to the Ganga for twenty years, fasted 
on all auspicious days, and lived in every way a clean and pious life. 
But, there was some spiritual anxiety tugging ever at his heart. He 
was not at peace with himself and was in search of a teacher (Guru) 
who could give his mind rest. Once when returning from a pilgrimage, 
a Hindu Sadhu refused to partake of the food served him by 
Amar Das, “as he was a Guruless egotist”, his search for a spiritual 
guide became even more intense. 

Deeply impressed by Guru Nanak’s hymns sung in his brother’s 
home (to whose son the daughter of Angad, Bibi Amro, had recently 
been married), he prevailed upon her to accompany him to her father* 
Guru’s abode at Khadur, and after a brief time, had his wish 
fulfilled. His mind was greatly calmed on meeting the Guru and on 
hearing his words how “dross could be transformed into gold by the 
true Guru”. But being a Vaishanavite, he recoiled in the mind from 
taking meat- dishes which, according to MacaulifFe, were served on 
that day in the Guru’s kitchenf. The Guru told him that the meats 
one should avoid are — envy, greed, ego, slander and usurpation of 
others’ rights. He repeated to him the hymn of Guru NSnak in this 
connection and this satisfied the questionings of his mind. 

We have already narrated the sense of utter dedication with 
which Amar Das served his Master, even though he was aging in 
years. Though no definite period of time is given about his entry into 
the Guru’s sanctuary, it could not have been earlier than his middle 
fiftces, and, as we have seen, he succeeded to the Throne of Nanak 
when he was over seventy-two. The “Coronation Ode” in the Adi 
Granth testifies that he was accepted, like Guru Angad before him, as 
the embodiment of the same spirit which animated Guru Nanak: 

Anointed the same way, seated upon the same Throne, in the 
same Court 

Was Guru Amar Das, approved like his sire and grandsire 


t ’ The Sikh Religion”, Vol. II. Pages 32.-33. However, now-a-days in the Commu- 
nity-Kitchen attached to the Sikh temples, and called the Guru’s Kitchen (or, 
Guru-kl-langar) meat-dishes are not served at all. This may be because various’ 
types of people eat in the Guru’s Kitchen, nothing that is not acceptable to everyone 
is served, 

♦ In spiritual, not physical, pedigree. 
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He made Basak-Ndga] (of Contemplation) the churning-string 
and of his ( spiritual ) prowess 

The churning-pot. And made the Sumeru mountain 
(of consciousness) the churning stick, 

And thus churned the Ocean (of the Word). And lo. 

He obtained the jourteen gems (of Wisdom) with which the 
whole world was illumined. 

He rode the steed of Equipoise, saddled with chastity. 

And made Truth his bow and the arrows of the Lord's praise. 

How dark was the Kali age ? How it dazzles now after the 
(Guru's) sun 

Has blazed forth with its myriad rays. Truth grew in his 

f arm-land. 

He shaded the whole world with (God's) Truth. O, what 
a nectar-sweet feed 

He fed us on: ghee, refined flour and sugar. Within his 
mind rang 

The approved Word and He knew the inmost state of the four 
corners (of the world). 

He stamped each and all with his Grace and rid everyone of 
his coming-and-going. 

(Through him), God Himself took on a human form — He, 
the Wise Purusha, 

Standing firm like the Sumeru mountain, was shaken not 
by the winds ( of Desire) . 

He knew the inmost state of all, yea, he the inner-knower 
of all hearts. 

O True King, how am I to praise thee, thou, who art so utterly 

wise. 

Ndnak's canopy waved (over Amar Das) and the whole following 
was struck with wonder."* 

t The references here are all to the mythical Pauranic story of the churning of 
the ocean by the angels in their elemental fight against the demons. They found 
fourteen gem-like substances, in this process, including nectar and poison and 
with the former revived all their companions and with the latter slew all the 
demons. 

•Adi-Oraoth, Pp. 967-68. 
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The long quotation gives a clue to the historian to several pertinent 
keypoints of Sikh history. (1) The Sikhs had a firm belief that 
Amar Das though different in body, had the same spirit informing 
him as had Nanak, the first Guru, a fact to which Mohsin-Fani also 
makes a reference in Dabistan. (2) Guru Amar Das was noted for his 
spiritual prowess and illumination so much that even though the Sikh 
doctrine forbids belief in God incarnating Himself as man, the 
devout Sikhs by now had come to believe (as this Ode and the Swayyas 
of the bards in the Adi Granth, Pp. 1392-96 testify) that God Himself 
had indeed taken a human birth in the Gurus. (Also s zt Dabistan) 
(3) The institution of the community-kitchen initiated by Guru Nanak 
was continued by Guru Amar Das and that rich food was served 
therein and not coarse bread, which also shows that there were 
devouts in sufficient number to support his free kitchen. (4) In 
offering his nUructions,he made no distinction between one caste, 
creed or station and another. “He stamped each and all with His 
Grace.” (5) The symbols of royalty like Sacha Padshah (True King), 
Takhl (Throne), Chhatar (canopy), Darbdr (court), etc., though used 
for their spiritual import, had freely come to be associated with the 
Gurus. This last point needs to be emphasied, as in the days of the 
later Gurus, these terms were utilised by the emperors and others 
inimically disposed towards the Guru’s house to malign them and 
bring them into conflict with the Moghal authorities. A plea has been 
made that whereas in the days of the "first five Gurus, the emphasis 
was on spiritual matters, it was from the sixth Guru onwards that the 
terms associated with royalty like Sacha Padshah, takht, chhatar, 
darbar, etc., had come into vogue, and hence a conflict between the 
Gurus and the emperor had become inevitable. As would be seen 
from this quotation, these terms had become household words with 
the Sikhs from the days of Guru Nanak himself and secular activity 
(which included passive resistance to the imperial authority) was as 
much a part cf their teaching as the spiritual awakening of man. 

However, the Guru was so frugal in his personal habits that he 
would himself only take coarse bread and never care to possess more 
than one set of clothes. Whatever offerings came on a single day 
were spent the same d.iy, depending for the morrow upon the good 
God Men frequented Goindwul in large numbers, both as visitors 
and settlers. The Raja of Haripur, in the Kangra Valley nearby, was 
so impressed by the piety of the Guru’s nephew, S.lwan Mai, who 
visited his state for timber, that he made a gift of all his requirements 
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for the development of Goindwal and himself came to call on the 
Guru. But the Guru insisted that he would see the Raja only after he 
had partaken of the food in the community- kitchen. Though highly 
caste- and-class-conscious, he could not but submit to the Guru’s 
wishes. Thereafter, the Guru received him with utmost affection, but 
not one of his queens who had refused to lift the veil from her face. 
For, Guru Amar Das not only preached the equality of man, 
irrespective of caste or station, he also tried to liberate womanhood 
from the evils of Purdah and Sati (self-mortification on the funeral 
pyre of her dead husband), and encouraged women to participate in 
social and religious life. 

As the repute of the Guru grew, Datu, the eldest son of Guru 
Angad, was stung more and more by jealousy and set himself up as 
Guru at his father’s seat in Khadur. Once when a party of Sikhs came 
here from afar to visit Guru Amar Das in the mistaken belief that the 
Guru still kept his residence in Khadur, they refused to see Datu and 
proceeded to Goindwal instead. This hurt him so much that he him- 
self set out for the Guru’s place, and seeing him seated on a high 
pedestal surrounded by royal splendour and a large flock of devout 
devotees, could not contain his wrath and abused him as a ‘usurper’ 
and a wretched servant of their household’, and advancing furiously 
towards him, kicked him off his throne. The Guru, however, in his 
utter humility, started pressing the feet of the offender saying, “I’m 
old. My bones are hard. You may have been hurt.” And not 
wanting to give the least offence to his detractor, left Goindwal 
the same evening for Basarke — his native village. Here, he shut him- 
self in a small house for quiet meditations, repeating to himself the 
words of Kabir : 

"He who has claims upon the world, only burns his heart. 

But he who surrenders all his claims, is care-free 

And shames even a King." 

Datu now occupied the Guru’s place, but very few devotees 
would come to pay him homage. After amassing a little fortune, he 
left for his native place, Khadur. It is said, on the way he was met by 
robbers who not only divested him of his treasure, but also struck 
Datu on the foot with which he had kicked the Guru. On the other hand 
the Sikhs led by Bhai Budhha, started a frantic search for the Guru. 
They put the Guru’s mare in front of the search party and praying to 
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God for success in their mission followed her to Basarke, where she 
brought them in front of a deserted house on the front door of which 
was written in the Guru’s own hand, “whosoever opens this door, 
him I’ll own not as my follower”. It was an injunction hard to diso- 
bey, but Bhai Buddha said to his associates : “The Guru being a 
supreme yogi, cares for nothing in the world — neither fame, nor 
riches nor a following. But we cannot live without his guidance. 
Guru Angad enjoined upon us to hold on to his skirt. How can we 
now abandon him, even if he wishes in his superb act of renunciation, 
to be left alone.” And saying this, he broke into the house from the 
back side, without touching the lock on the front-door, thus also 
fulfilling the command of the Guru in letter, if not in spirit. When 
the Guru saw some of his most devoted Sikhs entreating him with 
tearful ejes not to abandon them like this saying, “If a child errs, the 
mother minds it not, if a man errs, God disowns him not”, the Guru 
was overwhelmed by their devotion and accompanied them back to 
Goindwal. A festival is held every year on the full-moon day in the 
month of Bhadon at Basarke in commemoration of this event. 

Many Sikhs now thronged to the Guru’s place for spiritual 
instruction. Some were deprived of their riches and, frustrtated with 
life, came to his abode for the quietude of their mind. Others who 
had all, but were anxious due to their search for something higher 
they could not grasp or understand, came for spiritual solace. 

This induced some Muslim Pathans also to live at Goindwal for 
business or other avocations. But they grew fiercely jealous of the 
Guru’s repute and as time passed, picked up one quarrel after another 
with the Sikhs. The Guru instructed his followers in humility and 
forbearance. But, when a group of war-like Sanyansis came to visit 
the Guru and the pellet of a Muslim boy knocked out the eye of a 
Sanyasi, the others of bis company beat the boy to death. A fierce 
fight ensued between the local Muslims and the Hindu rcduses, 
resulting in much bloodshed on both sides. On another occasion, 
when an imperial treasure was being carried through Goindwal, one 
of the mules laden with cash strayed into the Patban quarters which 
they appropriated. On being found, the imperial troops gave them 
examplary punishment, thus giving the Guru and his followers a long 
period of respite. The Guru told his Sikhs : “In God’s house, justice 
is sure. Only it is a matter of time. The arrows of humility and 
patience on the part of the innocent and the peaceful never fail in 
their aim”. 
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One day, the Guru was riding by a wall which he saw was on the 
verge of falling. He galloped his horse past the wall at which the 
Sikhs questioned him : ‘‘O Master, you have instructed us, ‘fear not 
death, for it comes to all* and ‘the Guru and the God-man are beyond 
the pale of birth and death’, why did you then gallop past the collap- 
sing wall ?” He replied cooly, “Our body is the embodiment of 
God’s light. It is through the human body that one can explore one’s 
limitless spiritual possibilities. Even the gods envy the human frame. 
One should not, therefore, play with it recklessly. One must submit 
to the Will of God, when one’s time is over, but not crave death, nor 
invite it without a sufficient and noble cause. It is dying while yet 
alive — that is, self-surrender for the good of man — that one should 
seek, not physical annihilation”. 

Once the Sikhs asked the Guru : “What is the most auspicious 
time for launching out upon a journey, or a new undertaking, a 
marriage or a festivity, and how, if not through astrology, one is to 
avoid misfortune in the future”, the Guru replied : “Every time and 
place is sanctified by God for the man of prayer. Only, he is affected 
by good and bad omens who cherishes not God. To consult the 
movement of the stars or future-reading is a pastime of the ignorant 
or the charlatans. That what is in the lap of God must remain 
a mystery and no one can escape the result of his deeds (karma) 
except through prayer and self-surrender. Life would be far more 
miserable if we knew what was to happen to us on the morrow, or 
even the next moment. It is, therefore, best that we leave to our God 
what must remain a mystery for us human beings. For, while our 
best calculations can fail, not so the mercy and compassion of 
God.” 

The ascetic son of Guru Niinak, Sri Chand, though disinherited 
by the father, was still alive and preaching his gospel of renunciation 
as an Utldu, though he was mature and disinterested enough not 
to come actively in the way of the third Guru. But, it was really hard 
for the common run of the Sikhs “to choose between Guru Nanak’s 
son and the nominee of his nominee”. The message of Niinak 
was spreading far and wide through various sources and to protect 
its pristine purity and to reach the largest number of seekers in the 
vast land of India, Guru Amar Das divided the whole country into 
twenty two dioceses, called manjis (or scats of spiritual authority, on 
the analogy, it is said, of Akbar’s division of the country for adminis- 
trative purposes into as many administrative units) and gave charge 
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of each to a devout follower of his.* This not only spread the gospel 
far and wide and increassed considerably the number of the 
Guru’s followers, all over India it also gave, as we shall see. the 
Sikh church an organisation that was to contribute in due course 
both to its initial strength and ultimate weakness. At this time, 
however, it led to a great mass-awakening and upsurge among the 
people and the Guru’s central treasury also benefited greatly from 
the contributions collected through these, new viceregents (later 
known as Masandsj) of the Guru. 

The more the Guru’s influence grew, the more intense also be- 
came jealousy against him. For instance, when he visited Kasur, 
the Governor of the city, a Hindu Khatri, refused to offer him a 
place to pitch his tent in his garden, in spite of oppressive heat and he 
sought shelter with a poor Pathan. But, the Guru never lost his 
compassion. It is said, whenever he would hear the cry of woe from 
any quarter, wherever he lived, he would immediately start praying 
for those in distress, heal and succour the sick and the wounded, and 
go out personally in spite of his age to console the bereaved. 

Hearing his repute, a Muslim of Delhi, Ala-Yar, who used to trade 
in horses between Kabul and Hindustan, came to sec him and was 
so bewitched by his humility, spiritual illumination and moral fervour 
that, abandoning his trade to his son, he became a devout follower 
of the Guru. Later, he was appointed a Masand for the diocese of 
Delhi. 

It is said it was Guiu Amar Das who first named Baisakhi (April 
13), Maghi (1st day of Magha, mid-January) and Diwali (the festival 
of lights in October November) as the three days for his followers to 


• These twenty-two disciples were mostly J&ts, though they also contained 
a Muslim, namely (I) Ala-jur. His other appointees were- (2) Sachn.is.uh of 
Sheikhpur, (3) S.idhSran. (4) Saw an Mai. the Guru's nephew ,(*) Sukhun. v <>) 
llandal, (7) Kedari, (8) Kheda, (9) Gangu Shah, ( 10) Darbai i (ii) Paio of Dalla, 
( !2> 1‘hei.i, (15) Bua, (14) Beni of Duu, (15) Mahcsha of Sultanpur, (1(0 M.i: Das 
(17) Nanak Chand. (18) Muiari, (19) Raj.iram, (20) Rang Shah, (21) Rang D.U of 
ThatlS, (22) Lalo of Dalla. 

t The word is a corrupted form of Masnad-i-.Jld (or the seat of high authonty ) 
In due course, the Masands became \cry powerful and corrupt and not only lost 
moial health and appropriated the Guru’s money, but some of them e\en defied 
his authority. The tenth Guru abolished this instdution. Now-a-dajs. it i< a word 
of contempt. 
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congregate from far and near at the Guru’s place, thus formally foun- 
ding an organised Sikh church. 

In the meantime, the Guru married off his daughter, Bibi Bhani 
(who was given to prayer and meditation and was the most beloved 
of the Guru’s children) to a very pious and diligent young follower 
of his, Jetha by name, who though born in Lahore, had come with a 
party of pilgrims to visit the Guru and was so enchanted by the holi- 
ness of the atmosphere at Goindwal that he decided to stay here. 
He would earn his living by selling boiled and sweetnened wheat 
( ghungnian ), and in his spare time would attend to the service of the 
Guru, or meditate on God. Finding him to be worthy in every way, 
and knowing the dedicated disposition of his daughter, the Guru 
blessed her marriage. It was to prove a most worthwhile union, 
for Jetha, as we shall see, was later also to assume the Throne of the 
Guru. 

As the Hindu belief of man incarnating himself in eighty-four hun- 
dred thousand species was still very strong among his followers, who 
mostly came from the Hindu stock, the Guru ordered a well (Bawali) 
being dug up with 84 steps and enjoined that whosoever will bathe 
in it and recite at each step the whole composition of Jitpji by Guru 
Nanak, his "coming-and-going” (tiansmigaiion) will end. The belief 
is still firmly held by the devout and twice :n the year, large crowds 
make a pilgrimage to Goindwal. 

In the year 1567 A. D , when Akbar visited Lahore, he made 
a call on the Guru at Goindwal. His fame as a great spiritual 
leader had already reached the cars of the emperor, but when he saw 
the non-sectarian, though earth aware atmosphere of th: holy sanctu- 
ary, he was deeply impressed. On being told that the Guru would 
see no one, high or low, till one had partaken of the food from the 
common kitchen ( tangar ), Akbar. a man of broad sympathies and 
high culture, welcomed the idea and partook of the luod distributed 
there, sitting in a row with his subjects of humble origin. Before 
departing, Akbar wanted to endow this unique institution (where all 
men, irrespective of creed, caste or station, could satisfy their hunger 
in such large numbers) with the revenue of several villages. But the 
Guru refused to accept any imperial offerings saying that the Guru's 
kitchen must be self-supporting and depend only upon the small 
offerings of the devout. According to some hktorians, the emperor 
not willing to disregard the Guru’s wishes in this behalf, bestowed 
the Jdgir on the Guru’s daughter, Bhani, instead, which fact is, how- 
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ever, not substantiated by the imperial records.* 

A reference is made in the Adi-Granthf to another tapii 
(Hindu recluse) who due to the arrogance of caste and wild jealousy, 
used to slander the Guru. Once, even though invited on a festive 
occasion, he decided not to partake of food from the Guru’s kitchen, 
but when he learnt that the Guru was also offering money to the parti- 
cipants, he sent in his son, surreptitiously (who, it is narrated by the 
Sikh choroniclers, broke a leg while scaling the wall of the kitchen). 

It is also given in the same hymn that “what he committed at 
home (it is said he committed adultery with the landlord's wife) be- 
came known to the elders'* and so was severely punished by them. 
On this occasion, Jethii (later Guiu Ram Das) laid down the attri- 
butes of a mendicant or a faqir : 

“An ascetic is not he who's filled with greed, and 
like the cursed ones, craves for Maya. 

But, here is an ascetic whom I invited to a feast 

and he refused, but, later, in remorse, ( surreptitiously) 

sent in his son. The leaders of men 

all laughed, and said :- “ This man is fired by greed. 

Wheresoever he sees not enough, he goes not, but 
seeing more, he forsakes all his vows. 

He slanders the saintly beings to earn applause, but 
for this sin, he is destroyed by God. Among the people 
he passes for an ascetic but, within, 
he commits sin. Bur, lo, 
the Lord has exposed his evil nature 
to the whole world."* 

Similarly, when a devotee made an offering of a precious necklace 
of pearls and rubies to the Guru, the latter put it on the neck- of his 
son-in-law, Jetha. But Jctha was so disinterested and so much absor- 
bed in the thoughts of God that he bestowed it on a Muslim faqir of 


* According to the Gazetter of Amritsar (1883-84). it was Guru R5m D5s who first 
settled near the tank (of Amritsar) about 1547 A D , and obtained a grant of the 
site with 500 bighas from Akbar in 1577, and paid to the Zamindars of Tung who 
owned the land a consideration of Rs. 700 Akbari. 

t Adi Cranth, P 315, Gauri Ki Var M 4. 

$ Adi Granth. P. 316, Gauri Ki VSr, M. 4. 
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Goindwal, who complained to him that though he was poor, he had 
received no bounty from the Guru’s house ! 

Seeing the Guru’s instruction cutting across the barriers of caste 
and creed, and his influence spreading far and wide, the high castc 
Khatris and Brahmins of the neighbourhood, supported by a rich 
Marwiiha Hindu merchant, resolved to wait in deputation upon 
Akbar, to plead against the Guru corrupting their age-old traditions 
and religious beliefs. They even instigated the Muslim owners of 
the land where the Guru had dug up the Bdwali to complain to the 
royal court that the full price of their land had not been paid to them 
and that they were driven out of their hearths and homes by force. 
A servant of Marwahii even blackned his face and put on tattered 
clothes to bewail before the emperor the lot of the '‘oppressed” made 
miserable by the disciples of the Guru. But, this man with his entourage 
came back utterly disappointed from the royal court, and they were 
ill-received even by their own folk when they returned home. A 
reference to their abject humiliation is made in the Adi Granth.* 

But, when the Brahmins entered their complaint and said that 
the Guru’s novel preachings would lead to disorder in the realm, as 
he wanted to shape the society anew and to break up all that was 
hallowed by custom and usage, both by the Hindus and the Muslims, 
the emperor decided that he would summon the Guru to ask for his 
explanation to the charges. A royal courier was immediately des- 
patched to Goindwal. The Guru politely excused himself on account 
of old age, but sent out Jetha to answer the chaiges levelled against 
the Guru's house. Jetha was received by the emperor with great 
courtesy aud he explained his viewpoint so ably that the emperor 
was deeply impressed. “Birth and caste are of no avail before (. vd“, 
Jetha said quoting Guru Nanak, “It is deeds which make oi unmake 
a man. To exploit ignorant people with superstitions audio call it 
religion is a sacrilege against God and man. To worship the inlinile, 
formless and absolute God in the form of a totem, an image or an 
insignificant or time-bound object of nature, or to wash one's sins not 
through compassion and self-surrender, but through ablutions; to insist 
upon special diets, languages and dresses, and fads about what to eat 
and what not, and to condemn the mass of human beings, including 
women, to the status of sub-humans and to deny them the reading of 
the scriptures and even work of every kind is to tear apart man from 


t Gauri Ki Var, M. 4. 
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man. This is not religion, nor it is religion to deny the world 
through which alone man can find his spiritual possibilities.” 

Akbar, it is said, was so overwhelmed by the exposition of his 
faith by Jetha, that he not only dismissed the plaint of the Brahmins 
but called upon them to ask his forgiveness. As all historians are 
agreed that Akbar had long thought of evolving ‘‘God’s religion for 
all men,” ( Din-i-Ilahi ) and that he had discourses, among others, with 
the exponents of the Sikh doctrine as well, the expositions of Jetha 
must necessarily have influnced him a great deal*, as Sikhism in those 
days was the only faith in India not only vigorously propagating but 
practising these tenets. 

Following in the footsteps of Guru Nanak, the third Guru also 
now undertook a tour of all the Hindu places of pilgrimage* in 
order, as Jetha (later Guru Ram Das) writes in the Adi-Granth 
( TurkhSri Chhant) ‘‘to instruct and emancipate the people at large”. 
And, as is given in the same composition, “anyone who crossed over 
with the Guru paid no charge to the tax-gatherers,” ‘as the emperor 
had excused the toll-tax on the followers of the Guru. Seeing this, 
large masses of pilgrims declared themselves to be the Guru’s disciples 
and the tax that year from the pilgrims, it is said, came to nothing. 
The Guru visited Kurukshetra and the holy places on the banks of 
Yamuna and the Ganga. Declares the Adi Granth : “The ignorance 
of those who saw the Guru was dispelled and light dawned on their 
hearts. Religious services were held every day and people came to 
behold the Guru in large numbers. The Yogis, digambars, sanyasis 
and men belonging to all the six schools (of Hindu religion) conver- 
sed with him. All who meditated on the one God and repeated the 
Guru’s name were exempted from the collection of toll-tax. The 
Guru, quoting from the Smiritis and Shastras, proved to all the 
existence of the one God and the efficacy of dwelling on God’s Name. 
He said, “the Puranas commend alms-giving, but from Nanak’s Words 
one attains the service of God.” “Many people took shelter in the 


* Ishwari Parsad, “A Short History of the Muslim Rule in India", Vol. II, Pp. 
366-368. 

• According to Macauliffc. it was at Akbar’s suggestion to Jethaji that the Guru 
undertook this pilgrimage in order to pacify the enraged Hindu sentiments (Sikh 
Religion, Vol. H, Pp. 108-9). This is not corroborated by the authentic sa\ ings of 
Gutu R5m Das in this context (TukhSri Chhant) and incorporated in the Adi 
Granth to which reference has been made in the text. 
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True Gm u". This shows that the Guru, as has been alleged by 
some, did not go out on a pilgrimage, but for the propagation of his 
faith to rid people of their superstition and cant. 

These days, a Khatri merchant, named Gango, came to visit the 
Guru and placing a penny-worth of brown sugar as an offering be- 
moaned to him about his tragic loss in trade and implored him to 
accept him in his service, so that he attained deliverance. The Guru 
replied : “It is no use running away from life. One can attain eman- 
cipation even in the household through disinterested service of the 
others You go and open a bank at Delhi and serve the holy and 
the needy, and pray for the success of your clients.’' Gango adopted 
this suggestion and soon became a thriving banker. In order to put 
his faith to test, the Guru sent a poor man to him with a letter that 
he be given some help. Gango disregarded the Guru’s letter, thinking 
that if he honoured his instructions once, the Guru would make recur- 
ring demands on him in behalf of one poor man or another, and sent 
back the man disappointed. The Guru himself fulfilled his need but 
said, “he who in power and affluence can remember not God or 
his own fellowmen and becomes egotistical and selfish, he invariably 
comes to grief.” And so it happened. The tide of fortune turned 
and Gango became bankrupt again. Now, he had no other support 
but the Guru's and came back to him as a penitent, and performed 
penances, or was seen absorbed in God. Seeing his helplessness 
and genuine sense of regret, the Guru not only forgave him but 
appointed him a messenger of his faith. 


Not only did the Guru's kitchen seive the poor, night and day, 
but he personally attended to the cure and nursing of the sick and 
the aged. A leper (who had lost all his relations in his childhood) 
he loved and nursed so well that giving him the name of Murari 


(the destroyer of the demon, Mur, one of Krishna's epithets), he 
persuaded one of his disciples, Seenha, to give his daughter in marriage 
to him. When Scenha’s wife heard about it, she was greatly upset 
and asked : “What is the caste of this man, of what parentage is he 
and of what station ?” The Guru told her : “I am his God-lather 
My caste is his caste, your daughter will come to my home after her 


marriage." The mother’s feelings soothed thus, the Guru appointed 
him one of the twenty-two mcNsengers of his faith. Similarly, pur- 
ging two Bialmvns, called Khcd.i and Rcni. of their pride of bonk- 
knowledge an ! caste con ;ciousncss, the Guru blessed them too with 


the sa ne p. sitvn as Nfni.ni. Two other Klutris. Phiria and Karin 
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of Delhi (their names are also given as PberS and Kedari), also were 
blessed similarly, on account of their devotion. They did much to 
demolish people’s beliefs in the yogic miracles and incantations. 

When a Brahmin, proud of his book-knowledge and learning in 
Sanskrit questioned the Guru, “Why do you impart instruction to 
your disciples not in Sanskrit, the language of gods in which all the 
Hindu lore is written, but in their mother-tongue, like Panjabi, the 
the language of the illiterate mass”, the Guru replied, “Sanskrit is 
like a well, deep, inaccessible and confined to the elite, but the 
language of the people is like rain water — ever-fresh, abundant and 
accessible to all.” He said : “I want my doctrines to be propagated 
through every language which the people speak, for it is not language 
but the content that should be considered sacred or otherwise.” 

As has been pointed out, while the Sikhs were served rich meal 
from the Guru’s kitchen, the Guru himself lived on coarse bread. 
Bhai Buddha and other devout Sikhs were greatly pained at this. 
The Guru replied : “The Guru’s kitchen is for the poor and the 
needy, run with the small offerings of the devout. I cannot appro- 
priate to myself, the custodian, anything more than what might keep 
me barely alive. So should the leaders of the faith. They should 
eat but sparingly and devote themselves ever to the disinterested 
service of the others and make not their good acts known merely to 
earn the people’s applause. They should abandon avarice, lust, pride 
and wrath and maintain their mental equipoise, so that they partici- 
pate in the joys and sorrows of others at all times, and as for them- 
selves, submit ever to the Will of God. This is how they could 
instruct others also in the same way”. 

Now, the Guru asked Jetha to found another city, and first to dig 
up a tank there and to build a house for himself. This Jetha did on 
the lands bought by him from the Zamindars for a price of 700 
Akbari rupees.* This tank came to be known as Santokhsar. and the 
place as Guru’s chok (later Ramdaspur, the present Amritsar) which 
in course of time became— and still is — a great centre of commerce 
and place of holy pilgrimage with its Golden Temple and the “Pool 
of Nectar”, and also had to play a most significant and vital part 
in Sikh history. 


• According to Suraj ParkSsh, Ras 2, Chapter II, these lands were given r.sa gift 
to Jetha by Akbar. But, says the Gazetter of Amritsar (1883-84) that Jetha pur- 
chased them for 700 Akbari rupees from the Zamindars of Tung. The length of the 
Amritsar tank i> 500 ft., its width 490 ft , and depth 17 ft. It is now fed by Bari 
Doab Canal through a pipeline, so that the water remains fresh. Earlier, water 

Wit hrnnohl from th* nv*r Ravi a rar* f«t in thne* *4*..* 
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The Guru seeing his end near, put his two sons and another son- 
in-law, Ram, to the test along with Jetha and finding the latter upto 
the mark in every wayf. appointed him his successor, in the same way 
as he had been by Guru Angad, on Asuj 2, Sam vat 1631 (September 
1 , 1574 ), and re-named him Ram Das (Servant of God). The Guru’s 
eldest son, Mohan, refused to pay homage to him, but the younger 
one, Mohri, accepted the Guru’s verdict with good grace. So did all 
other devout Sikhs, led by Bhai Buddha, who also anointed his fore- 
head with a salTron-mark. 

Acting as Guru for about twenty two years, Amar Das breatoed 
his last on the full moon day of Bhadon, Samvat 1631 (1574 A. D.) 
at the ripe old age of 95 years. In a composition, called “Sadd” (or 
the Call), his grandson. Sunder, has given an account of his death 
and how the Guru forbade his followers from observing the ancient 
customs of mourning the dead, and to make it an occasion for the 
recitation of God's Name, and submit to the Will of God as an act 
of faith . t 

It is said, before his demise, the Guru dictated to his elder son. 
Mohan, the compositions of himself and the two earlier Masters and 
adding the Word of the Hindu and Muslim mystics of the middle ages 
preserved them, in two volumes, for posterity It is claimed that the 
fifth Guru, Arjun, made use of them for the compilation of the Adt- 
Granth. However, as we have said earlier, it is not umeasonable to 
suppose that the written record of their compositions was handed 
down from one Master to the other at the lime of succession. 


t It is said, on the orders of the Guru, Jetha built and demolished a pl.itfc i m sc\en 
times, without demur, while all others abandoned the woik m disgust. 


+ Adi-Granth, Sadd, Sur.uer, Rag Ramkali. 
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(1534-1581 A.D.) 


Guru Pam Das ascended the spiritual Throne of Nanak at the 
age of almost forty years and breathed his last, according to the 
authentic Sikh records, exactly seven years after. But, during this 
brief period, he achieved considerable progress in expanding the 
activities of the Guru’s House. He sent out many of his devout dis- 
ciples called Masandsor, the Guru’s Agents, even to the neighbouring 
countries like Afghanistan to spread the gospel and also to collect 
the offerings of the devotees which he needed more than ever not only 
to run the community kitchen, but also to complete the excavation 
of the second tank (later called Amritsar)* and to expand the acti- 
vities of the city of Ramdaspur he had founded in the life-time of the 
third Guru. 

Born at Lahore in the house of Hari Das, a Khatri of the Sodhi 
clan, of the womb of Anup Devi, on Kartik Vadi 2, Samvat 1591 
(September 24, 1534, A.D.), Jetha (later known as Ram Das), as we 
have seen in the earlier chapter, was married to the younger daughter 
of Guru Amar Das, Bibi Bhani, and had three sons from her— Prithia 
(or, Prithi Chand), Mahadev and Arjun Dev. It has also been 
narrated how due to bis unflinching devotion to God and disinterested 


* Medicinal properties were and are ascribed to the water of the tank. It is said, 
a leper who fell in it by chance, became whole. To the memory of thi« event 
stands a ber - tree and the portion of the tink near it is called “ Dukh-bhanjani" (or, 
the destroyer of sorrows). 
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service to the Guru, he was appointed to succeed Guru Amar Das.t 
From his lyrical compositions, included in the Adi Granth, it is 
evident that he was a man of great sensitivity, superb devotion and 
spiritual fervour and peerless humility, besides being a successful 
builder and an organiser of the Sikh Church. So touching was his 
humility that when Baba Sri Chand, the aging ascetic son of Guru 
Nanak, came to visit him and asked him why he kept such a long 
beard, he answered : “To wipe the dust off the feet of holy men like 
yourself,” and he proceeded to perform this supreme act of devotion 
to the honoured guest. But, Sri Chand held his hand and embraced 
him saying: “It’s enough. This is the kind of character by which you 
have deprived me of my ancestoral heritage. Now, what more is 
left with me that I could offer you for your piety and goodness 
of heart?” 

It appears that by now the opposition to the Guru’s House both 
by the relations of the first three Gurus and the jealous monks, 
ascetics and yogis had almost died down. Large numbers of men and 
women came from far and near to receive spiritual instruction and 
also to participate in the excavation work of the second tank and 
the building of the city of Ramdaspur, as the Guru emphasised time 
and again to the Sikhs that one could fulfil one’s life not merely by 
quiet meditations but in actively participating in the joys and sorrows 
of others. This is how one could also rid oneself of the prime 
malady — Ego — and end his spiritual loneliness. 

t The popular reason ascribed for this accession, possibly, is based on Bhai 
Gurdas’s version (Var I) - Jan nd ilc.sdn Sodhion, horas ajar nd Jarid Jdi (I will not 
let go the Guru’s throne out of the clan of Sodhis, as the others will not be able 
to bear the unbearable). These words are put into the mouth of Bibi 1)1 ani, 
daughter of Guru Amar Das, who it is said, once saw one of the legs of the >tool] 
on which the Guru was seated, absorbed in meditations, giving way, .nd utterly 
devoted as she was to her father-Guru, she put her fist beneath it to keep it even. 
This hurt her hand grievously and when the father opened his eyes and saw what 
had happened, he was overwhelmed with emotion and asked I cr to ask for a 
favour. At this time, she is reported to have said: “Master, if you arc merciful 
let not the Guru’s throne hereafter pass out of the house of Sodhis” to which 
belonged also her husband. The Guru granted her wish, but said: '‘You’ve asked 
for a boon which will lead to much trouble and disputation.’’ And so it did, but 
Bhai Gurdis, who wrote this verse probably after the martyrdom of Guru Arjun 
saw in this the unfailing vision of the third Guru and of Bibi Bham who had, both! 
foreseen, according to GurdSs, what dangerous times were ahead to meet whose 
challenge much sacrifice and daring were necessary, besides spiritual awakening, 
and that Bibi BhSni sought this high honour not for the glorification of her 
husband’s caste but for her progeny to dare and die for a great cause. 
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One of the high acquisitions of the Sikh church in these days was 
the entry into it of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, a relation of the third Guru, 
a superb poet and scholar of comparative religion, who was to become 
a great exponent of the Sikh credo in course of time. He was deputed 
to preach at Agra where he, with his deep knowledge of Hindi and 
Sanskrit and the Hindu scriptures, spread the gospel of the Guru 
with great success. 

But another trouble nearer home was brewing for him, which, in 
course of time, was to involve the imperial authority against the 
Guru’s house. It is said, the Guru’s first cousin, Sahari Mai, came 
from Lahore to invite the Guru to his son’s marriage. The Guru 
being tied down to the work he was executing, expressed his inabi- 
lity to do so, but promised to send one of his sons instead. He tried 
hard with the eldest son, Prithi Chand, but the latter was appre- 
hensive that during his absence, his coveted position might be entru- 
sted to someone else. Mahadev was a recluse and excused himself 
on the ground that he was not at all interested in the affairs of the 
world. The Guru thereupon asked his youngest son, Arjun Dev, to 
proceed to Lahore which he agreed to do with such grace and humi- 
lity that the Guru’s heart was filled with gladness. 

But, a month passed and the Guru did not call him back from 
Lahore. Arjun Dev wrote two epistles in verse, one after another 
but these were intercepted by Prithi Chand and never reached the 
Guru. Thereupon, Arjun wrote a third epistle and, as a precaution, 
numbered it ‘three’ and gave strict instructions to the messenger to 
hand it over personally to the Guru. This was done, and the Guru, 
seeing the number of the letter and sensing who might have inter- 
cepted the previous two communications, asked Prithi Chand to 
produce them. At first, Prithi hesitated a good deal but seeing the 
insistence of the Guru and the consequences of refusal to comply 
with his wishes, he brought them to the Guru. Arjun had 
written (and here are quoted two verses of his from the Adi Granth):- 

u My mind longs to have the sight of the Guru. 

With tearful eyes, it wails like the Chatrik-bird. 

My thirst goes not, nor peace 1 find, without the sight 
of the beloved Saint. (1) 

Sacrifice, O Sacrifice am I unto the sight of the Saint, 
my Guru, my beloved. 
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Pray tell me, how long, how long, is to be my separation 
from the Lord of the earth. 

Blessed, blessed is the land where tlwu livest , my 
friend and Master. ( 2 )"* 


When the Guru read them, he was moved to teats by the innate 
humility and sincerity of Arjun’s utterance. He called him back at 
once and when the two met, Arjun is said to have uttered the 
following verse : 

“ By great good fortune, I have met the Guru-Saint, 

And found the eternal Lord in my own home. 

I serve him ever and go not from him for a moment. 

Says Nanak, thy servant, ‘'lam Thy slave, O Lord."* 

The story may be apocryphal because before a person ascended 
the gaddi of the Guru, he could not have used the appellation of 
‘ Nanak”, as Arjun does in this verse. It may only be indicative of 
the intensity of his love for the eternal Guru (i e. God). 

The Guru was now confirmed in his views that it was his young- 
est and not the eldest son who deserved to succeed to the throne of 
Nanak. And, so he duly appointed him as Guru on Bhadon Sudi 2, 
Samvat 1638 (September I, 1581), when Arjun was only about 
eighteen years of age, the day when his father breathed his last. 


' Majh M 5, Chaupadis. 



CHAPTER VII 


GURU ARJUN DEV 

(1563—1606 A.D.) 


A poet of supreme sensitivity and divine inspiration, a philosopher 
in his own right, a builder of cities and international commerce and 
the first martyr of the Sikh faith, with whom we enter into the main- 
stream of history, and who centralised the Sikh church and made Sikhs 
the people of the Book — this was Guru Arjun. His span of life was 
a mere two score years and three and yet such was his organisation 
of the Sikh church that from a sociely of spiritually-awakened house- 
holders, the Sikhs staked their claim for peoplehood, who could with- 
stand the challenge not only of the spirit, but also of a firmly-rooted 
imperial power. 

Born at Goindwal, on Vaikash 19, Sanivat 1620 (April 15, 1563 
A. D.), in the house of Guru Ram Das, of the womb of Bibi Bhani, 
Arjun was the youngest of the Guru’s three sons, the eldest being 
Prithia (or Prilhi Chand), a recklessly ambitious and vicious person 
(of whom vve shall have to write at length presently), followed by 
Mahadev, who had become a recluse in the lifetime of his father. His 
sensitivity as a poet, his devotion to God and his Guru-father, the 
possessiveness of Prithi Chand and the renunciation of wqrld by 
Mahadev had made him a natural choice for the Guruship even at 
the young age of eighteen. And, like his illustrious predecessors, he 
fully justified the choice. In due time, he was married to Gangii, 
daughter of Kishan Chand of village Meo in the present district of 
Jullundur.* 


* It is said this was the Guru’s second marriage, his first wife, Rani Kaur, hasing 
died childless soon after their marriage. 
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But as soon as Guru Arjun ascended the throne of Nanak, Pithia 
started a wild compaign of vilification and hostility against him, and 
even provoked the wrath ofSulhi Khan, a high Government official 
of Jullundur-Doab. Guru Arjun tried to pacify him by allot ing all 
rents from the house property to him, and the income accruing from 
a surcharge on businessmen which came to him as the owner 
of the property, he gave to Mahadev, himself depending only on 
the voluntary offerings of the community. But as we shall see, far 
from giving him any satisfaction, Prithi Cliand or Prithia as he is 
contemptuously called, became even more vile and vengeful. 

The Guru in the meantime completed the tanks of Santoksar and 
Amritsar under his personal supervision and applied himself whole- 
heartedly to the extension of the city of Ramdaspur. In the middle of 
the tank of Amritsar, the Guru laid the foundation of the Hari- 
mandir (later known as the G >lden Tample). He enjoined on all 
Sikhs to contribute one-tenth (Daswandh) of their income for 
community purposes. As large sums of money were required, the 
Guru sent out missionaries to make collections from the devout from 
the other parts of the country. One Bhai Kilyunii volunteered to go 
to the city of Mandi, the citadel of the Hindu Rajputs, and by his 
piety and dedication to the cause, he converted many people to the 
faith of Nanak, including the Raja himself, who came with large 
presents to visit the Guru. 

Such was the innate humility of the Guru that when the Sikhs 
represented to him that the Hari Mandir to b.* built in the middle 
of the tank of Amritsar should be raised on such a high pededul that 
no other budding in the town might equal its stature, the Guru replied 
that the House of G id is exalted because it believes in humility. 
“So, I would rather keep it a few steps down from each side of the 
city-level'’ and so he did. In order also to shed the superstitious 

► The British named it Golden Temple. Its foundations were laid on January 13, 1588 According to 
tradition, the Guru invited Hazral Mian Mir (Bom in Sistan, Iran, in 1553, died at Lahore on 1 1 
Aug. 1635 A. D , according to MahanKosh, p. 2912) then a well-known Muslim divine of La- 
hore, to lay the foundation-stone. But this fact is not supported by any olher historical evidence, 
though Mian Mir sccrns to have met the Guru and developed an extreme liking for him. And 
according to all Sikh records, he wailed miserably on witnessing the tortures heaped on the Guru. 
Jchangir, m his Tuzak, writes w uh utmost reverence and humility about this great Sufu Saint and 
mentions his visits to him, '‘to seek his blessings" It is said, he tried to intercede with the 
emperor on the Guru’s behalf dunng his incarceration but could not succeed. According to Mahan 
Kosh (P. 228), Guru Arjun himself laid the foundation-stone of the Darbar Sahib, and its tank was 
named "Amritsar". It was gold plated by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and has exquisite workmanship in 
designs beaten into it. It is a marvel of engineering skill in its structure. 
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belief of the Muslims that God’s House is in the West and of the 
Hindus that it is in the East (where the sun rises), he kept the Hari 
Mandir open on all sides. “My faith is for the people of all castes and 
all creeds from whichever direction they come and to whichever direc- 
tion they bow.” It is said, a mason accidently displaced the found- 
tion-stone, whereupon the Guru prophesied : “Never mind, it will 
be built again.” As we shall see later, the Guru’s prophecy was duly 
fulfilled. Ahmad Shah Abdali destroyed the temple and filled the 
tank with rubbish in 1762 A. D., but the Sikh army two years later 
recovered its possession and rebuilt it. 

When the tank was complete in all respects, the Guru 
wrote many hymns of thanksgiving,* some of which said : “God 
Himself has come to accomplish my tasks. He it is who has 
helped in the construction of the tank. He who bathes in it, earns 
the merit of ablutions at all the sixty-eight (Hindu) pilgrim stations, 
and (customary) charities. The sinners are purified here as they 
reflect here on God’s Name.” “He who bathes in the tank of Ramdas, 
his Soul shall be saved and his heart’s desires fulfilled. He shall 
become eternal and his comings-and-goings will end.”| 

The joy of the Sikhs knew no bounds. They came from far and 
near to visit the Guru and the new centre of their faith. Many 
tradesmen came to settle in Amritsar and increased its popularity and 
prosperity. But this also ignited further jealousy not only in the 
heart of Prithia, but also among the imperial governors and courtiers, 
one of them being Raja Birbal, an extremely influential Minister in 
the Court of Akbar, who was stung by the Guru’s influence among 
both the Hindus and the Muslims and was on the look out of an 
opportunity to curb it. + While marching against the Yusafzais (1S86) 
at the head of a punitive expedition, he had levied, with the permission 
of the emperor, a one-rupe e tax on the head of each Hindu household 

and asked his agents to collect it from the citizens of Amritsar. The 
Khatris there refused to pay and complained to the Guru who repre- 
sented to the Raja’s agents that they being a community other than 

* In RSgas Sorath, Bilawal and Suhi, included in the Adi-Granth. 
t These lines have been interpreted in spiritual terms also by those w ho see a 
contradiction in the Guru's injunction against pilgrimages and the lyrical praise 
bestowed upon a visit to the tank and temple at Amritsar. But, those who kqow 
the distinction between pilgrimage as a holy ritual and one that is undeitaken to 
rekindle one’s faith in God and man are afflicted by no such doubts. 
f’Akbar did not agree with Birbal." To him, the Sikh doctrines ‘‘seemed deserving 
of high commendation.” (V.A. Smith, Akbar, P. 171), 
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the Hindus should be exempt from the tax, as was done by the 
emperor before when Guru Amar Das and his entourage were exem- 
pted from the pilgrim-tax. “Ours is a trust property, and all its 
incomes are utilized on public works or running a free kitchen open 
to all. How can we be subjected to a tax”, the Guru is reported to 
have said. Birbal was furious on hearing such a reply and asked his 
men that the Guru be brought into his presence by force, should he 
be unwilling to come otherwise. The Guru, unperturbed, sent back 
the imperial soldiers with a polite but firm reply that he was afraid 
of no persecution for a just cause and refused to answer the summons. 
Birbal theatened that unless the tax was paid, he would raze the city 
of Amritsar to the ground, but no one paid and before he could do 
any harm, he received royal orders to march expeditiously towards 
the frontier, where he was killed in a battle with the Yusafzais. 
Prithia, however, continued to cause annoyance to the Guru by making 
false reports to the King-emperor or by provoking the authorities of 
Jullundur-Doab, notably Sulbi Khan, but fortunately another Minis- 
ter, Wazir Khan, deeply impressed by the Guru’s gentle piety and 
his followers’ dedication to God, interceded, it is said, on his behalf, 
and a collision was somhow avoided, but the atmosphere remained 
charged with tension. Round 1590 A.D., the Guru set out, along with 
some of his devotees, like Bhai Gurdas and Bidhi Chand, on a tour 
of Majhii, the country between the rivers Ravi and Beas. He visited 
Khadur, Goindwal, Sarhali, and Khanpur, where he was received r.ot 
by the rich headman, on account of his caste-consciousness and the 
Guru’s preaching of equality between all men, and given no shelter 
in spite of heavy rains and he had so seek accommodation in the 
tattered hut of one Hemii who served the Guru with extreme devo- 
tion. 

It was during this tour that the Guru bought some land in the 
village of Kharii and laid the foundation of another now well-known 
city of Tarn Taran, and started the work of digging a tank, even more 
spacious than at Amritsar (1590)*. On seeing burnt bricks and lime- 


* Sikh chroniclers and following them Mr. Macaulifle adduce every time some kind 

of hostility of the near relations of (he earlier Gurus so (hat the Gurus one after 
the other are obliged to leave their habitual abode or abandon the cities founded 
by their predecessors and even by themselves. Though some jealousy and intrigue 
was inevitable in a situation in which the Gurus flouted the law of pomegeniture 
and natural succession, the main reason why the Gurus never stuck to one place 
and built new towns and habitations seems to be that they wanted their followers 
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kilns being built by the Guru, the local Governor, Nur-ud-Din, seized 
them for the building of a Serai after his own name. The Gum, 
however, did not provoke a clash and merely said. “He who annoys 
the poor will forsure come to grief. The thing wdl come back to 
where it belongs.” In the year 1775, two Sikh generals, Khusbai 
Singh Faizalpuria and Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, pulled down Nur- 
ud-Din’s serai and used its bricks in the construction of the 
tank. 

From there,the Guru visited the Jullundur area where he purcha- 
sed more land to build the now well-known town of Kartfirpur? As 
was usual with him and his House, he dug up a well here— calling , 
it Gangsar (or, the source of Gangii, the holy river of the Hindus) both 
for meeting their needs of water-supply and for their clean, healthful 
living. He made a large number of converts and passing through 
Khem Karan and Chunian, visited Lahore on the invitation of the 
Sikhs. Here, again, he constructed a well, now called Baoh Sahib, in 
the area of Dabbi Bazar. Here, he met some well-known Muslim Saints 
like Shah Hussain, Shah Suleiman, Shall Inayat Qadri, Sheikh NVali 
Shah, Yogis like Sbambhunath and Bhaktas like Kahna and Chhaju 
and had long spiritual discourses with them, befriending every one of 
them and influencing their thoughts a good deal, as we find paiticuiarly 
in the verse compositions of Shah Hussain (and later of Bullah Shah, 
the devout disciple of Shah Inayat Qadri). It is said, c\en the Viceroy 
of Lahore was deeply impressed by his preachings and paid all 
expenses for the construction of the bdoli. 

From here, the Guru proceeded to visit Dem Bubi Nanak at 
Karlarpur (on the western bank of the Ravi, now in Pakistan) and 
later visited Barath where he met Baba Sri Chand, the ascetic son of 
Guru Nanak. On being questioned, the Guru told him about the 
hostility of Frith ia. Sri Chand replied: “This will be bis undoing 
and ruin both in this world and the next”. 


F, N. Contd. 

not only to reconstruct the country and add to its affluence, but also not to stick 
to particular places as exclusive sy mbols of spiritual pilgrimage or sanctity. It is 
in line with what the Gurus did in respect of inheritance, language, choice of 
dress and food, the first manuscript of the Adi Granth, weapons and clotlus used 
by them personally, patticular directions and posturts in which men might pray 
and the sanctity of fixes! days and auspicious moments for penance, prayer and 
the starting of ventures, etc. The Guru, sanctified the whole earth and all its 
activities in their every manifestation if dedicated to God. [See also Chaplet 1J 
*ln Samvat 1651 (or, 1594 A. D.) 
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The Guru now returned to Amritsar but only to find the jealousy 
of his eldest brother even more accentuated. But Parithia consoled 
himself and his wife with the thought that as the Guru was childless, 
the gaddi would pass on to their son, Mehervan. Guru Arjun’s wife 
was much exercised on this account and implored him to grant her 
the boon of a son. This wish of hers was fulfilled when on June 14, 
1595 A.D. a son was born to their house,* and was named Hargobind 
after great festivities and functions of thanksgiving. 

The birth of a son to the house of the Guru finally dashed the 
hopes of Prithi Chand and he resolved to leave no stone unturned in 
order to finish both the father and the son. At first, he provo* 
ked an attack on Amritsar by Sulhi Khan. This the latter did on 
the pretext of levying and collecting a tribute. The Guru left Amrit- 
sar with his family and entourage and settled at Wadali, a few miles 
away, and from there went to a barren tract of land called Raur where 
a Gurdwara still stands to his memory. Later, he came back to live 
at Wadali which had long been subjectd to dacoities and plunder due 
to its prosperity. With the arrival of the Guiu, however calm 
prevailed. Finding scarcity of water, the- Guru dug up a well here 
also worked by six persian wheels ( chhe-harta ) and the village is since 
then known as Chhe-harta Sahib. A yearly fair is held here in 
January. Sulhi also hearing that the Guru had abandoned the town 
with his treasure before his arrival went back disappointed, and 
waited for another suitable opportunity. 

Though the Guru had left Amritsar, and Prithia for a time tried 
to convince the Guru’s followers that it was he and not Arjun who 
should be looked upon as Guru, no one put trust in his words and 


•The Sikh chroniclers, in order to establish ihc innate humility of the Guru, 
narrate an interesting incident in this context. They say the Gun: slid to his 
wife, “If you need a boon, ask not me but a pious Sikh like Baba Budha, the 
aged seer and devout disciple of Guru NSnak.” This she did first going to him 
with a large entourage, seated in a high carriage, with large presents of delicacies 
etc., which Baba Budha resented and said: “What stampcJe has occured in the 
Guru’s house that his wife comes to me with such a confusion of men and goods"? 
The Guru’s wife had to return, much humbled, and later took a trip to him on foot, 
carrying his sparse daily food of bread, butter-milk and onions. The Baba was 
deeply pleased and breaking an onion with his fist prophesied : "A son will be 

born to thee who will crush the encmic> of Nanak’s house, just as I have crushed 
this piece of onion with my hand.” It is said, Baba Budha's chance remarks 
regarding the 'stampede’ were also fulfilled later by Sulhi Khan coming to plunder 
Amritsar and the Guru’s taking refuge in a village nearby. 
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continued to flock for the Guru’s vision wherever he was. Prithia, 
however, did not lose hope and tried first through a wet-nurse and 
then through a Brahmin male nurse to poison the new-born child of 
the Guru. But, he failed grievously on both occasions. The Brah- 
min, as the Guru testifies in the Adi Granth (Bhairo M. 5), died of 
colic, while the female nurse exposed the vile design of Prithi Chand 
to the Guru. It is said, thereafter, a snake charmer was employed by 
Prithia for the same end, but he too failed, and exposed Prithia to 
much ridicule and shame among the people. On the entreaties of 
the inhabitants, the Guru now returned to Amritsar, when his 
child was only two years of age. Later, when Hargobind got .small- 
pox, Prithia’s hopes aga : n rallied, but to his never-failing misfortune, 
the child recovered completely after a while . * 

Undaunted in his foul designs, in spite of his exposure, Prithia 
again consulted with his friend, Sulhi Khan, and decided to approach 
the emperor at Delhi in order to lodge a complaint against the Guru. 
His jounger brother, Mabadev, tried to bring about harmonious rela- 
tions in the family but failed. The Guru also sent Bhai Gurdas to 
conciliate him but to no effect. At this, the latter composed a verse 
denoucing Prithia’s vileness, which said : 

“ The crane may live at a pilgrim-station, but it finds no peace. 

It may rain all over, but the Chatrik drinks not a drop. 

The bamboo may live near the sandal tree, yet it catches not 
its perfume. 

The musk is in the navel of the deer, yet he runs out and 
afar in its search. 

Arjun, the Guru, remains the True King, while the face of the 
mind f is blackened." 


♦Such tender feelings of filial affection are expressed by Guru Arjun at the biith of 
Hargobind and his recovery from small-pox as well as the failure of the Brahmin 
male-nurse to poison the child that there is no doubt left in one’s mind as to how 
much the Gurus cared for and rejoiced in the life of the household. Though the 
Guru rejected the advice of the orthodox to propitiate the Hindu goddess of small- 
pox. Sitala. or Durga, etc., constant prayers were addressed to God to save the life 
of Hargobind. and when this happend, the Guru composed many hymns of thanks- 
giving. (See Asa M. 5, Bilawal M. 5, Sorath M. 5. Gujri M. 5. Bhairo M. 5. etc.) 
tMinS. literally means a mean wretch. This epithet is employed for Prithia and 
his progeny and the Rahit-namds ascribed to the devout Sikhs of Guru Gobind 
Singh warn the Sikhs not to have any dealings with them and the Masands and 
those who killcJ their daughters, etc. But >t is also enjoined that those who seek 
forgiveness or are not actively hostile are to be forgiven- 
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; n , wrut^ to tin- imperial court at Delhi for an audience with 
the e npi ior ami on receipt of a favourable reply proceeded to Delhi 
al'.'.'io 'vi tlr Piilhia But the emperor refused to give a sympathetic 
heaim« to the memorial presented to him on the plea that it was not 
pro pe /for a iving to interfere in the affairs of holymen. Utterly 
demolished, Prithia fell ill. The Guru composed a hymn of thanks- 
giving to commemorate this occasion : 

“ The memorandum against the Guru proved false. 

And the slanderers have come to a grievous loss. 

He whose support is Govind , the supporter of the earth. 

Him the Yama comes not near. 


Kdnak sought the refuge of the (True) Court. 

And .> c hr, Ju.no u r was saved by Lord the God."* 

S i. r m lnle, the Guiu applied his mind to the training of Har- 
v>! only in languages and religious philosophy, but also in 
r A !|;,n i th w > use o f ‘ weapons, astronomy and medicine, agriculture and 
public administration and even chemistry and other known sciences. 
Much of the religious education was imparted by Bhai Budha, but, it 
appears, various experts were employed to equip Haigobind to meet 
the Jialh ngc of the times. Himself the Guru kept to imparting spiri- 
tual instruction to the large number of the disciples who came to him 
from far and near, listened to or performed the devotional music in 
the Hari Mandir , he himself being a great instrumentalist and a 
vocal smgei. The Guiu’x absorption in God and his never-failing 
faith pulled him through all the machinations that were engineered 
against him by his adversaries. 

After giving the Sikhs a central temple for pilgrimage, the Guru 
now proceeded to collect the sayings of his predecessors so that an 
authenticated version of these be kept in the form of a book, and to 
separate it from apocryphal literature then considerably on the 
increase on account of Prithia’s own and his son’s compositions in 
the name of Nanak. Finding his popularity widspread, some yogis, 
sanyasis, udasis, sufis, etc., had also floated verses in the name of 
Nanak in order to corrupt his doctrine On being told that there 


* Gauri M. 5. 
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was a verse-composition of Guru Nanak, called PrSn Sangli, deposi- 
ted with the royal household of one of Ceylon's principalities, the 
Guru, it is said, sent Bhai Paira to collect it from there. But the 
version that Paira brought back after a long and arduous travel, the 
Guru did not accept as genuine, as it was obviously a treatise on 
hatha-yoga in verse, by a clever recluse who tried to pass it on the 
Sikhs in the name of Nanak. The Guru also is said to have despat- 
ched Bhai Gurdas and later Baba Budha to Goindwat to persuade 
Mohan, the elder son of Guru Amar Das, to part with the copy of 
the two-volume book of the Guru’s hymns'* that he was reputed to have 
compiled under the personal supervision of his father and in which 
were also included the selected works of the Hindu Bhaktas, like Kabir, 
Ravidas, etc. 

But, Mohan, it is said, refused to oblige, more so because he was 
ever absorbed in meditation and no one dared disturb him. Baba 
Buddha, the Jat, even broke open the door behind which Mohan had 
locked himself in, but on the advice of Mohri did not awaken him out 
of his trance. Thereupon, Guru Arjun is said to have gone personally 
and sat in the street outside his house, singing a hymn to his praise 
with such profusion as to compare him to God himself ( Gauri chhant 
M. 5). Mohan was much softened by this exemplary humility of the 
Guru and parted with his treasure (though in our view the story is 
rather far-fetched.) On the way back, the Guru also called on Datu 
and Dasu, Guru Angad’s sons, and after a dialogue with them on 
spiritual matters, came back to Amritsar. 

The Guru now pitched a tent for himself in a quiet corner near a 
grove and on the ooe hand started sifting the material for the compi- 
lation of the Granth, and on the other set upon the excavation" of ano- 
ther tank, called Ramsar, on this site. Bhai Gurdas was entrusted 
with the task of the scribe of the Granth, while during his absence 
the Guru appointed Baba Buddha to minister to the need of imparting 
religious instruction to the never-ending stream of pilgrims to the 
Hari-Mandir. As the work of compilation was nearing completion, 


* Of these two volumes, or Sanchian, only one is now extant ard is the 
property of one Bhagat Singh BhallS, a refugee from West Pakistan, now resident 
of Patiala, on Page 215, it is stated in the margin : “ Guru Angad Curmukhi Akhar 
banai", which seems to be a clear case of after-thought and interpolation by some- 
one. However, as started elsewhere, the Guru had in fact most of the composi- 
tions of the earlier Gurus already with him, though he may have searched for other 
sources as well. The Guru is said to have visited Baba Mohan in 1603 A. D- 
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the Guru prohesied, according to Gutuparlap Surya Granth that “this 
great work will be translated into Indian and foreign languages by 
men of learning and dedication so that the Gospel spreads the world 
over as oil spreads over water.’’* 

Not only were the works of all the five Gurus, including Guru 
Arjun, included in the Granth, but also the select verses from Hindu 
Bhaktas like Kabir, Jaidev, Namdev, Dahnna, Ravidas, Pipa and 
Ramanand, (which are indeed the most authentic of their writings 
now available, as since 1604 no one has been able to make any 
changes in their texts), but also Muslim divines like Farid and 
Mardana, Satta and Balwand, the Guru’s minstrels, and several 
bards (Bhatts).t Bhai Gurdas’s verse was also invited for inclusion 


• The first-ever complete English version was published, in four volumes, by the 
present author between 1960 and 1962, in fulfilment of the Guru’s injuctions 
and prophecy. 

t The Granth is arranged not subject-wise, but according to the musical measure 
(Riga) in which a hymn is meant to be sung. There are in all 31 such measures 
(or ragas), namely, Sri. Majh, Gauri, Asa, Gujri, Devgandhari, BihagrS, Vadhans, 
Sorath, Dhanasari, Jaitsiri, Todi, BairSri, Tilang, Suhi, Bil&wal, Gond, RSmkali, 
NatnXrain, Maligaura, M5ru, TukhSri, KedSrS, Bhairo, Basant, SJrang. MalhXr, 
Kinra, KalyXn, Parbhati, and Jaijai-vanti. As would be seen from this catalogue, 
the Guru rejected the measures which were expressive of excessive exhuberance or 
unalloyed sadness. Besides the compositions of the first five Gurus, the sayings of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru, were added by Guru Gobind Singh 
but nothing of his own except a Doha ascribed to him ( bal hoa , bandhan chhutl, 
etc.), though included in the Shalokas of the 9th Master. 

The book contains 5894 hymns in all. out of which the largest number is by Gurii 
Arjun (2216). Guru Nanak has 976 hymns to his credit, Guru Angad 61, Guru 

Amar Das 907, Guru Ram Das 679, Guru Tegh Bahadur 118 and Bhaktas and 
bards, 937. The Bhaktas and Sufis included in the Granth are - Kabir, Ramanand, 
Ravidas, Surdas, Pipa and Bhikhan from U.P., Jaidev from Bengal, Namdev. 
Tirlochan and Parma.nand from Maharashtra, Pipa and Dhanna from Rajasihfn 
and Beni, then popular all over North India. The writings of five Muslims- BihS 
Farid, Bhikhan, Satta, Balwand and Mardana are also incorporated in the Granth. 
No other religion has perhaps shown this catholicity of outlook in bringing together 
views of such diverse hues and even when they are diametrically opposed to the 
tenets of the faith of whose Scripture they now form an integral part. The 
language of the Granth is mostly Hindi and only in parts Panjabi, though some 
Persian verses are also included in the Rekhta (broken) form, thus signifying that 
it is not the language but the content that matters for spiritual illumination. It 
is well-known that most of the Bhaktas included in the Granth belonged to the 
lower castes St were householders. A hymn in R3g M3ru by Mira Bai is included 
in the original copy lying at Kartgrpur. but i$ crossed out with the same pen. 

(Contd.) 
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but, in his extreme humility, he begged to be excused on the 
plea that it was not fit and proper for him to be treated on a par 
with the Gurus and other Saints of high esteem. It is said, Guru 
Arjun thereupon ramarked, “Your works I bless as the ‘Key’ to the 
understanding of these scriptures’’. And so indeed they are. 

Several other Hindu and Muslim divines, like Kahna, Chhaju, 
Shah Hussain and Peelu— all of Lahore — volunteered their composi- 
tions for inclusion in the Granth, but the Guru declined the offer 
as they differed violently from his own creed. Kahna, for instance, 
said : 


“7 am He, Yea, no other but He, 

Of whom sing the Vedas and the Puranas, 

But reach not His limits.'' 

This the Guru rejected as raising man to the status of God. 
Their essence was identical, he said, and the man’s Soul merged in 
the Oversoul as a drop in the ocean, but the drop could not claim to 
be the sea, but only a part of the whole. Chhaju similarly decried 
women as evil and was rejected Peelu denounced the human birth 
and was considered unacceptable. Shah Hussain came very near 
acceptance, but the Guru excluded him tco for the reason that he 
had enjoined man to keep silence and not to share with others the 
mystery of God. The Guru said, “This is against our mission 
Whatever man has, he must share — God’s mysteries as much as 
secular well-being.” 

Known initially as Potht Sahib, the Guru was immensely pleased 
when the work w'as completed and he installed it at a high pedestal, 
on Bhadon Sudi 1, Samvat 1661 (August, 1604 A.D.) seating himself 
at a much lower level and instructing everyone to bow before it, not 
as an idol, but as the Book of divine inspiration which instructed 


F. N. Contd. 

So also a h>mn by Kabir beginning with the words “Dekho Log*” is crossed out. 
To suggest as some do. that the word "Khalsi” in Kabir’s hymn in Raga Sorath 
originally was Khul&sa and was changed to “KhalsS” by Guru Gobind Singh is 
also a mis-statement, as the word Khalsi occurs in the original KartSrpur version 
as well. It is also not true that Guru Arjun left a few blank pages for Guru Tegh 
BahSdur’s writings, as wherever pages are left blar.k, the word of the 9th Marter 
could not have been inserted, according to the scheme of the Granth’s composition. 
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living men in the ways of God and dedicated secular life. Bhai 
Budha was appointed the first Custodian (Granthi) of the Book and 
the Guru enjoined that it was open, unlike the Hindu Scriptures, to 
men of every caste and unlike both the Hindus and the Muslims and 
indeed every known creed till then, even women could become the 
priests or minstrels of the new faith and lead the congregations. 
Nothing has made the Sikh faith more live and dynamic than this 
that its scripture is in the spoken language of the people and is 
available to all, including women, for imbibing and even ministering 
its instructions. 

Bhai Banno, a devout Sikh of Mangat (Distt. Gujrat, now in 
Pakistan) was entrusted with getting the copy of the Book bound at 
Lahore, as speedily as possible. But, he took his own time and had 
another copy made of it, adding some apocryphal literature also at 
the end. This, it is said, was considered highly objectionable by the 
Guru who ordained that Banno’s recension was to be looked upon as 
spurious ( Khdri Bir ). Others, however, aver that as Banno belonged 
to the village Khara, Banno’s recension is called Khari Bir and that 
the Guru who wanted the Scripture to be as widely spread as possi- 
ble, could have no cause of complaint if another copy had been made 
out. Of course, the apocryphal writings included by Banno in his copy 
must have annoyed the Guru and the book rejected as unauthorised. 

It appears, the Sikhs had to deal with Kabul as traders in horses 
and also, may be, in fruits, and hence a sizeable Sikh community 
grew up in Afghanistan of whose devotion to the Guru many stories 
are narrated in the Suraj Parkash and how the Guru, through his 
occult powers, helped them in the days of their distress. The Guru 
also sent out his missionaries to other parts of the country, including 
Kashmir. The hill Rajas of Kulu, Suket, Haripur and Chamba also 
became his devotees like that of Mandi had done before. 

A village chaudhari, called Chuhar, asked the Guru how could 
he follow his instruction of speaking the truth at all times when for 
the men of affairs, it was impossible to do so. The Guru asked him to 
keep an account of his daily lies and to make a confession of them 
before the whole congregation (Sangat) on the first of every month. 
To his surprise, Chuhar saw his conduct improving day by day. As 
has been said, his missionaries were also asked to collect the offerings 
of the devout and a tithe (one-tenth of his income) every Sikh had 
to set apart for communal work. But his preachers, the Guru 
warned : “He who instructs others but not himself, is greedy or jeal- 
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ous and does not look upon the offerings made in the name of the 
Guru and God or the Sangat as poison for himself, is unfit to preach 
and will be damned. If pious conduct, honest living and dedication 
to God and his men is enjoined by me for every householder, these 
injunctions are to be followed by the leaders of the community 
even more# who should set an example of clean living and high 
purpose.” 

In the same year, Hargobind was married to the daughter of 
Narain Das, a grandson of Bhfii Paro, a well-known missionary of 
Guru Amar Das. In these days, it was not unusual for devout house- 
holders to pledge their daughters to the progeny of the Guru, or the 
daughters or their mothers themselves taking such a vow in their be- 
half. It was like a vow to remain virgin and the Lord’s bride, 
even if the other party was already married. Another Sikh, Hari 
Chand’s daughter also had made a similar pledge and on Hari 
Chand’s entreaties, the Guru had no choice but to accept his offer 
as well.* Those who criticise the Gurus having married within their 
own castes, have also to keep this fact in view that the choice was 
made often enough by devout Sikhs and not by the Gurus or their 
parents. 


But the Guru's detractors would allow no peace to him. When Akbar 
had called on the Guru (1598) at Goindwal, Prilhia represented that in the 
Granth, (then in preparation), the Guru had reviled the religion both of Hindus 
and Muslims. The emperor who was trying his every nerve to evolve a single 
religious platform for both (though, some of the ulema were calling him an 
'enemy of Islam' and an’infidel') could hardly bear this. He wished to hear a 
few verses from the book. The Guru asked Bhai Gurdas to do the reading 

* The story of Chandu, a DiwSn (Finance Minister) of Akbar at Delhi (Macauliffe, 
the Sikh Religion. Ill, Pp 70 -76) whose daughter had been refused by the 
Guru for his son, for he had spoken some derogatory words about his 
house which the Sikhs of Delhi resented, and linking up of this family feud 
with the subsequent martyrdom of Guru Arjun by the Sikh ’ chroniclers 
seems to be a pure forgery and a fantasy. In the first place, as we shall see, 
Jehangir himself admits his total responsibility in his Tuznk (memoirs) for the 
Guru’s martyrdom. Secondly, there is no historical evidence of a Chandu having 
been the emperor's Diwan at Delhi or even at Lahore. Possibly, this story was given currency by 
clever sycophants of the emperor’ name. According to Mahan Kosh (P. 1441), Chandu was a 
revenue official at Lahore, and being inimical to the Guru, had also reported against him to the 
emperor'. (See also P. 195). 
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Akbar shuffled a few pages and asked a particular hymn to be 
read to him* Bhai Gurdas duly read it out. It said: 

“My God has breathed His Light into the dust 
And so brought the world into being. 

He it is who created the sky, the earth, the waters and all 
vegetation. 

O man, whatever one sees, passes away. 

But, the world usurps another's due and is forgetful of God. 
It is the world of the animal, nay , of ghosts and goblins. 

It eats the forbidden fruit, usurping what belongs to another. 
Hold thy mind, O man, or God will burn thee in the fire of 

Hell. 

Thy benefactors, thy brothers, thy courts and kingdoms and 
thy homes 

Are of no avail to thee, when siezes thee the Angel of Death. 
My Lord, purest of the pure, knows all that is within thee. 
Ndnak: pray thou to His Saints ( that they lead thee on to the 
True Path.)"\ 

But Prithia was not to be beaten. He pointed out that GurdSs 
might be reading some special compositions from memory in order 
to please the emperor. At this, he got commissioned the services of 
another Gurmukhi-knowing reader, called Sahib Dyal. When the 
emperor asked him to read from another page at random, the 
following hymn rang out : 

“ Man sees not the Lord within himself. 

And displays the stone-god upon his neck. 

The worshipper of Maya wanders about, deluded by doubt. 

And churns the waters (for butter) and so wastes his life away. 
The stone that he calls his god. 

Drowns the man along with itself. 

O God, I am a great sinner who has. betrayed Thy salt. 

* According to “A Hiitory of the Sikhs'* (Ganda Singh & Tcja Singh) the meeting took place at 
Gomdwal in 1598, when the Granth was still under preparation. Giani Gian Singh says the 
meeting took place at Baula (Twarikh Guru Khalsa, I*. 81). in 1604. Akbar was not in the Panjab 
at this time. In GomdwVl the Gum met Akbar in 1598 penctially. If the Book was taken le him 
after its completion it could have been only in Agra, where the emperor then was, which seems 
highly i m p robable. 

Tilang. M. 5. 
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1 ride the boat of stone and seek to reach the far end. 

Meeting the Guru, I knew my Lord, 

And saw the Perfect Builder of our Destiny 
Pervade the earth, the waters and the interspace,"* 

On his request, still another hymn was read out to him :- 

“ Some call Thee Ram, others Khuda, 

Some serve Thee as Gosain, others as Allah, 
j But, O beneficent God , Thou art the only doer and the cause. 
So bless me Thou with Thy Mercy, O Compassionate One. 
Some go to the (Hindu) holy places, others to perform hajj, 
Some offer Thee oblations, while others bow down before Thee. 
Some read the Vedas, others the Semitic texts: 

Some are robed in while, others in blue. 

Some are called Turks, others are termed Hindus, 

Some seek the (Hindu) heaven, others the ( Muslim ) paradise. 
Says Ndnak, 'He who realises the Will of the Lord, 

He alone knows the Mystery of the one, all-powerful God ." f 

The emperor who had already visited the the Guru before and 
accepted his hospitality J was so pleased that he said:- “Excepting 
love & devotion to God, 1 so far find neither praise nor blame to any 
one in this Granth. It is a volume worthy of reverence”.** 

He wanted to offer the Guru a suitable gift for the huge expendi- 
ture he was incurring on the welfare of the people, but the Guru is said 
to have replied : "The house of God and the Saints must be self-sup- 
porting aud not depend upon the imperial gifts. But if Your Majesty 
be so pleased, then the laud-revenue of the farming community for 
this year be remitted for the Panjab, for due to shortage of rain, there 


* Suhi M.5. 
t RSnikali, M.5. 

} According to Badauni, on the 13th of the month of Azur (1593 A.D.), Akbar, with 
a large military contingent, crossed the BcSs and called on GuruArjunat 
GoindwSl "whose character and teaching he appreciated”. He also states that the 
people paid obeisance to the successive Gurus as spiritual leaders and solicited 
their benedictions. According to Akbar Nama by Abul Fazal (Part III, P. 745, trans. 
by*Beveridgc) "On the way (from Lahore from where he started out for Agra on 
Nov. 6, 1598 after a stay of oser 13 years in the Panjab) the emperor accepted an 
entertainment at the house of Arjun Kuru, a notable Brahmin (sic) chief, at 
Govindwfill on the Bias.". 

**Bannerjec & Hayland, the Commentary of Monserrate(Intr. V, VII). 
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are near famine conditions in the land.” The emperor complied with 
the wishes of the Guru and this not only brought much-needed solace 
to the peasantry but also increased considerably the Guru’s influence 
and fame among all communities, and his slanderers were humbled. 

This, however, had not disheartened Prithia and he kept on 
plotting against the Guru with his friend, Sulhi Khan. The 
latter on the pretext of collecting land-revenue, proceeded to attack 
the Guru at Amritsar. Some interested people tried to instil fear in 
the mind of the Guru, but he refused either to change his place of 
residence or to ask for a compromise with the marauder and offered 
prayers to God for his protection, as the Adi Granth testifies (Asa 
M.5). Fortunately, on the way, Sulhi’s horse bolted and he was burnt 
in a brick-kiln. There is a hymn by Guru Arjun commemorating 
this occasion, included in the Adi Granth (Bilawal M. 5), which 
says: 


"The Lord hits protected me front the attack of Sulhi; 

Lor, he could carry nut out his foul design and he, the defiled 
one , died in disgrace. 

The Lord chopped off hi \ head with Hi\ mighty axe. 

And la, in an instant, he was reduced to the dust. 

He thought evil of me and evil consumed him in its Jire .* 

And lie who created Him destroyed him too. 

Nothing of him remained— neither sons, nor jriends, nor 
riches, nor kinsmen. 

Says Niinak : I'm a Sacrifice unto that Master, who has fulfilled 
the Word of His slave!" 

But on October 17, 1605, Akbar died and was succeed’ 1 by 
Jahangir, notorious for hi; lax moral life which lie t r i ■ I to get 
condoned by the ulema by dancing to their orthodox views on Islam.') 
Reports were reaching his ears through Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 

• Also see Todi M.5 in this context. 

t His first wife, daughter of RSjS Bhagwan DSs & mother of Kliusru, took opium 
& died on account of his ill-treatment of her, though in Ivs 7 u:ak he blames her 
death (1604) on Khusru’s atti.’ude towards him (!) [vol I, pp 55 66 tr. by Beve- 
ridge). Akbar wanted to disinhci it him in favour of kliusru for his dislovaliy (& 
his wanton cruelty & excessive use of opium <Sc liqour> a i rested him & put him 
in chains, for ten days, slapped & abused him (Nov. 1604). but la'cr reconciliation 
was affected through Akbar’s mother & his wives. (Ahul F.i/ai’s Akbar Nil md, Tr. 
Beveridge, III, P. 1244). 
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popularly known as Mujadid Alif Sani, an extremely bigoted and 
well-known Sunni divine of Sirhind, of the growing influence of 
the Guru, particularly among the Muslims. The Sheikh, therefore, 
might also have urged the King-emperor to counteract and destroy 
him.* 

Jahangir was therefore looking out for a suitable opportunity 
firstly to please the orthodox ulema, and secondly to remove a source 
of potential rival power in the most sensitive region of India. And 
this he got when his son, Khusro, rebelled against him and was 
marching through the Panjab towards Afghanistan. Jehangir 
admits as much in his memoirs, called Tuzak-i-Jehangiri. Writes he: 
‘•At Goindwal, on the bank of the river Beas, lived a Hindu, Arjun by 
name, in the garb of a Pir or Sheikh. Thus, many innocent Hindus 
and even foolish and ignorant Musalmans he brought into his fold who 
beat the drum noisily of his self-appointed prophethood. He was called 
Guru. From all sides, worshippers came to offer their homage to him 
and put full trust in his word. For three or four generations, they 
had warmed up this shop. For a long time I had harboured the wish 
that I should set aside this shop of falsehood or I should bring him 
into the fold of Islam.” 

He writes further : 

‘‘In these days, Khusro passed through this way.f This foolish 
person resolved to call on him. Khusro halted for a time at this place 
and this man came to see him and discoursed with him on many 
matters and also applied with saffron to his forehead what the Hindus 


* In his letter to Sheikh Farid BukhSri, alias MurtazS Khfin, Governor of LShore, 
the Mujaddid approves gleefully of the execution of the Guiu in these words 

“The execution at this time of the accursed Kfifir of Goindwal with whatever 

motive is an act of highest grace for the followers of IslSm.” (Maktubfit-i 

•Imam Rabbani, Vol. I, Part iii, letter No. 193). 

t That Guru Arjun received & honoured Khurso in his Court was not without 
reason. The British Ambasador in the court of Jahangir, SIR Thomas Roe (in his 
Embassy, ed. by Foster, 1889, 2 vols) has this to say of him “Sultan Khusru, the 
eldest brother of Prince Khuram, (later Shah JahSn) is both extremely beloved & 
honoured of all men (almost adored & very justly) for his noble parts. If he prevails 
in his rights, his kingdom will be a sanctuary for Christians, whom he loves & 
honours, favouring learning, valour, the discipline of war, and abhoring all 
covetousness. If the other (Khurram) win(s), we shall be the losers. He is a hater 
of all Christians, proud, subtile, false & barbarously tyrannous”. 
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call Kashkch ( Tilak ) and consider as a good omen. When I heard 
this account personally, I already knew about his false pretences. So 
I ordered that he be brought into my presence, that his property be 
confiscated and his sons and other possessions be made over to 
Murtaza Khan and he be dealt with (put to death) in accordance 
with the political (siyasat) and the common law of the land (Yasa*).” 

This unassailable evidence makes three things obvious: 

(1) That the Guru’s “political crime” of ‘‘calling upon” Khusro 
and applying a saffron-mark to his forehead, was an after-thought 
on the part of Jahangir who had already made up his mind either to 
put the Guru to death or to bring him into the fold of Islam, not 
because he was a political rebel, but because innocent Muslims as 
much as Hindus were accepting him as their spiritual leader. 

(2) There is no mention in the King’s memoirs of any heavy fine 
having been imposed upon the Guru who being unable to pay was 
put to death, or his son later put into prison for that reason. 
Dabhiihi , however, mentions a fine having been imposed, though all 
Sikh historical records are silent about it. 

(3) The story of a Chandu having anything to do with this 
martyrdom is a concoction of the Sikh chroniclers, like the authors 
of Melima Parkash and Gurpariap Surya Granth. It may be that 
some Hindu employee of Murtaza Khan called Chandu may have 
been associated with the process of extreme tortures inflicted for five 


* Yasa is a Turkish word, meaning pact, law, code (of la vs) — (I urkish-Lnglish 
Dictionary by Wahid Moran, published by Turkish Ministry of Education, p. 
1 382). It docs not mean, as Kapur Singh has suggcitcd,” a law applicable to holy- 
men whose death was brought about without spilling blood.” Nor docs it mean 
”\cngcance, murder oi iobber>” as Bhai Vir Singh opines, (A\ht-Uur Chamatkdr, 
Part II, P. S9>, though as the word is of central Asian origin and was first used by 
Chengiz KhSn for his laws which were extremely cruel, its connotations might be 
these. “SiySsat”, according to V. A. Smith means "capital punishment” (Oxford 
History of India, p. 258) and was employed in this sense in the days of the Tugh- 
laqs. 

It is recorded by the Sikh chroniclers that the Guru was given extieme tortures. He 
was seated on a red-hot iron pan and burning sand poured over his head. He was 
ihcn boiled in a kettle. (Some even go so far as to suggest that he was later unsuc- 
cessfully sought to be sewn up in cow’s hide) and when his body was full of blisters, 
he was consigned to the river Ravi for further torture or was just drowned-(Dariye- 
Boreo). (See Panth Parkash, B. Rattan Singh and Bans&tvall n&nta by Kesar Singh 
Chhiber). 
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consecutive days on the Guru (May 24 - 29) which led to the curre- 
ncy of the story in order to mitigate the wrath of the people against 
the emperor and his regime. 

Moreover, we are aware that Jahangir followed closely on the 
heels of Khusro and, according to his own account, he crossed over 
to Goindwal on the afternoon of April 15,1606, where lie learnt 
that Khusro had been arrested. Now, he takes it easy and loams 
about in the territory of Majha for twelve days and reaches Lahore 
on April 27. Upto then, he hears nothing of the part played by 
Guru Arjun in the affairs of Khusro, who is brought into his presence 
at Lahore on May 1. The emperor inflicted severe punishments on 
his 700 accomplices upto May 7, but there is no news yet of Guru 
Arjun’s involvement. Another fortnight passes and suddenly on or 
immediately after May 20, he is informed of the Guru’s such serious 
misdemeanour that he orders him to be put to death! On the other 
hand, when, during his pursuit of Khusro, Jahangir learnt of the 
blessings the former hid received from Sheikh Nizam of Thanesar, 
the emperor immediately called him into his presence and providing 
him with the necessary expense, expelled him out of the realm, and 
sent him out to Mecca (as a punishment!) 

Lven the rebcl-prince, Khusro , himself was not put to death. 
His vision was blinded (though partially) and six months later the 
father relented so much that he employed a skilled Persian physician 
to restore his eye sight. On his success to a great extent, the physi- 
cian was rewarded with the title of Masih-ul-Zannm (Elliot, VI, 
Pp. 448-49). 

It is clear, therefore, that the Guru was tortured to death not so 
much for political as for religious reasons. While saying so, one 
cannot be oblivious of the fact that Jahangir who in the initial stages 
(he succeeded to the imperial throne on Nov. 3, 1605) acted as a 
fanatic (due possibly to the hostility of the Muslim orthodoxy his 
father had generated against himself for his Din-i-IIahi), later turned 
very sympathic to other religions, particular Hinduism & Christianity. 
SIR Thomas Roe (who was accredited to him as a British envoy) 
considers him an atheist when he met him first in 1616, others that 
he became somewhat of a Deist, Sufi or Vedantin. But when hosti- 
lities began with Goa, then a Portugese settlement, he got all Christian 
churches which he favoured earlier (possibly to secure Portugese 
trade & their support against the British) closed down. He also 
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passed severe orders against the Jains of Gujarat ‘’but that was 
because he considered them to be seditious.” All Sikh historical 
records confirm his having befriended Guru Hargobind later in life. 
His differences with Guru Arjun came too early in his reign & political 
motives got mixed up with religion. The blessings offered to Khusro 
by the Guru were usual in the case of all visitors, big or small, 
and even the application of a saffron-mark on his forehead (which 
was wholly unusual for the Guru's house), was a religious ceremony 
and not a material help to the rebel prince. He may have, like his 
grand-father, Akbar, before him, and indeed like every other visitor, 
even partaken of food in the Guru’s free kitchen. But that he should 
have been offered monetary assistance or that the emperor should have 
imposed a heavy fine on the Guru which he failed to pay (as J. N. 
Sarkar and Mohsin Fani allege) seems to be untrue. Even the empe- 
ror himself does not give any indication about it in his Tuzak. How, 
then, does the Guru become a political rebel or ‘a revenue-defaulter’ 
( as J. N. Sarkar puts it) passes one’s comprehension, and the only 
reason one can deduce from the King’s own version is that it was a 
most callous case of religious persecution* The Guru incurred the 
wrath of the sovereign not only because ‘‘innocent” Hindus but also 
“misguided” Muslims were accepting him as their religious leader, 
and the movement of synthesis which Akbarthad set his heart upon 
and which collapsed immediately on his death and in which the 
Guru’s movement was proving such a solid success became an eye- 
sore to Jahangir and his. orthodox ulema, and the Guru became the 
first martyr for religious freedom of all men, not only in Sikh history, 
but in the entire annals of Hindustan till then. 

The emperor’s orders were carried out, in every detail, on May 
30, 1606 A.D. 


* A Jesuit missionary. Father Ferdinand Guerreiro S. J. (died, 1617) in his letter 
published in 1609 in Lisbon in the Annual Relations, 1406 1607 (Part IV, Book III, 
Ch. V, of 138-151/r) & reprinted in Coimbra in 1931, Vol If, pp. 366-370 confirms 
th<s. Inter-alia, the letter reads : — 

“When the Prince (Khusru) was flying from Agra, he passed through a place 
where was living a man they call the Guru of the gentiles (heathens) as amongst 
us the Bishop and Pope, of theirs. He was held as a Saint and venerated as their 
universal head, and the Prince went to meet him. He asked for some good omen. 
He gave it to him for the newly reigning Prince and put a tikka on his head 
although this one (the Guru) was a gentile and the Prince a Moor (i.e. a Muslim), 
ytt the Prince was the son of a gentile woman. Thus, owing to the opinion (the 
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Prince) had of the Saintlines of that (Guru), he took that mark as a sign of the good 
success of his undertaking. 

"When the King had the Prince in his hands, he sent for the said Guru, held him 
prisoner, and some gentiles interceded for thair Saint. Finally, he was condemned 
(to pay) more than 1,00,000 cruzados, and a rich gentile begged the mercy of the 
King, coming forward to stand credit for the said Guru, I say for that money; 
the King handed him (the Guru) over to him (the rich gentile). It appears the 
rich gentile hoped for some interventions to succeed in remitting also the fine. He 
was mistaken - he gave every day new torments to this Saint. He ordered to give 
him much torture-, he took away his food, he did him thousand and one dishonours. 
In that way their good Pope died, overwhelmed by the sufferings, torments and 
dishonours 

This letter mentions two additional items of information, such as wc do not find in the Tuzak 
One, that he was fined, and secondly that some nch Hindu had pledged to pay the fine and the Guru 
was handed over to him for some time to extract this fine, but later as perhaps the money could 
not be raised and hopes for the remittance of fine were not fulfilled, the Guru was tortured to death. 
Who this rich Hindu was? Was he Chandu 7 Why the whole community was not able to collect 
this sum for the release of the Guru, we arc not told. The latter part espec ially is hard to bchcvc. 
Possibly, the emperor m order to soothe the feelings of the Sikhs had agreed to release the Guru, 
on payment of a fixed sum, but later changed his mind His own w riting is explicit on the point 
why he wanted to put the Guru to death : his universal religious appeal The "help" rendered to 
Khusro by the Guru was only an excuse to do him to death. It also becomes clear that being the 
son of a Hindu mother, Khusro may himself have requested the application of a Tikka to his head 
by the Guru as a good omen, and not that it was a general practice in the Guru’s house. 

+ Such is the quirk of history that a rare synthesiser like Akbar, was not allowed rest even in his 
grave, at Sikandra, near Agra. The Jals in the neighbourhood who revolted in the days of 
Aurangzeb (in 1688) "dugup, in 1691, Akbar's bones from his grave, threw them into fire and 
burnt them!" (Oxford History of India, P. 336) Today his name is totalis forgotten While 
orthodox Muslims have treated him as a renegede from Islam, Hindu India honoured a Rajput 
princeling of Mewar, Rana Parxap, who fought against him, as their national hero, not Akbar who 
brought Hindus & Muslims on a single spiritual & political platform • 



CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIO-POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF INDIA AS 
DEPICTED IN THE ADI GRANTH 


No historian of the Sikhs has cared to coll out of the voluminous 
Sikh Scripture, THE ADI GRANTH, the socio-political conditions 
of the middle ages in India. Of course, these are not gathered in 
any single chapter of the Granth, but have to be mrncred through 
careful and laborious research from the idioms, metaphors and 
similes pertaining to such conditions. Hut this is a source-material 
whose authenticity has never been challenged, and yet no historian 
to date has gathered this, both to reveal the social ideals of the Sikh 
Gurus as well as to pinpoint the social conditions of their age. Occa- 
sionally, there is a direct reference to such conditions, as. for instance 
in the poetry of Guru Nanak where he denounces with extreme 
passion the cruelty, the bigotry and the extortionist ways of the kings 
and their courtiers : 

“ The Kali age is the Kmje, king s ore butt hers, and righuuiis- 
n ess has taken stings. 

Where can one Jiml the muon of Truth in this dark night <>( 
falsehood , () where 

Ninak calls kings ‘tigers' and their courtiers ‘running dogs,' 
“who wake people out of their beds.” The “king’s servants tear 
their nails into the bodies of the subjects and suck their blood. ’’ “The 
QJzis who sit in the courts to minister justice, rosary in hand and 
the name of Khudil on their lips, commit injustice if their palm is 
not greased. And if someone challenges them, lo, they quote the 
scriptures!” ‘‘Greed is the King and Sin the Courtier. Falsehood is 
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their honoured official, Lust their assistant. And lo, they all 
assemble each day to confer on the matters of state!” 

The society is divided into the extremely rich and gruellingly 
poor. ‘‘The rich enjoy themselves to the full, drunk with their youth 
and beauty. Their beds are soft; they wear silk, their tresses are 
smoothed behind their ears. Proud in i heir minds, they ride 
elephants, with golden canopies over their heads. And their harems 
are full of choice beauties.” 

The revenue officials (Patwaris) in the village with whom the 
peasantry had to come into direct contact, every day, "sting like 
snakes.” "The officials of the state are great deceptors. They trap 
even their own mothers, fathers and friends.” The Chaudhries 
(headmen) of the village are also corrupt and tyrannous, and ‘‘they 
report on and get their kinsmen bound down”. ‘‘The officials are 
1 jke the hawks and deer, who are out to trap their own caste.” ‘‘The 
subjects are blind and pay willing obedience like the dead.” ‘‘The 
wise ones dance and make music, and deck themselves like players on 
the stage to please the crowd.” ‘‘They call each other Mian (title of 
Muslim nobles) and speak the tongue of the foreigner.” ‘‘The temple- 
gods have been taxed, and even God wears the Muslim blue.” ‘‘The 
Khatris have abandoned their religion and hold fast to the Malcchhas ” 
(foreigners). ‘‘People arc not averse to the eating of meat over which has 
been breathed the foreign tongue (or Kalima, as the Muslims do)!’ 

‘‘Greed is like the dark prison-house: unrighteousness is like the 
fetters on one’s feet. Money-gathering is like being constantly 
hammered. Sin is like the overpowering Kotwal ” (Police chief). 

Slavery is also rampant though it is not dehumanised. Slavery is 
denounced vehemently, though the ungrudging loyalty to the master 
is quoted as a fitting example for man's devotion to God. The slaves 
are bought and sold; and a stamp is burnt into their forehead to 
indicate to whom they are obligated in debt or otherwise. “How 
fortunate am 1 that God has bought me over for a price, like a slave. 
My wages are the Guru’s Word and I do whatever I’m bidden to.” 
“My father is a slave (of God), so also my mother. I’m the offspring 
of slaves. My mother dances and my father sings and in their 
company,! too sing the praises of God, my King." "]’m The slave of 
my Guru, and lo, he has inscribed his insignia on my forehead, for I 
have to pay off a great debt to him.” “He who obeys his master, gets 
double wages: he who doesn’t, gets a beating of shoes.” Who will 
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honour t lie poor in such a society? “No one looks upon the poor 
with favour. The man of poverty may try as hard as he would, but 
the rich look not towards him. If the poor one goes to the rich, the 
rich man turns his back upon him.” 

The poor wander from place to place. “The calves, the poor, 
the slaves and the wayfarers are separated from their kins even in the 
rains, when the snakes, the deer, the fish and the bride in bed with 
her spouse are in utter joy.” The rich arc drunk with pride and power. 
“He who has ten maunds of grain and four takk&s in his purse, he 
walks not straight. He is puffed up that he has an estate of a hundred 
villages or is endowed with a Jagir of two lakh takkas." Nanak 
calls the rich, “blind and deaf” and “confused in mind”. The account- 
taking of the Yama (Angel of death) is compared (and not unjustly) 
to the extortionist village-bania, when he comes to ask of the debtor 
the account and faces him with his debts. “The debtor is pressed as 
the sesame seeds are in the oil-prc<s.” “Friendship with a moneylen- 
der (Kirar) is false, and leads only to falsehood." “He who has 
turned his back upon God gathers debts like poison.” 

The villages are. therefore, depleted of their men-folk at regular 
intervals, though not on account of political upheavals; but due to 
extortionist hjnias, taxes and tax-gatherers. “O father, I shall bide 
not in this village, for the Klyuili, ( Kilyastha or Banitl) like my 
conscious mind, makes demands upon me every hour (ghari)." “And 
when the balance becomes unbearable, the five peasants desert their 
farm, and lo, their master like the soul, is bound down." 

The Hindu society is divided rigidly into four castes. Hut certain 
startling revelations arc made about the private, Icchrous lives of (he 
Brahmins. “The dancing girl sings in the home o! the Brahmin.” 
“They who wear the sacred thread have sharp knives in their hands." 
“He marries off the daughter of his client with due ceren ony only 
if he gets his wages. And so also when he shows the Path to the 
devotees.” “His mind is blind, but he calls himself the wise one." 
“The speech of the Brahmin is in Sanskrit, of the Sudra in Prakrit 
(or, the people’s tongue).” “He wraps round himself a dhoti of 
three and a half yards and he has three bands to his sacred thread. 
But, call him not the Saint of God; he is but a thug of Banaras.” 
(Kabir). Was Banaras a well-known centre of the thugs in the days 
of Kabir? “He (Namdcva) was driven out of the temple for they 
called him an untouchable (sudra )!" That is why, in the words of 
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Kabir, “though the world is like a house of wood on fire, it is the 
'wise* Pandits who’d be consumed by it, while the innocents will be 
saved.” 

In the hierarchy of castes, the sweepers ( chuhras , or chandals) 
are considered by the society to be the lowest. Those who compete 
with them in this honour are dogs and thugs. The drummer or the 
drummer-woman ( doomani ), is comparable only to the butcher. The 
greatest transformation that a devotee of God can hope to attain in 
human life is “to be transformed from a sweepress to a BrShmin 
woman!” 

Not only are the Sudras denied the reading (or even the hearing) 
of the Hindu Scriptures, but even women are denied this privilege. 
They are innocent playthings of man, fit only for a hunt by man, ‘the 
eternal hunter*. They are to keep their faces covered even before 
their spouses, and burn themselves alive when their husbands die. 
The imagery of a devoted, unquestioning, mule and humble woman 
of sweet speech, her breath sweetened with the chewing of the betel- 
leaf and five nuts, of utter beauty, decked with sixteen kinds of 
embellishments, who is redeemed only if her spouse is pleased with 
her (he may yet be displeased even after all her efforts, for, his love, 
like God’s, is his prerogative— he may deny this to a seeming lover 
and enjoy another woman’s bed not so wise and clever and beauteous 
and ostentatious), is employed extensively in the Adi Granth to 
denote the human spirit in love with ihc eternal spouse of us all, our 
God. “One wife, one man” applies only to the woman and not to 
the man who may enjoy whomsoever he chooses if he has the means 
and the capacity to. A widower will certainly re-marry, but the 
widow never. “She will wear black,' keep her hair dishevelled, appear 
notin public or on an auspicious occasion even before the family, 
like the one whom her husband has deserted.” 

An acceptable bride must have “sons as her off-spring, should 
be of unblemished character, of fine chiselled features, white of 
colour, rob:d in red, of eyes like a deer’s or the lotus flower, expert 
in many fine arts, from a good, large and prosperous family, obedi- 
ent, ever-content (“even if she is starved or served unbuttered bread 
and has the hard ground to sleep on”), an expert cook, stitcher, 
handicrafter and spinner at the spinning wheel, a watchful supervisor 
of the household, who should accommodate every wish of the joint 
family.” For a virgin, or for one whose spouse is abroad, all decora- 
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tions arc a taboo. A woman, though necessary for every household, 
is yet an expendable comm nitty. Daughters arc considered inauspi- 
cious and even murdered .it birth, or if found in illicit relationship. 

The curse and the oppression of the joint family, however, finds 
expression through the ever-suffering bride: “My mother-in law is 
my enemy, my father-in-law is garrulous. My husband’s e'der 
brother t/e;/:) burns me at every step.” “How cursed is my mothet- 
in-law who permits me not even to meet w ith my spouse.” “How 
happv I am that my spouse has separated me from my mother in- 
law’s h-niv. and his brothers and their wives are as dead to me. Now 
f'o '.uver I’ll sutler their tv runny 

\s il'C arts like dancing, music, etc , were tied down to 
religious ritual, those who performed them did so morels to amuse 
the crowds and collect coins rather lb in express their inmost selves 
through them. To dramatise the I ves of Rama and Krishna, through 
s and Rasas, for popular amusement, scents to be common at the 
hands of folk dancers and performers who arc not held in high 
esteem I be the •? 'e-houses are no . thcr than the temple-halls or 
the cairts if the Kinr-. Hut. open or imptev ised theatre is the 
m.st .i>iii:n,'P f he pavers desk then -e.ves with m.ii \ finds of line 
dresses and bead a ears, paint their arms .md fu-.es. and tn.umisc the 
crowd even t hr. • .v dust in their heads a: cl roll in the dust, or strike 
their heads aciinst the hard ground (see .Va di Y,ir. \f 1 ) Kabir has 
compared (>od with a painter tchitr.ik.ir) and there is a mention a!\.> 
of an Art callers (chitr.ish.il.i) I he houses of the riJi are painted 
with man;, kinds ot motifs from the (a tvnicul Irdun habit 

for outer exhibitionism and inner loneliness) ’ 

There are various kinds of ritualistic practises indulged m to tiap 
the unwary. "S >mc keep their eyes closed and hold their nose 
(i.e. bre.itii ) " ‘ O liers live in silence, deck themselves w ith leaves 
or wander about naked.” “Some practise six kinds of works.’’ 
“The A’ ipriti r curry their hogging bowls ( A'./wumA//) m their hands 
and beg from door to door.” “Some shave their heads, others wear 
matted hair or keep a tuft.” “They (Yogis and S.idhus) wear the 
ochre robes.” “Some live in the crematoriums or in the wastes or 
woods and eat dirt and throw ashes in their heads." (,\s,i di V.»r ,\f | ) 
-They wear not cotton, but leather.” * I he .SVow.j, (Jamas) drend 
clean water, do not bathe themselves and drink mud. They beg for 
the left overs from door to door. They p/uck their hair and search 
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for worms in their excreta (in order to save their life). They march 
in a line, one after the other.” (Majh-Ki-Var, M. 1.). ‘Then there 
arc the Kanpatia Yogis, with their torn ears and large ear-rings, with 
a horn to blow, t heir bodies sn eared with ashes, wearing a beggar’s 
robes, a staff in one hand and a begging bowl in the other, with 
deer-skins to squat on to meditate.” ‘‘They show miracles to the 
people like flying in the air, disappearing at will, living buried in 
snows or underground, and eating iron and other uneatables, cursing 
or blessine people with boons.” ‘‘Some ascetics put their bodies 
to great torture, and even immolate themselves by being sawn alive, 
or sleep on iron nails, walk barefooted, remain naked, do not accept 
cooked food and live on milk or vegetables, and perform extreme 
austerities.” On the other hand, the Chtirv-lkiya* or Yam-margis 
drink wine, cat meat and indulge in sex as a matter of ritual. The 
ways of t lie Yogis and their 1 2 sects, the ten divisions of the Sanyasis, 
and of a myriad other sects like A\adhut%, .\faunis, Bhagautis, 
Tantrics , Jangams, Jyotshis, Jainas, Brahmins, and various types of 
Muslim ascetics, sufis, pirs, etc . are detailed in the Adi Granth at 
great length. 

The Brahmins perform yagnas and other rituals, read the Vedas 
and Sastras — all for wages -bathe themselves at or visit (like other 
caste Hindus) sixty-eight Hindu pilgrim-stations in India, notably 
Tri\eni (the confluence of the three sacred rivers— Garga. Jamuna 
and Saraswati— at Prayag or Allahabad), Ganga (at Haridwar) and 
Gang.i again at Kashi (Banaras). “They wash the wood before they 
raise fire,” ‘‘do not accept food cooked by another.” “dig up their 
hearths rather than use the one built upon *he earth,” “plaster 
their homes and their kitchen-squares with cow-dung which is consi- 
dered most sacred." Birth and death are both considered inauspicious 
and the woman especially is not allowed to touch anything or anyone 
for forty days after its occurrence, till, after due ceremony- and ex- 
pense, her “impurity” is washed off. fven menstruation makes a 
woman “impure” during that period. (Asa di Var. M.I.). 

There are so many rituals to be performed by the house-holder 
over which only the Brahmin can preside, and so much is to be 
offered to him and to the relations and castc-men on all occasions— 
birth, marriage, initiation (for men), death, new business, good or 
ill-fortune befalling the household (the birth of a daughter, for 
instance, was a misfortune), propitiation of the dead ancestors on 
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several occasions (especially on auspicious days) every year, etc. 
etc. that one becomes afraid of life. 

But, the BrShmin had also by now compromised, though surrep- 
titiously, with the ruling class of Muslims. “They accept their 
money, and even mimick their ways, and are instrumental in levying 
taxes on the Hindus and all they consider sacred (like the Brahmin 
and the cow).’’ “The Brahmin blows his conch and presides over 
the ceremonies at the houses of tyrants and blood-suckers.” “Even 
the thieves give away in charity to the Brahmins to propitiate their 
dead ancestors!” 

Instead of an inner spiritual realisation or the identity of the 
God and the Soul, the common run of Hindus are inspired not so 
much by the Opnaishadic ideals of a Universal God but the Vedic 
ritual, or Karma Kanda, and by the mythological Pauranic tales. 
The Sikh Scriputures reveal a most remarkable and wide knowledge of 
the Hindu pantheon and their religious beliefs, superstitions and prac- 
tices. Some of the names of the mythological figures which occur, by 
way of illustrations, in the Adi Granth are: Rama and Sita: Radha and 
Krishna; Lakshman (Lachhman), Ravana; Indra; Parsuriima; Ajay; 
Pandavas; Janmeja: Chanderhans; Dhrishat-Budhi; UmS (PSrvati); 
Janaka; Dhoma (the rishi); Dhruva; Kapila; Oodho; Akruru; Ugarsen; 
Sukhdeva; Parikhat, MandbatS; Bhabikhan; Bharathri; DurbasS; 
Hanuman; R5ja Puru; AngrS (the rishi), AjJmal; Balmik; Kavaliapir; 
Ganika; Gaja; Sudima; KubijS; Bidar; Prahlada: Daropadi; SandJ- 
marka; PingalS; Shivji (Shiva); Vishnu; Brahma; Sanaka; Sanadan: 
Sanat Kumar; Suras; Sidhas; Gandharvas; ApasharSs; Mohinis: 
Kinaras* Yakshas; Kansa; Vyasa; Narada; Arjuna; Madhu; Kaitabh; 
Mehkhaja; Harnikasha (Hama Kashyap); Jatasindh: Kalj.mian; 
Rakatbeej; Kalncm; Daryodhana, Kesi, Chanur, etc., etc. 

Eighty eight crores of Sheikhs, fifty six crores of Musahibs, and 
1J lakhs of prophets are sunk in the psyche of the Muslim 
populace. 

The various professions of the people referred to in the Adi 
Granth are : farming (Kirs&n), Carding, weaving (Ju/dhd), washing 
(dhobi); sewing ( Darzi ) extraction of oil from oil-seeds ( Teli ), pottery- 
making ( Kumlhdr ), shopkeeping ( banid ), gardening (MdH), retail or 
wholesale trade ( Banjdrd , Sauddgar), Usury (Shdh), fighting ( Kasha - 
triyas), reading and teaching of the Vedas and presiding over reli- 
gious ceremonies (Brdhmins), shoe-making ( chamdr ), fortune- telling 
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(Jotshl), Jeweller ( Sar&f), broker ( da\&\), goldsmith ( SuniSra ), iron- 
smith ( LohSr ), carpenter ( tarkhSn ), Singer (dhadi), dancer ( Rdsdhiri ), 
groom ( Sais ), drummer (doom), watchman ( PahruS ), magician (Biji- 
gar), barber (AM/), Government or private service ( Chikri ), hunting 
(shikiri), fisherman (Mahi), boatman (Khevat), butcher ( KasSi ). 
cowherd (gawdla), sweeper (chanddl), etc., etc. 

The farms are irrigated through Persian wells, or depend upon 
rainfall. The rainy season is expressed almost in symbols of ecstasy. 
“The rains have come; I’ve found my God.” It is the season of the 
union of the separated couples, and those whose grooms are not at 
home in this season of coolth and verdure (“when the peacocks dance,” 
and "everyone’s shame is covered through abundance of food, fodder, 
cotton and sugarcane”, and ‘ the bride weaves her hair in smooth 
plaits and saturates the parting with Vermillion”) writhe in anguish. 

Some of the metals whose use is extensive at this time are : gold, 
silver, copper, brass, bronze, glass, iron, coal, rubies, pearls, dia- 
monds, and various other precious metals. A mythical stone— “The 
philosopher’s stone” (pdras) — is mentioned over and over again 
whose very touch transmutes the eight baser metals into gold. 

Out of the colours, red is considered the most auspicious. The 
newly-wedded bride is draped in red. so also the man of God when 
he has the unitive experience. Black colour, significantly enough, 
is looked upon as most inauspicious, being the colour of one “who is 
separated from the spouse” or has gathered infamy. Ochre is patro- 
nised by the (fake) Sadhus of various denomintions. But, white is 
the colour of the swan, the Saint, and also of age. Yellow is both 
auspicious, being the colour of spring, as also of the one estranged 
from God (Manmukh). The four Vedas also have a colour associated 
with each, according to their importance. Muslims wear blue, the 
Sufis black, the Hindus white. Green being the colour of verdure 
(and hence of inner illumination) is also auspicious. 

Some of the eatables mentioned in the Adi Granth are : milk, 
(buffalo’s milk has a preference over cow’s); wheat-flour; rice; 
lentils; ghee; salt; sugar; betel-leaves; various kinds of nuts; goat-meat 
and fish; banana; mango; cocoanut; berries; raisin; cloves; refined 
sugar; molasses; grapes; honey, etc. Indian hemp and wine are in use 
both with the yogis and the householders; the rich especially indulge 
in wine (and women). But, tobacco is not mentioned, its use having 
become prevalent only in the days of Jahangir. The home-made wine 
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is prep. tied (especially by the yogis) through fermentation of molasses 
to which are added the Mahuil flowers and the bark of Kikkar , and 
it is distilled through a funnel like an Araq. 

Silks and woollens arc worn by the rich, cotton by the poor. 
Thirts six kinds of delicious foods are mentioned. Paper is indige- 
nously prepared from the Mr tree and ink either from charcoal or the 
lamp-black The earthen lamp is the only means of lighting. The 
sun and the moon arc also compared to two “earthen lamps (dipaV)." 
Theft-, and dacoitics by th'eves and highwaymen are also mentioned 
time and again. The thugs minister a potion to the wayfarers (it is 
called r/ii/g auri) which makes their victims lose his consciousness. 
Prostitutes and procurers are also mentioned with contempt. 

S xteen kinds of womanly embellishments are mentioned — weav- 
ing of hair in smooth plaits: parting the hair in the middle; saturating 
the hair-parting w.th Vermillion (a sign of the wedded state); chewing 
of betel leaf and nuts to sweeten one’s breath; wearing of silks and 
jewellery of various kinds (hand-rings, bracelets, necklace, nose ring, 
ear-rings, etc.). The dried skin of walunt is rubbed on i he lip-- to dye 
them red. A (round or vertical) frontal mark on the forehead (ukkj) 
is considered auspicious. Scents of various kinds are also used, as 
is S"ap “ [he bed of the wedded bride is t figuratively ) decked with 
jewels, rub:cs and diamonds !’’ They wear bangles of ivoiy. Shirts 
and bh uses i cli na-< Iwh). Shalwar and ghagras (bell-hotiom trousers) 
are mentioned, but not (Japan U) fas head even, though references 
to the veiling of the face (g/iu/n/) show clearly that (Ins is the one 
thing women couldn’t do without. Men probably wear their hair long 
and keep untrimmcd beards and moustaches* as signs of pielv. and 
the head is shaven clean only on the death of the father, (hit,, , , y 
the Hindu miles, or by sanyasins. The Muslims, of course, did not 
let their beards grow beyond a handful and trimmed their moustaches 
in the middle, hut the Sufis didn’t. Turban is very much in vogue 
and heard and the turban are considered to he the symbols of 

honour, b 

Hindu women especially wear their hair long and it is a sign of 
dishonour for them to shear their locks, or even to exhibit their 
tresses in public. The custom of dowry is universally prevalent and 


t "Sir palai. dir hi pah. muchhdn hhi patain" (Shalokav . f I arid), 
f "Main hhohna pag d'i, mat mth hoe Joe." (Sha'okas of l and). 
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is approvingly quoted in the Adi-Grandh, even though symbolically : 
“O.Gad, grant me the ‘dowry’ of Thy Name”, though it is also 
stated that dowry of other kinds is “false.” 

The word city or town ( Shahr ) is mentioned by Guru Nanak only 
once in the Adi Grandh, but all other poets (except Ravidas) refer 
only to the village (plrnl or giraon). Guru Nanak calls his country 
“Hindustan,” but never for once does he mention “Panjab" in his 
extensive writings, nor docs any other poet of the Granth. The 
villages arc surrounded by high mud-walls with a few outlets. Apart 
from the poorer sections (who herd together), the richer classes do 
not mix freely, no; are they neighbours to each other. Even the 
money-lenders (Shahs) and the traders ( Vyoparis ) live apart. 

The bazars are covered and the village streets reasonably wide 
for human and animal traffic. For, a narrow street is compared to 
“the streets of hell”, or the bridge leading to it, according to the 
Mud im f.oth (Pws'jh'u) (Shalokas of Farid). The streets are muddy 
which show, that they are not paved. (Ibid) Village Panchayats 
arc held in great esteem. Stones and burnt bricks are used as building 
material tpissibly by the rich) The rich even decorate their buildings 
with camngs and paintings. 

The Hindus are subject to Jc:ia. Even the Brahmin and the cow 
are taxed (and why not ?) The sign of holiness is expressed 
through miracles. The Q.l/i confronts Nimcdeva with two alter- 
natives : “Either accept Islam and uttar "KhuJj". abandoning the 
name of Ram, or perform a miracle and bring to life a dead cow 1” 
“He refused to perform the miracle to save his life, and was ordered 
to be trampled by an elephant, but lo. the elephant made him 
obeisances and thus God intervened to save the honour of his 
devotee.” Hut. the Sikh Gurus denounce miracle making as the work 
of mountcb’rks and showmen. 

The loyal army has four kinds of fighting forces — elephant 
divisions; cavalry, camel corps and infantry. Guru Nanak has 
mentioned the use of "lup.ik" (a small artillery gun) by Babur's men. 
The royal forts have a double wall and arc surrounded by three dykes 
The armies normally use arrows, spears, swords and double-edged 
daggres in war. but the royal camp moves with large harems and 
kitchens, tents, flags, drums and pipes, precious carpets, canopies, 
etc., and the officer' are richly dressed. Even their bodyguards with 
their red tassel and decorated kammarbands arc a sight to see. 
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Hunting expeditions are highly popular with the royally and feudal 
gentry. 

Some of musical instruments mentioned in the Sikh Scripture 
are: Sitdr, Sdrangi, ik-tdrd (one-stringed instrument), inti (pipe), singi 
(horn), rabab (rebeck), bansrt (lu'e), the hand drums (jori and 
dholak), chhaini (cymbals), war-drum (dhol). jhanjar (ankle-bells), 
sankh (conch), kingri (fiddle), blicri (a small drum), sluhndi, etc. Out 
of the trees and flowers, Chtind w (Sandal), simmal, tulsi. haint 
(reed), Arind (castor-oil tree) Knsumbhn (safflower), Akka (swallow- 
wort), Chaupati (water- lily ) ire mentioned again and again. Some of 
the birds, animals and worms referred to in the Adi Grantli (more 
for their inborn habits which they cannot overcome than their mere 
description) are: pig. dog, donkey, cat, jickal, crane, swallow, camel, 
horse, elephant, ant, bumble bee. deer. hawk, garnrn , sparrow, 
parrot, mouse, snakes of various kinds. I:>h, leopard, lion, tiger, 
sheep, charag (kind of hawk), kuhi (kind of hawk), crow, kocl 
(cuckoo), chatrik, peac ick, tandua (shark?), ox, cow, bull, crocodile, 
swan, frog, kirli (lizard), cock, huir.ilo, honey -hoe, goat, eagle, 
monkey, etc. 

Eighty four lakhs of species are mentioned, half in the waters 
and half on land. Four sources of creation (A*/<u'ii.s) ate emphasised, 
namely, Andnj (egg-born). Jatrof (foetus born) I'thhuj (earth-born), 
and Setaj (sweat-born). The earth is supposed to have nine divisions 
(Khand), though they arc not named. The whole universe is divided 
into three parts (the world, the underworld or the world under water, 
and the heavens), and fourteen spheres {lokns). Human speech is 
divided into four catcgor'cs— Madhamd, Bnikliri, Parhd, Biiuinli, 
as it progresses from the throat, tongue, teeth and finally is uttcicd 
with the lips. Seven continents idtpa\) and seven seas arc referred 
to, but not by name. The pipular Hindu belief that the earth is 
supported by a mythical Bull is ridiculed by Guru Nanak, saying 
“there is earth upon earth.” (Japu, M. I). That the sun illumines the 
moon first occurs in the word of Nanak ("sas ghar suv snmdcndd "). 0 
N3nak also rejected the Muslim thesis that there arc only seven 
heavens and seven under-worlds by his declaring emphatically. “There 
arc myriads of hea'ens and underworlds." (Japu. M. I.). And also 
that ours is not the only sun. "There are myriads of suns and moons 
and fndras and spheres.” (Ibid). He also emphasises that they 


• Bhli Jodh Singh thinks this only refers to (he yogic practice of b rath-control- 
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traverse endless miles without end, “though one day all will come to 
an end,” to be reborn again. Ours is not the first creation, “there 
have been many creations and dissolutions before” — all through the 
Will of the One and only God who ever was and will for ever be. 
“In the beginning, there was nothing but chaos— neither sun there 
was, nor moon, neither earth nor waters nor stars. Man there wasn’t 
nor woman, neither trees, nor birds.” (Maru, M.l). So, the thoughts 
about “virtue” and “sin” are also time-bound and change from age 
to age and people to people. (Gauri, Sukhmani, M.5). Matter and 
energy are also interchangeable, for, in essence, they spring from the 
same source. * These last two are indeed revolutionary doctrines, 

one in. the sphere of ethics and the other in the sphere of physical 
science. That the universe came into being in a single atomic 
explosion ( Eko Kwao) is mentioned by Guru NSnak (Japu). 

The fifth Guru, Arjun, refers to human evolution through a very 

slow process, from the worm to tree and bird and animal resulting, 
finally, in the human form.t 

That the seasons (six of these are mentioned) were the result of 
the changing position of the sun in relation to our earth is also 
mentioned (Suraj iko, rut anik"). That life is all-pervading, in the 
plants as much as in water — “which gives life to all” — is emphasised. 
(Asa Var, M.l). As for creation, Guru Nanak has this to say: “First 
God created air; from air was water and from water evolved the three 
worlds and God pervaded all that was.” When and at what period 
of the evolution all this happened is, however, not mentioned. 

Many other customs are also referred to. The dead are bathed and 
draped in silk. Woman beat their breasts in mourning crying “bai- 
hai.” Some are cremated (Hindus), some are buried (Muslims), some 
are cast into the waters (holy men), some are torn by dogs and eagles 
(Parsis). The dead are propitiated by the Hindus ha the belief that 
their Souls are still alive. 

It is the groom who, accompanied by a marriage procession, 
musicians and drummers, would go to the bride's house to solemnise 
the wedding ceremony. The bride is brought to the groom's house in 
a palanquin (doli) where she is initially received with great courtesy. 
Tho mother-in-law waves water over her head and drinks it. Oil is 
poured on the threshold (as an auspicious omen) before she crosses it. 

* NSnak, to tukham, toi osthM. (Gauri Sukhmani, M.S) 
t Adi-Graolh, Gauri Guarcri, M.S. 
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To go abroad, that is, to go out of one’s own village, is a source of 
great anguish to the bride left behind with her in-laws. To cross the 
seas was considered extremely treacherous. Perhaps that is how the 
world is often compared to an “impassable sea,” though it is often 
mentioned that ships, boats and rafts carry one across to the other 
shore. 

Cow is considered sacred by the Hindus, and pork is forbidden 
to the Muslims. To appropriate another’s due is like tasting “the 
forbidden meats.’’ With temperate or cold weather is associated 
also spiritual poise, and with the heat of the summer months ‘‘the 
agony of separation.” How sensitive! 

Sixty-eight places of Hindu pilgrimage are mentioned time and 
again. Some of the places sacred to the Hindus which are mentioned 
byname are Jugannath puri, Hardwar. Kashi, Kcdara, Kurekshetra, 
Mount Kaila>h, (Java, the risers Ganga, Saraswati, Jamunu, 
Godasari and (iomti. Pruvag (Allahabad), Daw.wka. Bindraban, lake 
Mansarovar, Rikhikesh and Mathura. As for the Muslims, only 
Kaabu is mentioned as their most sacred place of pilgrimage, though 
the common mass also pay homage to the tombs ofpirs and faqirs. 
Other name places mentioned in the Adi Ciranth are: Hindustan, 
Orrisa, Kabul. Lanka, Karlarpur, Khadur, Khurasan and Beas. Which 
shows clearly that except for the river Godavari in the south, 
Hindustan is identified by and large with northern and eastern India. 

The guests and hoi) men are treated with great consideration. 
As a sign of reverence, the dust of a holy man’s feet anoints the 
devotees’ forehead. The seekers (like the young in relation to the 
old) fall at the feet of the revered one. Money ( damn ) is freely in 
use as an item of exchange. The miserly bury their treasures 
underground, and are very often deprived of them by thieves, or 
worms (or women). The poor do not normally eat the buttered bread 
and live in improvised mud tenements, as against the luxurious foods 
and decorated palaces ( dhaular ) of the rich. 



CHAPTER IX 


BHAI GURDAS 

And The Sikh Way Of Life 


Bhai Gurdas, a Bballa Khatri, was a near relation of the third 
Guru, and was converted to Sikhism in 1579 A. D. by the fourth 
Guru, Ram Das. A great scholar of Persian and Sanskrit and of 
comparative religion, he is a poet of superb beauty, his most famous 
compositions being Vdrs in Panjabi (ballads, 40 in number, the 41st 
being by another poet, Gurdas Singh, a contemporary of the tenth 
Guru) and Kabits and Swayyds in Braj Bhasha, Through these work$, 
he offers a most authoritative interpretation of the Guru’s Word. 
Guru Arjun, it is said, wanted to incorporate some of his works in 
the Adi Granth, but, in his humility, he declined the honour. The 
Guru thereupon blessed his work as the “key to the understanding 
of the Sikh Scriptures.” He was the scribe of the Adi Grantb, 
preached the Sikh doctrine far and wide from Kabul to Kashi, and 
died at Goindwal in 1637 A. D. A socio economic history of tfie 
times could be culled from his works. 

It would be worthwhile to quote briefly from his writings as to 
what was his understanding of Sikhism in his times. 

(1) Salutations to the Guru who blessed us with the mantram of 
the True Name (Sat Nam), and emancipated us, ferrying us across 
the Sea of material existence. Lo, the fear of birth-and-death for 
us is no more, nor doubt, nor separation. Everyone comes here to 
go out, and thus suffers pain in the midst of a world of illusion. The 
punishment of death hangs over the head of the evil-doers, for they 
waste away their human birth. But they who hold fast to the feet of 
the Guru are emancipated through the True Word. They confirm 
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their faith in meditation of the Name (Nam), compassion (Dan) and 
inner purity (Isnan), and with devotion, they celebrate the Guru’s 
Deeds. As one sows, so one reaps. 

(2) Out of the eighty-four lakhs of species, the human birth is 
the most sublime. So one must devote it to pious works and share 
the fruit of one’s toil with others. One should make content his 
fellow-beings and drink the wash of their feet. One should abandon 
not humility and fall at the feet of the others. One should emanci- 
pate not only oneself, but also the other men of faith. 

(3) There are four sects of the Muslims and four castes of the 
Hindus, but due to ego, they slander and tussle with each other. 
The Hindus consider Gang:! and Banaras to be sacred, the Muslims 
look upon Mecca and Kaaba as the abode of God. The Muslims 
stick to circumcision, the Hindus to the sacred thread and the frontal 
mark. Some call their God Ram, others Rahim. The two names 
are of the same God, but these divide them into two separate ways. 
They care not for the Vedas or the Katebs (Semitic texts), for the 
devils are enticed by the greed for worldly goods. Truth is now the 
concern of no one: the Btahmtns and the Mullahs are interested only 
in dissentions. And so the world comes and goes. 

(4) One becomes a disciple (i.e. a Sikh) not through talk, but 
by dying in life. Illuminated by faith and contentment, one becomes 
a martyr to the cause, dispelling one’s doubts and fears. One slaves 
for the Master and does as he is bidden, caring not for hunger or 
sleep. He brings water and grinds corn for the others, washes their 
feet and waves fan to them. At peace with himself, he neither weeps 
nor laughs. He who becomes such a perfect Dervcsh, l,c alone tastes 
the nectar of love, and is blessed and fulfilled like the new moon of 
the Id. 

(5) He who loses, wins: he who wins is the loser in the end. 

(6) The humble are forever victorious: the egotists always lose. 

(7) Of all ways, the way of the householder is the best. 

(8) All rituals are false -yagnas, the raising of the sacred fire, 
Japa, tapa, continence and forced discipline, customary charities, 
pilgrimages, asceticism, belief in tarttra and itunira, yogic postures, 
fasting and worship, blessing and cursing, miracle-making and other 
such deceptions, belief in tombs and crematoriums and yoginis and 
saviours, Shiva and Shakti, gods and goddesses. Only the Guru's 
Word saves, or the companionship of the holy. 
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(9) Belief in omens, good and bad, leads one to disillusionment. 

(10) The path of the Guru’s Sikh is like a razor's edge, finer than 

the hair, and to taste what is tasteless, for one must abandon one’s 
cravings, and the love of the Other, and yoke oneself to the service 
of the One alone. 

(11) In power, to become powerless, in honour to feel humble, 
being wise and to remain innocent and to submit ever to the Will 
of God— such a one is approved both in this world and the next. 

(12) Sacrifice I am to the one who is humble from within, who 
touches not another’s woman nor wealth, who slanders no one and 
returns good for evil, who eats little and sleeps little, who serves his 
fellowmen, who gets cheated (of his self) but cheats not another, 
who looks upon all alike, who lives in the world but is not of it, who 
disciplines his outgoings, and is devoted ever to the Guru's feet. 

(13) Of all persons, the most abominable is an ungrateful 
wretch. 

(14) One must love the Guru as a Cluikori loses the moon, as a 
chak\i craves for the sun, as lotus flowers in the love of water, as 
a peacock dances at the sight of the clouds, as is the longing of the 
wife for her spouse and of the mother for the child. 



CHAPTER X 


GURU HAR GOBIND 

(1595—1644 A. D ) 


Guru Hargobind was only eleven years when his father became 
a martyr. According to the orders of emperor Jahangir, the Guru's 
son must have been put under arrest along with his father, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it was not so. The Sikh chroniclers are, 
however, unanimous that it was not his son but five other Sikhs who 
were arrested and tortured to death along with the Guru. They as- 
sert that it was six years later that the sixth Guru was confined by 
the emperor in the fort of Gwalior for charges other than those level- 
led against his father, for a period which varies from forty days to 
twelve years ! It may be, argue some others, that the very young age 
of Hargobind made the emperor relent from putting him into prison 
earlier, but this is hardly a sufficient explanation * 


• If we are to go by the dales of the Guru's m image an.l the birth of his sons 
and daughter, it becomes obvious that the Guru's incarceration must have been 
along with hu father's or immediately, thereafter. All Sikh chroniclers are unani- 
mously of the view that Guru Arjun died in 1606, when Hargobind was only 
11 years of age and that the latter's eldest son, lUb.i Gurdiit*. was born in 1613 
followed by Suraj Mai (1617). Am Rsi. (1618) and Alai K.li (1620). And if he 
was married a year before the birth of his first son, ic in IM2. the Guru's incar- 
ceration could not have been but from 1606 to 1612 A I) And. if the same writers 
are to be believed and Jehingir developed a friendship with the Gurfl and had 
spiritual discourses and went out hunting with him, he could not have done so 
before 1619 (when he returned to Ayr* after his expeditions in Rajputlnl and 
Gujrlt and before 1627 when be died) and by which time he must have clearly 
known the intentions and the effect of the Guru's Mission. 
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According to the chronology of Sikh sources, which, as we shall 
see, is not trustworthy, Hargobind was invested with his high office 
immediately the news of Guru Arjun’s martyrdom was received by 
his followers in Amritsar. Like always, it was Bfib5 Buddha who 
performed this most significant ceremony, and, accordin^to custom, 
wrapped a turban round his head signifying that the office of the 
father (symbolised by the headgear) had descended upon the son. 
The young Guru, however, refused to accept a Seli (woollen cord 
worn as a necklace or round the head by the earlier Gurus as a symbol 
of their spiritual station) and wore two swords instead, one on each 
side — one to signify temporal power ( Mirl ) and the other spiritual 
( piri or faqiri).* He also gave instructions to the masands and to 
the large gathering assembled on this occasion from far and near to 
make offerings in future in hordes and weapons, and not in cash. 
Along with the devotional music, the Guru made martial music popu- 
lar among his followers (the Dhunis or martial tunes suggested for the 
various ballads— Vars— included in the Adi Grantb, however, are 
erroneously said to have been appended by Guru Hargobind)t and 
encouraged physical culture and training in weapons of offence and 


* It is ridiculous for the Sikh chroniclers to associate casualness or chance with 
such a deliberate choice of the Guru. It is said that BibJ Buddha while decking the 
young Guru with a sword put it on the right (i.e. the wrong) side, and later tried 
to shift it to the left side. But, the Guru said. “Do not shift what you have put 
on me already. Bring me another sword that I dangle from the other side too. 
The one sword shall signify miri (secular power) and the other piri or faqiri 
(renunciation and spiritual station).” Were it so. Guru Arjun would not have 
himself trained his son, unlike the earlier practice, in the art of warfare. 

tit is interesting to note in this connection that several of the noted warriors of 
Guru Hargobind, including Bidhi Chand, were Sikhs of Guru Arjun. According 
to Mani Singh's Sikhdn di Bhagat Mai. (based on Bhfii Gurdis's V*r 11), Guru 
Arjun, in his life-time, had enjoined upon two renowned soldiers, Bhii Sigiri ar.d 
Bhai Jait*. to take to the service of his son, Hargobind, “in whose form we shall 
take up arms.” “Through skill in the knowledge of arms, we shall wrest the 
sovereignty of the Kings and through attachment to the (Guru's) Word, acquire 
the knowledge of Divinity One person fights for the King as a mercenary, but in 
your case you will find worldly affluence along with redemption, and be released 
while yet alive". To other soldiers also, who came for spiritual instruction. Guru 
Arjun gave similar advice : "Fight only for what is morally justified against the 
tyrants who tyrannise over the poor. Think of God while fighting and share with 
the needy all that you earn." (SBM, stories of Bhii Partapu and Aditi Soini) May 
be. Bhli Mani Singh is using his hind-sight, a century after the event, to attribute 
to Ouru Arjun the genesis of what happened in later times. 
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defence. The spiritual side was also not neglected and services were 
held, morning and evening, attended by the Gum personally for the 
inner enlightenment of his people so that his greater emphasis on the 
temporal may not detract his followers from the spiritual ideal to 
defend which a warlike posture had now become essential. The Guru 
soon had about one thousand horse under him and many Jits of 
MajhS, Doaba and Malwa, including Muslims, joined his ranks, on 
one of whom, Painde Khan, he showered special affection. He also 
kept a body-guard of 52 horse.* 

Against this new stance of the Guru (though the force he raised 
was of modest strength) the Masands (or the Guru's agents) 


• According to Banncr.icc (r\oluiion of the KhalsS. Part II. pp, 30-40), so long as 
the Sikh Gurus took to peaceful ways of the spirit, it is the trading classes, mainly 
Kh.vris. who followed them and as is the pcacc-Iov ing and docile nature of the 
commercial classes, the internal feuds in the Guru's camp or the external threat* 
from the empire d-J not take place. But. after the Sixth Guru had recruited the 
Jflts of Majha and Malwa in h:s camp, to meet the challenge of the times, the 
Guru's house was riven bv facr.on and feud anti he was involved in several engage- 
ments with the impc-ial forces, as the Jats since time immemorial have been a 
clannish people given »o tribalism, war and plunder even among their own castes. 
This, however, cannot be ai.cptcd as the whole truth. It is true, just as the 
convers'on to Christianity of the Romans, the Greeks, the Germans and the 
Anglo-Saxons c.uh cave a distinct characteristic to Christianity as did the inhabit- 
ants of Persia. Mongol, a and Turkey give each a distinctive turn to history on their 
conversion to Islam, some of the Jit tribal characteristics also could not but have 
influenced the course of events in Sikh history. But. this influence should pot be exa- 
ggerated all on the negative side. Just as the Khatris brought their sharp intellect, 
sense of economic and socio-political organisation, and love of the fine arts like 
musiL and poetry and an idealist *c view of life into the mains’ ream of Sikh history, 
so the Jits contributed their v igour. sense of heroism and sacrifice and independence 
of character. If the Sikh Gurus were all Khatris, and Banda Singh a Rajput, 
General Jassa Singh an Ahluwalia and another General namesake nf hi* a 
RitmgSrhiS. and Han Singh NalwS (the C-in-C of the Army during the days of the 
Sikh empire) a Khatri. the J*ts not only contributed great warriors and ccnpirc- 
buildcrs like Ranjit Singh, but also <:holars like Bhais Maul Singh and Kfthan 
Sjogh, poets like Bhai Santokh Singh and devotees like Bab* Duddhi and Sant 
Attar Singh. It must be mentioned here that the 22 Masards appointed by Guru 
Amar D3s for the propagation of the Sikh faith were mostly Jati, though 
one was also a Muslim. As for feuds and intrigues, the Khatri relation* of the 
Gurus — notably Bedis and Sodhis- stopped short at nothing to harm the interests 
of the GurOs themselves It is thus to the eternal credit of the Guru* that they 
tried to create a single civilised society out of a mass of feuding castes, tribes and 
clans. If a few individual* or moments of history have failed to come upto their 
ideals, such failures cannot be generalised. 
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became very apprehensive, as did (he household of the Guru. 
Even a man of such dedication as flhai Gurdas had to enunciate 
elaborately the wild talk against the Guru by his own followers and 
his own explanation thereof. Writes Bhai Gurdas : — 

"(The earlier Gurus ) sat in their temple, but the present one 
roams from place to place. 

Earlier, the kings came to pay homage to the Gurus', now 
our forts are attacked by the kings. 

The followers too find no peace, for (the Guru) is ever on the 
go, and is terrified by nothing. 

The earlier Gurus ministered instructions in the arts of peace 
from their couch; the present one keeps hunting dogs and 
loves the chase. 

The earlier ones composed and sang devotional hymns, the 
present one neither instructs in, nor hears nor sings the 

hymns. 

He keeps not the devout with him, but is happy in the company 
of our wretched enemies: 

(But) one can hide not the Truth (of his being), and the Sikhs, 
like the bumble-bee, crave his lotus-feet. 

He suffers the insufferable and asserts not his self ‘.”1 


• That the transformation was marked and was of such a nature as 
to create consternation even among the devout and the members of 
his family is thus apparent from this authentic eye-witness account. 
In mid-1606 (i.e. immediately on ascending the gaddi), he is said to 
have laid the foundation-stone of the Ak&l-bunga (or Akal Takht) fac- 
ing the golden temple and. when built, the Guru held his court here 
to minister to secular matteis* Some of his devout followers like Bidbi 
Chand, PirSna, JethS, Pairs, and Langaha, he made commaoders of 
one hundred horse each. It is said, he would go out bunting with his 

f V»r 26 Pauri 24. 

* That a separate place was necessary for secular deliberations. Seems to be the 
reason behind the building of the Akfcl Bunga. This tradition has continued ever 
since, and no political or secular matter is discussed within the Hari Mandir. (See 
Miri and Piri in the Appendices). 
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followers each forenoon, accompanied by hounds and hawks. But 
these events, it appears, are predated by Sikh historians by five to six 
years. 

The Guru was now in the prime of bis youth. According to the 
Sikh chroniclers, reports of the Guru’s activities reached the ears of 
the emperor, and he called him into his presence.* The Guru assig- 
ned the secular duties of the Hari Mandir (like the collection of the 
offerings, etc.) and the community kitchen to BhSi Buddha and the 
spiritual instruction to Bhii Gurdas, and set out for Delhi, in mid- 
January, 1612 A. D.* (i.e. when he attained his majority), accompa- 

nied by three hundred horse, and halted outside the imperial city at 

a site known as Majnun-ka-tilla@, on the bank of Yamuna. Many 
followers called on him here as well as on the way and expressed 
apprehension as to the result of his present meeting with the emperor 
but the Guru gave them heart saying, “My life is dedicated to 
God. Whatever He Wills. I must accept with all my heart and soul, 
and so should you. He who has faith in the utlimate justice of God 
and fights not for aggression or the gratification of his ego, wins in the 
end. The temporary ebb and tide in the life of an individual or a 
nation must not affect the tranquility of one’s mind. The one thing 
our Gurus have rid us of is FEAR. We should, therefore, trust in 
God, never aggress against anyone in word, though or deed, remain 
humble and do our secular jobs whatever they be, with honesty and 
diligence, and share with our fellow human-beings what we earn, 
and hate or be envious of no one, but if for the sake of Dhtirnui, or 


• Macauliffe. leaning heavily on the legend-loving Sikh chroniclers again bring* 
in Chandu (who still pleads with the Guru for the marriage of his daughter |. and 
Prithil’s ion. Mehervln. etc., being instrumental in poisoning the cars of the 
emperor against him. as if the emperor was interested only in the match-making 
of a petty official, Chandu's, daughter, or settling a family feud between Prithil 
(later his son. Mehervin) and the Guru’s house. Bhli Gurdis while reviling every 
enemy of the Guru’s house, including Prithii. does not mention Mehervln. who 
seems to have been much liked by Guru Arjun himself and who. unlike his father, 
was a man of quiet and highly sensitive and spiritual disposition. Nor does Bh*.i 
Gordls mention the name of Chandu at any place or in any context whatsoever. 

H As we have shown above, in 1612 A.D., the Guru should have come out of the 
prison rather than enter it. 
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the moral law, we have to suffer or sacrifice our all, we must not 
hesitate. For, ultimately, all that we are and have, belongs not to 
us, but to God. We enjoy His bounties but when He demands their 
surrender we should willingly offer them at His altar. My father did 
likewise. So shall I. So should you.” These words of high wis- 
dom and chivalry from the young prince gave his Sikhs much confi- 
dence in the future of their faith. 

The Sikh chroniclers here narrate at great length the Guru’s visit 
to the emperor and the spiritual discourses he had with him. But, it 
seems rather odd that a man of Jehangir’s disposition would have in- 
dulged in this kind of pastime with a person he had called to question 
on the matters of state. But, if we accept the thesis that this happened 
after the Guru’s release sometime between 161 1 and 1612, then every- 
thing falls into its place and it appears the emperor was now seriously 
trying to befriend him. Also, it seems reasonable that the Guru 
must have been asked searching questions on the fundamentals of his 
faith to satisfy the King as much as the ulemd that no serious harm 
was intended to Islfim by the propagation of the Sikh doctrine. It is 
also unreasonable to believe (as the Sikh historians would have us 
believe) that the Guru was initially received with great courtesy at 
the royal court, and that he stayed in Delhi as a free citizen for quite 
some time without any harm or threat of molestation, much less of 
imprisonment. It is also recorded by them that the emperor took 
great fancy to his youthful and yet serene looks, his magnificent 
prowess (he is said to have accompanied the emperor on a chase and 
saved him from an attack of a tiger with one stroke of his sword)*, 
but becoming ill ard being told by an astrologer (who, it is said, 
was bribed by Chandu !) that a holyman should do “penance” for 


• Though the story may be apocry phal or embellished to heighten its dramatic 
effect, it is said a poor grass-cutter follower of the Guru once came to sec him 
while he was camping just facing the emperor's tent. The gra'S-cutter. crying 
that he wanted to sec ihc vision of the Tiuc King, was led by the royal attendant 
into the camp of the King-emperor. The grass-cutter put a paisS (copper-coin) 
before him and stood, with folded hands, praying, his e>cs filled with tears and 
his throat choked with emotion. The King was overwhelmed with the devotion of 
a loyal subject, and offered to make him a large present. The Sikh replied. “O 
True King, if you are so pleased, bless me with theglory of God’s Name that I 
be emancipated.” When the devotee was told he had come to the wrong camp, and 
that the one who granted redemption was housed in the opposite camp, the devotee 
unhesitatingly picked up from the Presence of the emperor his humbic offering 
saving "Then. Ihis loo is meant for him. not your Majesty." 
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him, “in confinement”, in order to save the emperor’s life, Jehangir 
“persuaded” the Guru to enter the fort of Gwalior and remain there 
a virtual prisoner for twelve years doing “penance” for his 
“recovery”! In the first place, the emperor was not seriously ill these 
days, and from 1613 to 1619 was engaged in the battles of the Deccan, 
RSjputana. Gujarat, etc. This also makes it probable that it is at the 
end of his incarceration, sometime in 161 1-12, that the emperor met 
him and not before sending him to prison. 

Trover’s Englsh translation of the Dabistin-i-Maziihib made 
such a mess that for a long time, wrong reasons were adduced for the 
Guru’s confinement. He writes : 

“Hargobind became involved in many difficulties; one of them 
was that he appropriated to himself the pay due to the soldiers in 
advance; he carried also sword against his father; he kept, besides, 
many servants and was addicted to hunting Jehangir, on account of 
the money due to the army and of the mulet imposed upon Arjun 
Mai. sent Hargobind to the fort of Gwalior.”, etc. 

But in the original Persian, there is not a word cither abou' the 
money due from the Guru to his soldiers nor any hint of his having 
carried the sword against his father. The exact translation is : “He 
(Guru Hargobind) had to contend with numerous difficulties. One 
of them was that he adopted the style of a soldier ( Wiizlniiupnhnln 
pesh grift), wore a sword contrary to (the custom) of his father 
( bjrkhilif-i-pidar shamsher basl) maintained many servants (Suukrun 
nigahi dishi) and went out hunting. His late Majesty (Jehangir) -may 
he abide in paradise— in order to extort from him the balance of fine 

imposed upon his father. Aijun Mai, imprisoned him in the fort of 

Q wa lior on scanty rations for a period of twelve years. "* 

The only charge brought forth against Guru Hargobind b> the 
author of Da bi stiin is that Jehangir sought to realise the balance of 
the “fine” imposed upon his father. This also is contrary to facts, 
as Jehangir himself in his Tuzak makes no mention whatever of any 
fine levied upon Guru Arjun His property was t<> be confiscated 
and his ‘sons’ taken into custody. It is, therefore, safe to assume 
that Guru Hargobind was arrested along with his father in pursuance 
of the emperor’s finntin and kept in the Gwalior fort where 


• Dabittin, Vol II. P.2M. Dahiitai also stales that the incarceration of ihc Gum 
look place m IAIA A D.. which is contrary lo all other authoritative ev.dcncr. 
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several other Hindu princes, inimical to the i5j, were also confi- 
ned. 

The Sikhs, according to Dabistdn, however, showed their utter 
fidelity to the Guru. “They came from far and near and circum- 
ambulating round the fort, with eyes filled with tears of affection 
and reverence, would go back home praying for his early release." 
The Guru also conducted himself with such pious and dedicated 
routine that Jehangir was convinced of his innocent intentions, and 
seeing the devout feelings of his followers towards him, released him 
much before his term of imprisonment. It is said the Guru insisted 
on his fellow-prisoners' also being set free before he would agree to 
walk into freedom aud that Jebingir was so moved by his piety that 
he agreed to do so, though there is no historical evidence to 
substantiate this. The Guru is for this reason called “ Bandi Chhor *’ 
(the emancipator of the captives), but this indeed is a spiritual apella- 
tion and has been invariably applied to God and the Gurus (as in the 
2di Granth) throughout.* 

At this point, it is possible to accept the uniformly-held 
traditional version that after the Guru's release, the emperor tried to 
befriend him, and both might have gone together hunting or otherwise 
entered into spiritual and secular discourses, and even travelled or 
camped together on some journeys.! It may also be, as Macauliffe 


* The Sikh chroniclers have given a free rein to their imagination in this context, 
as at many other such periods of crisis, for they would not let their Gurus and 
heroes suffer deliberately, for a great cause, without showing a miracle to escape 
tragedies! In this case. Bhli Jetbi, a devout Sikh, is said to have secured the 
Guru’s release in a matter of 40 days “by soothing the emperor who was troubled 
by fearful visions”, through his occult po.wers! The Guru was displeased with 
him. it is said, for his exhibiting miracles, saying. “If the ocean does' not speak, 
why should a drop be so pretentious?” (Macauliffe, Vol. IV. P.2S, etc.) 

tit is sgid, JehSngir now handed over Chandu to Guru Hargobind, according to 
the then-prevailing law, fora fit punishment for the tortures he had inflicted on the 
Guru's father and that the Sikhs put a chain round his neck and dragged him all 
along the way from Delhi to Llhore via Amritsar, people spitting in his face aod 
throwing dust on his head. At last, he gave up his ghost at Llhore when a 
person struck him with a red-hot iron ladle. This seems highly unlikely to have 
been condoned either by the compassionate Guru or by his sensitive Sikhs. More- 
over. according to all available historical evidence, the episode of Chandu seems 
to be the product of some fertile imagination. 

To suggest, however, as Mohsin Flni, and following him Cunningham have done, 
(hat the G\>rti accepted the employment of Jehlngir is neither corroborated by 
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narrates, that Nur-Jahan with the other ladies of the harem came to 
call on the Guru one of these days. But, this conciliation was soon 
coming to an end. not on account of the hostility of Mehcrvan, son 
of Prithia. and such other hostile factors, but for moie solid political 
reasons, though it never resulted in a head-on clash during the life- 
time of Jahangir. 

These days, a Sikh Masand, Sujan, resident of Kabul, brought a 
most precious race-horse as a present for the Guru. While passing 
through Lahore, it was captured by the Nfoghal authorities or a Q3zi 
who refused to part with it except for a consideration. This was 


Ta^ak-i Jab '••gm nor by any contemporary Sikh records That Jahlngir may have 
been in'lucnceJ b> the Guru’s pictv. or by Mian Mir's intcr\ention (to whom he 
makes most reverent references in the Tuzak) is quite in keeping with his dual 
char.K’er. former, in his Travels (p 259) refers to a Moghal officer, called 
M ihabit Khan, having interceded on behalf of the Guru The Tuzak, however, 
whuh makes detailed mention of all appointments and dismissals and sketches 
intimately the character of h is nobles (and religious discou:<e$ with the Jesuit 
fathers and Jams, yogis. Wushanivns and Muslims like Sheikh Ahmad Sirhmdi 
(the detractor of Giru A* jun. w hom he had at first impr isoned at Ciwalior for two 
>ears tor his hercs cs he claimed to be Imim Mehdi and later regretting the 
incident honoured hm with ro>al gifts and left him alone) makes no mention 
whatever of Guru Haigobmd. Mohsm Flni’s assertion that "the Guru attached 
himself to Yir Khln. the eunuch, who held the office of a Faujddr in the Nawihi 
of the Panj.ib and vi hom he assisted in the administration*' (Dabisiln. Yid II. P 
274) is thus patently absurd, so also smiil »r stat. men's cf Pant It Park, hh {P. \07\ 
and InhiU Guru khUsi (P. 12*) that "the Guru was given a command of 700 

horse, 1000 foot and 7 guns” On the other hand. Moh«m Fim also sMtcs that 
"the Ciuru had *00 horses in his st. ble. 300 cavalry, pnd 60 mci w.th fireirms were 
nlwnvs in h»s servuc” "And whomever was a fugitive from hs home, took refuge 
with the Guru” ( Duhtitan . II P 277), A person in the employ of the emreror 
could not have given refuge to the fugitive princes, without incurring hu ai toe 
ho'tditv ft appears that the diplomatic truce that occurred from *612 to the 
d nth cf Jahangir hi tween the emperor and the Guru has been seized upon hv 
intcrcsfed writers to ».rc tc an impression of the Ciuru’s total surrender and employ- 
ment in the impcml forces as a petty official. According to Nirang "Rim 
pari Ip. the fugitive Rlj.1 of Jaisalmcr. took refuge with (Guru) Hargohind and 
Ylr Khln and Khawlj i Sarai. dismissed commanders of the Moghilarmy. entered 
the Guru’s asvlurn (Transform ition of Sikhism, p 106 f n ) Also that two 
nobles. Anwar Khin and M *ssan Kh4n left the service of Government and took 
refuge with (Ciuru) If.irgrhind '* (M.naulifTe. Vol.IV. p 100). 

Onhisown admission. Fam’s acquunfancc with Guru Ifargohind came about 
towards the end of the Guru's life, sometime in 1610 A.D (1051 llijri), and Cunni- 
ngham nol unjustly dismisses him. "as a gossiping anJ credulous person" even 
in the eyes of the contemporary Sikhs, (pp. 59-60 f.n ) 
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promised to him and the horse got released and presented to the Guru, 
but the ransom money was never paid and this led to the Qazi 
lodging a complaint with the emperor, or his Viceroy at Lahore. 
Meantime, the Qazi’s daughter, whose name the Sikh chroniclers 
give as "Kaulan” (lit. lotus, which may bean assumed name, on 
account of her lotus-like eyes or tender body) fled her home, both on 
account of her father’s tyranny over her and her spiritual disposition 
acquired from her preceptor, Hazrat Mian Mir — and sought refuge 
with the Guru. It is said, she made large presents to the Guru but 
the latter did not accept them for the Guru’s treasury, and instead dug 
up a tank at Amritsar — now colled Kaulsar — to commemorate her 
memory before she died not long after. But, the Guru remained most 
solicitous of her feelings and comfort to the end of her days.* The 
Guru also dug up another tank at Amritsar called Babeksar (the pool 
of enlightenment), thus bringing their total number to five. Meantime, 
it is said, the Qazi’s complaint was dismissed by the higher authorities, 
thus giving the Guru the much-needed breathing-time for the propa- 
gation of his faith, but, as we shall see, only for a brief spell. 

The Guru now proceeded to Pilibhit to help one of his devotees, 
Almast*. who was being deprived by the yogis of the possession of a 


* According to Sir G.C'. Narang. Kaulan (or Kamla) was a Hirdu forcibly comet* 
led .o I ‘■lam and kept as a concubine by the QSzi (Transformaiicn of Sikhism, 
P. 62). Cunningham is also of this view who bases his information on un-named 
Mohammedan authors (History of the Sikhs, p, 58). 

t Almast, the UdAsi Sikh priest (either he or his name sake) was also, u is sa.d, 
deputed by Guru Hargobind to go to Shujstpur, near Dacca, and take chai ec of 
the Sangtii thcic. Ill's Sangat was known after Natha Sahib, thud in succes- 
sion lo Almrsi. and accoidmg to the inscription on the well. ns founding is 
ascribed io Almast. ard us priests were appointed and removed by the High 
Priest 01 Nun jknt.ua (side G.B. Singh's article. "Sikh relics in Pastern Bengal”. 
Da.c.i Review . p. 228). Thus, under Guru Hargobind . the seats of Sikf sm 
wcic consolidated from Kabul on the one hand to Dacca on the other, tint sanc- 
tified by the visit of Guru Nunak. Under his son. Baba Gurditta, the system of 
Sanguts and Mtsmds was supplemented by four Dhuans (healths or consecrated 
setts supervised by Biilu H.tsnS. Almast, Phfd Shalt and GondA) under ihe 
Udasi Sikhs who, (hough living celibate and asccstic lives, as en.ioir.cd by 
Baba Sh Chand. their founder, in no other wav departed from the Sikh doctrine 
The Guru's eldest son. Baba Gurduta. father cf the seventh Guru. w. s adoptee 
and appointed successor by Bibs Sri Chand ard in token thereof "put on 
Guidmft's head a Persian hat (topi) and on his neck a string of lotus s.edv 
Undci Gimic Han Riti, Teg Bahadur and Gobind Singh, six Bakltishes (Bounce*’ 
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temple sacred to the memory of Guru Nanak, earlier called 
Gorakhmata, but which the Sikhs had re-named Nanak-mata. He 
travelled extensively through this territory and many other places on 
the way giving spiritual instruction to his followers. In 1613 A.D., a 
son was born to his wife, D5modri, who was named Gurditta and 
whose features, it was Believed, very much resembled those of Baba 
Nanak. Later, he visited Nanakana Sahib and other places associa- 
ted with the name of t he first Guru, and went also to Kashmir to meet 
his devotees, especially Sewa Das, a Brahmin convert to his faith 
and his mother, Bhagbhari, who had spun a robe with great dedication 
for the Gur^i to wear. An important shrine dedicated to this visit 
still standi near Srinagar. It is said, so overwhelmed was Bhagbhari 
on seeing the Guru that she started blurting out incoherent and 
importunate talk: "O Guru, you arc the sinner. I your redeemer. 
You are the captive, I your deliverer”, etc. The Sikhs flew into 
rage, but the Guru said, ”1 understand fully the intent of what she 
means. She is in a slate of ecstasy where words lose their habitual 
meaning.” 

Later, duting his v isit to Srinagar in Garhw.'il, the Guru met 
Swami Ramdas Samrath, a great spiritual teacher of Maharashtra 
and later the instructor ofShivaji, the founder of the Maratha I mpirc. 
Ramdas was at first greatly shocked on seeing the Guru riding a horse 
and sporting royalty in his dress and manners, accompanied by a 
huge and armed bodyguard and following the chase, lie said to the 
Guru, "You are on the spiritual throne of Guru Nanak. a great Saint. 
How does it fit you, his successor, to sport regalia like this'.’” The 
Guru replied, “ Ziihir amiri, baton faqiri ; ( turn Nanak nc Maya t}agi 
l hi: Sansd' nakin tidg\d ilia " ( I display royalty only from the 


F. N Contd. 

were added to their order, whuh mJuded the Suiht.i») atm. Sangat Sihitm. 
Jitmalias, Bakhatmahas, Bhagil HhagwinSv and Miranshalm The Udltis 
have played a most notable part for the propagation of the Sikh faith ir times 
of worst ernes in its h.st >ry. but ihc Akali movcm ;nt of the prevent century for 
the control of the Sikh h storic vhrines (See Part II i has disrupted the c listing 
cordial relations aim nt perroanvntly bet *ccn the Uo. lather, the I'dios wore 
a crow O of long hair on their head, covered In a tall, cony «.ap. bill many of Ihcm 
arc now shaved and though the majority soil wear ihc <v.hrc robes (earlier they 
wo'e deep red), some even smear their mked bod cv with ashes and even wear 
malted hair. However, they all believe in the Sikh S.r.pture, the Guru Ciranth 

Sahib. 
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outside; inwardly, I’m detached like a faqir. Guru Ngnak had 
abandoned Maya (i.e. attachment to the world), not the world itself.) 
Swami Ramdas was much pleased at this reply and said, “ Yeh (bit) 
hamare man bhavti hai." (This reply satisfies us). And, he changed 
thereafter the course of his intruction and on his return to 
Maharashtra, instructed Shivgji, his pupil, that the age-old lesson 
of renunciation imparted by our ancient teachers had been miscons- 
trued by the Hindu race, thus leading to their political and moral 
slavery of foreign hordes. It was time to re discover it as the Guru 
had so inimitably explained. 

In 1617 A.D., another son, Suraj Mai, was bom to Marw£hi or 
Mahadevi, the other wife of the Guru, whom he had wedded on the 
entreaties of a devoted Sikh, called Dwara of the village of Mandtali. 
From this third wife, Nanaki, he had another son, Ani Rai, a year 
after, and in 1820, she bore him yet another son, called Atal Rai. 
The Guru also had a daughter — Viro — from his first wife and her 
he married to a very poor, though bright boy who had come to pay 
him a visit along with his father. Both the father and son were 
stunned to be honoured thus, but the Guru said, “Such is the custom 
of my house. Here, the poor are exalted and if they remain humble, 
dedicated to the disinterested service of God and man, they become 
prosperous and renowned.” Nanaki gave birth to another son, Teg 
Bahadur, in 1622 A.D. 

On October 28, 1627, Jahangir died and Shah Jaban ascended 
the throne of Delhi. It was being daily reported to the Guru that 
his growing strength among the people and more especially his 
raising of an army, howsoever small, was causing consternation in 
the imperial quarters. The Guru took all precautions to safeguard 
his honour, but warned his followers never to precipitate a fight, for 
his intention was neither to wrest a dominion for himself nor glory 
as a warrior, but the protection of the self-respect of bis followers. 
So much was the Guru attached to his Sikhs that when a party of 
Sikhs came to visit him at Amritsar from a great distance, reaching 
at midnight, and the Guru insisted that they be fed properly before 
he could see them, every one around, including his immediate attend- 
ants, expressed their inability. The Guru thereupon said, “There 
are baskets of sweets in the household kept for the marriage of my 
daughter. Let these be distributed among the visitors.” To this bis 
wife, D^modri, objected. The Guru thereupon uttered a curse, “If 
the guests go away hungry from my door and the sweets lying in my 
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house are no use to them, then, these will not be tasted also by the 
bridegroom’s party, but looted by the Moghals.” 

According to the Sikh chroniclers, this very year, i.e. 1628 A.D., 
Shah Jahan, the new emperor, was on a hunting expedition nearby 
and a white hawk, presented to him by the Shah of Iran, flew into the 
Guru's camp at Amritsar in pursuit of a duck. The Guru flew a 
hawk of his own which seized the duck and on the emperor’s hawk 
joining in the seizure, the Sikhs caught them both. The emperor’s 
huntsmen, accompanied by troopers, remonstrated with the Sikhs 
to return the hawk, but they refused to part with their booty. There 
was a brief altercation and several of the imperial troops lost their 
lives, the rest hastening back to report to Lahore to the King-emperor 
where he had halted by now. The emperor was enraged on this inso- 
lence and show of authority by the Guru’s followers and sent one of 
his generals, Mukhlis Khan, with 7000 cu\ airy to bring both the Guru 
and the hawk into the presence of the King. The Sikhs of LShorc 
getting scent of the news apprised the Guru of the impending danger. 
The Ouru offered prayers to God and assembled his forces in a fort- 
ress, called Lohgurh, he had built earlier and put them in battle 
array. He even improvised a cannon out of the hollow trunk of a tree 
to discharge stones with a deadly effect. The imperial forces reached 
the outskirts of Amritsar at the dead of night and were engaged in 
a furious battle. Many heroes were killed on both sides, including 
Shams Khan, and Sultin Deg, two well-known generals in the King’s 
army, and Singhd, Mohan and Gopala, valiant warriors, on the 
Guru’s side. The Guru also fought in the thick of the battle-field 
and claimed countless licads with his never-fading arrows. Didbi 
Chand and Painde Khan also fought recklessly on his side. Swords 
flashed and clanged; lances and arrows pierced the hearts of the 
enemy or their horses; matchlocks rained hell-fire. Finding no hope 
for victory after a fight for several dajs, Mukhlis Khan chal'cngcd 
the Guru to single combat. The Guru galloped quickly to his side 
and shouted at him, ''You strike first, so that you have no regrets. 
In my house, this also is the rule. Wc do not invite the battle, nor 
strike the first blow.” 

Mukhlis Khan waved his sword twice with great skill at the 
Guru’s person, but every time missed his aim. The Guru gave him 
no further opportunity and struck him with such a masterly skill 
that bis bead was cleaved in two. This created utter confusion in the 
remaining Mogbal ranks and they fled in disarray. A shrine, called 
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SangrSnS Sahib, commemorates the Guru’s first decisive victory 
against the Moghal army.* 

The Guru immediately thereafter solemnised the wedding of his 
daughter at Jhabal nearby, where his family had been sent earlier 
for safety. Here a Moghal soldier tried to take the Guru’s life, but 
his musket burst and killed the soldier instead. The Guru thereafter 
visited the shrines at Tarn Taran, Goindwal and Kartarpur along 
with his family to pay homage to God. It is in these days that be 
killed another tiger with his sword and shield, thus adding to bis 
repute as a man of singular courage, and many more warriors enlis* 
ted themselves for service in his ranks. More and more arms, 
ammunition, horses and gold came to him from his devotees from 
far and near. But, Painde Khan, the Muslim general in his ranks, 
meanwhile was becoming a source of great concern to the Guru by 
his arrogance and overbearing manners, and as the Guru tried to 
curb his haughtiness, he grew even more resentful. The growing 
might of the Guru also brought about tranquillity in the region; 
travel became safe and thefts and robberies on the highways or in the 
towns and villages under his influence became a thing of the past. 
He also founded another city on the banks of Beas, called Sri 
Hargobindpur.t But the chaudhri of the village, Bhagwan Das, a 


* Some say, the Moghal force did Dot consist of more than 700 horse. According 
to Dabisidn (Vol. II, p. 275), the Moghal forces plundered the city and looted 
the Guru’s property, and that the battle was not decisive. The genesis of the 
battle, however, was not as petty as the refusal of the Sikhs to release an imperial 
hawk. It was a question of the self-respect of a living people who were once 
again being subjected to dishonour and severe persecution. According to 
BadshihnimA of Lfthori, Shall JahSn had ordered early in his reign that all Hindu 
temples which were then under const! uction should be demolished. Repairs of 
old temples were also prohibited. According to Qazvini, Muslim girls married 
to Hindus were forcibly snatched away. “General orders were issued to scour the 
Panjab and put down this practice by force”. The bdolt of Guru Arjun at Lahore 
was filled up with earth, and a mosque raised upon its site. It was also proclaimed 
that ”no conversion from Islam were to be permitted and a special department 
under a ‘'Superintendent of Converts of Islam” was created "for the special 
purpose of making converts”. “Any crime could be expatiated if the criminal 
was willing to be converted to Islam.” 

t Also called Gobindpur, which, according to GSG, was established b> the 
sixth Guru. But, Bhai Kahin Singh, quoting the Kartirpur recension of the 
Adi Granth. credits Guru Arjun with having established this city in 1587 A. D. 
(MIC, P.7J0). MicaulifTe supports GSG’s version (Vol. IV, P. 105). 
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Khatri of the Gberar tribe, fell foul of him and though be was killed 
in a clash with tbe Sikhs, his son, Rattan Cband, vowed to avenge 
his father's death and sought the assistance of the Subedar of 
Jullundur, who attacked the Guru’s forces at Hargobindpur with a 
force of ten thousand. The Guru was equipped with a force only 
half as much. 

At first, a message was sent to the Guru by the Moghal comm- 
ander to abandon the town and thus to avoid a clash. But the Guru 
rejected the offer with contempt, as he said, he was being forced into 
a fight, when be desired to acquire neither dominions, nor wealth. 
The Guru advised bis followers not to fire tbe first shot, but also not 
to turn their back on the enemy if a fight became inevitable. “Let 
no one kill a fieeiog soldier nor the one who has surrendered. And 
no woman's honour should be molested, nor women or civilian 
property captured in reprisals or as booty.’’ “We are fighting for a 
righteous cause — our right to live with honour and in peace— and not 
for the sake of self-glory, or rule over others, *’ he said. 

A bitter fight ensued. It is said the battle was also joined by 
Karam Chand, son of Chandu, and Rattan Chand. son of Bhagwan 
D3s, both of whom wanted to avenge their fathers ’deaths. The 
latter was shot by the Guru himself, but Karam Chand was captured 
by Bidhi Chand after a close fight and brought before the Guru. 
Bidhi Chand wanted to put him to death but the Guru ordered his 
release, saying, “It is not manly to strike at a defenceless person.” 
But, the thankless wretch came back to battle with the Guru. Mis 
horse fell dead and his sword was broken into two, and (he Guru 
wanting not to take advantag: of this, dismounted his horse, threw 
away his sword and challenged him to a wrestling bout. In the very 
first go, tbe Guru lifted him up with his powerful arms and dashed 
his head to the ground, killing him instanteously. Most of the 
Moghal forces, including their many-splcndourcd generals, licked 
dust and the remanents fled to safety, thus giving the Guru another 
absolute and undisputed victory over the Moghals. The Guru now 
ordered the Masands to go ahead with the construction of Sri Har- 
gobindpur. Here, to the wonderment of all, the Guru also construc- 
ted a mosque for his Muslim labourers and soldiers. 

Now, tbe Guru attended to the spiritual instruction of bis 
followers. One day, as be was discoursing on the study of tbe 
Scriptures, be said, “Everyone who reads tbe Word of tbe Ouru 
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should do so with deliberation and understanding and try to live it 
in his own life. But, ho w many there are who could even utter correctly 
and with faith the first composition in the Granth Sahib— the Japji 
of Guru Nanak?” It is said, a pious Sikh, called Gopal, came 
forth and with bowed head and joined palms volunteered to do so 
only if the Guru would be pleased to bless him. The Guru welcomed 
the quiet self-confidence of this devotee and allowed him to exhibit 
his performance. So perfect was his delivery and his utterance so 
much charged with devotion that it affected powerfully the Guru’s 
heart and mind and he decided to transfer the Guruship to him. 
But, the reciter when he reached the end of his performance, wished 
in his heart that if the Guru be merciful, he should reward him with 
a choice horse. The Guru reading his mind granted him the wish he 
had harboured in his thoughts and said, “But for the craving of 
your mind for an earthly object of life, I would have surrendered my 
Throne to you. But, it is hard to concentrate on God for His own 
sake, dismissing out of account the pleasures of life.” 

After some time, the Guru visited Kartarpur, Khadur and 
Goindwal to call upon the descendants of the first four Gurus and 
offered them large presents. He also met Baba Sri Chand, the asce- 
tic son of Guru Nanak, in his retreat in a deep forest. When the 
Baba complimented him on his chivalry and piety, the Guru replied 
with profound humility, “It is all the result of your blessings.” 
Meantime, his great devotee, Baba Buddha, who had served six 
Gurus, in succession, passed away, ripe in years and glory, leaving 
his son, Bhana, in the Guru’s service. Baba Gurditta, who was by 
now married to Natti, got a son, named Dhir Mai who, as we shall 
see later, was to prove a great source of strife in the Guru’s house. 
But Baba Gurditta himself was a man of great piety and detachment, 
and when Baba Sri Chand asked the Guru's permission to adopt one 
of his sons, he made for him the choice of Baba Gurditta to whom 
Sri Chand “gave away his own Persian cap and put on his neck a 
string of lotus seeds", as if to transfer his gaddi to him. Taking 
his instruction from his father, Baba Gurditta also founded the city 
of Kiratpur. * (or the city of God’s praise), a place hallowed by a 
miracle-making Muslim devotee of Guru Nanak, Budhan ShSh, at 


•The land for the place was purchased bj' Guru Hargobind in 1626 A.D. from 
Raj* Tirtchand of Kahldr, but the city was actually built with the help of 
Bftbil Gurditt*. (MK, P. 992). 
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the base of Shivalik bills, and propagated the Guru’s faith here with 
great devotion and steadfastness. 

The other son, Atal Rai, though much beloved of the Guru, it 
is said, started performing miracles and once is said to have revived 
Mohan, a seemingly dead playmate of his. The Guru, however, 
showed his utter displeasure and said, “My son has started dissipat- 
iog his spiritual powers without discrimination. Shall our occupation 
now be to revive everyone’s dead son and interfere ever in God’s 
Will, we who are eojoined to accept whatever good or bad comes 
to us in His pleasure.’’ B&b3 Atal took the reproof so much to heart 
that be gave up the ghost soon thereafter while yet he was only in 
his ninth year. This led to great sorrow and lamentation in the 
family, but the Guru said, “Atal has become, like his name, immor- 
tal, for he has obeyed the Will of God willingly. He will be the 
guardian-angel of the city of Amritsar and no one will turn away 
from his door hungry or empty-handed.” A nme-storeyed structure, 
called the Bungi of Baba Atal was also' erected later (1778-1784) to 
commemorate this nine year wonder of a child and to this day the 
poor arc constantly fed, night and day, at this beautiful shrine chise- 
lled in cool marble. 

In those days, as more and more of his disciples came to visit 
the Guru, Bhai Gurdas used to expiate on the mysteries of the 
Guru's Word through his superb verse. One day he wrote: 

"If a mother becomes unchaste, it Joes not befit the son to 
disgrace her. 

Nor should a Sikh lose his faith, even if the Guru ;c(s a 
play to his detriment .” 

The Guru thought Gurdas had become egotistical and too proud 
of his never-failing faith. He, therefore, put him to a test and sent 
him out to Kabul to purchase horses, but there he misplaced his 
money and ran back for shame. Thus humbled, he had no heart to 
face the Guru and took refuge at Banaras where he discoursed with 
the learned Brahmins on the merits of the Guru's Way, and later 
wrote to the Guru to forgive him his impertinence, saying: 

"If a mother poisons her son, there's no one to sarc him. 

Nor, if the fence devours the crop. 

Or, If the guide misleads the wayfarer into a wilderness. 
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Or, if the Guru enacts his play to instil doubt in the mind of 
the follower. 

It is he alone who could pull him out of his delusion .” 

The Guru was much pleased at his regained humility and brought 
him back to his presence, but soon thereafter he breathed his last, 
in the year 1629 A.D., full of glory and becoming immortal for his 
profound exposition of the Sikh way of life. In 1630 A.D., another 
grandson of the Guru was born at Kirtarpur in the house of Biba 
Gurditta. He was called Hari Rai. After touring many places 
sacred to the Gurus’ memory in Panjab, the Guru also joined bis 
son at Kirtarpur, along with his family, establishing another town- 
ship, Bhai Rupa, in the year 1631, in honour of a devotee of his.* 

These days two masands of Kabul, Bakht Mai and Tara Chand, 
brought considerable presents for the Guru, including two choice 
steeds of high pedigree, on behalf of the Sikhs of Afghanistan. But, 
as in the past, these horses were forcibly taken away from them by 
the imperial officials at Lahore and presented to the emperor Shah 
Jahan who was then camping there. The Guru on learning this 
repeated affront was much distressed and asked Bidhi Chand, for- 
merly a highwayman and now a staunch follower of the Guru, to 
rescue his treasure. Bidhi Chand wormed himself into the confid- 
ence of the Keeper of the royal stable at Lahore, Sondha Khan, 
becoming first a grass-cutter and then a magician and rode both the 
horses by turns safe to the Guru's sanctuary. 

This naturally incensed the emperor so much that he despatched 
a sizeable force under Lala Beg to punish the Guru. The Guru, on 
hearing the news of the army’s advance against him, retired to a 

thick forest by the side of a tank, now called Gurusar, in the distsict 
of Nabbi. The battle was joined for eighteen hours on Maghar 16, 
Samvat, 1688 (1631 AD.), but such was its fury and disaster that 
the Guru’s side suffered twelve hundred soldiers dead or wounded, 
though almost everj} Moghal general of consequence also lay on the 
battle-field. The loss of the enemy in dead was several tiroes the 
Guru’s and the remainder of the troops fled in terror and shame. 
All war-booty was distributed among the poor and when a Sikh, a 
descendant of Mah&r&j, the Guru’s devotee, kept to himself a pre- 


• The present Bhii Sthib of BSgrian trsces his origin to Bhat Rupa. 
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cious sword of a fallen Pathan general and lied about its possession 
to the Guru, the latter prophecied, “He who keeps this sword shall 
also perish by it with all his family." And so it happened in the 
same year. Due to a family feud, the sword was employed by its 
keeper against his adversaries and the whole family perished through 
mutual slaughter. 

The Guru on the way back from the battlefield stopped for a 
while at Kangar, the place of Rfii Jodh, who had fought valiantly on 
the Guru's side. He also celebrated in 1632 A.D. the marriage of 
his other son. Teg Bahfldu' to Gujri, daughter of LSI Chand and 
Bishan Devi. In the same year, he is said to have allowed Bhdi 
Bidhi Chand to make a third copy of the Granth Sahib, the original 
being with him and the other one at Mfingat, as has already been 
referred to in the last chapter. It is said, the Guru also permitted a 
young artist to draw his picture in pure white muslin dress, riding a 
white steed, a white hawk on his hand and shaded by a white canopy, 
but the same is no longer extant. 

Now. there appeared dissensions in the Guru’s troops mainly 
due to the avaricious and overbearing nature of Painde Khan. Once 
the Guru honoured him with costly presents, including a Khilat 
(robe of honour) and a choice horse. These he transferred to his 
son-in-law who also seized a white hawk, much beloved of the 
Guru’s, from the Sikhs. When the Guru asked for an explanation, 
Painde Khan answered in rude and intemperate language. The Guru 
dismissed him from his service and he caused the defection also of 
of five hundred other Pathans as well, and went to complain to his 
cousin, Qutab Khan, then the Governor of Jullundur, who at first 
refused to help an ungrateful wretch, but thinking that the emperor 
might be pleased at such a venture, asked Painde Kh.ln to make hit 
complaint to the King-emperor in person at Lahore where he would 
join him. The emperor saw in this a fit opportunity to humble the 
Guru and sent a force of fifty thousand under Kale Khan, brother of 
the deceased Mukhlis Khan. At first, they tried to trick the Guru 
into their trap or slay him through an emissary of peace, but he went 
back humbled and crest-fallen as none of his trickeries yielded any 
reault. The battle was now joined at Kartarpur. It is said, on the 
eve of the battle, Dhirmal sent a secret letter to Painde Kh4n 
pledging his support to him. 
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But the Guru’s son, Teg Bahidur (so called because of his skill 
in swordsmanship) wielded his sword with great skill , as did Bibfi 
Gurditti. Many warriors of renown fell on the battlefield and the 
remaining Moghal generals taunted Painde Khin to exhibit his 
prowess of which he was so proud and boastful. There was no choice 
for him now but to advance and he shouted arrogantly at the Guru, 
his former benefactor and Master, “Come out of thy hiding, O Guru. 
Why do you cause innocent blood to be spilled ? Either surrender, 
or I take you to the emperor to forgive you your many wrongs, 
or face the challenge of my never-failing sword which is thirsting for 
revenge.” The Guru leapt out of his ranks and coolly advancing to* 
wards Painde Khan said, “I am here before you. I have built you 
up, an orphan, into a warrior of rank, like my own child. Now, 
you strike first so that you have no regrets later on". Painde Khan 
struck twice first at the Guru’s leg, but only to cut the stirrup. The 
next stroke he received on his shield. Painde Khan now tried to 
catch hold of the Guru’s bridle, but the Guru gave him a kick so 
staggering that he could assemble himself only after some time. He 
made another attempt, but this time his falchion split from the handle 
and fell to the ground. The Guru alighted from the horse and said, 
“I will not take advantage of your adversity. Come, Let’s fight in 
single combat.” Painde Kh3n again tried his luck with his sword, 
mocking all the time at the Guru, “If you have the power, 
why don’t you take your chance’’ ? The Guru replied, “Because I’m 
still hesitating to take a life that I have loved, but lest you deem it 
my cowardice, here goes.” And saying this, with a single flash of 
his double-edged scimitar, cleaved his body into two. 

Seeing his body roll in dust, the Guru was so much filled with 
compassion that he put his shield on the fallen warrior’s face in order 
to shade his face from the scorching sun, and clasping him to his 
bosom, wept, as one cries over a dead child and prayed that God 
grant him forgiveness and a place in the heaven. 

Bibs Gurditta's arrows pierced the head of another general, 
Asman Khin. Seeing him dead, the Bibi also wept bitterly and 
when the Guru asked him why, he replied, “We were both playmates. 
He tried to kill me but failed, and I succeeded, but what a success ! 
Here lies a man, an old friend, dead at my hands never to rise again. 
Such is the result of bearing arms. Here I surrender them to you. 
let me go home and die in peace.” Thus saying, he is said to have 
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retired from the field of battle, being convinced that the Guru’s 
victory was assured now, anyhow. 

The Moghal forces were completely demoralised over tho death 
of two of their most competent generals. But retreat in such a situa- 
tion was also impossible as they had no face to show to the King- 
emperor. So they made one more desperate attempt. In this fight 
the other two valiant generals, Qutab Khan and Kale Khan, the 
commander-in-chief, tasted death at the hands of the Guru in single 
combats, one after the other. It is said when Kale Khan failed in 
his many attempts at the Guru's body, the latter Bashed his double- 
edged scimitar with such dexterity, that it severed the head of his 
adversary in one go, the Guru shouting, “Not this way, but this.” 
Says Mohsin F3ni of this incident that the Guru “had killed his 
enemy not out of hostility, but being a Guru (or Teacher), was merely 
instructing him in sword-play.”* 

Hardly about a thousand of the Moghal troops remained to flee 
(he battlefield. The Guru also lost seven hundred of his choice 
warriors, but the battle ended in his total victory on 24th day of H5r. 
Samvat 1691 (1634 A.D.). 

The Guru now proceeded to Kiratpur near where an old Muslim 
devotee, Budhan Shah, was waiting anxiously to receive him at his 
death-bed. It is a fascinating fact of the Guru's life that neither the 
fatigue of battle nor the joy of victory withheld him from attending 
to the welfare of his meanest devotees. But. while every one accom- 
panied the Guru, not so Dhirmal and his mother who, ashamed of 
their collaboration with the Moghals, chose to remain behind and 
even kept with them a large property of the Guru’s, including the 
original copy of the Granth Shahib, refusing to part with it even for 
a while for BhSi Bmdhi Chand to complete his copy which he had 
brought to more than half the original. 

Reaching Budhan's abode, tbe Guru blessed him and was with 
him till he breathed his last. Later, he arrived in Kiratpur. From 
here, he sent out Bidhi Chand to Bengal on the pressing requests 
from bis devotees that they wanted to see him. As the Guru 
bad much work to attend to at KirAtpur, be sent Bidhi Chaod ins- 
tead. Such was the devotion the Guru evoked from bis Sikhs that, 
according to Mohsin FSni, when he commissioned a follower, called 


♦ Doth fin II. Pp. 279.90. 
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BSsava, to go from Balkh to Iraq to buy horses, he proceeded there 
immediately even though his son was on his death-bed and died on 
his return. But so full of humility and communal spirit was he that 
when asked whom are the Sikhs to recognise as Guru if the Guru was 
far away, he replied, "Any Sikh who comes to you with the name of the 
Guru on his lips.” Fantastic stories are given by Mohsin F&ni as to 
how far one Sikh would go to serve another in the name of the Guru 
and how they would help and pray for the success of the less fortunate 
in the community. "The Guru himself also does the same.” 

Fani further comments, "The Guru believes in one God. His 
followers put not their faith in idol- worship. They never pray or 
practise austerities like the Hindus. They believe not in their 
incarnations, or places of pilgrimage nor the Sanskrit language which 
the Hindus deem to be the language of the gods. They believe that 
all the Gurus are the same as N&nak. The Sikhs are not restricted 
in the matter of eating or drinking. A.learned Hindu, PartSp Mai, 
told a Hindu youth who felt caste restrictions irksome and consequen- 
tly desired to embrace Islam, ‘why not turn a Sikh and eat and drink 
as you will !’ The Sikbs ui&er all the Gurus have increased so much 
that even in the days of Guru Arjun, one or more representatives of 
Sikh religion could be found in every Indian city. To such an extent 
was caste disregarded that the Brahmins became the disciples of the 
Sikh Khatris, for none of the Gurus was a Brahmin. And Khatrit 
paid homage to the Jat masands who were a low section of the 
Vaisbas. Guru Hargobind, (also) gained a large following at Kirat- 
pur. He kept 900 horses in his stables and always entertained three 
hundred horsemen and sixty gunners (artillery men).” 

The Guru was extremely fond of humour. It is said, he brought up 
an orphan, called Suthra, whom he gave all liberties to cut jokes with 
him. Once, the Sikbs complained to the Guru that while a devotee 
was reciting the 6rst verse of the evening prayer — Rahirds — which 
said, “O God. sing to thee the Mohinis, the agels, the heavens, the 
underworlds,” SuthrS butted in, at the end of every line with a caustic 
remark saying, "So what 7" The Guru asked for Suthr&'s explanation. 
He replied, "0 Master, every one recounts the good deeds of others. 
So I said to the devotee, 'What is it to you if others sing God's 
praise, you yourself also should'.'* Similarly, according to Mohsta 
Fflni, when a Brahmin, called Deva, expounded the doctrine of Vedanta 
to him, the Guru, pointing to an ass. said, "When all is Brahm(God), 
what is he ?" The Brahmin replied, "You are God and you are he 
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too.”* The Guru had a hearty laugh at this. 

Baba Gurditta. who, as we have seen, had preceded the Guru 
to Kiratpur with his family, died here at the age of twentyfour, 
having taken to heart, it is said, the reproach of the Guru, like Atal 
Rgi, before him, for having shown a miracle and re-animating the 
dead cow of a farmer friend. The Guru sent for his son, Dhirmal, 
and asked him also to bring along with him the copy of the Grantb Sahib 
so that it may be read on the solemn occasion of his father's demise. 
He was also told to receive the customary turban on this occasion 
and other property of his father lying at Kiratpur. But. knowing 
that his was not an honourable name in the Sikh fraternity and that 
he might be deprived of a valuable possession, like the original copy 
of the Granth Sahib, (on which he thought he would build his own 
gaddi), he refused to go. His younger grandson, Hari Rai, the Guru 
loved with all his heart and initiated him to all instruction, spiritual 
as well as secular, to fit him for the high office of Guruship which 
his grandfather wanted to transfer to him. For, Teg Bahadur, his 
son. had retired into solitude, and Ani Rai and Suraj Mai were too 
worldly, even though of great religious disposition. 

Not only was Hari Rai being well-trained in the use of arms and 
other secular duties, but he was spiritually most awakened. So sensi- 
tive he became to pain that when once passing through a garden on 
a wintry day. the loose flaps of his long garments struck a flower 
off its stem, so full of remorse was he that he kept the fold of his 
gown tucked in his arms ever thereafter. When his grandfather 
heard about it, he remarked. “It behoves God’s servants to be tender 
to all things.” The Guru passed the last ten years of life in prayer and 
meditation at Kiratpur. 

In March, 1644, Hari Rai was consecrated as Guru, seventh in 
succession to Guru NInak, on the eve of the Guru's demise, at the age 
of fourteen years. The Guru put five paisas and a coconut before him. 
circumbulated him four times, bowed to him and after Bhai Buddha’s 
son, Bhini, had anointed hit forehead with a saffron mark, he was 
declared to be tbe Guru. Everyone assembled on the occasion now 
bowed to him and made their offerings. 

On Chet Sudi 5, Samvat 1701 (1644 A. D ), Guru Hargobind 
breathed bis last. Such was the devotion he bad evoked among his 
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followers that according to Mohsin Fani, an eye-witness, two of them 
Rajarim, a Rajput, and a Jat servant of his son-in-law, jumped into 
his funeral pyre and placing their faces on his feet, consigned them- 
selves to the flames along with him. “Many others wanted to follow 
suit, but the new Guru forbade it.” 



CHAPTER XI 


GURU HARI RAl 

(1631 — 1661 A. D.) 


Born in Kiratpur in the bouse of Baba Gurditta, the eldest son 
of Guru Hargobmd, Guru Hari Rai, as we have seen, came to occupy 
the throne of Nanak at the age of fourteen. Like his grand father, 
he too kept a cavalry of 2200 horse in his employ and went out hun- 
ting. But so compassionate was he that he would capture but never 
kill a bird and would feed and keep them in the zoo. He was particu- 
larly fond of deer and kept a large number of them. He also saw to it 
that he never employed his retinue in warfare against the Moghals 
or any other element hostile to him. It is also said that when Dara 
Shikoh, eldest son of Shah Jahan, who, like Akbar, was the most be- 
loved both of his father and the people at large fell seriously ill, as 
his cunning younger, Aurangzeb, had administered to him tiger’s 
whiskers in a dainty dish, and no remedy could be found for his reco- 
very, the Guru, hearing about it, sent him a herbal medicine wh'ch 
cured him completely. He would pass by the hutments of the poor 
and accept their food and eat it in their company to their utmost 
pleasure. 

Morning and evening, he would listen to the dcvoiion.il music in 
the company of his followers and then discourse on the ( iuru’s Word. 
However, be would miss no opportunity to inculcate in Ins disciple* 
the noble sentiments of humility and disinterested service without 
which, he said, mere knowledge of the Divine or belief were of little 
avail. Once he chanced upon a serpent in a forest whose skin spark- 
led in the warm sunshine of winter. Pointing to it. the Guru said, 
“This serpent might as well have been a pandit in his previous life — 
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beautiful to behold in his dress, but the only knowledge he has is, to 
bite. Men also bite others through jealousy; even when they teach 
about God it is not through love or self-surrender, but through the 
sharp wits and the poisonous fangs of controversy and argument.” 

And so attached was he to his loving devotees that when once he 
would not be awakened out of his trance for hours and the Sikhs 
became anxious for his life, he explained as he opened his eyes : “A 
devout Sikh of mine, Gonda by name, is meditating upon me at 
Kabul and much as I would like to shake myself off his sight, he 
would cling tenciously to my feet. I had, therefore, no choice but 
to remain seated, unmoved and absorbed in his thought.” 

Once he asked some of his Sikhs who had boasted to him that 
they never turned away hungry from their doors anyone who came to 
them at the meal time, and even dusted their shoes and washed their 
feet, the Guru said, “This is not enough. Anyone may come to you 
at any time and should go back satisfied. But do service in such 
a way that the poor guest may not feel he is partaking of some 
charity but as if he had come to the Guru’s house which belonged to 
all in equal measure. He who has more should consider it as God’s 
trust and share it in the same spirit. Man is only an instrument of 
service : the giver of goods is God, the Guru of us all.” The Guru 
concluded. “The temple and the mosque may be repaired or rebuilt, 
but not a broken heart.” 

And the Guru himself acted on this precept. Once in 1650 A.D., 
when on a visit to the MalwA territory of Panjab, two brothers, Kala 
and Karam Chand of the Mali raj clan, representated to him at a 
place near Nathana (lit. placclcss) that the people of the Kaura tribe 
would not let them settle in their midst, the Guru personally inter- 
ceded in their behalf with the head of the tribe, Chaudhry Jail 
PirAna, but the latter remained adamant and would not even give the 
poor of the other caste even five ploughs of land for their bare suste- 
nance. The Guru asked Kala and Karam Chand to leave the place 
next morning with him and take possession *>f the land wherever 
night overtook them. This they did but their adversaries came soon 
upon them with all their fury and might to drive them out. The 
Guru advised them to offer resistance and seeing their hopelessness 
in a struggle with their superiors, decided to throw in all his strength 
on their side, and Ja it PnAnA was killed in the engagement, thus 
leading to the establishment of an estate for the dispossessed. Later 
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again, when they complained that no one in the surrounding areas 
would intermarry with them, the Guru instructed all his followers 
who came to visit him here to shed their tribal prejudices and form 
alliances in marriage with the Mahraj people. 

The Guru stayed on this settlement for some time. Once when 
Kali brought to the Guru his two nephews, Sandali and Phul, sons 
of Rupchand, Phul, it is said, put his hand on his belly. The Guru 
asked Kali why he did so. lCala replied, “Master, the young ones 
are hungry.” The Guru is said to have prophecied, ”1 have bani- 
shed their hunger as of all the poor of my land.* They who shall 
fight not only for themselves but for all the others taking everyone 
to belong to the same one God, irrespective of caste or creed, shall 
prosper. For such is the will of God and those who shall oppose 
this eternal will shall perish.” 

On his way back to Kiratpur, the Guru's wives a;who were some 
distance behind, were wajlaid by an officer of the Moghul army who 
was marching at the head of a column from Lahore to Delhi. It is 
said, bis grandfather, Mukhils Khan, had been killed in a battle with 
Guru Hargobind and he thought it to be a fit occasion for revenge. 
But, the Sikhs fell upon the Moghal forces like lightening and scatte- 
red them. One of the persons who led the assault on Guru’s behalf 
was Gaura, a powerful zamindar, who had, out of pique, killed a 
Sikh bodyguard of the Guru’s once, and was all the time thereafter 
lurking around his camp, pleading for forgiveness. He fought, along 
with his men with such exemplary courage that the Guru again 
brought him into his fold. 


* The erstwhile rulers of the Phulk an Slates -PatillJ. Nibha and Jmd trace ihcir 
origin to Tiloki. eldest son of Phul. At one time, lhe> pla>cd a notable part 

10 the Sikh fight against the Moghals. but later became their cast ils (and sometime 
after, of the British), and falling a prey to luxury, intrigue and jealously, they lost 
the iuflucnce they had in ihe community thus also fulfilling the Guru’s pro- 
phesy. 

11 is said, when Kill returned home, his wife felt jealous of the Guru's blessing 
bestowed on the nephews of her husband, and compelled Ivm nest morning to take 
his own sons along, which the man dutifully did. Hu sons t o ena.icd ihe same 
part as Phul had done the day before, but not with the same results The Guru is 
said to have blessed them only with a small jigir. called Biha, on which till lately 
they paid no land-revenue. The Guru obciously saw ihat the parents of lha 
children were alive and had an estate, and that Kill had only been goaded by hit 
wife's jealousy and greed to ask for more. 

(£Hm Gum was married twice. From one, Kotkalylni, was born Ram Rli A from 
the other, Krithana Kaur, was born Hari Krithan. 
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In the meantime, Shah Jahan fell seriously ill and Aurangzeb, 
his second son, by aligning himself with his younger brother, 
Murad, marched on Dar§ Sbikoh, his eldest brother and defeated 
him. He imprisoned his father at Agra along with Murad who had 
earlier assisted him in his struggle for the throne of India, and pursued 
Dara Shikoh who was by this time fleeing to the Panjab with depleted 
forces. Dara, as has been pointed out earlier, was known to be a 
great liberal like his great grand-father, Akbar, and was much be- 
loved of the people. According to a legend, already quoted, the 
Guru had him recovered from a serious illness before. And in his 
utter distress when he called on the Guru on the right bank of the 
Beas, the Guru arrayed his entire, though modest,* force; to halt the 
march of the pursuing troops till Dara had fled to safety, though, 
it appears, there was no occasion for the Guru's forces to clash with 
the Moghals* Unfortunately, Dara was captured after a while and put 
to death. That in accordance with the tradition of his House, the 
Guru offered this help to Dara Shikoh inspite of his otherwise 
pacifist role in life is ‘because Dara was the beloved of all the 
communities in India.* It is said by his critics that “he was violent of 
temper and arrogant of manner”. But in the same breath it is 
confirmed that “he was deeply imbued with pantheistic mysticism of 
the Sufis. He associated gladly with Hindu philosophers and went so 
far as to take part in producing a Persian version of some of Upani- 
shads which he declared to be a revelation earlier than the 
Quran". 

The news, however, reached Aurangzeb, who now declared him- 
self emperor, that the Guru had blessed and assisted the escape of 
Ddrfi. So. he was summoned to Delhi. The Guru did not go him- 
self but sent his son, Ram Rai, instead. It appears, Ram Rai, with 
his courtly manners and high intellectual and spiritual attainments 
was able to satisfy the emperor of the essentially peaceful and all- 
embracing nature of the new faith, and was accorded much honour 
by the Court. But. once in his sycophancy, he went so far as to mis- 
interpret a verse of Guru Nanak which said. “God alone knows who 
burns in hell (the Hindu or the Muslim), for (like the Hindus whom 
(ire consumes here), the earth of the Muslim graves also suffers being 
fired by the potter who fashions bricks and vessels out of its clay.** 
(Asa Var M. I). R.lm R3i. when asked to explain why the Muslim 
religion had been reviled thus in the Granth of the Sikhs, he replied. 
"The words of Guru Niinak are misquoted by his detractors. The 

• The Guru is said to ha** k«p< a fore* only of 2200 bom for wtf-defeae*- 
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original word refers not to the ‘Musalman* but to ‘Baiman’ (the 
faithless)”. 

Though Aurang/eb and his ulema were satisfied, the Guru on 
hearing the reports from the Sikhs of Delhi, was much upset. He 
said, ‘ Ram Rai was a genuine claimant for my throne. But the Guru- 
ship is like the milk of a tigress which can be contained only in a cup 
of golJ. Now, Ram Rai shall never sec my face again.” 

And so it happened Ram Rai never met his father again in the 
latter’s life-time and with his new-found affluence and friendship with 
the emperor, he left for Dera Doon to found his own gathli. {<i' t 

The Guru breathed his last on the ninth day of the dark half of 
Kartik, Samvat 1718 ( ! 661 A. D ). bequeathing his throne to his six- 
year old son, Mari Krishan 


■» The gjil.ii von’ani.'N upio this d.o . worshipped In .il.rgc number of Hindus. 
The prc'C'.t holder of the ot! .e is Mahani Sri t naran t he followers of Ram 

Rat arc called Ra ri R nas Ciuru (lobmd Singh, ns wc sha'I sec l.ncr in this book, 
reconciled O-cm to h •> house b> help n.; r he wide > of Rjii l<4, at a time of acute 
difficult) for her 



GURU HARI KRISHAN 


(1656-1664 A.D.) 


We have teen how the seventh Guru, Hari Rai, disinheriting 
bis elder son, RSm Rai, appointed his six-year old child. Hari 
Krishan, the Guru in succession to himself. Like the founder of 
their house, Guru Ninak, Hari Krishan also was absorbed in 
meditation from early childhood and was treated by the Sikhs with 
great affection and esteem. But, his elder brother learning of his 
father's decision to disinherit him lodged a complaint with the King- 
emperor, who had by now, it is said, become his great admirer and 
friend. 

Aurangzeb, cunning that he was, saw in this a golden opportunity 
to destroy both, by first summoning the child Guru to Delhi, and then 
doing nothing about it, aad thus prolonging the family feud to 
mutual recrimination through the King’s balancing tricks and 
eventual exhaustion and destruction of both. This he did through 
R&ji Jai Singh of Amber (Jaipur), a great Rajput general in the 
imperial army, who was asked to conduct the Guru to Delhi with all 
the courtesies due to bis station. At first, the Guru’s mother and bis 
masands were much perturbed over these sudden and uncalled-for 
summons, for they suspected that Rim Rai’s close association with 
the King and the latter’s notorious cruelties heaped upon his own 
father and brothers and conspicuous partiality to Islim must bring 
certain harm to the Guru, but Riji Jai Singh seems tq have 
convinced everyone that no evil was intended and that the emperor, 
in view of the petition preferred against the Guru, wanted to hear the 
other side so that no miscarriage of justice took place. He pleaded that 
it was in the Guru’s own interest to place his case before the emperor 
if not personally, then, through his trusted followers. Raja Jai Singh 
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also promised to keep the Guru as his own guest in Delhi and to 
stand surety for his safety. 

The Guru came to Delhi with his mother and masands. He was 
kept in the bungalow of Raja Jai Singh as a royal guest and from 
that day the hallowed spot is called Banglu-SAhib where a beautiful 
Gurdw.Ua now stands to his sacred memory. Large crowds of people 
came to pay him homage, both on the way to Delhi and in the 
imperial capital itself. This not only frustrated the hopes of Ram Rat, 
but also assured the emperor that the Sikhs by and large were 
satisfied with the present succession. The emperor must have thought 
that it would not be before a decade that the Guru would attain his 
majority and till then at least the Sikhs would leave him in peace. To 
intervene in a family feud which would bring no benefit to the state 
and might alienate a militant section of his subjects and create 
religious unrest during the early part of his regime, would be highly 
impolitic. On the other hand, if he took no notice of the plaint, the 
Sikhs would feel gratified and beholden to him. And so, after hearing 
both parties, the Guru being represented through R.iu Jai Singh and 
some well-known masands, the emperor announced that he would not 
intervene in a family dispute of a religious nature— a very unusual 
decision for him to take' This, however, gave joy to the hearts of 
the Guru’s followers. 

It is said, by now the repute of the Guru had spread so widely 
that the Brahmins grew jealous of it and taunted the Sikhs, “Your 
Guru is called Hiri Kri'hna. a mere ch.ld of eight years' Krishna, 
the incarnation of Vishnu, uttered the Gita which is the lepository 
of all the eternal truths. If your Guru also calls lumsclf Krishna, 
let him expound the truths of Gita to us”. It is said, a sccm.tgly 
innocent looking Sikh an 1 a poor grass cutter by profession stood 
up in the assembly and said. '*l.ct alone the Guru, esen I could 
expound the truths of the Gita if only the Guru were to favour me 
with his Grace." I he Guru, thereupon, it is said, touched him w ith 
his cjne as a token of his benediction and the S.kh dilated upon the 
truths of Gita so well that it humbled the pride of the learned 
pandits * Which shows that no matter what his station, the Gurus 
had made inter-religious instruction a part of every Sikh's curriculum 


• According to (>ur- 1 truth Sangr.h*. to r*t Is^Sirjd) Naroijm. ihc in.iJcnl 
occurre-l al PafigUiar i, near Amh.pj »h«lc the fiuri; *.i-. .-n h.t to Delhi 
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so that they understood the truths of their own religion better and 
accepted them with a whole mind and heart. 

Unfortunately, the Guru contracted small-pox here and merged 
in the inhnite at the age of nearly eight years, on the 14 th day of the 
light half of Chetra, Samvat 1721 (1664 A.D.). His young body was 
cremated at Tilokhari, in the South of Delhi, on the bank of the 
Yamuna. 

Before, however, the Guru breathed his last, he pointed to his 
followers that the next Guru (Baba) would be found at Bakala. 



CHAPTER XII 


GURU TECH BAHADUR 

(1622—1675 A.D.) 


Guru Tegh Bahadur was the youngest son of the sixth Guru, 
Hargobind, and his wife Nanaki. Born in Amritsar, he was a (rained 
rider and a marksman, and for showing great feats of swordsmanship 
in the battles that his father fought, he was known as Tegh Bahadur 
(Hero of the Sword). But, early in his youth and especially after his 
father's settlement at Kiratpur, he seems to have accepted voluntarily 
a life of retirement and contemplation. His verses included in the 
Adi-Granth bear ample testimony to his contempt for earthly joys 
and riches and even active involvement wiih the secular world. That 
is how he was passed over earlier by his father and the succession fell 
upon his nephew. It is in this context that he was even earlier 
known as Tyag Mai (the Master of Renunciation). 

But now that Guru Ilari Krishan had pointed out before his 
demise that the Baba (Guru) would be found at Bakala. the Sikhs 
repaired to this resort in large numbers. Seeing a vast opportunity to 
delude the masses and attain riches and glory, it is said, a few other 
claimants to the throne also set up their gaddis at this place, each with 
his agents (or Masands) to attract the unwary devotees to his own 
master. Confusion prevailed for a while till a Sikh merchant, Makhan 
Shah, on putting each to the test, is said to have found the True 
Guru in Tegh Bahadur— a decision which many other devout Sikhs 
also participated in and hailed. This thus seems to have been an 
election by coniensus-the first-ever in Sikh history in the 
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case of a Guru. Some eye-witness accounts however discount 
this theory.* 

The ascension to the gaddi by Guru Teg BabSdur perturbed 
Dhirmal, his nephew, so much that he decided to make a murderous 
assault on him and rob his property. A Masand of his, Sih&n by name, 
aimed with a gun at the Guru one night and though it wounded him, 
the shot did not prove fatal. The Guru’s movable property^was 
looted. But, he kept serene and calm at this tragedy. When the 
Sikhs came to know of it in the morning, in spite of the Guru’s pro- 
tests, they broke open the door of Dhir Mai, took possession of all the 
looted property, and binding Siban hand and foot presented him to the 
Guru. The Sikhs also looted the original copy of the Grantb Sahib, 
a possession which Dhir Mai always utilised for extorting presents 
from the devout and proclaiming that it was indeed he who being the 
custodian of the original Granth deserved to be worshipped as Guru. 

SihSn pleaded to the Guru most humbly fora pardon. Seeing 
his distress, the Guru ordered his release and forgave him his sins. 
“The Guru must be compassionate, like the mother, in all circums- 
tances’’ he said. He also asked the Sikhs to return the copy of the 
Granth Sahib to Dhir Mai. “I will want my Sikhs to inscribe the 
instructions oftbe Granth Sahib in their minds and souls and not 
permit them to believe a particular copy of the Granth or any other 
symbol or totem or sacred spot as conferring any special privilege on 
its custodians. For, once religious institutions are exploited as 


• The Sikh chroniclers, as usual, cife a miracle which settled the issue. Makhan 
Shah fearing a shipwreck of his merchandise on the high seas, vowed to offer five 
hundred gold mohurs to the "True Guru" if his goods reached home in safety. 
On his wish being fulfilled he came to Bak&l&, but finding 22 claimants to»tiis gift, 
he placed only one gold mohur before each saying to himself, "the True Guru 
will himself ask for the whole sum," which only Tegh Bahadur did. At this. 
Makhan Shih proclaimed with the beat of drum : "I've found the Guru, fourrJ 
the Guru "(Gur Ladho re, Gur Lddho rf) Bh&i Vi r Singh, (he Sikh savant of 
the twentieth century, is of the opinion, however, that the number of claimants to 
Guruship could not have been 22, but two only, namely Dhir Mai and Ram Rii. 
(GSG. annotated by Vir Singh.) However according to Bhatt Vahi of Tom*>-Bij - 
io/on. Makhan Shlh met the Guru about 2 months later than his assumption 
of the gaddi. It is said the Guru asked his being called "Deg Bahidur" 
(the Master of Bounties or the Suppo ter of the poor instead of Teg 
Bahadur (Master of the sword). (See Mohd Latif. History of the Panjlb, P. 259). 
But this appellation does not seem to have got currency, even though the suggestion 
shows (as is clear from his edicts or Hukamnimis) that he got completely over 
his earlier mood of renunciation A look interest in the affairs of the household as 
well as the secular needs of his congregations. Most Persian records written about 
a hundred years after his demise repeat the story of Makhan Shlh Lobini See 
Umdat*ul*Tawirikh (Sohanlil). Khllsl oiml (Bakhat Mai), Ibrat Ninu (Ali- 
od»Din) etc. 
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property, the soul of religion will vanish." The Sikhs bad no choice 
but to return this precious possession to its owner. 

How farsighted the Guru was in this injunction was proved once 
again when he went to visit the Hari Mandir at Amritsar. He 
bathed in the tank, but when he tried to enter the temple, its doors 
were closed upon him by the Sodhi custodian (Harji, grandson of 
PrithiA and son of Sodhi Meherv&n) and he came out, in disgust, to 
rest at another spot outside, now called Damdama Sahib. The Guru at 
this time said to his much-chagrined followers: "This is what comes 
of treating the sou! as a commodity and exploiting the holy places as 
a means of one’s economic advancement. Such men and communities 
perish by the roots.”* 

Though after a while, the Guru returned to BakalS, he decided to 
move to Kiratpur. Once again, the Sikhs flouted the injunction of the 
Guru, and it is said looted the copy of the Granth Siihib from Dhir 
Mai’s household, this time with the blessings of the Guru’s mother. 
But, when the Guru heard about it, it is said, he ordered that the 
book be thrown into the river, Beas, which he was crossing at that time. 
“It is a bone of contention, a raging fire which is consuming us all. Why 
can’t we get rid of it?" The Sikhs did so with a heavy heart. Dhir 
Mai, who was following on the Guru’s track, gat it soon thereafter 
out of the shallow river-bed and returned back home satisfied with 
the recovery of his precious treasure.! 

As was the tradition of the Guru’s house, he too instead of 
settling down at Kiratpur, founded a new city, called clink Nanaki 
(later Anandpur) in the year 1665 A.D., on the site of an old dilipidat- 
ed village called Mikhowal, in the former state of Kahlur (Biljspur) 
by purchase of land from the Ruja.J After a while, in the same year, 

• The present-day litigations, intrigues, mutual jealousies and black-mail electoral 
manipulations, and esen violence over the possession of the Sikh Ciurdwaras (which 
have vast incomes to corrupt the custodians with money and power of religious 
institutions) and politics based on a religious platform are the result of the pre- 
sent-day Sikhs having forgotten the instructions of their Guru in this behalf. It 
is sad to note that while every attempt, noble and ignoble, is made to ensure one’s 
control over a Gurdwara wuh property and income, very few persons are coming 
forward to manage the lesser-endowed shrines which ire falling into ruins. 

t This copy is now in the possession of the Sodhis of Kartlrpur, who claim to be 
the descendants of Dhir Mai. 

I According to Guru Kidn Sdkhidn. R3m Chamri Devi gifted three villages to the 
Guru to establish the new township. (Sakhi 22). 
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he left on his missionary tours, accompanied by his mother and wife and 
an entourage of devout disciples. After traversing the south-eastern 
tract of Panjab, he visited the Bagar territory, now comprising the State 
of Haryaoa. Finding scarcity of wait*. , he got wells dug up everywhere 
he halted, preached to the people the lessons of hard, honest work, 
coupled with charity, weaning them away from the scourge of tobacco 
and other intoxicants, healing the sick and converting those com- 
mitted to crime and sin to a cleaner and more wholesome way of life. 
It is certainly a fact to marvel at how a former warrior turned a 
recluse now again participated in secular life with such zeal and 
dedication. No wonder, he created a stir wherever he went and 
gathered a large following. It is said, he also hunted on the 
way. 

During this tour, he visited Kurekshetra, Agra, lltawa and 
Priyag (modern Allahabad), where he stayed for six months preaching 
his gospel. Wherever he went, he distributed all the offerings he 
received form the devout among the poor and the holy and fed the 
hungry from his never- failing ccmmunity-kitchen. At Priyag, his 
wife, Gujri, conceived a child. From here, he went to Banaras where 
his shoes and coat are still preserved in the Gurdwara Bari Sangat 
later built in his memory. As he proceeded further, he came to a 
river called Karam-n.ish (destroyer of good deeds) which the Hindus 
considered inauspicious to bathe in, due to a Pauranic superstition. 
The Guru had a hearty bath here saying in the words of Guru Amar 
Das, “Omens, good and bad, affect only those who cherish not God 
in their heart.” 

From here, he proceeded to Gaya and from thence to P'jtna, 
preaching the Gospel of Nanak all through, and ridding the people of 
their caste-consciousness, sectarianism, cupidity of the Brahmins and 
manifold superstitions of the common mass. Though he was 
pressed hard by the custodians of various temples to make offerings 
or suffer penances and perform other rituals and ceremonies for the 
repose of his own soul or that of his ancestors in the other world, the 
Guru refused to pander to their beliefs, and said, “He who trusts in 
God and mikes an honest living to share with others and injures no 
one, nor harbours ill-will against another need perform no other 
rituals. His soul ever stays in health. And, as for the ancestors, they 
gather the reward of what they themselves have sown and no one can 
bless or curse them after they arc gone,” 
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Staying at PatoS, for some time, the Guru set out on a tour of 
Kamrup (Assam) via Dacca, where the local Sangats were eagerly 
waiting to have him in their midst. These were the spots hallowed by 
Guru Nanak and no other Guru after him had visited the north* 
eastern part of India.* He left his family at Patna to the care of his 
brother-in-law, Kirpal. 

At Dacca, he was received most warmly by a very pious and 
devoted Masand, Bulaki, along with the local devotees, which 
included Bulaki’s mother who had vowed that if the Guru visited 
them, “she would seat him on a beautiful couch she had prepared and 
dress him with the cloth she had spun herself and treat him to a meal 
cooked with her own hands". It is said, she also had a picture painted 
of him to be hung in her room. 

The Guru now reached KSmrup and preached to the people for 
about 2 years the gospel of his house at various places. Here, he also 
brought about a compromise between the Torres of Raja Rim Singh, a 
Rajput general of Aurangzeb, (who had led an expedition against 
Assam), and the local King to the satisfaction of both in 1670. He had 
met the Raia, a year earlier (Feb. 1669) at Rangmati in Assam. 

* These sangais or congregations were established right from the days of Guru 
Nloak who travelled widely, from Kathiawar to Assam & Kashmir to Ceylon. 
Outside India too, Kabul alway j had a sizeable sangat. These were increased in the 
days of the succeeding Gurus St most of them put in charge of the Moiattdi (or 
deputies) both to collect the offerings for the Guru St to minister to the day-to-day 
spiritual needs of the devotees. However, the eastern parts were visited 
personally after Guru Nanak only by Guru Tegh Bahadur after a century and a 
half. In the days of the 6th Guru, sangats had been firmly established at 
Alamganj, Bins. Monghcr. I’jjain. Bruhdnpur, Gujrit, Lucknow. Patna. Agra. 
Prayag. Jaunpur. Raj Mahal &, Died- 

t The Sikh chroniclers suggest that the Guru came to Assam along with Riji Rim 
Singh. One of his Hukamnamahi also suggests that he was following ih<* Lamp 
of a RIjlji (Hukamnami, I6i. Knowing the sad fatcofcalicr expeditions, parti- 
cularly of Mir Jumli. it is said. Ram Singh pleaded w jth t be Guru at Patnl to go 
along with him so that the magic charms of the Atumctc have no effect on him ! 
It is said, however, that the Guru brought about a compromise between the two 
parties, dividing the land of Klmrup into two portions one for the lo^al King and 
the other for the emperor of Delhi. But the expedition of Riji Ram Singh was 
undertaken in 1668. while according to the Sikh chroniclers. the Guru got the news 
of his son’s birth either at Died or in Assam The birth of his son look place in 
December 1666 A. D. Unless I he Guru visited Assim after the birth of his son, 
Gobind DCs (Rli). (which is not supported by most Sikh records’, he was already 
in Assam when the expedition took plate and part.vip,i» c J in bringing about a com- 
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At Dhubri, where Guru NSnak had stayed, he asked the soldiers 
on both sides to build a huge mound in memory of the first Guru's 
visit. Every soldier contributed a shieldful of earth till the mound 
was raised to an imposing height. The Guru also bad a pavilion 
erected on the top. By his peaceful ways, he brought many people 
into his fold and some of his entourage also were left behind whose 
lineage still inhabit these parts of Assam and are highly respected by 
their local compatriots for their industry, integrity and charity of 
heart, besides chivalry which they have exhibited on many an occasion 
in defence of their acquired homeland. 

Though the fact of the Guru having accompanied the expedition 
of RfijS Rfim Singh may be dismissed (in spite of the best relations 
of the family with the Guru’s house) both as unhistorical and also 
being not in keeping with the Guru’s spiritual temper, besides 
Aurangzeb’s own tyrannous and bigoted ways with which the Guru 
was all-too-familiar by now, the Guru seems to have been deeply 
impressed by the affection and esteem so overwhelmingly shown him 
by the people of East Bengal and Assam, and helped them overcome 
their predicament. Not unnaturally, therefore, he called Bengal "the 
borne of Sikhism”. 

It appears, either the Guru heard the news of his son’s birth on 
December 22, 1666 A.D. at Patna, during his eastern tours which 
must have begun in the middle of that year and continued for three 
years or more, or he began bis tour only after the birth of bis son, 
which seems less likely.* But, he must have been touring Assam 
(besides Eastern Bengal) for quite some time and made a considerable 
impact on the people there, so that when Assam was attacked so 
powerfully and with internal dissensions raging in his kingdom, the 


F. N. Contd. 

promise, as a true Saint should have done. According to Bhaii Vahi TalaaJo. 
Pargna Jind, the Guru was interned twice at Delhi for brief periods of one to two 
months, first on Nov. 8. 1665 A.D. & then on April 7, 1670 A.D. & on both 
occasions, it was the Jaipur ruler. Mirza RijI Jai Singh, who interceded on 
the Guru's behalf & that it was during his second eastern tour that he 
accompanied the RijI ji (i.e Raja Rim Singh, his son) to Assam. 

* According to Bhatt V'ahi Poorbi Dakhni, the Guru went out on his first tour to 
the east on June 9. 1656 A that his only son, Govind Dis, was born at Patna on 
II Dec.. 1661 A.D about three years before he ascended the foddi. This however 
is not supported by other records. 
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Ahom King sought the Guru’s intervention for a peaceful settlement 
honourable to both sides. f 

After his return to Patna sometime in 1669-70, where he seems to 
have stayed foi one to three years, he took care to arrange for the 
instruction of his young son not only in the Sikh religious lore, but 
also in Persian and Sanskrit, and in the manly sports like riding, 
hunting and swordsmanship, as Guru Gobind Singh himself testifies 
in his Bachittar Natak. 

Some time between 1671 to 1673, the Guru returned to Anandpur 
in the Panjab, preaching on his way back, the gospel of the Gurus and 
bringing large persecuted Hindu masses into his fold and even 
influencing considerably the Muslim popular opinion in his favour.* 


t In November 1661, an extremely ' vicious attack wax launched against Assam by 
Mir Jumla. the M >ghal Governor of Bengal bui due io incessant rains, epidemics 
and exhaustion of supplies, a treaty was signed with the Ahom King in December 
through the mediation of Dilir KhSn, according to whwh the RSjJ agreed to pay, 
1,20,000 lolJs of s lvcr. 2000 toils of gold and 50 elephants and offered an ugly 
daughter to the emperor and fifteen elephants and another daughter 
with cash and goods to the Khan-Kkanan Of the conquered places, 
a few forts and towns in cultivated districts near the frontier of Bengal were 
to be attJehcJ to the imperial dominions. “But at the close of the next four year' 
(I6t6). the Moghalv had lost much fof their gains) Ciauhati fell in 1667 Bu. then 
the Ahorns fell on e- il Juyx. Ki nrup having become a prey to civil aar. During 
the eleven scars. 1670-81, seven kings sat on its throne and onl> one of them died a 
natural death.” The Mnghals natural!) profited b> this situation and the expedition 
of R5j£ R4m Singh in and the mediation sought b> both sides of a hol> man 

trusted by boih in s’Kh jrvijrmMn.es would seem quite probable and likely. 
This is further corroborate d b> the fact that after the escape of Shnaji from his 
custodv . Ram Sin^h wav in ls<r.kc at the imperial court for two >cars prior to this 
expedition, h s son kept a hos’age at the couit (and later killed b> making him 
wrcsle with a tiger when h ■> father was still in A'iSjm) and th s expedition was 
entrus'c i to hum lutc or get rid of h m than to let him su \ced in his mi ».on and 
be honoured RanSngh, therefore, was in desperation to succeed, no matter 
how. 

•Basing their information on PaJ\h)h Burin jt. the well-known modern Sikh 
historian, Ganda Singh a'si spates that the Guru’s activities of even earlier 
days (I664-65i hjd crea’cd su^h a stir that he was hauled up before the 
emperor and on the sire's of RAja RAm Singh, s^n of Mir/i Riji Jat Singh, the 
trouble came to an end (A Short ffittorv of the Sikhs, part I, P. 53). Malcolm 
A Forster attribute this arrest to the m uhmations of RAm RA». But. K is hardly 
feasible that during the vcr> fi r vear of his Ciuruship ( 1 A D ). when the Guru 
wax busy building the township of \natu1pur. he became a suspect and was pul 
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He continued to do so at Anandpur which people from far and near 
visited to pay him homage. 

By now, the religious persecution of the Hindus at the hands of 
Aurangzeb was in full swing. He ascended the throne in mid- 1658, 
though the formal accession took place a year later. All historians 
are agreed that one of the major causes of his success in the war 
of succession over his brothers was “due to his avowed solicitude for 
Sunni (orthodox) interests”. His father, Shah Jahan, was equally 
confirmed in orthodoxy and even early in his reign, “had ordered the 
demolition of 76 new Hindu temples in the district of Banaras alone” 
and “the wonderful temple of Orchhe was razed to the ground”. 
“Hindus were forbidden to dress in the Muslim style.” “The women 
of Bir Singh Budhela were treated in a manner which shocks our 
sense of decorum.” “He hated the Christians and waged war against 
them.” “To the Shias.he was equally hostile and his wars against 
them were undertaken not merely for conquest, but for the extripation 
of heresy and the triumph of the true doctrine.” He abolished mixed 
marriages and ordered “that no Muslim girl should remain in the 
house of a Hindu unless he embraces Islam”. The Hindus of the 
Panjab were severely punished for marrying Muslim women who 
were snatched away from them and made over to the Muslims. A 
Hindu who was believed to have insulted the holy book “ was put to 
death. About seven mosques were redeemed and three temples turned 
into mosques.”* But, let it be said to his credit that compared to 
Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan was an emperor of great nobility and sensiti- 
veness, otherwise he would not have sponsored and supported even in 
the face of his failure and weakness, Data Shikoh, a liberal Sufi, as 
his heir-apparent, and spurned and humiliated Aurangzeb time and 
again. And, as Lane-Poole remarks, “Shah Jahan was too prudent 
a king to let religion override statesmanship” and patronised many 


FN. Contd. 

under arrest. Later that year, he set out on his tour of the pilgrim-stations and 
Guru Gobind Singh's own account of these days in his Bachiiiar \J lak sa>$ 
nothing of this arrest or custody. Maybe, Guru Hari Kishan’s coining to Delhi 
to see the emperor and his stay with RSja R5m Singh are being confused with the 
ninth Guru's stay with him by the English historians. 

* For details, see Qazwini’s Padshahndmd, A. U. Ms. J. N. Satkar's “History of 
Aurangzeb”, Vol. I, Manucci's Storia do Mogor, Bernier’s Travels, Sri R3m 
Sharma's " Religious Policy of the Moghah " , etc. For further references in this con- 
text. see Lane Poole's Aurangzib, and espcciall> Khafi Khan’s Muntakhabul-Lubdb 
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Hindus in bis magnificent court, besides several noted Hindu 
musicians, like JagannStb (who was favoured with the title of Mahfl* 
Kavi Rai), and Hindi poets, like Sunder DSs. 

But, when Aurangzeb came to the throne in 1657, though the 
personal life of the emperor became outwardly extremely abstemious 
and (as compared to the pomp and splendour of Akbar and Shah Jah&n) 
frugal, his religious policy became extremely severe and punitive, as 
time passed, inspite of the Hindu blood in his veins and those of his 
progeny. 4 At first, he forbade the building of new temples by the 
infidels. Then, all temples built recemly were to be demolished and 
old ones not allowed to be repaired. In a general order issued in 
April 1669, he called upon “all governors of provinces to destroy with 
a willing hand the schools and temples of the infidels; and they were 
strictly enjoined to put a stop to the teaching and practising of 
idolatrous forms of worship. This applied especially to the provinces 
of BaD&ras, ThattS and Multan”. Even earlier, when he was the 
Governor of Gujar&t, in 1645 “he had converted the temple of 
CbintSman into a mosque and ordered a cow to be slaughtered in the 
shrine”. The building was, however, restored to the Hindus by the 
orders of Shah Jaban, but when Aurangzeb came to power, he issued 
a firman (dated November 20, 1665) that “his earlier orders be 
carried out.” The famous temples of Somnath in Kathi&war, in 
Banaras and (he fabulous derfi of Keshav Rai at Mathura were 
destroyed". ‘ There was also wholesale demolition of temples in 
Kutch-Bihar, Ujjain, '.’daipur, Jodhpur, Golkanda, Bijapur and 

Maharashtra.’* 

According to /V, :r-i-Afomgiri, “the richly-jewelled idols 
(of Hindus) taken fro . the pagan temples were transferred to Agra 
and there placed upon the steps leading to the Nawab Begum mosque, 
in order that they might ever be pressed under foot by the true 
believers." Similar ‘honour’ was bestowed upon the “cartloads of 
bejewelled Hindu idols" captured from Jodhpur which were kept 
under the steps of the Juma Masjid for being trodden upon. In 
November 1665, he forbade the illuminations made by Hindus at 
the Diwali festival and the playing of Holi throughout Gujarflt. In 

• Aurangzeb 's grand-mother rShih JahSn's mother) was a Hindu. Akbar't 
mother too was a Hindu. One of Aurang/cb'j several queens, Nawsh Bli. mother 
of his successor. Bahldur Shsh, was also a Hindu Rajput princess from Rajauri 
in the Kashmir slate. His favwme concubine, Hira Bli. was also a Hindu. 
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1668, he forbade Hindu Jatras. In 1671, it was laid down that all 
rent-collectors in crown lands must be Muslims. The provincial 
Viceroys and talukdars were called upon to dismiss their Hindu 
peshkars (clerks) and diw&ns (accountants). In 1674, lands held by 
the Hindus in Gujarat, in religious grants, were all confiscated.* 

According to Khafi Khan “Aurangzeb ordered the temples of 
Sikhs also to be destroyed and the Guru’s agents ( masands ) for 
collecting the tithes and presents of the faithful to be expelled from 
the cities.” 

So that only within a few years of the assumption of power, 
Aurangzeb had exhibited an extremely perverse and bigoted frame 
of mind and its intensity had almost reached its zenith during the 
eleven-year tenure of his spiritual office by Guru Tegh Bahadur 
(1664-1675). Asa consequence, the Jats had rebelled in 1669 round 
Agra and Mathura but were crushed with great severity, 5000 being 
killed and 7000 forcibly converted. In March 1670, the Moghal 
general, Hassan Ali Khan, was engaged in slaying and capturing the 
rebels, plundering their houses and dismantling their strong 
forts. 

The Hindu sect, called Satnamis, also called Mundilis (or clean- 
shaven ones), whose strongholds were Narnaul and Mewat, on the 
borders of the Panjab, rebelled in May 1672. They were household- 
ers by and large, and even though they dressed like dervishes, they 
carried on small trade and agriculture and many of them bore arms. 
They were not more than four to five thousand in number, but they 
fought savagely, and gave cause of much alarm to the emperor. 
After a few engagements, however, they were finally crushed. 

Rajput resistance, except in minor revolts here and there, had 
long been silenced by the ancestors of Aurangzeb and Rajas Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur and Jai Singh of Amber (Jaipur) commanded 
Moghal armies against the Marathas, though both shared an equally 


* Five years later (April 2, 1679), JczlS was again imposed upon the Hindus after 
a lapse of a century when it was abolished by Akbar. (But this was done four \cars 
after the death of Guru Tegh Bahadur). Similarly, in 1695, Hindus were forbidden 
to ride well-bred horses, elephants or palkis (palanquins) and to wear arms Cer- 
tain modern Sikh writers have given these firmRns also as reasons for Guru Tegh 
Bahadur's taking up cudgels on behalf of Hindus, but thcie steps, as we have seen, 
were launched by Aurang/cb ajier the martyrdom of the ninth Guru. May be, 
they helped the tenth Master to formulate his policies. 
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disastrous fate, later, at the hands of Aurangzeb. It was Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh, who had, during his ruthless campaign against 
Shivaji in 1665, concluded a treaty with the latter so favourable to 
the King-emperor that Shivaji accepted to become a mansabdar in 
the Moghal army and even to go to Delhi along with his eight-year 
old son, Sambhaji (who was also made a Panjhazari) to wait upon 
the emperor with large presents and even to assist the Moghals in the 
invasion of Hijapur. It is to the glory of Shivaji that after being 
humiliated by Auranczeb at the court, he and his son escaped from 
the custody of the Rajput general, but the whole drama disheartened 
the Hindu masses that those who were expected to lead them in their 
fight against tyranny were themselves becoming collaborators and 
even helping the Raj to trap those heroes on whom the masses hid 
pinned their hopes. 

And, to crown all, came the untold tyranny heaped upon the 
Brahmins of Kashmir. When the rulers forced the large masses of 
Hindus to embrace Islam, they pointed out that their spiritual leaders 
were Brahmins and unless they took the lead, their followers would 
not desert their age-old faith. So, a concerted attack was launched 
against the Biahnuns of Mathuia, BanJiras and other holy places 
who, in turn, pointed to the Brahmins of Kashmir, who due to 
their learning in ihc Hindu sacred literature and high sense of moral 
duty had indeed assumed the spiritual leadership of all Hindus, 
Brahmin or non-Brahmin, everywhere. Thus the Kashmiri Pandits 
became a special target of attack. Jftikhar Khan, the Moghal Vi c- 
roy in Kashmir, set about converting them to Islam by the sword 
and killing those who refused. Others fled the country in tcrior. 
The Muslims who espoused the cause of the Hindus were merci- 
lessly put to death. 

In such a period of cri>is. a deputation consisting of 500 
Brahmins from Kashmir under the leadership of one Kirpa R3m*, 
a famed Brahmin of Mattan, waited upon Guru Teg Bahadur at 
Anandpur and acquainted him with their tragic fate and implored 
him to take a lead in order to save them from certain disaster. The 
Guru after a thought said to them. "You go and tell the Moghal 
Viceroy that the Brahmins will gladly accept to embrace Islam if 


*Thn Kirpa RSm later be. arnc the leather n Sanskrit of tiuru Gobmd Singh, be- 
came a KhSIsa and died lighting at Ch imkaur. (See Blniniatlinilmil of Kcsar Singh). 
See also P.N.K Bamzai’i "llutory of Kashmir". P 571. 
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Teg Bahadur, whom we revere as our Guru, is persuaded to do so/* 
The Guru thus took upon his person the challenge of an empire on 
behalf of a whole persecuted humanity. How, at crucial times, a 
single man's soul with nobility of ideals to inspire him even to death, 
can turn the course of human history, no matter how staggering the 
odds, is best illustrated by the exemplary manner in which Guru 
Tegh Bahadur stood up to the challenge of the times.f 

The reply of the Guru was duly conveyed to the emperor, 
through his Viceroy in Kashmir, which must have poured oil on the 
fires raging in the heart of Aurangzeb, and orders were issued for 
his immediate arrest. 

However, the none-too-reliable Muslim historians like Ghulam 
HussaiD, author of Siyar-ul-Mutakharln, suggest that the emperor 
was informed that the Guru was ‘'gathering many followers. Thou- 
sands kept him company wherever he went. While Sheikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi made forcible exactions from the Musalmans, Tegh Bahadur 
did so from the Hindus, and that if their influence was allowed to 
grow, it might lead to trouble”*. “Hence”, the Guru, according 

t The Sikh chroniclers here narrate a story saying that when Guru Tegh Bahadur 
was ruminating over the sad plight of the Kashmiri BrShmins, in came his nin»> 
year old son, Godbind Das (RSi), and asked his father for the sudden and unnatural 
gloom over his countenance. The Guru replied, "Unless a holy man lays down 
his head for the sake of the poor Brahmins, there is no hope for their escape from 
imperial tryanny." Gobind replied, "Revered father, who would be better equip- 
ped for this than yourself?" The Guru hugged his son to his bosom and wept for 
joy. "1 was only worried about the future, for you are far too young". "Leave 
me to God”, Gobind replied, "and accept the challenge of the Moghals.” 

According to Suraj Prakash, Guru Tegh BahSdur did not meet his sor after he left 
PatnS, But, this cannot be true, as according to the Bachinar Naiok of Guru 
Gobind Singh, when he was taken to the Panj&b, be was "fondled by all sorts of 
nurses" and "received instruction of various kinds”. He could only have been 
put to the care of nurses when he was very young and received instruction under 
his father’s guidance. It is also natural that before taking the final plunge, the 
Guru must have brought his family back to their home. See also Sul|h$ Singh’s 
Gur-Bilds (which corroborates our statement) and also Guru Gobind Singh's own 
words, "Jab ham dharam koram mo df, devlok tab pita sidhat" (when I was able 
to attend to the afTairs of the secular and spiritual world, my father repaired to the 
abode of gods). (Bachittar Ndiak ) . 

• A grossly misleading English translation of this book, written about a century 
after the event, by Raymond and Buggs, has this to say about Guru Tegh BahSdur. 
"This man finding himself at the head of so many thousands of people, became 
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to this author, was arrested by the Governor of Lahore and executed 
at Gwalior and his body, cut up in four parts, was hung at the 
various gates of the Gwalior fortress, while the Muslim faqir was 
allowed to proceed to Afghanistan”.* 

It appears, the large offerings made by the devout to the Guru 
were miscontrued as “forcible exactions’* and his peace-loving 
disciples as an “army of plunder”. 

But, another earlier historian, Bakbt Mai, who uses contem- 
porary records for his materials in his Twdrikk-i-Sikhdn (Ms), has 
this to say about the reasons of the Guru’s arrest: 

“Now that Guru Tegh Bahadur had come to power, his faithful 
disciples came to his help and increased his influence. He lived a 
hard life. He was, however, very independent. Whatever his 
disciples brought to him, he distributed and kept nothing for him- 
self. In a short time he acquired mastery over all his subjects (i.e. 
disciples). When Aurangzeb heard about the Guru, he summoned 
him to Delhi from Lahore. He was brought to Delhi. He did not 
mind the troubles he encountered on the way and travelled with an 
easy mind. When he reached Delhi, his disciples came and gave 
him valuable offerings. The Guru did not accept anything. When 
the Sultan heard of this, he was upset and requested him to perform 
a miracle. The Guru said, “Miracle is the head of the lovers, place 
the sword on my neck”. The emperor was angry at these words and 
ordered his execution. The Sikhs say that the executioner felt 


F. N. Con'd. 

aspiring, and he umted h s ^on c m with one H.ify/ Adam, a Moh imedan fakir. 
These two men no voncr sia themselves followed by multitudes, implicitly addic- 
ted to th-ir chid ’s will, then, for s iking every honest calling, thc> fell t^> subsisting 
by plunder and rapine, lay mg wa »te the whole province of I’jnjAb " (Pp 84-86). 
This became a bedrock for liter Lnglish historians like Cunningham, otherwise a 
very judiciou* and sympathetic writer, to aver that "the Guru was more of a kingly 
than priestly spirit”. (Pp- 1 57-58; ft came handy to biased missionaries like 
Dr. Lrncst Trurnpp to malign the Guru (X/i Granth, translation, introduction, 
page 89). Sir J.N S.irkar. the eminent m )dcrn historian, also echoes this sentiment 
without reference c.cn to the correct translation of the original 

• p. 392. This sh >ws the unhutorual sense of the writer. No o*hcr record 
supports him. On the contrary, ail available evidence shows that the Guru was 
beheaded at the Cha id>u ( ho*k of Delhi and his body cremated in the same city 
where stand two htstoru shrines to his eternal memory, respectively called Sisganj 
and RakAbgaoj. 
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himself almost incapable of touching the head of the Guru. Before 
he died, the Guru requested a Sikh who was in attendance to carry 
away his head after his execution. 

“A liberty-loving faqir happened to pass where the corpse of 
the Guru lay and said, ‘the Sultan has not done well. Such things 
will lead to great rebellion and Delhi will become utterly desolate’ ” 

“The Sikhs brought the Guru’s head to Anandpur and kept it. 
The body was cremated at Rakabganj. The places of execution, of 
cremation and the burial of the head have become places of pilgrim- 
age for the Sikhs. This happened in 1732, Vikrami, Samvat, (1675 
A.D.) in the month of Maghar, the fifth day of the bright- half. f ‘t 

According to some historians, before the orders of the emperor 
for his arrest could be carried out, the Guru had, after girding upon 
his nine-year old son the sword of Guru Hargobind and hailing him 
his successor and Guru of the Sikhs, set out for the countryside of 
southern Panjab and Haryana, preaching his gospel and donating 
whatever offerings came to him for digging up wells, building poor 
houses, healing the sick and starting community kitchens. Wherever 


t This not only tallies with the contcmporarx Sikh records I.kc Muni Singh’s 
“Sikh (in di Bhagat A /.i/a”, but also with Guru Gobind Singh’s o*n version in the 
Bachittar Satak that when h is father was asked to show a miracle, he said, "this 
is the work of charlat trs and mountebanks, for to the men of God, it is shameful 
to display their occult powers”. That there was no political reason for the Guru’s 
arrest is also testified h\ Guiu Gobind Singh in the same \crse : 

"M> father sacrificed his life. 

To protect the religion of the Hindus — 

Their sacred thread and then frontal mark. 

In this dark Kali age, 

He performed this supreme act of sacrifice 
For the sake of Dharma. 

Ho gave away his head, 

Without a sigh on his lips. 

Lo, he surrendered his life -- 
But not his resolve.” 

According to Latif. the emperor had many religious disputatiors with Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and asked him to show miracles if he was a true Guru or to embrace 
Islam "The Guru being unable to sat.sfy His Majesty one wax or the other was 
bv the King’s ordci thrown into prison and on his persistently refusing to become 
a conxert, was subjected to bodily tortures ”(A History of the Paniab. p 260). 

To suggest that Ram RSi was in any way responsible for his arrest and execution 

is a pure myth, though several Muslim historians (See later) refer to it. 
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he went, large masses of people, Hindus as well as Muslims, came 
out to greet him ami pay him homage. A large number of 
places, now held sacred to his memory, which he visited during these 
tours, are dotted all through these tracts, especially in the erstwhile 
State of Patiala like Gurdwaras Dukh niwaran and A loti Bagli. Accor- 
ding to earlier Sikh chroniclers (like Santokh Singh and Gyani Gyan 
Singh) it was only at Agra that he surrendered himself to the imperial 
authority, and was presented to the King at Delhi. f But modern 
researches show' that he was arrested three or four days after his 
coming out of Anandpur (at Malikpur Ranghran near Ropar, accord- 
ing to Kesar Singh Chhibar’s Bansavalinamu and Bhatt Vahis and at 
Dhamdhan, according to Sarup Das Bhalla) and kept in prison at 
Sirhind for about four months before being sent to Delhi. 

The king, it is said, questioned him either personally or through 
the Qazis about his activities which had been conveyed to him by the 
provincial authorities and may be also by some Muslim zealots and 
orthodox Hindus, as Bakht Rai testifies. He was alv asked why he 
was hailed as the Guru or prophet and called "SmhJ Pi'nlslitlir (the 
True King) and if he really believed n Ins being one, he should 
perform a miracle to justify his claim. 

The Guru repudiated any insinuations of his political activities, 
but reprimanded the emperor scverly for his blind orthodoxy and 
persecution of faiths other than his o*n. "Hinduism may not be 
my faith, and I may believe not in the supremacy of Veda or the 
Brahmins, nor in idol-w irship or caste or pilgrimages and other 
rituals, but I would tight for the right of all Hindus to live with 
honour and practise their faith according to their own lights." 

This was a staggering reply for Aurang/cb to hear from a nviti 
fighting for upholding a religion other than his own.* 

+ A f.inlastk story :s told I'. Sikh s’.rom.’crs tint .it \giA ihc (>uui <cnt a *soy 
with some monc> t° buy s.sec’-. f< *r ti.m and gave turn a vosih ■ ’i.i vv ] to wrap it 
The boy was arrested as i th cf .iriJ on l c i n g uucs'ioncd, led to the arrest of the 
Guru, flow he whom thousand, / c*c snming forth to worship at! along the wa>. 
suddenly became an unV-n >nn ,|u.in(i’y at \gr.1. passes i>nc*s wits 

* According to PaJsh'.lt RtirJrt/i, an Assimcsc .luonni of \urjng/ch*s regime, 
"a saint of the faith of Guru N'.iiiik became Ihc Giro of a large r.umhcr of 
BrShmins and Kshafriyav IhcRri'imin Flh.if.i.h.iM .i. or ihc Hindu priests and 
K3/is of the MusalmSn, reported to ihc Padsli.ih. "ihi. man doc- rol belong r any 
particular iclmol of faith, he goes about ravaging the u unity" The emperor 
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As for his being called a “ Sacha Padhah ”, he answered : “Every 
ruler of the world must pass away, but not the Word of God or His 
Saint. This is how people not only call me a True King but have 
done so through the two centuries before me in respect of my House 
and also in respect of others who preceded them and who identified 
themselves not with the temporal and the contingent, but with the 
eternal and the never-dying.” And, he refused to perform a miracle 
saying “this is the work of charlatans and mountebanks to hoodwink 
the people. Men of God submit ever to the Will of God.” 

At this, he was asked to embrace Islam, “the only true religion” 
according to Aurangzeb. But, the Guru replied, “For me, there is 
only one religion — of God — and whosover belongs to it, be he a 
Hindu or a Muslim, him I own and he owns me. I neither convett 
otheis by force, nor submit to force, to change my faith.” 

Naturally, this was too much for Aurangzeb. He ordered that 
the Guru be tortured. It is said, he was removed to an iron cage 
and kept hungry for days and subjected to many other humiliations. 
A story (it may be apocryphal but is significant nonetheless) is told 
that when these days a Sikh, in agony, asked the Guru if they would 
rebel and despoil the cities of Delhi and Lahore, he answered coolly 
“you have only received a drop of Grace from the ocean of God, and 


asked the Guru to appear before him but he did not come. On the other hand, he 
defied the authority of the PaJshah and roamed about plundering and destroying 
the count! y attended by thirty -thousand Nanak-panthi sepoys. The I’adshah became 
indignant and he deputed Alo Khan Pathan who captured the Guru. The Padshah 
ordered the Gu;u to be executed, vs ho for fear of h:s life, sought the protection 
of Raja Ram Singh, who became surety for the leader. But the Nsnakpanthi Guru 
also made his escape. The Padshah accused Ram Singh saying, How is it that you 
have allowed the Guru to lice, though you yourself stood surety for him.” To this 
Ram Singh replied, “What is he? Only a Raja or a Nawab is worthy of your 
vengeance. He is only a mendicant fakir." (Translation by S.K Bhuyan p 1(0). 
But this is full of mis-statements. Perhaps, Shivaji’s escape in 106S A.D from 
Ram Singh's custody is being mixed up with the Guru's escape. His father. Jai 
Singh, alto had stood surety for Sh.vSji, but due to the Mara'ha hero's escape. 
R3m Singh was disgraced and kept out of the Court for two years, after which, as 
we have seen, he was sent on a treacherous expedition to Assam during which 
period his own son was got killed bv the emperor. At the time of the Guru's 
martyrdom, Ram Singh was still in the eastern regions. 

So, the question of his standing surety for the Guru docs not arise. Pci haps, the 
earlier stay at Delhi of Guru Hari Krishan with Raja Jai Singh is being confused by 
the author with Guru Tegh Bahadur's stayi.iq in the custody of his son. 
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you feel such power in your veins, but he who is at one with the 
Ocean, he too must possess some spiritual power. If he uses it not, 
you also submit to His will.”* 

When nothing availed, Aurangzeb ordered that he be executed. f 
First his three companions were put to death with extreme tortures. 
These three mart) rs were— Bhai Mali Das (who was sawn alive), 
Bhai Dyala (who was boiled to death) and Bhai Sati Das 
(who was burnt alive). The emneror’s orders about the Guru 
were carried out on November II. 1675 A. D., and he was 
beheaded in the Chandni Chowk of Delhi He lay there dead 
the whole afternoon, but no one dared to pick up his body for fear 
of the King's reprisals. But, it is said, a severe storm swept through 
the city and the sky became murky. Under cover of darkness, two 
Sikhs, both of lower castes, one a Lobana (lit. a water-carrier or a 
petty travelling salesman), carried ofT his severed body and the 
other, a Rangretta (calico-printer) carried off his head to Anandpur 
where his son was. The body was cremated the same evening by the 
devotee by setting fire to his straw-hut in the Raisina village to avoid 
detection. His ashes were buried in the same ground where now 
stands a tall, domed temple in smooth marble, called Rakjbganj. 
The place of his execution, also swathed now in white marble with 
golden domes and know n as Sisgiinj, is situated in the heart of old 
Delhi . I His life was gone, but his glory was writ large across the 
skies. 


• Thi stories, narrated by Muwauliffc, and based mostly on Suroj Prakosh, of the 
Guru’s escape from and enir> at will into his prison-house and other miraJcs fray 
be dismissed as not in keeping with the Guru’s thought, othcrw.se there was no 
reason for him to suffer at a.l Hut. he deliberate!) those s ilfcrmg in order to 
identify himself with the sorrows of the common mass 

t 4, Tcgh BahSdur, the ninth Sixth Guru, was executed bemuse he refused to accept 
Islam," (Oxford history of Ind.j h> V.A. Smith, p 40 r >;. 

J Some historians like J. N Sarkflr have doubted that Auranzcb eser met 
the Guru, as according to them, he was not present at Delhi and since 
June 1671 was at Hastan ANJ.U, midway between Rawalpindi and PcshAwar. 
personally directing operation i for a year and half againif the Afghans 
and that the warrants for the Gu ru's execution were issued by the emperor from 
there. The Guru was executed at Delhi on November II, 1675. and it is quite likely 
that the emperor had a month or two earlier returned from h s expedition victor- 
ious. According to Khafi KhAn, the emperor returned from ll.uxan Abdul in May 
1672, when the Satnamis rose in rebellion and distributed charms and amulets to 
his soliders to reinforce their flagging morale, but he may have returned to Hassan 
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AbdSl two years later. But Latif (History of the PanjSb, p. 260) corroborates the 
Sikh cbrooiclers and states that "the emperor had many religious disputations 
with Tegh Bahadur and asked him to show miracles if he was a true Guru, or 
embrace lslSm.” 

Says Cunningham (A History of the Sikhs, p 65) that in reply to the emperor’s 
demand for working a miracle, the Guru had replied that "the duty of man was to 
pray to the Lord, yet he would do one thing. He would write a charm and the 
sword should fall harmless on the neck around which it was hung. He placed it 
around his neck and inclined his head to the executioner: a blow severed it, to the 
surprise of a court tinged with superstition, and upon the paper was found written 
Sir did, sirar nd did (he had given his head, but not his secret); bis life was gone, 
but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still remained in the world.” (Bhangu 
Rattan Singh in his PPP also narrates a similar story, p. 38). Expiating on it, 
Cunningham comments: "Such is the narrative of a rude and wonder-loving people 
yet it is certain that Tegh Bahadur was put to death as a rebel in 1675, and that 
the stern and bigoted Aurangzeb had the body of the unbeliever publicly exposed 
in the streets of Delhi.” 

Cunningham obviously has picked up the above dramatic story from the Sikh 
chroniclers and the fact of the Guru being hauled upas a rebel from the Muslim 
sources like Ghulam Hussain, etc., adding in the foot-notes that the Guru, during 
his incarceration, also prophecied to Aurargzeb "about the coming of the white 
race from the West and reducing his empire into the dust”. This "fact” bas been 
reproduced by various English authors like Rawlinson (Indian Historical Studies), 
Macauliffe (The Sikh Religion), V. A. Smith (Oxford History of India), etc. But, 
this is a later invention, and was made a battle-cry for the Sikh soldiers from the 
princely Phulkian states during the mutiny of 1857, when they helped the British 
against the titular Moghal emperor in the assurance that they were thus aven gin g 
the blood of their martyrs from the Moghals. (For further details of the Sikh part 
in the Mutiny of 1857, see part II.) That the Guru sacrificed his head to protect 
the honour of the Kashmiri Pandits & refused to show a miaracle saying it is the 
work of magic men & is a violence against the laws of God. is supported by all 
reliable Sikh historians like Santokh Singh, (Guru Partap Si.r va Granth) Kesar 
Singh Chhabera (Bansavlinama) , Bhangu Rattan Singh ( Panth Parkash) Giani 
Gyan Singh (Panth Parkish)& others. P.N.K. Bamzai in his "Histotv of Kashmir’’ 
also supports this thesis. (P. 371 ), 

According to Ibrat Nama of Ali-ud-din, the Emperor Aurangzeb, called Guru Tegh 
Bahadur to Delhi on a complaint lodged by RSm Rli, and asked the Guru td show 
a miracle, On his refusal to do so, he was beheaded. 

Towarlkh-i-Punjab, by Bute Shah, says the Guru was called to Delhi by Aurangzeb 
on a representation of some Amirs as well as RSm Rii who accused the Guru of 
usurpation (of the gaddi) and temporal ambition. 

Zikr-l-Guruan by Ahmad Shah repeats this assertion of Raj’ s complicity 
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That a fatherless child of nine*, surrounded by the hostility of 
a powerful empire as much as the viciousness of relations and the 
covetousness and cruelty of the deputies (the masands), who were 
expected to bring spiritual solace to the world and promote their 
secular welfare, should think of making a clean sweep of these for- 
midable odds is a miracle of the human soul. And, what is more, 
tbe Guru realised in a single life-time, whose span was all-too-brief, 
what he had dreamed to do. The wish became father of the thought 
and the thought was actualized into a living reality. 

While the Guru had such a formidable array of hostile forces 
against him, he also had many positive assets. His followers were 


• Says Cunningham ( A History of the Sikhs, pp. 66-83) that Guru Gobind was in 
bis fifteenth year when his father died, that for another twenty yean (upto 1696 
A. D.). he lived in 'obscurity" (hunting, acquiring knowledge writing, etc), 
when the goddess. DurgS. was "invoked" by him through the "sacrifice" of a 
disciple and also the Khslsl initiated. According to him, the Gut u breathed his 
last at the age of 48. Alt these dates have, however, been proved wrong, as alto 
the "invoking" of the goddess, and his living in "obscurity" for twenty years 
(see below). 

Cunningham makes an interesting observation thru the term ' Rgi" used by Guru 
Gobind as bis surname before the birth of the Khilti is derived from the Marithe 
"Rio", just as tbe appellation of "Singh" used later on by him was derived from 
tbe Rajputs. Others give his earlier name as Gobind Dig. 
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spread far and wide throughout India, Ceylon, Afghanistan, and 
Central Asia to wheresoever the holy name of Ninak and bis succe- 
ssors had travelled. All his followers were extremely devoted to 
his house, made their offerings regularly, no matter what their 
station in life, visited him at least once every year, and no sacrifice 
was too great for them in the Guru’s cause. Mostly small peasants, 
artisans and traders (though occasionally these also included 
sovereigns of states and rich merchants), their one aim in life was 
to attain salvation through the Guru's door by seeking his benedic- 
tion. It is them that the Guru wanted to organise into a more 
cohesive, more determined, more self-sacrificing group, and infusing 
in them the spirit of nationhood as much as spiritual hope. 

He, therefore, sent word to all his followers to make offerings to 
the Guru’s house direct, at the time of their visits to the Guru. They 
were asked also to offer, if they could, arms and horses instead of 
cash and grain. He accepted professionals also into his small army 
that he started to raise. He made it obligatory for those that lived 
with him to exercise their muscles along with their souls. He gave 
orders for the construction of a huge war- drum (called “Ranjit 
Nagara, or the drum of victory) which was to be beaten, morning and 
evening, as a symbol of royalty. Hunting expeditions became an 
everyday feature of the Guru's life who also got himself trained in 
all the weapons of war. But, the fact must b; emphasised that he 
did not for one moment neglect cither his followers’ spiritual edu- 
cation and discipline, or his own. Himself he got extremely well- 
versed in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and Panjabi, and read through 
all the ancient and current lore in these languages. He inspired his 
followers also to do likewise.* Morning and evening, religious 


• The Guru was also, n arrears, wcll-vc. sod in pi n ing on the rebeck (Siren, ia\. 
nurdanf and the h.ind-'hums. A 'check sj d to bclorg to h m is still preserved at 
R.twjlsar (in the Hiniach.il P».idcdi'. As «oo:i as Aurangseb banished music io 
his re ilni. niu .icians of repute flocked to the Guru's Court, so also poets. 52 of 
whom are well-known. He ireaied them with utnn si consideration and kept gold 
mohurs or shawls under their pillows while thes were asleep so that their sensitivity 
was not hurt. The Guru had mmateJ a mass education programme at Anar.dpur. 
According to GSG. he had resolved "that not one cf mv Sikhs shall remain 
illiterate, whether voung or old.' 

i-'very description of Gut u Gobmd Singh's person del. neates him as a vers hand- 
some. sharp- fc .lured, tall and wiry man. immacu'ately and richly dressed as a 
prince. Decked with a crest upon his loftv. cone-shaped tutban with a plume 
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services would be held to keep the miods attuned to the Supreme 
Being so that whatever secular activity was undertaken must be 
yoked and dedicated to His purpose. 

According to the traditional (though not very accurate) Sikh 
records, which we summarise here, “some of the chiefs of the Shiva- 
lik hill states, particularly Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur (BiUspur), 
got scared at the activities of Guru Gobind.* Sensing this, the 
masands approached the Guru’s mother entreating her to ask the 
Guru to desist from his warlike activities, the beating of the war* 
drum, the recruitment of professionals in his army, etc., aod to 
devote bis entire time to the spiritual education of bis followers. 
The masands were also apprehensive that these activities of the Guru 
could one day be a menace to their own existence. Hence, their 
advice was not wholly selfless. 


F.N. Contd. 

suspended behind from ;hc top. he wj$ ever armed with various weapons, includ- 
ing a bow and a quiver of arrows, n sword, a discus, a shield and a spear. H:s 
choice steed was of bluish-grey colour and on his kft hand a! wav s perched a white 
hawk when he sat on the throne or went out hunting. 

•Though in the absence of more reliable data, we have given in the text the 
traditional account of the Guru's own life of these da> s (as given in the GSG and 
other Sikh fett*. like Gur-Bilds and followed meticulously by MacaulifTc). not 
much reliance can be placed on its accuracy in every detail. For, the Guru, in 
his own Bachittar Sdtak (or Autobiography) makes no mention of the hostility 
of Bhim Chand leading to a clash with him later at Bhanglni. In fact, it 
is Fateh Shih, the RAjA of Srinagar (Garhwll) who. according to the Guru, 
“became angry for no reason" and along with several other Rajas of .he hdl-states 
supported by Muslim KhSns ( possibly of their own arm*cs) attacked the Guru 
It appears that although Bhim (hand might have become apprchersivc of the 
Guru’s rising power and even felt jealous, he did nothing to provoke a J.«vh Ins- 
tead. as the Guru himself testifies, "in these day s, I tried V spread rchgion to 
the best of my ability”, “and also hunted game ” *T left m> home and proceeded 
towards Taunts.’* The Guru came to succeed his father at the young age of nine 
(1675 A. D.) and the battle of Bhangini was fought most probably in Ibfffl A D. 
(Sunder Singh in his ’’Battles of Guru Gobind Singh’’. P. II. places it m Ibflb AD.) 
It appears, therefore, that the Guru was left unmolested. (Aurang/cb too was 
engaged in his battles in the Dcccan) till he came to maturity, whrn he left for 
Paunti and Hayed in the state of Nihan for about three years The volum nous 
literature created by the Gur* and attributed to these years also corroborates this 
thesis. Fateh Shih, being inimual to the RJja of Nah.in. must have felt perturbed 
at the fortifications being made by the Guru on his borders 
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“But, the Guru ignored the pleadings ot his mother. Meantime, 
a Sikh from Assam, Rattan Rai, brought some very orecious gifts 
for the Guru, including an elephant trained to do many kinds of 
tricks*; a weapon which could serve the purpose of five kinds of 
different arms, five horses wiih golden trappings, a throne-shaped 
device from which puppets would emerge to play chess, and several 
costly jewels and dresses’’. The Sikh chroniclers record this “Rattan 
Rfii to have been born to the home of a chieftain of Assam, R5ja 
R8m, who had become a great devotee of Guru Tegh Bahadur during 
his visit to Assam. It is said he had asked the Guru to bless him 
with the boon of a son which wish of his was granted. After the 
demise of his father, the young prince came to pay homage to the 
Guru and brought these valuable presents as a token of esteem in 
which his family held the Guru’s house. 

“Although the growing influence and power of the Guru gave 
the Raja of Kahlur much cause for alarm, his courtiers advised him 
to be on good terms with him. The Raja, therefore, went to call 
on the Guru. But when he saw the splendour of his court*, the 
dedication of his large follow ,nc and his mcieasmg military stren- 
gth, he was burnt with jealousy. Reaching home, he thought of 
grabbing his precious possessions or. failing this, to go to war with 
him to curb lis rising influence. He, therefore, sent word to the 
Guru through an emissary to lend him the presents he had received 
from Assam as his son was being engaged to the daughter of Raja 
Fateh Shah of Srinagar (in Garhwal), and he wanted to make a 
display of his possessions. The Guru, however, refused to oblige 
him, knowing the treacherous state of his mind. The Raja repeated 
the request through another state official who was also to threaten 
the Guru in c ise of refusal. But. the Guru dismissed him also with 
contempt. The nuisanJ* tried to put fear of a war with the Raja' in 


• Sonic h stonans suggest 1 hat it was a war e'epbant and that it ma> base been the 
gift of RAjl Manik Rai of Chittagong, through the Sikh Sangai of Dicvi. at the 
Guru's own behest, as is csidcnt front his second letter o the Sangal 

of Di»\a The gift is avkrowlcdged in a subsequent letter of the Guru 

t A rcfctcn«.e is made b> some Sikh wntets in this connection to a ms t to the 
Guru of a few Sanv.ms , recluses) wh? m..dc disparaging remarks about hisc’aim 
to hen? a God's man ar.d set tolling m splendour The Guru said . ' M> Sikhs 
shall not dens themselves the joss of the earth, though thc> will lemam detached 
in I heir inner coic." 
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the mind of the Guru through his mother. But, they too failed in 
their attempt. 

‘•The other hill chiefs tried to accentuate these differences by 
pretending loyalty on either side and encouraging either party to 
settle with the other through a clash of arms. Inflamed, the Raja 
made a final bid to hook the Guru’s possesions and sent word 
through a brother-prince that a refusal would mean a challenge to 
his sovereign authority with its attendant consequences. The Guru 
replied to him in the same tone, and started preparations for a show- 
down with him. 

"In these days, an invitation came to the Guru from the Raja of 
Nahan to pay him a visit and hunt game in the Doon valley. It is 
said, the Raja invited the Guru as he was inimical to Raja Fateh 
Sbah of Srinagar and wanted the Guru’s assistance, should he be 
attacked. The Guru accepted the invitation and set out with his 
family and five hundred armed men, mostly Udasis. For the defence 
of Anandpur, he left a sizeable garrison behind. The meeting was 
very fruitful. The Guru was very pleased with the natural scenery 
and set up his camp on the banks of the Yamura. near Paoiita*. 

• Avc\ ir d ng to the Si?nuj r Cu/cttccr tpp. 15 \ M . :hc C urn h t'lol firM .it It k.i 

* here the sp >: * r ■irkt.d b> j Gurdwari. The.* .c he wa* h t u h ; to N.th.m b\ 

the Ra;.i i rd f> .:cr pm. ceded to Paontu, nufo aw.iv on the l.rA i f ?hc 
river Varnu-a (or Ka mJr-). Paontl is so calcd l'c\dd'C the C»u.u ir.ulc t to, 
fot (stool \poonr:)o> r<M ng-pIavC. Ihc .Sim t,r <tu:i neer st Oes s h 1 1 Pc (mni 
staved hc'e fo. ' t » * ’ ears ' t a o differ nt pc r.od\ ot s'j\ .nc p l cr. .-n p.uc ■'‘and 
112) The per i d of * \e.i^ ( \ I) • seen s u.iso* a’^'c a v< lumi- 

nous and v».il*vf rr,n»: he o a i 1 ^pir ru.il hlc'.iturc bv the <»mu s i'i": n' .1 to 
this period, bcs.de* the ru irv and icl.-s of the fort he budl I e»e ll the S sh :i\ rdv 
are to be bcl.evcJ. the (turn c.ir.ie to Paonta shortly KM ore tic ni.m«a*:c of Blum 
C hand’s son and left min ed a*cl> after the event vs huh period a suited a!v* :.i the 
battle of Bhjniani Thi* sudden n o’.cment to .md l.oui not l*c p^tMud . . any 
account. 

A recent writer’s abortion that the (juiu was removed to Pa* n;a hv the leaders’* 
of the Sikh comm jmt> "for his s » for > . for the possibilnv <>f h.s King taken to 
Delhi as a hostage could not be ru’cJ out", is ridiculous m the estreme In the 
first place. Nahan was the must lo>a( tr.butorv of Delhi and the did not help 

the Guru, as we shall sec later, even at Bhangim. though the (>uru wai fighting 
Fateh Shlh.hu Rajput rival and adversary Secondly. Au ang/cb had left the 
young Guru alone, being engaged in the bittlcs in the Dc^an.* and all of the 
engagements prior to lf/V< were primarily with the lull chiefs, and not with Aurang- 
/eb, whose help was o.casionally sought by the llmdu Raipu: prunes against the 
Guru 
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The RSjS was so much impressed by his bearing and valour, the dis- 
cipline and dedication of his Sikhs and their unswerving faith in God 
that he requested the Guru to stay there for a longer period. He 
promised to assist in the construction of the fort for housing the 
Guru and his men. The Guru was persuaded by his followers to 
agree to the proposal, their idea, it is said, being to get rid of the 
hostile atmosphere around Anandpur. 

“Meanwhile, Raja Fateh Shah of Srinagar heard of the Guru’s 
repute and paid him a visit. As has been pointed out, he and the 
Raja of Nahan were not on good terms. The Guru mediated bet- 
ween the two and brought them close to each other. The Guru hunt- 
ed big game in the surrounding forest, and once killed a tiger with 
a sword and shield. This greatly impressed both the Rajas. It was 
here that Sayyad Badruddin, popularly known as Budhu Shah of 
nearby Sadhaura, a man reputed for his saintly disposition and of 
whom we shall hear more later on, came to call on the Guru and 
also sent five hundred PatbSns who had been discharged from the 
Mogbal army to serve under Guru Gobind Singh.* 

• It is realty strange that the Guru in his autobiographical poem, called the 
Bachittar Sdtak. should not mention e'en once the name of Baahu Shah 
who is said to have offered 500 Pathins for hi' r-rmy and who arc rerorted 
later to have deserted him, as a consequence of which Budhu Shah is said to have 
come to the Gu>u’s rescue with 700 k Mowers of h.s. inc'ud ng his four sons, 
two of whom are said to have lost their lives in the battle of Bhangini. On the 
other hand, the Gu'u makes a mention of several Muslim Khans opposing him 
in this battle on the side of the hill chief'. But as the tradition about Budhu 
ShSh's association with the Guru is extremely strong and several facts of later 
Sikh history are associated wnh his house, it seems possible that he offered his help 
at a much later d itc and .n another bade whose account is not tendered by the 
Guru in this poem, which deals only with his encounters, prior to the birth of the 
KhSlsa (1699 A. D ). 

According to BhSi Kahan Smgh, the three rathan generals- Bh. khan Kh4n. Na.a- 
bat Khan and Hay&t Khan -whose names are mentioned by th.- Guru in h:s 
Bachittar Satak. as opposing him in the bittle of Bh.ingfcnt. were thg ones recrui- 
ted at the instance of Pir Budhu Shah and only one of them, namely Kile Khan, 
did n>t prove a traitor to the Guru’s cause (MK P. 2641). The S kh historians are 
unanimous that Sa'dar Usmin Khan of Sadhaura got the Pir executed for his help 
to the Guru and that, as a reprisal to it. Binda Bahadur at'acked Sadhtura in 
1709 A D. end hanged UsninKhiln. Unless, however. Bjdhu Shah's execution 
came in the days of the Guru's own grim struggles after 1704. the Guru mud have 
done something himself to punish the culprits or gone to his family's help More- 
over the assistance rendered in an engagement in which the Moghak were no: 
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It was here, at PaontS, that the Guru wrote much of his chival- 
rous and devotional verse, which was later collected in a single 
volume called Dasam Granth (the Book of the Tenth King) or what- 
ever of it was available after his death. He employed 52 poets also 
to render into Hindi the classical Purintic tales of chivalry, notably 
ofChSndi, the goddess of war, who destroyed the demons, and of 
the heroic exploits of Rama and Krishna. He rewarded the poets 
with utter munificence. It is said in order not to hurt their sensitive 
pride, the Guru would cause costly shawls and gold mohurs, etc, 
to be placed under their pillows as rewards for their creative work. 
His Bachittar Ndtak, sort of autobiography, gives many interesting 
and inspiring details of bis life here, and a little later at Anandpur. 
In Riti Kavya, or traditional poetry, the Guru’s poetry is unexce- 
lled in the sweep of imagination, choice of word and phrase, and 
mastery over metre. There is no metre known to Indian prosody 
that has not been employed by this great Master (he experimented 
with over 250 metres), nor a mood that he has not captured. Such 
is the power he communicates that it is sheer excitement even to 
utter or listen to it. Hu war poetry especially occupies a unique 
place in Indian letters.* 


F N. Contd. 

directly involved and only the Hindu hill chiefs were, could not have provoked 
the excessive wrath of the Pir’s co-religionists. This also shows that the Pj r heipeJ 
the Guru later, possibly during the worst days of his cris s at Anandpur 

• The Dasam Granth consists of I42S pages According to alt asa table evdencc. 
it was compiled by Bhli Mam Singh, thedevojt and learned Sikh lUitcd an of 
the Golden Temple (wha later became a martyr) 26 years after th. death of (iuru 
Gobtnd Singh, at Damdarri. Hut, some historians assert that it was rot ihe .fji 
Granth, but his own Book that t he Guru dictated to Bhii Mam Singh ll< we -, 
much of its secular portion is the subject of great controversy e'en amongst the 
Sikhs who ascribe its authorship not to ihc Guru, hut to some of I t s '2 poets who 
lived at his court. 

The contents of this Granth, which is mostly in Rraj Bh.isl * are I; J,»p. or 
meditations. (2) AkJI Uitaii. or ihc praises of God and the dentim. i.i'ion o f niual. 
superstition and cant, Chamii (hanira f and If. nr the life of ( h^ndi. Ihc 
goddess of *ar. (in Braj ) (4) l\1r , or ballad of Durg S. the exploits of the goddess cf 
war (in Punjabi). Mi Gydn Probodh. or the siymg* of Wndom. *huh als > include 
some (ales from Mah*hh*rla, (*) Chaubit Avt ir. vr ihc lifc-stnr.c* of the imar- 
nations of Vishnu, a. cording to the Hindu*, and Rxobnasat \r ^ ru! PuJrovtir, (7) 
SHabd Ha:4rt. or devotional hymn*. (H) Thirty-three Sway > u. or the pr* ve* of ths 
OM immortal, unknowable God of wonder and grace. (9) Kh .U Kfohima or wnrdg 
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in praise of the KhSls*, (10) Shastra Ndm-Mdla , verses in praise of many arms, 
(11) Choriiropkhydn or 404 tales of the wiles of women, (12) Zofar Nama (in Per- 
sian), or letter of victory, addressed to Aurangzeb, (13) Hikdyats, or legends and 
tales, also in Persian, including some stories on the lines of Charitropakhydn . 

As soon as the DasamGranth was compiled, it led to a great controversy among 
the Sikh divines, especially in relation to its secular portions and more notably 
in regard to the Charitro-pdkhy&n and Hikdyats . It was decided to divide the 
book. BhSi Mchtfb Singh of Mirankot (who was charged by the Panth to capture 
or assasssinate Mass Ranghar who had then planted himself in the holy Golden 
Temple at Amritsar and was desecrating its sanctity) suggested to the leaders of 
his community that if he came back victorious in his mission, the book should be 
preserved in one volume, otherwise it may divided into two. Mehtab Singh was 
successful in putting Mass Ranghar to an ignoble death and hence the volume 
was preserved as it now is. This, however, as the Sikh savant, Bh*i Kahan Singh 
points out, (See Gurmat Sudhdkar, second edition, P. 35) is a most arbitrary way 
of settling a point of such literary and theological significance. Morover, a single 
man’s point of view should not have prevailed, especially of a military hero, or 
even a Jathtdur in search of martyrdom, in preference to the viewpoint of the 
theologians and scholars who were still discussing the point. Several recensions 
of this volume are now current, some of which contain some extra h>mns also. 
Though it is a pity that the text of the Dasarn Granth has yet to be fixed by scholars 
and theologians, it is our considered opinion that the secular portion of what is 
now available in print is also the creation of the Guru himself, not onl> because 
of the internal evidence of st> lc and diction, but also because the secular portion, 
including Charitro-pdkhydn docs not, by any chance, contradict the Guru's philoso- 
phv ol a full-blooded, though detached life in all its manifestations. A supreme 
artist *hat the Guru was, he could not ignore to write about the seamy side of life, 
though he docs not commend it anv where. 

To pick up on the Guru's extensive use of Hindu mythology, or the praises of 
Krishna’s scintillating pla> on the flute, or the most sensitive protra>al of feminine 
beauty ant’ charm, the inclusion of certain erotic scenes, or how, in the days of 
RAmSyana. the Kashitrivas worshipped the Brahmins, of the call of the heroes in 
some of the H.kdydtt to bring ihcm a cup of intoxicating wine, etc , and to disso- 
ciate the Guru from their authorship would be the height of artistic sacrilege. The 
Guru who, in his AkdtVstat (whose authorship anyhow is be> end doubt) can 
^ i uc this about God : “Now >ou arc a beggar, now a King; now the reciter of the 
Gavatri , now the Muezzin giving rail to prayer; now the lover of own wife, now 
the lover of another woman; now >ou are the strong drink, now the drunkard. ’* 
(6 l^i could not but be a man of superbh catholic mind, seeing the variegated mani- 
festation of God in everything and everywhere. And was it not Guru Ninak who 
na»d () God. wondrous arc those whv tread Thy path and wondrous are tbo»c 
who ate strayed away." (V*i As*) It is very difficult however, for puny, hide- 
bound minds to appreciate this grandeur of spiritual and aesthetic vision. 
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“One of these days he heard that Ram Rai, son of Guru Hari 
Rai, and a cousin of Guru Gobind (who, as we have seen, had fallen 
out with his father on ministerpreting a verse of Guru Nanak to the 
emperor Aurang/eb in order to seek his favour and had set up a 
gadd i of his at Dehra Doon)*, had been cremated by his deputies, 
the masands, while he was in a trance, and yet not dead The 
masands wanted to usurp his huge property themselves and the more 
ambitious even sought to cliim succession to him. This tragedy was 
reported to the Guru at Paonta and his assistance was sought by 
Panjab Kaur, the widow' of Ram Rat, to curb the masands . The 
Guru, forgetting his differences, immediately set out for Dehra Doon. 
When he heard of the lascivious life of the masands, and their other 
crimes, he give them suitable punishment. Some escaped; those that 
had stood loyal to Punjab Kaur he rewarded. 

‘‘Now approached the marriage of Hhim Chand’s son with the 
daughter of Raja Fateh Shah. The latter muted the Guru also to 


•1. This hjur ful d 'T u fiun i the \j|!e> (/)>. m' n billed Dcra Doon for hom- 
ing the tomb or K in R.u, vih Gi repeals the hirh cs'ccm if', whuh he was 

held b> the lo.a! populue Or, the ore hand, this incident vicars RAm Rai of the 
charge of ar.> *orvp li w .t> in the carl e: arreV. if not the ultimate marts rdotn of 
Guru Fcgh Bahadur, as alleged b> MiL«*Im, Forster and Cunnmghum. (besides 
cs:a h !,sh,ng the compassion itc and v.i’holi. naMjre of Guru Gobind Singh's charac- 
ter). On the other hand, it gives us a further Juc to the period of the Guru's ua> 
at Paon\'i. for R -1 m R .1 d i cd ; n K’ * ” \ I) (MK. I* Mo|i ( arul if, .«s is almost cer- 
tain, the f • .ru • an c to 'be rc» uc of h.. vsidoA from Paonta he must have come to 
the I tiler pluc some t»rue carl c r , and consolidated Ins position ilicre K'forc he 
was able to render an> ctfcvtisc ass sl.m.c to her. Again, in the .olummous \crsc- 
composition Uc'^c 2G)) as ri^cd to the Guru. it is stited that tips 

piece was finished at Paonf.i m the month ofSa.anof Saim.it ! 7 1 ^ (i c mu! \ih 
to mid-August 1688 A I) » I hue. the ( urn's st.is at Paonta t out 1 he s.ifrls dedu- 
ced as from J6S5-G» to I6SS v) A I) 1 In s unless the b atlc of Ithcngam took place 
in 1688 and not in Icb',ar> 16<6 A D (< »ur-PilAs pines it m |f«8»4 though GSG 
refers to if a ; h i taken pli.c n.nc mnn'hi h/ire the h "h of thr (Mini's first 
son. Apt Singh, wh eh it savs took pl.uc at \nandpiir on No\eml>cr *4. |6$6), 
the Ciuru left Pa or. t A for \nmdpur two scars after the hit’lc mil not irrme diafcl> 
thereafter. In wh»eh case the birth of hs first son must ha»c taken plicc at 
PaontS fas Bhag it I akshman Smrrh's "I fc c»f GGS" tcs'ihc* though he places it 
in the >car |6*S A I) , P 66). Jhc " St a 9 * n K»*%h" also vorroboralc s the date, 
though fhc place of his birth is not mentioned hs t! c anther fp |12». who goes 
the (fate of the r* trie at Bh .ng.im .is \.»nikh 18. Sim-ji l"!6 for late April. |6fl<4 
A D. p 2774) I)r. Kupil Smr.h pi kcv in our vie* n K h'lv. ih* buttle of 
Bhangini in Sepemher 168s f S»kh Re*»c*. Janvnrs P467) 
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his house to participate in the celebrations. But the Guru sent his 
emissary, Diwan Nand Chand, with precious presents, accompanied 
by five hundred horse. He was received with utmost consideration 
at Srinagar. When the groom’s party arrived near Paonia, they 
found the Guru’s camp right in their way. Raja Bhim Chand sensed 
danger, and so he sent an envoy to the Guru to allow him safe 
passage. The Guru said he had no grudge agairst the bridegroom who 
could pass safely through, along with some attendants, but the rest of 
the party, including Raja Bhim Chand, should take another available 
route, so that men were not provoked on either side. The Raja acquie- 
sced in this arrangement, but was greatly stung and pledged to take 
revenge, once the marriage was over. When the groom’s party reached 
Srinagar, they objected strongly to any presents of Guru Gobind 
being accepted by the bride’s house. Fateh Shah was also told that 
unless he joined hands with his brother princes to fight the Guru, the 
marriage of Bhim Chand’s son to his daughter would be cancelled. 
The Guru’s party had, therefore, to leave in disgust. On the way, 
Bhim Chand’s forces tried to intercept and dispossess them, but the 
(iuru's troops soon put the enemy to rout with their accurate and 
devastating gunfire. They reached Puonta safe, but soon received 
news that the hill chiefs were preparing for a major attack on their 
way back home. When the Guru heard of this, he marched his troops 
six miles ahead, towards a place called Bhangani, to wait for the 
combination of the lull chiefs come to battle with him. 

’•When the Sikh troops got orders for the march, they were excee- 
dingly excited over the news. But the Poll ans, thinking that the 
Guru's main dependence at this time was upon them, decided to 
desert to the enemy who would reward them with much cash at this 
critical mo nent. The Guru tried to dissuade them against this trea- 
chery, but they were adamant.* The Guru sent word to Budhu Shah 

• I hat there were desertions in the S.kh vamp at this lime is testified h> the Guru 
himself in the llachmar S.nak : " I hey who fought not for me I expelled from the 

town "(<>f Xnnnilpnr. where the Guru came after the battle of Bhangim' But, there 
is no imt. ,a‘un that these wc'c the Pathar.s recruited on the rciomrr.endation of 
Iludliii Sh.ih According to Banner n ilsotulion of the Kh.V.si, Part U.P *4) 
"thcic was a party in the Guiu's camp who cared little for bis sause r.nd who bad 
lomc.l hurt merely lor ihc sake of personal profit. Perhaps these were the people 
who were print inly responsible for this: repeated outrages on the sab>ceis of the 
h>H s h.cts. of whivh we get many indieaticns in the Sikh records. Indeed, the 
ittaiaudmg instinct was ch.vactcnstu of the *Vs who formed the bulk of the Guru’s 
followers and whom, it scents, the influence of Sikhisnt never completely chastened.** 
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also to tell him how his men had misbehaved. The Muslim divine was 
so shocked that he presented himself for service along wiih his four 
sons and a brother and seven hundred followers.! According to 
Bachittar Satak, the chiefs of Dadhwar and Jaswal, Ghazi Chand of 
Chandel and Gopjl (Raja of Guler) and Hari Chand fought on the side 
of Fateh Shah, besides many others. 

“The Guru also gave command to the Udasis, five hundred of 
whom were accompanying him, to prepare for the battle. But, except 
for their leader, Kirpal, everyone fled to safety. The battle which was 
soon upon the Guru raged with utter fury. Budbu Shah’s men and 
relations fought with as much valour as the Sikhs. Mahant Kirpal, 
the Udasi, fought with his club and made micemcat of the enemy, 
including a deserter Pathan general, Havat Khan. The Guru even 
employed a cannon built by one of his Sikhs from Ban&ras, Ram 
Singh by name. A confectioner, named Lai Chand, who had never 
learnt how to handle arms, fought with such bravery that 
even the trained Pathans were taken by surprise. He killed several 
of them. One of the bravest of Rajas, Hari Chand. fell in the battle- 
field." The Gjtu lost his cousin, Sango Shah Pir Budhu Shah 

f The battle of Bhangini was fought on!> for one das. and ihc C»uiu‘r. -erston of 
it corroborates it. We also learn from h:s amount that the news i f the pro'Cited 
attack was suddenly conveyed to him and was provoked by l atch Shah without 
cause. Unless the Pathlns had established their contact with I atch Shall r.u.li 
earlier and the desertions also conic about not on the esc of the battle, hut some 
time before, the story of Budhu Shah being shocked by the Pathans’ dc'crtu n jnd 
his own joining the Guru’s forces with his followers and ? ins from a distance of 
about 100 miles must be dismissed as unreliable 

•According to Sirmur Gazetteer, both Hari ('hand and latch M..1I, ; r the 

battlefield fP. 15) and the Rims of both the leaders became .Van a -d their eight 
tombs are still seen at Bhangim. The Sikh records, howcscr. tell us th it "Fateh 
Shflh had fled when he found his cause hopeless" The Giru tl<>cs not ca II Hari 
Chand "Kror ray<ln” (or "the ch ef of Karor". as Me^auhtfc trar, dates or a "multi- 
millionaire" as Bannerjee does). The correct translation of this verse would be : 
"Hari Chand too fell at my hands and many other primes of untold nehes." 
According to Bannerjee (Evolution of (he Khsls*. Part If. P V»), "« c nowhere 
find it mentioned that the chief of Karor had anything to d> with Guru Gobind 
Singh", that "Hari Chand was a rich and powerful ^h cf. hut not the ruler of 
Handur (Nalgarh)". among whose long line of primes, the rame of Hari Chand 
does not occur. (See "Simla Hill States Gazetteer". Nalgarh. P 60>. ft was 
Oharam Chmdwho ruled in Nalgarh from IfilJtin 1701, succeeded h> hi* son, 
Himmtl Chand But, as (he Sikh tradition persistently connects llari Chand with 
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lost two of his sons. But the losses of the enemy were so colossal 
that they fled in disarray. The Guru blessed Pi r Budhu Shah with a 
Kirpan (small, Sikh dagger), and a comb, with some broken hair of 
his, and a turban in remembrance of his services to the Guru’s cause. 
These were secured for a high consideration from his family by the 
Maharaja of Nabha and arc still preserved as sacred relics in the 
erstwhile princely state of Nabha. 

After a stay, most probably of three years at Paonta (1685-86 
to 1688 89 A.D.), the Guru now returned to Anandpur. On the way, 
it is said, even the Raja of Nahan did not come out to greet him, 
as he was expected to, fearing the w rath of his brother princes who 
had been trounced and mauled badly by the Guru’s forces, though 
this seems highly improbable. But, he was eery warmly receded by 
the inhabitants of Anandpur. The Guru built a fortress here, with 
strong and lofty battlements around it. 

The Sikhs came to visit the Guru from far and near. His fame 
as a warrior-saint attracted to him many a clmalrous youth, besides 
poets, musicians and men of religious disposition. The hunting 
expeditions were resumed as usual, and occasionally the Sikhs who 
strayed from his train would also exhibit some more exuberance 
than was expected of them. They were flushed w ith recent victory 
and howsoexer the Guru might instruct to restra.n them, they did, on 
occasions, it seems, transgress limits of worthy bchaxrour. especially 
when they could not get fodder for their horses cxen on payment, nor 
goats for meat. This would distress the Guru greatly 

Raja Bhim Chand must have been greatly perturbed by the defeat 
of his biother-princes at Bhungant (even if he. himself, as the Guru 
testifies, did not participate in it), and felt jet!ou« oxer the Guru's 
growing power, but he was more apprehensix c of maintaining his 
position as an independent ruler against the Moghuls who were 
seeking to curb his power, he being the mosi notable of the hill 


F. N. Coni 0 . 

Nalgarh. "Han Chand might luxe been a voungci son wFohid Kc >cni b> h.s 
father to .-oxist Fateh Shah, the chef himself being too old to ;o :i pc sonalh " 
(Evolution of the Kh.Vs.l, Part II. 1’. ?('). 

t.i A letter said lo he m the handu nimg of the Giro dated >.ul, !2 j'j; 

BK il'chi n.iix 2', l(<S(''.md so!’ picci'cd by ihc defend n.s p t , . k - c ■ Ci ; 

lo b> the modem h xtoruns as dowis'xc (a for dctcimm.r.t: the d re o i'-e .-.u 'e 
of Bhanr.Xni ..nd (b) the Pit's own pari in it. But, if the Gum's fl.i. i;. V 
is to be bcbcxcJ. both these assc.tions full to the ground. 
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chiefs. He, thereupon, took counsel with his advisers as to the 
best course he might adopt to make up with the Guru’s house. He 
was very wisely advised by his counsellors to seek a rapprochement 
with the Guru, both in the interest of peace within his dominions 
and to put up a joint front against the Moghals. 

An envoy was sent accordingly to sound the Guru, who 
responded generously, as was expected from his station and spiritual 
temper. He said, “I have no quarrel with anyone. I want only to 
be left in peace to propagate the cause of Dharma. My father gave 
his head to protect the religion of the Hindus. But here am I, trying 
to infuse a new spirit in this dying race, being refused cooperation 
by the Hindu chiefs, and even resisted and attacked without cause. 
My followers cannot even buy for cash what they need from the 
surrounding villages. Such is the hostility generated against us. We 
have not aggressed against any one even once. But. certainly, we 
mean now to defend our honour.” 

The envoy, however, besceched the Guru to forget the past, and 
to consider the Raja’s territories as his own. The Guru replied, ‘‘In 
my house whosoever comes with friendly intent and in humility is 
received with open arms. We do not harbour grudge against those 
who seek to be friendly." Raja Bhim Chand was much pleased on 
hearing this report and prepared himself to call on the Guru with 
large presents. The Guru also bestowed upon him a robe of honour. 
It appeared there was now complete understanding between the 
two. 

In these days, emperor Aurang/cb ordered the Governor of 
Jammu, Mian Kh.\n, to advance upon the hill chiefs to gather tribute, 
which, according to several historians, they had refused to pay. 
inspired by the Guru. Accordingly, the Governor sent his 
Commander-in-Chicf, Alif Khan, to do the job. The other lull chiefs 
said to Alif Khan (hat as Raja Bhim Chand was the greatest of them 
all, he should be asked to pay first. If he did so. everyone else would 
follow suit. An envoy was sent by the Moghal warrior to the Rftja. 
demanding tribute under threat of war. R.ij.i Bhim Chand told the 
imperial envoy that he would much rather fight than pay the tribute. 
He also sought the immediate assistance of the Guru at this critical 
moment. For, he thought, once the Moghals were given a fitting 
reply in war, they would leave them in peace for long. Otherwise, 
their demands would know no end. This would also cement the 
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relations between the house of the Guru and their own, thus making 
Bilaspur the unchallenged leader of all the hill chiefs. 

When the Prime Minister of the Raja appeared in the presence 
of the Guru with a request for assistance, he made such courtesies 
that the Guru could not refuse him. “We are under the protection 
of the house of Nanak. So there is nothing that the Moghals can 
do to us if only you were to be our guide and light.” The Guru 
granted his prayer and alerted his troops. Meanwhile, Alif Kban 
had gathered tribute from some of the hill chiefs, notably from 
Kangra and B'jharwal who became his allies, against the combined 
forces of the Guru, Raja Bhim Chand and others. By common 
consent, the Guru was given the command of the Allied forces. The 
enemy was obliged to come out of his fortresses and challenge the 
Allies on open ground. He showed exemplary valour so that Raja 
Bhim Chand wanted to beat a retreat. At this, the Guru personally 
took the field and challenged one of the Rajas, Dayal, chief of 
Bijharwal, and pierced his heart with his bullet. His arrows created 
such havoc amongst the enemy forces and the Sikhs fought with such 
reckless courage that the enemy fled the field, under cover of dark- 
ness. This is known as the battle of Nadaun and was fought 
probably late in 1690. J 

The Guru then returned to Anandpur and the Rajas, it appears, 
decided to reconcile themselves to the payment of tribute to the 
emperor, in spite of the Allied victory. Perhaps, they thought that 
any long drawn-out resistance would not be feasible for them. On 
the way back to his home town, therefore, the Guru again encount- 
ered the hostility of the villagers who refused to sell fodder and grain 
to his troops, most surely under the inspiration of their chiefs. 
Thereupon, the Sikh troops took what they needed by force, * but 
not without making due payment”, according to some historians 
like Macauliffc, and by looting the village of Aslun, according to 
others. When the Guru reached Anandpur and saw a brief period of 
peace, his forces grew in strength so much that the Governor of 
Panjab. Dilawar Khan, was also scared. So, late in 1694, he sent 


t According to Gands Singh, about I6S7 A. D. (A History of the Sikhs, p. 64, 
f.n.). but as wc have seen, the Guru was still at Paontd in the middle of 16SS A. D.. 
fi-toh nj his co.npositio.i. KrishnaMar. His sudden departure for Anandpur can 
thiswise be more suitably explained os alsc why Bhim Chand recciscd him with 
open arms at Anandpur. 
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an expedition, 11,000 strong, under his son, KhinzSdi, to force the 
Guru to pay tribute, or to sack the city of Anandpur. After him, 
every other hill chief was also to be served with a similar notice, or 
humbled through war. Sensing the approaching storm, however, 
many people left Anandpur. But the Guru’s forces met the advanc- 
ing Moghal troops on the bank of the Satluj, and inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on them. Thereupon, Dil.iwar Khan, Governor of Kingra. 
•ent another expedition, this time under a slave-general of his, 
Hussain by name. Hussain plundered village after village with great 
rapacity and alarmed Rfija Bhim Chand so much that he thought it 
would be better to become an ally of his than the Guru’s. He, 
therefore, paid whatever tribute he was asked to, and so did the other 
princes. Not only this, they made common cause with him 
and advanced with their troops along with the Moghals on 
Anandpur.* 

On the way to Anandpur, the Moghal general wjnted to settle 
accounts with Raja Gopal. chief of Guler, w ho had refused to fall 
in line with his brother princes, as the sum of tribute demanded from 
him was not within his means. He sent Ins envoy to the Guru for 
assistance. The Guru at first tried to bring about a reconciliation 
between him and the other hill chiefs, so that they could together 
face the Moghal onslaught. But this did not work. One of his brother 
princes even tried to trap and kill him, but he escaped and was now 
left with no choice but to give battle to the combined forces of the 
Moghals and the Rajas of Kangri and Bilaspur. The Guru sent some 
troops for his help, several of whom were slain on the battlefield. 
But, in the battle also fell the Moghal general and ti c R.ija of Kangri 
Bbim Chand fled with his army, and Gopil was victorious. He came 
to pay tribute to the Guru with large offerings. This was. however, 
not the end of their troubles. Aurangzeb, greatly incensed, sent his 
son (later Bahadur Shah) to bring the hill chiefs to hook. He in 
turn sent out Mirzi Beg and later four other renowned generals to 
subdue them.f This they did with utter callousness, inflicting 

•This is called Hu, mini Yudh. having been fought a F a,nvi ih c slave-general 
Hussain Khin. 

t The statement of the eminent Sikh historians, Dr (.am!* S.ngh .ind IcjJ Singh, 
basing their argument on a verse of the Bechittar S iiak (vec nest page) that some 
kind of understanding had been reached between the Government and the Guru 
through the intercession of a Sikh, Dh.iiN.md LSI, who w.n the Stir Stumhi at 
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crushing defeats on them, plundering and burning their territories, 
and clean-shaving and parading the prisoners on donkeys through 
the villages. Some of these included those who had deserted the 
Guru and took shelter in the hills with all their treasures, though the 
Guru was left severely alone.* 


F. N. Contd. 

Multan for 30 years and also served as suck under Prince Muazzim,(later Bahadur 
Shah, but who in fact took over as Governor of Kabul, Multan and Lahore only in 
1696 A D.) as a result of which while the hill Rajas were severely punished, the Guru 
was left alone, is highly controversial. In the first place, the verse in question can- 
not by any stretch of imagination be construed to mean what it does to the learned 
authors of “A Short History of the Sikhs'* (P. 65). especially in the context in 
which it is written, and secondly it goes against the whole philosophy of the Guru's 
house All his future struggles against Aurangzeb become devo'd of purpose or at 
least of moral significance, and makes the birth of the Khaba only three years 
later, to be an e'ent of little social or political import. The reasons for the Guru’s 
help at a later date to Bahadur Shah in h<s fight for succession are discussed to* 
wards the end of this chapter. Why Bahadur Shah left the Guru alone may be on 
account of the personal assessment of the situation, even against the advice of his 
father, as he did earlier in respect of the Shfa Kingdoms of the South, even though 
he had to suffer incarccrat on for seven years for his courage of convictions. Thus, 
it appears, Bhai NandUl's part in ths affair seems not to be of much consequence, 
assuming that he did, or could play such a vital role in his position. As we shall 
see later, BhSi Nandlsl had to lease his service scon after Bahadur Shih assumed 
the Governorship of Multin and to seek refuge in Anandpur with the Guru. 

* In h. Bachittar Ktitak. the Guru makes very caustic references to the deserters 
who were looted b> the Moghal forces and lud no face even to come back to 
the Guru. In the end, he makes these prophetic remarks : — 

"Btib? kt, Babur Ae Do-ou. 

.1 p karv PaimZshar So-ou. 

Dinshdh in ko arwuino. 

DunishiUt un ko Pabcbnno. 

Jo bab ? A I* dam na dc-hai 
Tis t * fib bdbur A e Lc-hai .'* 

“The house of the BSbX (Nftnak) and of Bibur. both, arc the creation cf God, the 
one in the icalm of the spirit and the other in the domain of the secular world. 
And (<uch is God’s law ) that he who denies his allegiance and support to the 
B&bi (NSnak). him the house of B3bur seizes, robs and destroys” This verse 
has been employed by some historians to misirterpret the Guru’s intentions in that 
he sought to justify the rule (even misrule) of whosoever was in the seat of politi- 
cal power. The whole tenor of the Guru's life was against this defeatist and 
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It may be stated here that in the meantime the Guru had 
married twice, while still young, as he had no issue from the first one 
for seven years. The second one, Sundari, gave birth to one son, Ajit 
Singh (1686). The other, Jitoji, later also brought forth three sons, 
Jujhar Singh (1690), Zorawar Singh (1696) and Fateh Singh (1699).* 

One day, a Brahmin of great repute, Kesho DSs by name, came 
from BanSras to visit the Guru. He claimed that if he were helped 
with the wherewithals for a homa (sacrificial fire), he could make 
visible the goddess of power, Chandi or Durga, also known as Kali. 
He said it was through extreme austerities and tapas that the goddess 
would appear, and only if a man like him were to be the master of 
ceremonies. He harangued the followers of the Guru also on the 
great blessings that the goddess would bestow on whosoever could 
invoke her grace. Such a one could never be defeated in war. He 
attributed the successes of the ancient Hindu heroes like Bhim and 
Arjun to their being the votaries of Durga. 

The Sikhs were much impressed with his talk and supported his 
request to the Guru. The Guru replied: “fven gods and goddesses 
are subject to the Will and Authority of the one God who is supreme 
over all creation. He it is from whom wc should seek all boons and 

F. N Conld. 

morally-degrading tendency. The serse, therefore, if read in its proper respective 
and context, can only mean that he who, out of fear or expediency, flout* God's 
Moral Law. becomes a victim to God's wrath through the tvranmserj of the world, 
who too reflect the opposite (though inevitable) part of Goo's Moral law. 

'!>. Jeetoji. diughter of Harjat, a Khalri of Lahore, was married to the Guru in 
the year 1677 A. D.. when he was only II years old. Hut urto the vea- |i>S4 he 
hid no issue from her. when on the insistence of his mother, he w.i« married again 
in that year to Sundn. daughter of Ram Saran. another Kha'ri of 1 ahorc She 
gave birth to Ajit Singh, the first son of Guru Gohmd Singh in ihc year IW)6 
Later, however. Jeetoji gave birth to the three other sons of the Guru, the last 
Fateh Singh, in 1699, and died soon thereafter (in January CO), In the same sear 
Rimu. a Khatri of Rohm. District Jchlum. offc cd his daughter. Sahib Kau- to 
him, pleading that hit daughter had pledged herself to b c the hride of the Guru 
even if the had to remain a virgin after the wedlock, as th c Guru had ms.sicd The 
Guru could not resit! his entreatie* and married her. She is referred to by all 
historians at Krniti dold (virgin wife). The Guru later blessed her as the Mother 
of the KhSlsS. That is how when an orthodox Sikh it asked about hit 
parentage, he invariably refert to Guru Gobind Singh as hit father. Sahib Kaur '* 

hit Mother and Anandpur at hit place of birth or residence • > « 
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benedictions. He gives man the power to make and unmake bis 
destiny if man surrenders himself to Him and fights only for his 
causes." But, it appears ever though the devout, Sikhs were 
convinced with these arguments, not so the hilifolk in whose midst the 
Guru now lived and who were only grudgingly being drawn towards 
his instruction, which were wholly opposed to their age-old traditional 
beliefs So, as Dr. Gokal Chand Narang rightly points out 
(Transformation of Sikhism, pp. 85-86), in order to convince them of 
the futility of their beliefs, "the Guru ordered a great sacrifice (homa) 
to be performed with the ostensible object of making the goddess 
appear. The ceremony is said to have lasted for a year. At the end 
of that time, when Durga Ashtamicame round again, the Guru asked 
the presiding priest when the goddess would make her appearance. 
The Pandit said that the goddess would reveal herself only if a pure 
and holy man of noble lineage sacrificed himself at the altar, and had 
his head flung into the fire. The Guru was apparently pleased, and 
said to the Pandit with a smile of sarcasm on his lips, ‘Where shall 
we find, revered sir, a holier man than yourself whose head could 
form a fitting offering to the goddess.’ The Pandit was struck dumb 
and decamped on a false pretext. The Guru flung all the remaining 
material into the fire and came out from behind the screens with a 
drawn sword flashing in his hand. The large quantity of the homa 
material thrown in a lump into the fire blazed forth in a large flame 
which being on a lofty hill was seen for miles around, and was taken 
as a sign of the propitiation and appearance of the goddess.” 

The Guru, then, walked down the hill of Nainadevi, a drawn 
sword in his hand, and said to the crowd waiting breathlessly for his 
vision: ‘‘This is the true manifestation of the goddess of Power, the 
shining steel with which evil is punished and virtue protected and 
rewarded. He who is willing to taste its baptism for a righteous cause 
invokes indeed the blessings of God.*’* 


• The Cur BilJs of Sukhs Singh (completed in 1797 A, D when the Sikhs were once 
again coming under the away of ihe Brihmins) gives the name of the Brihmin as 
DattSnand and makes him a resident of Ujjain. It is also stated here that the 
Brihmin needed an expense of Rs. 1.25 OCO - and a period of four years for the 
manifestation of Devi, that the Guru himself undertook the Devi’s worship under 
Dattinand's directions and when the period of austerities and worship was draw- 
ing to a close, the Brihmin wanted one of the Guru 's own sons to be offered as a 
sacrifice before the Devi could make her appearance, but the Guru refused to 
accept this demand and a Sikh's head >\ as offered instead. The Pandit now left 
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The Guru thereafter, recited a few couplets to show that the 
power resided in the people themselves and not in the gods and 
goddesses. Pointing to his followers, he said: “It is through ye thut I 
ha%e won battles; through your favour that 1 have distributed bounties 
to the poor. Through ye it is that all my woes are past, through your 
favour that my house is overflowing with material possessions. 
Through your kindness have I overpowered my enemies; through 
your favour am I instructed in wisdom. I'm exalted because ye, O 
people, have exalted me. else there were many poor ones like me 
wandering luckless and friendless." 

He continued: " One who serves the people, pleases me. Nothing 
else is pleasing to m> mind. Offer gifts to them if you may. for no 
one else is worthy to receive them. To show favour to them bears 

F. N. C.’ntJ. 

the Gtru alone ard a4.c.! b V u.t : f 'f th: man fcs'.jt on of Dcm After some 
terrible e^pc ':ence»-- , .h-’ 'a; c.r uakei. dev a^tat ng rams, etc the 

Dcm appe-ved an. I .:i.e h v. her o v.n s.so-.i ,i: ‘.vh „h there were great rejoicings, 
etc. Rose (.n hs it. o* I'a-.jab Ir.bes and Pastes. \\ 1 I p 695) and 

Cunningham fin h > ; > of the S.kh*. p TO) repeat !h;< story, though with the 

addition that the </ara prepared to o'Tcr h.s son -s a sacrifice, but h;, wives 
and mother would have none of it wh .h compelled the i/uru to choose a Sikh 
instead- Cunmnghim makes another fantastic statement that when the Devi 
appeared, the Ci^r'j. trrror-vt'ivken, dosed h.s eyes. at which the Dcm rrdamci! 
that he would hive r.o success m h in lifetime and that sect should flourish after 
him! Malcolm mb'* ’Sketch »-f the Sikhs" (pp 49* <0. repeats this storv on the 
authority of ‘Yr.c of the most rcs'C. table ar.d best-informed authors of ib.i! seer 
but chooses t keep h s r. ime a^ m>r;ous. 

But it is dear fr :r. *he o.«r r ■ ng. of the (iu*u , 4, I propitia.'e neither Oanrsb 

nor Krishna, n v "s' ,h . , I ■ f hr j-7 hit rscagm\t thsmnt. It s Ci d‘s 

Feet alone that I i !» -e” K’ sh-.a . • v >, as well as the whole teno- »<f b < ],> 4n j 

the teaching of h s r . nr t . i* r he a w «». c story is nothing hut a con. «>. t r • d 0 frl> 

circulated first Jj- n/thr:/’; part of Ranjit Singh's rc.gn a ul seized upon hy 
tome of the drama-!* **• »n c lh* »h h.stor*ant thereafter for a fuller and x^rfCvt 
of the whole .n, tJenf. sec Bhii Yir Singh’s /)<*w Fa,>jan Part u f( mu*i b« 
t^plnsised that though the Ouru. in h»s vcr$c*compns»ton. Chan.it .it f ir, eulogises 
Cteodi or Ourgi. the goddess or war. over much, he makes her a creature of 
Ood (or Bhagauti) hkc Brahma, Shiva, Rim, Kmhan. etc. He never even once 
idetititifiei Durgi with Bhagauti which he renders in his own special vocabu’ary as 
Ood, the All-Powerful. K>1. \toh:k*l. Kharagkft. Tcgh, Sri Khorog. Kkoruft. Sarah- 
hk, etc.* whkh only can be interpreted as T»me. All time (or Timc'cst). the Holy 
Sword, the double-edged (and «>. cl unminatingi weapon. All steel, etc. which 
<M»ly tignify the omnipotence of <#^d, the sure destroyer of evil fn the ChomJi-db 
Vir*\ the phrases like 7 Mi Bhagauti DurgthVi" (Durga took up the Bhagauti. i c 
thi sword m her hands), make obvious the meaning of the term. 
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fruit here and hereafter, for any other service it of no avail. My 
possessions, my body, my soul are at the disposal of my people. 
For, nothing else avails, nay, nothing.” 

The Guru writes that hearing these words, the Pandit was much 
grieved and wept.* 


II 

March 30,1 699. f It was on the first day of Vaisikb, mid-spring, 
and the beginning of the Hindu new year, that Guru Gobind Singh, 
after a great thought, decided finally to evolve a new order. Upto 
now, everyone, Hindu or Muslim, was welcome to the portals of the 
new faith, if he pledged to forego his caste exclusiveness, interdine, 
serve man irrespective of his creed or position, to be pure in word, 
thought and deed, and to believe only in one God, and discard all 
cant, supserstition and ritual. It was a society of the peaceful and 
the holy. The fifth Guru, Arjun, had even given up bis life without 
demur, in a most non-violent way, at the behest of the empror 
Jehingir. His son, Hargobind, the sixth Guru, wore arms, however, 
and kept a small force with which he fought the forces of Shah Jahftn 
in self-defence several times, and always won. Guru Hari Rai. who 
succeeded him, also maintained a cavalry of 2200, though he never 
used it. The eighth Guru, Hari Kishcn, died very young, at the age 
of 8, and the ninth Guru, father of Gobind, was beheaded in Delhi 
under orders from Aurangzeb, but no fight followed, no rebellion 


• In these days, when the Guru was holding a Darttr at Aoandpur, some itine- 
rant players, staged a drama to highlight the misdeeds of the MasanJs , how they 
literally robbed the poor Sikhs and led a most corrupt and lecherous life. It is 
said, the Guru, alieadv incensed with the immorality and exploration of the 
Masomh was now confirmed in his resolve to abolish this institution altogether 
which had been in existence for over a century (from the days of Guru Rim Dis to 
the year 1698). He collected the MasanJt from far and near and punished them 
according to their deserts. "Some were flogged; others were made to part with 
their ill-gotten wealth to the owners. The few who were found innocent were 
released and sent back rewarded. But the order of the Matands ceased to exist 
from that date.*' 

t According to Bhangu Rattan Singh's "Pamth ParkAsk" (pp. 43-441. the Guru 
initiated the Khilsi on a Wednesday tafler consulting the pandits for an auspi- 
cious day (!) in the mooth or Baisikh. in the year 1732 (Vtkrami) or 1693 A D. 
But no other historian corroborates this da.c. or his consulting the Pand it for an 
auspicious day. 
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raised its bead.f Guru Gobind Singh had seen how he himslf was 
being pursued by the surrounding hill-chiefs, even though they 
claimed to be Hindus, in collusion with the Mogbal emperor, 
Aurangzeb, for the mere fact that he wanted the people of all religions 
to co-exist and not to be coerced to accept a way of life which they 
did not voluntarily choose. He had no territorial ambitions, and 
meant harm to no one. Yet, he hardly found peace for himself or 
those who belonged to him.* 


t It is pointed out 10 this connection, however, that the courage of the two Sikhs 
who carncJ away, one the head and the other tl c body of the matured Guru kept 
under strut surveillance by the Mughal forces, in ihc heart of the town of Delhi, 
was no mean achievement. It is also stated in \f aaur-i-Alamgin (P 94) that 
seven or eight months after this incident (Junc-July 1676 A. D.) "an aggrieved 
person (identified later as a Sikh) flung a stick at the emperor (Aurang/cb) in the 
compound of the Diwdn-i-Am. as he was mounting his horse ’, and "on CMobcr 27 
of the same year, another ,, ill-stjrrcd disciple of Guru Tcgh Bahadur threw two 
bricks at the emperor one of which reached the <*hair (in which he was seated)” 
In both caves, the persons charged w ith the crime were handed over to the Kot 
(and most surely executed). B it. these acts of individual heroism, though highly 
commendable in themselves, made no impact cither on the fortunes of the Moghal 
empire or in arousing the mas\cv to a concerted action. 

•That Aurangych haJ b> this time got scared of the successes of the Guru is 
obvious from the orders he issued on November. 20. 169.1 A D News from Sar- 
hind. Gobind declares himsclsclf to be Guru N4nak. I aujdars ordered to prevent 
him from assembling (his forces).” ("AkhbArJi-i-Darbdr.S{uall*i". Vol I l6?7 9 5 
R. A S.. London version). It was after this that (he Guru wj\ attacked h> the 
combined forces of the hill chiefs and the Moghals in 1695 and later even the 
emperor’s eldest son. BihlJ ur Shah. was asked p:rxonall> to march against him. 
By this time. A’irang/cb had shown himself to be h.ghly b goted and insensitive 
to the feelings of the Hindus who constituted the majorit) of his subjects In 
1690. he issued an edivt prohibiting the Hindus from being carried in pala^j uni or 
riding Arab horses. According to Khafi Khan's ” Manta* hab ul-ljitoh (\ol. II. 
P. 278). A uanj'rb (himself a Sinm; went out to invade Deccan's Shia Kingdoms 
in order to punish the 'infidels’ (i c. the Shu Muslims; According to A/ifein'-i- 
Alamgiri, jeria (poll-tax) was rcimp)scd on the Hindus m 168) A D Muordmg 
toothers in 1697). They had to pay double duty on their gi>ods And. when the 
Hindu shop-keepers and workm:n of Delhi protested m mass, he got them tramp- 
led under the elephants (Khiti KhAn v ML. Vol It. p 2*2) According to the 
seme author, not only Hindu temples of great eminence were ordered to he destro- 
yed. but alvj the Sikh temples, and the Guru’s agents were expelled from the cities 
(ibid, pp 651*652) 

On the defeat and -apturc of Sambhlji. son of Shiv«;». ,n 1689 A I).. Aurang/tb 
ordered that the tongues of both Sambhiji and hn Vi/*cr Kahkalas (or 
Kavr-Kalas) he cut out. so that they might no longer speak disrespect full v 
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Tbe Guru, therefore, decided to evolve an order which would 
keep as its ideal of lire nothing but sacrifice for the cause of Dharma , 
and would not accept either for themselves nor for others slavery, 

F. N. Contd. 

(against the emperor and the Prophet). After that, their eyes were to be torn out. 
Then, with ten or eleven other persons, they were to be put to death with a variety 
of tortures (for 24 days, according to the Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, 

P. 284), and lastly that the skins of the heads of Sambhi and Kabkalas be stuffed 
with straw and exposed in all the cities and towns of the Deccan with the beat of 
drum and sound of trumpet. (Khlfi Khin, Muntakhabal Lubab, Vol. II, P. 383). 

That Aurangjcb had ordered the Hindu idols to be removed from the historic 
temples (and trodden under foot on the footsteps of the mosques at Agri and 
Delhi) has already been mentioned in the previous chaptci. Music, a necessary 
part of Hindu, Sikh and Sufi ritual, was banished from the realm in 1669. No 
Hindu was allowed to wear arms and the beards, longer than four fingers, even of 
the Muslims (as prescribed by the Muslim Shariat) were cut down to the religiously 
permissible limits. According to Manucci. one Qumir was beheaded by Aurangzeb's 
orders “for his writing a work with Christian tendencies which none of his Muslim 
divines could refute". In 1669, he stopped the celebration of Muharram, sacred to 
the Shias. Sarmad, the great Sufi, was beheaded publicy as a heretic. According 
to Ahkam-i-Alamgirr, Aurangzcb forbade the emplo>mcnt of even the subsmissivc 
Rajputs as faujdars or provincial governors. The employment of Hindus in their 
age-old occupations of revenue and clerical assistants was also forbidden, accord- 
ing to Maasir-i-Alamgiri and Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb. Many Hindus were forced 
to change their religion in order to retain their appointments. Successive expedi- 
tions were led against the Marithas, the R&jpjts. the Jits, the Sain Am is and the 
Shias. and no quarter was allowed to an>one not adhering to the orthodox Islamic 
Sunni creed. 

When the earlier order (of November 20. 1693) to curb the activities of Guru 
Gobind Singh and his Sikhs, did not produce much effect, “a general 
order was issued for their massacre" ( \faosir - i-Atamgiri. P.15.'). “In the Sarkar 
of Sirhind. a Sikh temple was demolished to give place to a mosque. The Sikhs, 
in their turn pulled down the mosque and killed the imam." ( Kaltm-i-Tayyibai . 
P. 115. as quoted by S. R. Sharma in his “Religious Policy of the Moghal Emperors 
P. Ml). 

"Some time after, when 20.000 Sikhs, (obviously unable to suffer persecution) were 
proceeding towards the country of Birakzai Afghans, their Muslim escorts fell upoo 
them in co-operation with other Muslim fanatics and killed them.*' (Ibid. P. 141- 
142). According to Akkim-i-Alamgiri (2a). "Aurangzcb issued orders to prince 
Shih Alam (later Bahadur Shah) to imprison the Sikhs and evpel them front the 
districts under his command." 

It is. therefore, not unnatural for the tenth Guru to have made a final bid to 
embark on the course of a total, violent resistance to the regime of Aurangzcb. 
(hough not to' Islam as such. 
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either political, or social or economic. And. if for this they bad to 
fight their way through, they wouldn’t shirk the use of arms; in fact, 
arms would be an instrument for the achievement of an ideal world- 
order in which no one sat upon another’s rights or ideas and each 
individual was free to pursue any path of life so long as he did not 
come in the way of another. 

“The Hindus,’’ at this stage, as Dr. Gokal Cband Narang has 
aptly remarked, “were too mild by nature, too contented in their 
desires, too modest in their aspirations, too averse to physical 
eiertion and terror-stricken and demoralised, even though strongly 
attached to their religion They had religion, but no national feeling. 
(So) Guru Gobind Singh sought to make nationalism their religion .” 9 

Several events that stood out in the Guru's mind had perhaps 
influenced this decision. His father, Guru Tegh Bahadur, had been 
beheaded in a public square of Delhi, but no one had come forward, 
except two low-caste Sikhs in disguise and under cover of darkness, 
to claim his body. One Hindu chief was fighting with another, and 
even asking for assistance against his co-religionists from the emperor 
Aurangzeb. Even though the Guru had helped the Rajput hill chiefs 
as often as they needed his help against the Moghals, they ultimately 
came to terms with them and left the Guru alone to fend for 
himself. 

Caste had so much divided our race* that when Guru Gobind 
Singh wanted some Sikhs to learn Sanskrit, the Pandit, whose name 


• Tram for mat ton of Sikhum, p 79. Nationalism, howtver, was encoi:ragci by 
the Gurus as a stage in man’s sooo political evolution ansi no: as an ideal wiu.h 
was 10 be a world-order, of which a nation, freely constituted by ns pcor> : hro^nh 
democratic expression (and not being a mere geographical expression nr .1 hutotKal 
accident) was (o form an integral, (hough inter dependent, part 

f Such was the tyranny of caste that when in the year 1674 A D Sh»vaji. the great 
Marti hi hero, wanted to get himself crowned as a Hindu King no Brahmin priest 
would come forwArd to annomt him. he being the son of a farmer And hence 
t Vmlsha. and not of the Kashatriyt or the warrior cIass lor sn months, Shivlp 
entertained thousands of Brihmmt and gifted away tons of gold and silver to them 
hoi even though they accepted h is bounties, they refuted to accede to hw with 
Ultimately* a famout Pandit from Biniras. GangJ Bhatt by name, agreed to do so 
for • heavy bribe on the exprett condition that when at the coronation ceremony 
he would read out the Vedic teat, he would do it so rapidly that Shivaji would 
not he aMe to discern the correct text, the hearing of the Veda being forbidden 
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is given as Ragbu Nath, refused to teach them as they belonged to 
the lower castes * Daughters were murdered at birth and woman was. 
so much downgraded and secluded as to deny her all the rights and 
privileges of a living, human being-f Even though a large number 
of Sikhs followed the teachings of the Guru and accepted him in 
every way as their spiritual guide, they were far too involved with 
their household and environments to be ever prepared to answer the 


F N. Cunld. 

for the low castes, (which included women). (For details, sec 'Aurangzeb b> Sir 
J. N. Sarklr. Vol. lit.) 

Caste, however, has very deep-rooted causes, and cannot be abolished by merely 
legal or social pressures, unless it is replaced by an ideology which gises an indiv- 
dual a sense of belter belonging. Today, no matter how low one's caste, one 
finds one's identity at least within that caste. Beginning as varna (or colour-cons- 
ciojsncss) with the white Aryans against the black aborigines, it gradually became 
identified w ith one's hereditary profession. Ultimately, anyone who worked for 
a living with his hanJs-farmcr as much as the sweeper or the tanner, barber or 
a wasVrman. drummer or butcher, oilman or weaver- became a low-caste. As 
the wo. kers were recruited by the land-owners, princes (Kashatriyas). merchants 
(VaishS.) and priests (Brahmins) only from the aborigines, on account of their 
black col nir. one finds even to date a most distinctive difference between the skin- 
colo'irs of the lower classes, or untouchables, and the three higher castes. It is. 
however the lower castes of the socially -persecuted humanity that flocked to the 
standard of an egalitarian Mam. Sikhism. Christianity and Buddhism. However, 
these t mmiiml ics themselves falling a prey to sect and caste have, by and large, 
betrayed their original doctrine of castclessncss. It appears, moreover, that so 
long as the institution of marriage persists, the quest ton of colour, of blood and 
,. K e and therefore of caste would continue to dominate men's minds. Lose, they 
s.,v knows no caste, but certainly it ts very partial to colour the whiter the better. 

• rhe G iru thereupon sent five of h.s devout S.khs-Katam Singh. Gandi Singh. 
V,r S.ngh Sa.nl Singh and Rim Singgh-to Banlras where, assuming the robes of 
Hindu Brah -achlr.s, they learned Sanskrit and became well versed in all .tsanoeni 
literature They were honoured by the Guru w,th the title of "Nirmall*'' (or. the 
Pure ones") anJ their sect to this day has done much to illumine men's (mods by 
the interpretation of the Sikh sacred writings, though in a special Hmdwj language. 
But. as time passed, they interpreted the S.kh theology more and more in terns of 
the Hindu Vadlntic tradition. 

However, it seems surprising that the Guru, himself a householder, should have 
sanctioned the Nirntalt* remaining ascetics or out of wedlock ? 

♦ When AII-ud-Dm Khilji attacked and conquered Chittor in A D . the 

great citadel of Raip it resistance. I WOO of choice Hindu hi ides instead of taking 
to arms and pouncing upon the enemy as women under the leadership of the tenth 
Gum did. leapt into flames to perfomt Sen when the. spouses fell m the battle 
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call of supreme sacrifice for the sake of Dharma. They were a spirit- 
ual and a social entity but not a politically dynamic or decisive force. 
And, into this the Guru wanted to convert them now, if there was 
to be a future for them also as a people, each one of whom was not 
merely free but equal in all ways. 

Were the people willing to go through fire? This the Guru wanted 
to put to a test. So, on the first day of Vaisakh, when men and 
women had gathered as usual, from far and near, at Anandpu r. to 
pay homage to the Guru, he stood up in the assembly, of a sudden, 
naked sword in hand, apd thundered, "I want a Sikh who can ofTcr 
|ys head to me, here and now My sword is thirsting for the head of 
one who had learnt the lesson of surrender to me." 

There was a hush in the whole congregation. What did the Guru 
mean? No one before him had asked any follower of his to ofler 
this supreme sacrifice. And, for what reason'.’ No one could divine 
what was behind this play of the Master, who had ever bestowed 
supreme affection and care on them. The Guru, his eyes Hashing like 
lightning, roared again, "Is there no one in this whole assembly who 
would stand up and say, ‘Here I give myself up to you'. You who’ve 
always chi.r.ed 'He who loses the God's way offers his head to Him 
on the palm of his hand”” There was utter silence esen now. 
When, for the third time, the Guru asked, “Is there n«>t one who could 
prove his faith in me?” a Sikh from Lahore. Dj>a R.m\ a Khar.i, 
came forward, slowly, his head bowed and his palms joined in prayer. 
‘•O King of kings, here I offer ny head to thee. It was always thine. 
If it can be of any use to thee, I would deem it the greatest privilege, 
and feel redeemed.” 

The Guru, says the tradition, took him into an enclosure, and 
slaughtering a goat there, came back, his sword dripping with blood, 
bis eyes redder and fiercer than before. Many in the congregation lied 
in terror. Others bemoaned in their thoughts that the Guru had 
perhaps lost reason. But. when the Guru asked. "I want another 
bead. Dharma cannot be protected now except by those who are 
prepared to make the supreme sacrifice of their lives”, another per- 
son, Dharam Dls of Robtak answered to his call the same way. 
He was also taken to the enclosure, another goat slaughtered and the 
Guru came out before a fear-stneken audience, his sword drenched 
in blood. At this point, many Sikhs rushed t«> the Guru's mother, 
taking her to intervene, or to depose him from the spiritual! bronc 
of Hinak. For, wasn't be shedding the blood of innocent follower! 
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of his merely to satisfy his whim? The mother, it is said, sent word 
to the Guru, but he was adamant in carrying out his will. 

This time, and another two times, came forward three more 
persons, Mohkam Chand of Dwarka, Sahib Chand from Bidar, and 
Himmat of Jagannat Puri, to offer their heads, one by one. After 
the five had thus surrendered themselves to the Guru, the Guru put 
a stop to further demands. Meantime, he brought out the five Sikhs 
he had taken into the tent, dressed in fresh garments, blue-turbaned, 
with loose, long, yellow shirts, a waist band round their waists, with 
sorts of nicker-bockers worn as under-wears, and with swords dangl- 
ing by their sides, they looked not only smart, but soldier-like, inspir- 
ing and dedicated. These the Guru called his Panj-pydri (the five be- 
loveds) The whole assembly thereupon resounded with the shouts 
of “Sat Sri Akal” (Immortal is God), and entreated the Guru to bless 
them likewise. It would be of interest to note that out of the five, 
four belonged to the depressed classes.* 

• Da >5 Rim was a Khatri from Lahore, Dharam Di*. a jit from Rohtak, 
Mohkam Ch ind, a washerman of Dwarki (in Gujarat), Himmat, a water-carrier 
of Jjgannith Puri (in ejstern India) and Sihib Chand, a barber from Bidar (in 
South India). Thus, they net only represented the five parts of the Indian sub- 
continent, but also their names symbolised the five great virtues of the Sikh 
religion, namely, Day* (compassion), Dharma (moral righteousness), Himmat 
(courage). Mohkam (fortitude) and SJhib (mastery over the self). It is perhaps for 
the san c 'cason that the Guru sanctified the figure 'five’ (as Guru Nfnak also did 
before him in his h>mn. ' Parch Parn etc ,), to accord with the five directions 
(including space) and embracing thus the whole universe. He established the five 
tGkhats or the scats of Sikh spiritual authority (three in the Pun jib, namely, the 
Ak.il Jukhat at Amritsar, the two at Anandpur Sihib and Damdami Sihtb, the 
fourth in the cast of India at Patni (eastern India) and the fifth at Nind< d in the 
South). It is *aid that just as there arc five KaranunJriyas (working faculties) and 
five Cm dnintiriyas (knowing faculties', five passions to be con* rolled, and five 
negative injunctions to lx ohc>cd (namely, to have no dealings with the Sta*a*Js. 
MinJ* (i.c. the progeny of Pnthi Chand), the descendants of Dhirmal and 
those who kill their daughters (KurimJrs) or smoke tobacco (Pan:h Parkish b> 
H Rattan Singh P. 44), the Guru also enjoined the five symbols (K's) to be obser- 
ved. Later, he alio said that anvonc who wishes to see him in person would have 
his vision wherever *Thc five pure ones" arc assembled (GSC», 2, 2}). Cf. Pamk 
Shabad" of the yogis and the first five disciples of the Buddha. It »v said, the Gm- 
made all Sikhs, no matter what the r stature, equal, hkc the five fingers which 
arc equally useful but stdl dependent one upon the other. Pauvh*\.n the 
Assembly of l ive select elders to upon disputes) has been a wohki own 

social institution in Ind a. So, the figiuc . it is surmised, has a so*'o-'ch(rou< 
significance. 
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The Guru now asked for a steel bowl filled with water, and 
started stirring it with a steel double-edged dagger, reciting all the 
while the five compositions one by one, composed by himself or the 
earlier Gurus * As this was being done, his wife, Jeetoji, came with 
some sugar-bubbles (Patisas). The Guru asked her to sweeten the 
water in the bowl with these. '“It is a very happy coincidence”, he 
said, "the Khalsi shall not only be warlike, but also sweeten the life 
of those whom he is chosen to serve.” When the readings were 
finished, the Guru administered what he called '* Amrit ” (nectar) as 
Pahul to his beloved five, and then asked them to partake of it from 
the same bowl by turns. This done, he now stood before them with 
folded hands, entreating them to administer the "Amrit” to him like- 
wise. 

This almost stunned them, as also the rest of the assembly 
“You are the Guru, our spiritual guide, for both here and the here- 
after, our redeemer and our saviour, unto whom we have delivered 
up also our lives How can we administer ‘Amrit' to you, O King 
of Kings The Guru said "It is a new order I have e\o|\ed from 
this day. where there shall be no high and no low I want to establish 
this fralcrn.ty on the basis of utter equality by asking to become your 
disciple now " On Ins refusal to take back his words, the Guru was 
ad ministered “Amrit” the same way. much to the wonder of his devout 
followers. It electrified the atmosphere as nothing else could. It 
is said many thousand persons were baptised thus on that day at 


• These arc • the Jjp of <»u?u NJnjk. J ip, B./nJit Chaupat ansi ten 01 ,;i of 

Guru (lo^-rul Singh and \m,tj of ijuru \m,ir I)A\ Av.ordmg to the 

Park ith" of Hhjnfcii R it*an Singh I* 4 . the Guru Tim: rc id out the invocation 
(Arddsi). then K ( ^ (hn own composit on in pr*^ of l>od the 

immortal) and Chandi </i I <ir, .ind later distributing the hoi> pudding iKarJk 
PanhiJ) am ^ng them mstruv. ted them to { i) submit to the W <»rd of the holy Guru 
Granih. (n) to wear arms, f rrr) follow the chase, and not to taste the Kosher (halU) 
meat, (iv) wear unshorn hair and (s) to abandon the wa> s and customs of the 
ancestors (P. 44) According to Cur SobJii of Samipat (l?l J A D ). the Guru at 
this time instructed that the Sikhs should (>) hymn the Praises of (iod in the society 
of the holy, (n) shoulJ not use tobacco, fm) keep unshorn head hur and beard 
(iv) to discard the conpany of five kinds of people iscc tcsM. <<,„* SMi, Verse 
JO : \46), (v) abandon greed and be compattronifr to al* Sanfokh Sm $ h tir 

his GSG. rut 6. Ansu 20. Ank lb-19) also adds that to h.ib,. f W ,h c woman 

of a Turk (i e. a Muslim) was also considered a grase on h> < #lr , m 

the flght with the Muslims, the Sikhs should not su, onuh r,> ah.lu.f»pn or rape of 
the enemy's womenfolk, c^cn when the cnem) did no oStc'tc this todc 
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their request, their number rising to eighty thousand in two weeks* 
time. The Guru called them the Khilsi , the pure and his very own 
ideal (fsht Suhird ). 

The Guru then addressed them thus : "From now on, you have 
become casteless.* No ritual, either Hindu or Muslim, will you 
perform, and believe in superstition of no kind, but only in the one 
God who is the Master and the Protector of all, the only Creator and 
Destroyer. In your new order, the lowest will rank equal with the 
highest and each will be to the other a Bhai (brother). J No pilgrimages 
for you any more, nor austerities, but the pure life of the household, 
which you should be ready to sacrifice at the call of Dharma. 
Women shall be the equal of men iD every way. No purdash for 
them any more, nor the burning alive of the widow on the pyre of 
her spouse. He who kills bis daughter, the Khalsa shall not deal with 
him. Five K’s you will observe as a pledge of your dedication to my 
ideal. You will wear your hair unshorn (Kcs)+ like the ancient 
sages or Kashatriyas (warriors), a comb (Kangha) to keep it clean, 
a steel bracelet (/card) to denote the universality of God, an under* 


• Though caste was altogether abolished by the Gurus, the present-da> Sikhs 
observe this rule more in its breach. Not only have they themselves become an 
exclusive caste, but inter-marriages between the Jits (who incidently derive their 
origin along with the Khatris and the Rijputs from a common Khashatriya ances- 
tor)) and the non-JSis arc becoming more aod more rare. The treatment meted 
out to the converts from the Chuhrds (sweepers, called Mazabhi Sikhs) and the 
Chamdrs itermed Rdnuidiiai) docs little credit to this fraternity which rejects caste 
m its religious philosophy . It must be emphasised that in the army of today, the 
latter two classes have proved their mettle like the Khatiis and the Jits; and some 
of the known fighters of Guru Gobind and of later day s came from these classes 
who formed the vanguard of the Sikh fight for freedom against the Moghals. 
Unfo'tunately, the all-pervasive Hindu influence in the matter of caste has left no 
community untouched, including Muslims and Christians. The Sikhs being socially 
far more akin to the Hindus have accepted their influence in this context the most. 

; I his word is used nowadays for the officiating Sikh priest. The Sikhs, however, 
have no pucstly class and any lay person of character, whether man or » oman. can 
lead the congregation and baptise others into the faith. The ceremony of initiation 
earlier was tc drmk the wash of the Guru’s feet and to greet each other by touching 
the other's feet. A Sikh, no matter what his status, is nowadays addressed as 
"Sardar" (lit. chief). In the days of Ranjit Singh, they were addressed as Smgbji 
and even the Mahirija himself was called "Singh Slhib". 

t That human hair is the biggest source of vitamin*D is claimed by a wt'l-known 
doctor. Chandi Singh of Faridkot, who has submitted his scientific researches to 
W. II. O. at Geneva for scrutiny and dissemination if proved worthwhile. 
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wear {Ka chh&) to denote chastity and a steel-dagger (Kirpdn) for 
your defence. Smoking being an unclean habit and injurious to 
health you will forswear.j You’ll love the weapons of war, be 
excellent horsemen, marksmen, and wielders of the sword, the discus, 
and the spear. Physical prowess will be as sacred to you as spiritual 
sensitiveness. And between the Hindus and the Muslims, you will 
act as a bridge, and serve the poor without distinction of caste, colour, 
country or creed.* My Khalsa shall always defend the poor and Deg 
(the community kitchen) will be as much an essential part of your 
order as Teg (the sword). And from nowon, Sikh males will all 
call themselves ‘Singh* (lions)@ and women ‘Kaur’ (Prince) and 
greet each other with IVdhiguru Ji A\z KhCilsd, Wahl guru Ji Ki Fateh 
(the Khalsa belongs to God : Victory be to God).”J 


t It is stated that though fond of Iiqour. Jahangir, like his contemporaries, James 
I offingland and Shah Abbas of Persia, believed tobacco to be a noxious drug & 
forbade its use (Oxford History of India, V. A. Smith, P. 373) 

• See Appendix. “The Cambridge History of India" (Vol. IV, p. 245) has uted 
no reference to support its unusual thesis that the Guru "organised the (SikhJ 
sect into the most dangerous and implacable cnem> of the Moghal Tmpirc and 
of the Muslim faith". Cunningham and J. N. Sarkar also echo this viewpoint. The 
tenor of the Guru's life and instruction as of his whole house was against religion 
being the basis of a state or the difference in religion being made an excuse for 
oppression, domination or war. The Guru’s hostilitv was not to Islam as suJi, 
nor even to the whole house of the Moghals, but to a particular tvrannous regime. 
The Guru, indeed, forgetting the wounds inflicted upon him by Aurang/cb and his 
agents, helped his son. Bahadur Shah, to gain the imperial throne in the war of 
succession. In every battle of his, the Hindus fought as much on Ins * ide as the 
Muslims, however few they might have been. In the midst o! Im wo»v crisis, it 
is two Muslims, Nuht Khan and Gham Khan, who escorted him to ^!c'> or har- 
boured him against the pursuing Moghal foucs I he man wl:*» wio'e "I.tsamc 
are the temple and the mosque” could h. rdK be tcuncd ant. -I 1 • du or anti- 
Muslim. 

a? RAjput Hindus have alwavs walled fhiniNiIvcs Sine! s I? i . f om (hem that this 

appellation ha^bcui token. In njh not Kam* lor won cm wl.uh i*. t> pk.il!> Sikh. 
A whole beard and l irban a e ( » »r . at least w ere) ib.o wf n J lie Rajputs ar da 
sword w ,h then ^on 'a .1 pain r. • j . ) i ^ u ,e . s ;:l o ol i he beards and the 
turban^ wa> fo I* dd;n t«> i urn b> Auiaiig/cb. to wli.d’ irre of :hcm submitted, 
a In ic the Sikhs ' « * • * k up the hallur'c arid made thee an iiisipa* able part of their 
religion Then can of t. e ord 'Kaur* (Kanwar or Kocr; is Prince, not prin- 
cess, a the Ciuru uved to give women the dignitv of the male. 

f See Ruhi t nonius m ihe appn.di* 1’ n li' c the Rahitnaiitas Si other sudi works 
ascribed to the i-a ti nnhmaicj devotees ol Ciuru (»obind Singh, have not been 
historical!) auihcnti.ai.id, >ct the beliefs that Singhs held immediately after the 
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As the word went round the countryside that the Guru had created 
a new order with the mission of “do or die", it infused a new spirit in 
the Hindu citizenry, as it struck terror in the hearts of his adversaries. 

According to a later Muslim historian, Ghulam Mobyiuddin, the 
emperor was duly informed by the news-writer of the address given by 
Guru Gobind Singh to his followers on the birth of the Khalsa. "He 
has abolished caste and custom, old rituals, beliefs and superstitions of 
the Hindus and banded them in one single brotherhood. No one 
will be superior, or inferior, to another. Men of all castes have been 
made to eat out of the same bowl. Though orthodox men have 
opposed him, about twenty thousand men and women have taken 
baptism of steel at his hands on the first day. The Guru has also told 
the gathering : 4 I’ll call myself Gobind Singh only if I can make the 
meek sparrows pounce upon the hawks and tear them; only if one 
combatant of my Force faces a legion of the enemy’."* Because the 
Sikhs even under Banda believed these to be the basic injunctions, 
their authenticity cannot be doubted. 

F. N ConUl. 

Masters demise and are corroborated b> eye-witness accounts, both British & 
Muslim (see later), leave no one in doubt as to the basic principles enunciated by 
the Guru at the time of initiation. For later versions, see La'if's '‘History of the 
Punjab” (p. 271); Cunningham’s "History of the Sikhs (pp 73-74): “Panth Par- 
k&vh" of B. Rattan Singh (p. 41); “Transformation of Sikhism” (pp. 81-S5): 
Tankh'i-Panjdb by But*" Shah, 4th edition (pp. 405-6), Cur Sobha by a contem- 
porary poet of the Guru, Samapat, mentions the following injunctions (1) Medi- 
tation on God (2) Overcoming of five passions (3) Unshorn head-hair & beard 
(4) rejection of tobacco (5) compassion to all (p 33) 

• It is really strange that though the later historians (Sikh as well as non-Sikh) 
and the authors of the Rahiiniinnit (Codes of Conduct), write, in detail, about the 
Guru's commandments to the Sikhs, he himself nowhere does no, even though he 
had a long spell of peaceful time twice after the birth of the Khalsa, to incorporate 
his commandments in one of his compositions. The only \cisc he has left to 
posterity enunciating the Code of Conduct for the KhalsS proclaims. “He who 
meditates on the Supreme Light, night and day. and believes not in another, has 
perfect love in the heart and puts not his faith in fasting, tombs, graveyards and 
convents, and for whom the pilgrimages consist in being compassionate, charitable, 
chaste and self-disciplined and who recognises in all no one but the Ore alone and 
whose heart is illumined with the Divine Light is a Kh£ls&, purest of the pure.” 
(Guru Gobind Singh, 33 Swaiyya?). In fact, the Guru never forced his new disci- 
pline on all Sikhs, even some of the most devout being allowed not to be baptised, 
like Bhii Nandl&l and Bh&i KanihyiS, Thus, a distinction was permitted to remain 
between a Sikh (disciple) and a baptised Singh, and this is how till lately a large 
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The hill chiefs were also greatly scared. While the Guru one 
day went out bunting in the Doon Valley, two of them, Balia Chand 
and Alim Chand, challenged him with a large detachment. Though 
the Sikhs were few in number, they gave an excellent account of 
themselves. The Guru’s arrows brought havoc in the enemy's camp. 
Balia Chand was shot dead; Alim Chand lost one of his arms and 
fled. With many dead left on the battlefield, the hill armies beat a 
retreat, humbled and in disarray. 

When the other Rajput hill chiefs heard of this encounter, they 
were gravely alarmed. Finding themselves weak, if not helpless 
against the Guru, they decided to approach the emperor at Delhi 
through a petition. The emperor was in the Deccan, engaged in grim 
battles. So, in his absence, the Subedar of Sirhind received their 
representatives. The memorandum said, “The present Guru is tenth 
in succession to Ninak, the Guru who preached the gospel of peace and 
human brotherhood. That is how we raised no objection to his fin- 
ding residence in our midst. But, his ideas and intentions are diffe- 
rent from N&nak’s. When we tried to curb his rising power with 
which he aims to challenge even the emperor himself, he repaired to 
the Ndhan state, mide friends with the RijJ there, and then came 
into conflict with him and Raji Fateh Shah of Srinagar. A battle 
was fought between us and him at Bhangani where human blood 
flowed in abundance. Then, he returned to Anandpur, and establi- 
shed a new order, called the KhJIsa, which is contrary to all 
our cherished beliefs and customs. He says his religion is distinct as 
much from the Muslim, as from the Hindu faith. And, yet he 
wanted us to join hands with him to fight our emperor against whom 
he harbours profouad grudge. This we have refused to do, nveh to 
bis annoyance and discomfiture. He is now gathering men and arms 


F. N. Con»d. 

body of the Sikhs, called SahJdhdrij, though outwardly not conforming to the 
symbols of the Khllsl. yet accepted the spiritual and social code of the Guru* and 
remaioed an inalienable and worthwhile part of the Panth. The word Khilvi. it 
may be pointed out, has been used by Kabir (A'afio Kabir. ham bhat Khdhr. Rag 
Sorath). as also by the earlier Gurus, notably the 6th & the 9*h, m thor tfukam- 
nlmls to denote the Sikhs who were the special charge of the Guru as against 
SaUmgt whose spiritual instruction was in the hands of ihe Guru's deputies (or 
Ma twtdt). Ouru Gobind Singh himself employed the word Khihd in his Hukam- 
slnlf, even oftft 1699, for the entire Sikh Sanjot, not only for the initiates or 
Singhs. 
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from all over the country to challenge the Moglial empire. We 
cannot restrain him, but as loyal subjects of your Majesty, we seek 
your assistance to drive him out of Anandpur and not to allow grass 
to grow under your feet. Otherwise, he would become a formidable 
challenge to the whole empire, as his intentions are to march soon 
upon Delhi itself." This representation was duly forwarded by the 
Viceroy of Sirhind to the emperor. 

After some time, the imperial Government replied to this 
representation, saying that the hill chiefs could be assisted by imperial 
troops if their expenses were paid for. To this, the hill Rftjfts readily 
agreed. Accordingly, the Moghal generals, Painde KhXn and Din 
Beg, were despatched to help the Rajput princes with a force of ten 
thousand troops under both. At Rupar, they were joined by the hill 
forces under direct commands of their rulers. The purpose of this 
assault, as advertised, was to drive the Guru out of Anandpur, but 
if he promised to live as a loyal subject, then, he would be allowed 
to abide there on payment of a tribute. 

When information reached the Guru that a strong force was 
advancing against him, he organised his men also in battle array. 
He appointed the five Beloved ones as five generals of his army, and 
himself also decided to fight along with his troops. The fire power 
of the Sikhs inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. Though the Moghal 
forces on the one band and the Rajputs on the other were haranguing 
their troops separately that it was a Jehad (religious war), nothing 
availed them. At last. General Painde Khan decided to engage the 
Guru in single combat and thus determine the result of the battle. 
He challenged the Guru to come out and face him personally. Hear* 
ing this, the Guru galloped his steed towards him and roared, "I'm 
Gobind Singh come to settle accounts with you". Painde Khftn 
taunted the Guru, "Why don't you settle with me then? Strike first, 
so that you have no regrets." The Guru smiled and said, "It is not 
the custom of my house to fire the first shot. You have aggrcised 
against me. So, I give you the privilege!" 

Painde Khftn moved his horse around the Guru in many 
positions to strike him with the sword, but the Guru was so swift 
with the movements of his horse, that the Path&o general felt helpless. 
He, (hen, discharged an arrow which whizzed past the ear of the 
Guru. The Guru taunted him, "Your archery is perfect!" Painde 
Khftn discharged another arrow which also missed its mark. Upon 
(bis, he hastened to retreat, but wa« challenged by the Guru: * You 
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dirty coward, why don’t you let me have my chance also?” Saying 
this, the Guru aimed an arrow at the car of Painde Khan which was 
the only part uncovered by armour. The aim was so sure that Paindi 
Khan fell oil" the horse-back and died. The other general, Din Beg, 
now took the command. The Moghul troops fought desperately, 
while the hill troops lied in disarray, seeing the battle going in favour 
of the Sikhs. Dm Beg was himself badly wounded and seeing no 
chance of victory beat a retreat. He was pursued by the Sikh forces 
upto Rupar, but the Guru advised them not to harass them any 
further. The Sikhs captured a large booty from the battle-field and 
having wrought much destruction on the enemy troops, were greatly 
enthused over this decisive victory. 

The Guru now sent instructions to his Sikhs that whosoever 
came to see him must bring either an arm or a horse. When the 
news of the Guru's victor) reached fur and near, many people came 
to join the r unks of the K halva. The (iuru employed armourers to 
make musket-, sword- und arrows and collected a large quantity of 
gunpowder and lead. 

Some of the hill-chiefs felt panicky and decided once again to 
approach the emperor for assistance, and make valuable presents 
to him. One of their number advised them not to do so. and to 
muster their own forces, surround \nandpur from all sides and starve 
its occupants to death or oihmi-sion. This advice was larer accepted. 
E ach hill ch ef, among them, t lie P.ajas of Jammu, Nurpur, Mandi, 
Bhutan, Ku’u, Kainthi!, Guler, Chatnba and Srinagar, contributed 
his contingent. R.ij.i \imer (’hand, son of Bhim ( hand of Bilaspur, 
was to be in * cr.ill charge of the invading force and everyone agreed 
to submit to his dc.io.ms. Ajmer (‘hand first sent an cmis-aiv to 
the (iuru asking him either to abandon Anandpur or pav them the 
arrears of yearly rent on the land on which the city stood I’.uling 
this, the town was to be blockaded from all -ides 

The Guru spurned this demand wuh the c< ntempi it deserved 
adding, that as the site of the Anandpur town was bought as freehold 
by his father for cash, no one could claim from him a rent on it. And 
if it was the desire of the hill chiefs to deprive him and his followers 
of their lawful habitation through force, then the (iuru had no 
choice but to fight bac k m self defence. I he (iuru s.nd he meant 
no harm to them whatever, if only they would let him in peace and 
not join forces with th? Moghals against whose tyranny he wa* 
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preparing to fight. Indeed, he sought their help and assistance in 
this holy war. 

The R£j§s were furious at this reply. They were convinced that 
the Guru would not buy peace at the cost of honour, and would 
much rather fight than surrender or sue for peace. Thereupon, they 
collected a large army contributed by every chief of the hill states. 
There were not many Sikhs residing in Anandpur at this time. But, 
they were joined soon by the devout from many corners of the Panjab. 
The Guru’s eldest son, Ajit Singh, now in his teens, was also per- 
mitted to command a company of one hundred. The two forts at 
An mdpur— Lohgarh and Fatebgarh — were put in charge of two 
separate commanders with a force of one thousand to guard each 
fort. The Guru advised his forces not to move beyond the town, 
but to remain on the defensive. 

The Sikh chroniclers say the hill forces swarmed in like the 
locusts. But, though outnumbered and outweaponed, the Sikhs fought 
with such bravery and self-assuredness that the enemy was thrown 
into confusion and the Ranghars and Gujars sought to flee. These 
two castes were known for their fighting qualities, and bearing a 
grudge against the Guru over an earlier fight in which they had lost 
and their towns of Nuh and Sajpur had been sacked, had mustered 
a strong force under their leader, Jagatullah. But nothing availed 
them against the accurate marksman ship and death-daring chivalry 
of the Sikhs. Jagatullah was shot dead and the Sikhs would not 
even allow the enemy to remove his dead body. The Guru himself, 
seated on a mound, aimed his deadly arrows at the enemy accounting 
for innumberablc heads. 

At this, the Rajas decided to make one final assault from three 
directions. But, even this did not yield any result. Jagatullah's 
body lay on the cold dust, but in spite of determined attacks of the 
enemy, the Sikhs made it a point of prestige not to let it fall into 
their hands. After bloody skirmishes, the enemy retired to their 
camp. Here, they were counselled by some, like the Raja of Mandi, 
to sue for peace with the house of Nanak, there being no dishonour 
involved in approaching a high spiritual personage with a petition 
for peace. But some of the Rajas thought this would further embol- 
den the Guru, that he was not as strong as he was feared and that 
if they did not lose heart, they would soon gain an upper hand. 
So, they made a desperate try again. This time they concentrated 
all their forces on a single point. The Guru's son, Ajit, showed 
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exemplary courage. His horse was wounded, so he fought on foot. 
The Sikhs fought with their backs to the wall and wroght havoc in 
the enemy's forces. In the end, the hill chiefs thought it was useless 
to continue the fight any longer and after a siege of two months, they 
withdrew. But, before they did so, they tried another method of 
breaking through the defences of the fort. They sent an intoxicated 
elephant to make a breach in the walled defences. Seeing this, a 
Sikh, Duni Chand, who had brought a detachment of five hundred 
from the Central Panjab to aid the Guru, fled in terror, secretly. 
The Guru on hearing of this remarked, “He who flees from death in 
the face of danger to his nation finds death awaiting him in another 
garb.” It is said when Duni Chand reached Amritsar and his foul 
deed was known to the community, he was ostracised from society 
and died a lonely man soon thereafter, stung by a cobra. 

The elephant, except for his trunk, was covered with a steel 
coat-of-mail. He had to make an assault on the front door of the 
Lobgarh fort with a spear stuck in his forehead. The hill forces 
were to march in his rear so that when the front gate was breached, 
they would storm the troops within and a great massacre would 
follow. The fort would thus fall into their hands. The Guru appoin- 
ted one of his valiant soldiers, Bachittar Singh, to pierce tnc 
elephant's trunk with a lance. Another Sikh, Ude Singh, was appoin- 
ted to chop off the head of Raja Kesari Chand who was leading 
this assault. 

Bachittar Singh was successful at the very first go, in driving his 
lance into the head of the mad elephant advancing menacingly to- 
wards the fort. The animal got furious in his rage, turned back and 
trampled many of his own troops to death. Udi Singh challenged 
Kesari Chand in single combat and cut off his head. After much 
massacre of their men, and abandoning much war-booty, the hill 
chiefs took to their heels in the dead of night, losing the most promi- 
nent of their ranks, Raja Ghummand Chand, also on the battle* 
field. 

However, they decided to give no peace to the Guru and made 
frantic appeals to the emperor to assist (hem in their designs. On 
hearing of it, the Guru this time decided to meet the enemy on open 
ground, some distance ahead of Aoandpur. Seeing the Guru thus 
exposing himself to attack, the hill chiefs advanced upon him. The 
Guru's forces took positions on an elevated ground, and soon heat 
hack. Then, a Muslim ^uuner was employed for a high reward 
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to get the Guru. But in this also they failed. With one shot, the 
gunner killed a servant of the Guru, but the Guru employed his skill 
in archery to devastating effect and killed both the gunner and also 
his brother who had the same mission on hand. 

Meantime, the imperial army under the Subedar of Sirhind, 
Wazir Khan, reached the spot. Though the Guru was advised to 
hasten back into the fort of Anandpur, he refused to budge from 
his ground and advanced with about five thousand men, in three de- 
tachments, the Guru commanding the rear and his son, Ajit, with 
another four, the vanguard. There was desperate fighting right upto 
the bank of the Satluj which the Guru crossed along with his troops 
to take positions on the other side. But, the losses of the imperial 
and the hill armies were so colossal that they decided to retreat, and, 
offering presents to the Moghal Viceroy, entreated him to go back 
and not to pursue the battle any more. The hill-chiefs were happy 
that the Guru had left Anandpur, but their satisfaction was short- 
lived, as after a brief while the Guru returned with the beat of drum. 
Now Raja Ajmer Cband, who was his prime enemy, sued the Guru 
for peace and sent him costly presents aud a very conciliatory com- 
munication. The Guru replied in th: same friendly tone. The other 
hill chiefs also followed suit, and peace reigned for some time in 
this battle- scarred region. 

During the brief period of peace that followed, the Guru 
instructed his followers in the finer, spiritual or social aspects of 
Sikh life. Men and women trekked long weary distances to have his 
sight, and, as was the Guru’s injunction, made offerings of arms or 
horses to him. Congregations would assemble, morning and evening, 
in which besides the chanting of the Guru's Word by the musicians, 
the Guru would minister instructions on dedicating one’s life and all 
one had to the Supreme Being, to keep Him ever in one’s remem- 
brance and to do everything in His name and for His pleasure. The 
Guru also enjoined upon his followers to serve each other, irrespec- 
tive of any distinctions, and to look upon the whole humanity as 
one. 

One day, the Guru feeling thirsty asked some water to be 
brought to him. A young boy obeyed the command, but when the 
Guru looked at his soft, feminine hands, he said to him : "Your 
hands are so tender that 1 wonder if you have ever used theml’* 
The boy said this was true. He was born to rich parents who 
wouldn’t permit him any manual work. The Guru threw away the 
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water he had brought, saying, “I wouldn’t accept any offering from 
a hand that has not served another.” 

Every Sikh was expected to make an offering of the tithe, each 
year, to the Guru. This the Sikhs did with utmost devotion, taking 
this to be a favour of the Guru They came from all ovei the 
country, not only from the Panjab, but from as far away as Kabul 
and Kandhar. One day, a Sikh came to him in quest of peace. “I’ve 
earned enough,” he said, “now 1 want to be at your feet to listen to 
your instructions and redeem myself.” The Guru put him under a 
tutor to teach him reading and writing so that he could read the 
Guru’s Word himself and write it for others. But. when the tutor 
uttered to him the first stan/a of Guru Amar D.is’s composition. 
the AnartJ, beginning, ‘ I'm in bliss, for I've attained unto the 
Guru,” he refused to learn any more! Ihe tutor complained to the 

Guru of the apathy of the learner. On being questioned by the 

Guru, the Sikh replied, “What more is there for him to teach and 
me to learn when I've found the Guru and teel blessed. Ihisis 
what I came here for!" The Guru embraced him saying, ‘ Blessed 
are you who have found the Guru that soon, and so well."* 

A Sikh, Kahan Singh by name, was greatly devoted to the 

Guru. He was once plastering a wall when a splash of mud fell on 

the Guru's dress as he was passing by. 11 k- Guru humorously remar- 
ked. "Such a one should get a slap in the f.ue'" Many Sikhs 
rushed forward and gave the poor in in a hearty drubbing I he Guru 
who was witnessing the scene felt distressed and asked ‘You have 
carried out my instructions very thoroughly indeed' Now I ask is 
there one who would many his daughter to him' He is so devoted 
to my work and ought t < > be rewarded with a suitable match " Must 
Sikhs became utterly mute, but a man from Kandhar immediately 
offered his daughter to the poor man. 

Hearing that his kitchen was not well served, the Guru one day 
visited it in disguise, and asked for food. Those in charge made 

•Another stor> i ■. a| o recounted hv t!.c Skh „ Vo J,-- , <•: ,i tun ! •<> nc r.ch 
youngman who having read in the A<li-(iranth that 'otic '.10:1,1 i; a p.r.img vhow 
one must not get involved in it", refused to marry. On ho parents' pleas, the 
Guru instructed the young scrsitoc mind thus * Ho si to docs : >g*>t m the world 
and o dedicated to the good of others and (rod. i .<n 'here o no inwd.cmcnl 
He lives like the lo' n in nut" The voungmar. u.i . great!-. ,mp. c-.m- 1 hv the 
Cjuru’s words and a..:p ed hts advice in rear the fin.de. 
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refusals oo various grounds, some that the food was not yet ready, 
others that the Guru must eat first. He then went to the house of 
Nandlal, the poet, and asked for something to eat. The poet immedi- 
ately brought some uncooked eatables and offered them to the needy. 
The Guru recounted this episode in one of his gatherings, saying, 
“When a hungry man asks you for food, do not make excuses. Give 
away whatever you have, and you will be blessed. A poor man’s 
mouth is indeed the Guru’s treasury.” 

One day, finding the rations in the Guru’s kitchen dwindling, 
his mother stopped the Sikhs from serving food to others. The Guru 
was greatly distressed on hearing this and pronounced a curse: 
‘‘Those who have given this evil advice to my mother, may the Turks 
destroy them!’’ The mother tearfully begged 1 of her son to pardon 
her and those that had given her false reports of the dwindling 
rations. The Guru said, ‘‘O mother, the Guru’s kitchen will never be 
empty, nor my Khalsa’s, so long as it is meant to serve others." 
And, he forgave those who were responsible for this misdemeanour. 

In the meantime, Raj5 Ajmer Chand sent a Brahmin to the 
Court of the Guru in the garb of a devotee but indeed to keep a 
watch over his activities, and the size of his treasury. By giving secret 
information, he was responsible for two of the finest horses being 
stolen from the Guru’s stable One day. he suggested to the Guru 
to grace the fair at Rawalsar, near Mandi, where the hill chiefs also 
gathered each year. He said this would be an ideal opportunity for 
a rapproachement between the two sides. 

The Guru agreed on the entreaties of his mother and a large 
number of the devout. The Guru received the Rajas in his camp with 
great warmth and they and their queens were literally charmed by his 
manners and sweet speech. They implored the past to be.forgiven 
to which the Guru said: “In my house, we do not store up the past, 
only the present and the future.” The Guru ananged a big, feast in 
honour of his visit and invited high and low to partake of it. But 
the high-castc Brahmins refused the invitation, saying, "He has cor- 
rupted the religion of out fore fathers. How can we interdine with 
men of low castes or give up our age-old beliefs in our gods and 
rituals by following his way of life?” 

Knowing that the hill-folk were very superstitious and believed 
in astrology, the Guru said. “My Sikhs will never be a prey to supers- 
titions. I ; or them, one moment is as good as another. He who has 
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faith in God will not like to divine His secrets through astrology or 
such like superstitions." 

It is said a Vaishnava, Har Gopil by name, beiog influenced by 
his father's newly-awakened faith in the Guru, came to visit him 
with a handsome offering, but he felt disgust in his mind on seeing 
the Guru taking a meat diet. Though he pretended to the Guru that 
he had utter faith in him, and was blest by the Guru who also 
offered him a steel bracelet, on way back home he confided to a Sikh 
that he had wasted his money on the Guru who was a mcat-eater. 
The Sikh asked him to transfer to him the Guru’s blessings and the 
steel bracelet in return for the money he had offered to his Sav,our. 
The Vaishnava was much pleased with the deal and received his 
money back from the Guru’s devotee with great joy. But after some 
time, he incurred such heavy losses in his trade that he had neither 
the money, nor the peace of mind. So, he went back to the Guru to 
ask forgiveness. The Guru said to him, "I eat whatever comes to 
me from God. I eat not for the taste of the palate, but to keep my- 
self a fit and a worthy instrument of God’s mission. Men quarrel 
over diet, dress and ritual and over caste, community and creed, and 
have thus torn man from man. My mission is to restore mankind 
to a single brotherhood. So, how can I love one kind of man and 
hate another? They whose lives and deeds arc dcdicaied to God 
find everything that comes from Him sacred and good. My Sikhs 
shall never live on charity or religious offerings, but through honest 
means earn to live (Kirat Kami) and live to share (Wand Chhoknd), 
and will ever keep God in their hearts (Ndm japnd ) in whatever they 
do. All else is secondary and of little consequence.*’ 

A Brdhmin complained to the Guru that some Pathans had 
abducted his bride. The Guru sent ao expeditionary force of one 
hundred cavalry under his young son, Ajit Singh, to restore the 
Brflbmin s bride. Ajit Singh fell on the Pathans in the night like 
lightning and produced the culprits along with their booty before the 
Guru. The woman was restored to her husband and the Pathlns 
puoished for their misdeed. 

The Guru's fame was now spreading far and wide, thus giving 
alarm to the hill chiefs. In these days, two Muslim generals, Sayyad 
Beg and Alif Kh4n. were marching from Delhi to Lahore. R&ji 
Ajmer Chand thought this an excellent opportunity to ask for their 
assistance which was agreed to on payment of one thousand rupees a 
day. Sayyad Beg, on besting of the Guru’s holy character, refused 
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to fight and indeed joined the Sikh ranks. Together, they gave a hot 
chase to Alif Khan and his forces and made them retreat with heavy 
losses. Sayyad Beg transferred all his wealth to the Guru and deci- 
ded to cast his lot with him in future.* 

After a brief period of peace, the hill chiefs with a force of ten 
thousand attacked Anandpur again. The Guru had only eight hund- 
red men with him, but he asked them to meet the enemy in the open 
this time, and not from behind the battlement. A great carnage 
followed. The Guru instructed the KhSlsi army to aim their arrows 
and guns from positions of vantage and not to pursue the enemy nor 
charge him with swords hand to hand. But when the Sikh troops 
saw the enemy retreating, they pursued him. The Guru was much 
displeased at this for, as he had visualised, the enemy finding them 
hopelessly outnumbered fell upon them and inflicted heavy losses. 
The Guru now himself took the field and this enthused the KbSlsS 
so much that they routed the enemy. 

However, the respite after this victory also turned out to be all- 
too-brief. For, on insistent entreaties from the hill chiefs, the im- 
perial troops soon advanced against the Guru’s house under a 
Moghal general. Sayyad Khfin. The Guru bad only five hundred 
men at this disposal at this time. He put them in battle-array under 
General Sayyad Beg and Maimum Khan, another devotee of his. 
At first they were disheartened to hear of a large army advancing 
towaads Anandpur, but the Guru gave them heart and said, “In the 
final analysis it is man's heart that leads one to victory, not numbers 
or arms. And he who has a moral cause to fight for always has God 
on his side.” Sayyad Beg engaged himself thereupon in a single 
combat with a hill chief and kilted him. Seeing this, a Moghal 
general, Din Beg, filled with hatred against Sayyad Beg for having 
deserted the Moghal army, struck him from behind and killed him. 
Maimun Khan fought with great bravery, as did other Sikhs and took 
a huge toll of life of the enemy’s hosts. 

Seeing such fantastic deeds of valour. General Sayyad Khftn 
himself advanced towards (he Guru on horseback. But, on beholding 
his serene and holy face said to him, "You strike first. I do not 
have the heart to take the initiative.” The Guru replied, “In my 
house, we never fire the first shot. If you wouldn’t strike me, I 
wouldn’t strike you either.” The General was so much overcome 


• -Sikh Religion"’ Macauliffc, Vol. V. P. 163. 
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by emotion on hearing these words that he dismounted and fell at 
the Guru’s feet. The Guru blessed him with the Name of God and 
said, “You are saved in both the worlds.” Sayyad Khan, however, 
could not restrain his troops who continued to war with the Sikhs. 
But, he retired to a distance, when another commander, Ramzan 
Khan, took the field against the Guru. The Guru aimed his arrow 
and killed Ins horse. But his forces were far too few to be able to 
romp victory home this time. The Guru, therefore, decided to lease 
Anandpur which was captured and looted by the Moghalarmy. The 
S/khs were so much exercised over this defeat that they wanted the 
Guru to permit them to pursue the enemy and to die fighting rather 
than suffer humiliation of a defeat. 1 he Guru permitted them to do 
so. They gave a hot chase to the enemy and not only killed a large 
number of them but also relieved them of much of their booty. .1/any 
lost their lives but those that remained brought the Guru great joy 
and he came back to Anandpur with them muJi relieved. 

The emperor was greatly exercised over this debacle ofhis huge 
army. The Q.izi advised that the Guru be brought to the presence 
of the emperor. Aurangzcb is said to here agreed with this and sent 
a message to the Guru saying, 'Your religion and mine believe in 
the unity of God. Why should there beany mrsundcrs'undmg bet- 
ween us? There is no choice for you nor for any one else but to 
acknowledge my sovereignty winch I have obtained from Allah, the 
Almighty. If you have any grievance, come and see me and I shall 
treat you as a holy man. but do not challenge my authority, else I 
shall have to march personally against you ” 

To tins the Guru replied. “There is on'y one Sovereign. G..d 
the All-powerful, to whos.* Will both your Majesty and I arc ubje^t 
But you recognise this n >t and discriminate against and pursue those 
who differ with you in faith and bring harm to their person anJ reli- 
gion. God has sent me with a n ission — to restore righteousness on the 
earth. How can I be at pca.c with you so long as our ways arc 
different?”* The Guru, however, treated the emperor's envoy with 
great courtesy, and bestowed a robe of honour on him 

* Though ton letter of Che King and the Gt.ri-'s replv !> i rot I'cm r > cd in the 
O r (gn»l. Ihc Guru's reference to it in hi. /. nfi'fiin.i :■ . |.-.| (hatin' t ,. 

pootk me to this ctTevi had been entered into hciaecn h. - . /;,! u c -, pc- ( >r 
K< ’ Sikh Religion" Ma*4«iiiffc. No) 1. I’ IM. and A 1 1 ■ - ■ o r -. , 1 ' I’anjgh", 
Lai if. P 267. For <1 iranlation of the entire / u/utn im etc the author's 
"Thtu ipekt Iht Ttnth SfaMtr 
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The Sikhs from various parts of the country, notably the central 
Panjab, came to visit the Guru in large numbers. They brought offer- 
ings of horses or arms as was the Guru’s bidding. They learnt the 
lessons of warfare at Anandpur. The Guru, however, felt that even 
though calm prevailed around him, it was a lull before the storm. So, 
he must not be caught unprepared if the challenge came from any 
source, at any time. 

The hill chiefs were also secretly planning to have a show-down 
with the Sikhs in one final, decisive bid in collaboration with the 
imperial forces. They, therefore, sent another emissary, this time in 
the person of Raja Ajmer Chand to the Deccan where the emperor 
was waging war against the Deccan Sultanates. The Raja met the 
emperor, personally, and presented a petition on behalf of his frater- 
nity detailing “the anti-state activities of the Guru’s house for the last 
over one century which resulted in the martyrdom of his father and 
great grand-father." The emperor was told that “the Guru who had 
founded a new religion wanted all Hindus to embrace it and to wage 
war on the Moghal empire.” The emperor, alarmed at these reports, 
ordered the despatch of all available troops at Delhi, Sirhind and 
Lahore to march on Anandpur, under the supreme command of Wazir 
Khan, Subcdar of Sirhind. These were joined by the hill troops. The 
Guru got information from his devout followers from Delhi and else- 
where v f the approaching storm. Though troops from the imperial 
capital could not be spared, those from Sirhind and Lahore nude a 
formidable combination for the far fewer men the Guru had under 
arms with him. 

When the enemy’s hosts reached the outskirts of Anandpur, the 
Sikhs discharged their artillaey fire with such venom and accuracy 
that it took a great toll of the enemy’s life and horse. The Guru’s 
army was shelling from within the forts, while the enemy was without 
any such cover and was on a lower ground. Two of the Guru’s 
generals, Doc Singh and Dayfi Singh, were ordered at the close of the 
day’s battle to charge the enemy in a single combat. They with their 
storm troopers rushed into the enemy's ranks and inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. After a reorganisation of forces, the enemy was 
compelled, as we shall sec, to pursue a different strategem. The fear 
linking in everybody’s mind that the Guru was a performer of mirac- 
les was coming true. Macauliffc records nine hundred dead on the 
enemy’s side on the hrst day of the battle. 
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Next day, the Guru himself took the field on a charger. He show- 
ed magnificent skill in archery and his men fired with deadly preci* 
sion. All attempts to capture the Guru alive or to kill him failed. So, 
it was decided to change the tactics and to cut off outside supplies 
from the fort so that the Guru and his men be starved into submis- 
sion The Guru asked his followers not to venture forth, but to hold 
the forts put under the charge of different commanders, including his 
son, Ajit Singh. The enemy cut off all supplies. The Sikhs in the dark 
of night pounced upon the enemy and created much havoc and looted 
much booty. On the day-break, another assault from the enemy 
followed, but to no avail against the Sikh guns. 

These days, a Sikh, called Bb&i Kanibya, was reported to the 
Guru as ministering water to the fallen in battle, irrespective of 
friend or foe. The Guru called him to his presence and asked him 
why he was offering water to the enemy's wounded. Kanibya replied, 
“Since you’ve taught me to make no distinction between man and 
man. I do not see amongst the wounded any but you.” The Guru waa 
so much pleased with this reply that he blessed him with salvation. 
His followers, the Siwapanthis, whose one aim in life is SERVICE 
(jSwd), are an honoured part of the community to this day. 

The hardships of the beleaguered troops increased with each day. 
Inspite of the night sorties of the Sikhs, it was becoming nearly 
impossible to subsist on the meagre rations left within the fort. Even 
water supplies were running out. Starvation stared everyone in the 
face. Some of them complained to the Guru's mother that their 
hardships were being uqneccssarily prolonged, for the Guru would 
not let them venture out, except occasionally and at night, but the 
booty they got was not enough to sustain them for long and their 
losses in such assaults were also heavy. For some time, they lived on 
the leaves of trees and bark ground into flour. Hundreds of Sikhs 
sought the permission of the Guru to leave him. The Guru was much 
distressed, but said be would permit them to do so only if they 
denied him in writing. Eveo this forty of them did, saying, “Neither 
you are our Guru, n<fr we Thy Sikhs." But, as we shall see later, 
when they returned home, they were so shamed by their womenfolk 
that they returned to battle at Mukatsar and each one of them died 
fighting for the Guro. 

Seeing the Sikhs not surrendering, even though by all estimates 
their resources were totally exhausted after a siege of seven long 
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months, the hill chiefs bit upon another plan. They sent an emissary, 
a Brahmin, who said both the Hindus and the Muslims promised on 
oath that if the Guru would only leave the fort of Anandpur, the 
enemy’s forces would retire and the Guru might return to his fort, 
later, at bis pleasure. The Sikhs could even take all their movables 
with them. The Guru saw in this proposal a trick to drive him out of 
his entrenchments, and so did not agree. But the entreaties of his 
mother and devout followers left no choice for him. However, to put 
the bonafides of the enemy to the test, he asked for pack bullocks to 
convey his property first. This was immediately complied with. The 
Guru, however, sent out only the useless and waste material, cover* 
ing it with brocade. This caravan was to move out at the dead of 
night with the help of torch lights. When this procession reached 
the enemy’s camp, they pounced upon it with great ferocity, throwing 
all their oaths and solemn commitments to the winds. But, when, on 
day-break, they found to their shame the contents of their booty, 
they knew that they could not trick the Guru being caught in their 
trap. 

The Guru now reminded his followers of what he had told them 
beforehand. But, meantime, the Moghals sensing the Guru’s 
reactions at their foul deed, sent in another emissary, this time 
with a message, in the emperor’s name, expressing regret at the 
misbehaviour of the imperial troops and promising safe conduct, 
should the Guru condescend to quit Anandpur. The Sikhs were in 
dire straits. The Guru’s mother also joined hands with them in mak- 
ing entreaties to accept the emperor’s offer and not to let his inno- 
cent followers die of starvation. Even if the imperial troops were to 
betray their trust, it would be better, it was argued, to die fighting 
than through hunger. The Guru accepted the latter alternative, and 
so set fire to his possessions: those that could not be disposed off 
thus, were buried in the ground. The Guru’s mother, with the two 
youngest sons of the Guru, aged 6 and 8, and his two wives (Sundri 
and Sahib Kaur) were to go first, while the Guru with five hundred 
of his followers was to move out along with his two elder sons, at 
the dead of night. It was the bitingly cold month of December of the 
year 1704 A.D. 

On reaching SirsS, the Guru met his mother and bis two younger 
sons and entrusted a devout Sikh to take them to Delhi, to where his 
wives had already left. But. he took them instead to Rupar to a 
relation of his. Here, the Guru's mother met a Brahmin, Gangu, 
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who was once their cook, who l.iter took them to his vill.igc, Kheri, 
near Sirhind, and betrayed them to the Nawab of Sirliind in order to 
usurp the considerable cash and jew elk ry the mother had on her. The 
Nawab offered them the choice between Islam and death. “We are 
the sons of Gobind Singh who knows not defeat, nor surrender,” the 
elder one is reported to have said, "our grandfather laid down Ins 
life, but gave up not his faith. So shall we." When asked t> bow 
before the Nawab. the little heroes kept their backs straight, anil 
refused to pay obeisance to the vicar of tyranny who was after the 
blood of their father and his peace-loving followers. When told that 
their father was dead and so there was no more any earthly hope 
for them, they are said to have replied "Our father is deathless. He 
can never die." Realising that even though tender of age, they were 
resolute of will and firm in faith, they were ordered to be bricked up 
alive.* 

Historians have gone lyrk.il over the manly and fearless ways of 
the innocent ones, but what else could one expect from the offspring 
of Guru Gobind Singh ? However, for the aged mother of the Guru, 
the shock was too overwhelming and, on hearing of the heart-rending 
news, she collapsed. '/ 


• Some historian** s.i> the* we r c su.- ?*.! 

•i, Latif explains .r.v.jk this p\«; o-i>c ff.t>:edv this H<s ((igig 
mother, Ciujn, anJ hiv two suns, /orawar Singh and I jtch Singh, effected thcr 
escape to SirhmJ, whe r c thc> vOf\olcd thuvuiscs : n the home of a Hindu d.s.i- 
p!c, Kuljis. the I)c\N-»n ot'W.i/r klnm, the governor of 'he pros iru c. kul as 
produced them bcfo r c the go.c r nor, who, hen,; an o r thodos Mo'iamcdan. spaicd 
their lives, mawcordaruc w th the Mohamcdan law, which forb.ds ibe slaughter of 
unbelievers who arc minors (»r be’ong to the female sck. f he Pcw.ii bore per - 
Sona! grudge to Ciohind Sing’ ,i. r l repeated!) entreated \S a/ir khan to k dlbcw.dow 
and the two sons of the objev.: of h.» cnv>, reminding him that t he > were *hc offsp- 
ring of one who was the inveterate foe ol a!l Mahomcdans. and were sure to follow 
the foJtstcpi of their father. \\j/j» khdri told h m that he woum! on ro account 
violate the rules of his religion, whuh prcs.nbcd that a son n ud not suffer for the 
wrongs done by his father, and that c\cr> one was responsible for h s own avtioni 
One day, as the two sons of the Ciutu were suMig in the gosc^ror’s Jurtdr, he wai 
mu*h plcasej with their graceful appearance and \ecm.ng»> good looks, and said to 
them with kindnc.s ’Boys’ what would >ou do if wc were to g.vc >i u )ouf Iil>cr t> V 
The bo>s answered, 'Wc would collect our Sikhs, suppl> them with implement! of 
war, fight with >ou and put yon to death * The gmernor said 'If vou were defea- 
ted in the fight, what would >ou do then? 7 he boss replied c would tolled 
our armies again anJ Cither kill >ou or he killed I he covcrror was enraged at 
this intrepid and haughty reply, and ordered kuljas to remove the boys from hit 
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The Moghal authorities conducted a search in the Brahmin’s 
house, suspecting that he had kept to himself the jewellery and other 
valuables of the Guru’s mother. On his refusal to divulge where he 
had buried the treasure, they tortured him to death. The only one 
to protest against this heinous crime against the Guru’s sons was the 
Nawab of Malerkotla who said, ‘The sins of the father should not 
be visited upon the tender sons. If we could not defeat the Guru, why 
wreak vengeance on these poor little ones.” But, bis pleas went 
unheard. The Sikhs under Banda Singh Bahadur kept this act of 
grace on the part of Malerkotla’s house so much in their memory that 
whereas they destroyed Sirhind utterly, and butchered Wazir Khan 
and his entire family, they spared the state of Malerkotla 
altogether.* 

The Guru was in the meantime being pursued by the Moghal 
army. He took shelter in an improvised mud fortress at Chamkaur, 
where a bloody battle ensued, resulting in the loss of all but five of 


F. N. Contd. 

presence and to despatch them at his home. The boys were accordingly pul to death 
by Kuljas. Some say he put the children under the foundation of a wall and closed 
the place up, and thus buried them alive. Gujri died of grief at the sad end of her 
grand-children.” ( History of the Panjab, p. 265). However, the part that Kuljas 
(or SuchSnand as some call him) played in this tragic drama is not supported by any 
reliable source, nor that the NawSb was inclined at any stage to spare the life of the 
young ones. Akhbarat-l-Darbdr-i-Mualla (of 25 Rabi-ul-Awal, in the fourth year of 
Bshidur Shah's reign) slates clearly that “the Sikh KhatsS are inimically disposed 
whole-heartedly towards Wazir Khln, because he has killed the (two) younger sons 
of Guru Gobind Singh." 

* Even during the worst communal holocaust of many centuries that occured in 
1947, when Hindu, Sikh and Muslim populations of the divided Panjib migrated 
en masse to their respective homelands amidst much carange. no Muslim of Maler- 
kotll was touched, and they were pathetically persuaded.to stay back in India along 
with the Nawlb, which they did. The present Nawib of Malerkotla cherishes a 
letter said to have been written by his ancestor, Nawlb Sher Mohd. Khln, to 
Aurangzcb in this behalf, in which the Nawib undertakes to keep the young ones 
in his custody or send them over to the emperor for him to make them his wards 
in order to keep them out of the harm's way. But, it appears, no reply to this 
communication was ever received. Later, however, the Nawib of Malerkotli played 
a significant part in resisting the Sikh rise to power under Band! Singh Bahadur & 
later (tee vol. II). but the Sikhs have kept in their racial memory only the Nawib's 
compassion for the young sons of Guru Gobind, and not his armed resistance to 
them at a later date. 
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the forty Sikhsf who were now with the Guru, the rest having been 
left at Sirsa to withstand the Moghil assault till the Guru had crossed 
to safety. The Guru’s two elder sons, Ajit and JujhSr, also died 
fighting valiantly at Chamkaur in single combats. The Guru had 
insisted, much to the anguish of his followers, that if not the first, his 
sons must not be the last to die. Seeing them fall before bis very 
eyes, he offered prayers of thanksgiving to God: "0 God, I’ve 
surrendered to Thee what belonged to Thee." 

Now, the Guru's own life was also in danger. But, he refused to 
leave the five who were still with him. They did their best to prevail 
upon him saying if he were to keep alive, the faith would grow once 
again into a formidable force. But the Guru said, "My life is not 
more sacred then a devoted follower's. I’m going to die in battle 
along with you, if there's no other choice." Hearing this, the Sikhs 
were much distressed. So, they hit upon a plan. The five gathered 
together and passed a Gurmatid (resolution) and presented it to the 
Guru thus: “You have always said that wherever there are five of 
you, dedicated to me, there I shall also be, and whatever you ask, 
that shall be granted unto you. Now, we command you, as your 
Guru, to leave the fort post-haste, and let’s deal with the enemy later 
as best as we can." The Guru felt so helpless. His own injunctions 
were being quottd against him! He decided to obey, and after 
hugging each of them to his bosom and saying, "God be with you, 
you are redeemed both in this world and the next," he left. Two of 
them remained behind to lay down their lives next day, one of them 
being Sant Singh who wore the Guru's crest to masquerade for him. 
The Moghals were greatly disappointed to find, on inquiry, that the 
man of mistaken identity was not Guru Gobind Singh, but one of his 
followers. But before the Guru left, he discharged two arrows which 
struck the torches in the hands of the Moghal bodyguards, and then 
pierced through their bodies. Under cover of darkness he walked, 
through the forest, and lay down tired at MachhiwSra, between Rupar 
and Ludhiana, where the other three Sikhs also joined him as 
directed. 

• Some say, it is these forty martyrs that the Guru blessed ss the Muktis (or, the* 
Saved ones), mention of whom is made in the Sikh prayer. BhSi Jodh Singh does 
not agree with this. His contention is that it is the 40 deserters of Anandpar who 
came to battle at Mukatsar, shamed by their women folk, and died fighting that 
earned them this title', tn * Zafarnamah", the Guru mentions the 40 Companions 
who sacrificed their lives in the battle at Chamkaur A not any others. 
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Oo being informed that a detachment of the Moghal army was 
still pursuing him, it became incumbent on him to escape to safety 
soon. But his feet were blistered, and be could hardly walk. At a 
Sikh’s house where be was putting up now for a day, he met two 
Path&ns, Nabi Kb2n and Ghani Khan, who had visited his court 
earlier also, and had sold Arab horses to him. They offered their 
services to the Guru. It was decided that the Guru would be carried 
on a cot by the two PatbSns and two Sikhs, while the fifth one would 
serve as an attendant. The Guru was to disguise as a Muslim Pir 
from Uchf, recently returned from Hajj, and fasting. The scheme 
saw them safety through the Moghal troops who were camping on 
the way. 

It is said the Mogbals would offer them safe conduct only if the 
“Pir” would eat with them along uuth his followers. The Guru, 
however, excused himself saying be was on fast, and would touch 
nothing but raw barley. His three Sikhs were, however, advised to 
eat whatever was served with God’s name uttered over it. When the 
two PathSns took leave of the Guru after seeing him to safety, he 
offered them several presents and a certificate which is still preserved 
by their descendants and whenever it is shown to a devotee, he 
invariably makes an offering to this family of noble lineage. 

On the way, he met Mabant Kirpal who had fought on his side 
so valiantly in the battle of Bhangani, but Kirpal would not keep him 
for fear of the Moghals. The Guru went thence to Jagraon and 
Raikot and met the Muslim chowdhry of these towns, Rii KalhS by 
name, who offered him great courtesies at his village, called JStpurS. 
Him the Guru blest with the gift of a sword. From here, he procee- 
ded to the Lakhi forest where he encamped for some time in the midst 
of great natural sceoery. Whoever heard of the Guru's coming, came 


* Uch was then a famous centre of Muslim divines, or “Pirs", 38 miles south-west 
of BahKwalpur (now in West Pakistan). Among the Muslims, it is known as Uch- 
Sharif (or, the holy Uch). According to the Sikh savant, Bbii Vir Singh, (vide his 
annotated edition of Niaak-Parkish, Chapter 39, Verse 36, f. n.) Uch used to be 
the seat of a well-known Muslim Pir, Jala! Slni Makhdum Rukunuddin, Abdul 
Fateh, originally from Arabia, and his descendants claim that it is he who met 
Guru NBnak at Mecca and discoursed with him. Another Sikh divine of the present 
century, Sant Sangat Singh of Kamalia had visited his durgth which had in its 
possession a wooden footwear (Kaus, or Kharanv, to which Bhti Gurdas refers in 
Var I) said to have been gifted by Guru Nanak to Pir Rukunuddin at Mecca In- 
spite of the offers of large sums of money and land, the descendants of the Pir 
have refused to part with this holy relic. 
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to him overcome with emotion. The Guru himself writes: "When 
they heard of their Shepherd, they were full of gratitude to God. The 
flocks would touch not grass nor water, and no one waiting for the 
other ran to have a sight of the Master and be blest by him." It is 
here that the Guru received the heart-rending message from Sirhind 
about the martyrdom of his two young sons and mother. The Guru, 
composed as ever, bent upon his knees and lifting his hands to God 
in prayer uttered: “These too, Thy trust, I have rendered unto 
Thee", and digging up a shrub with his knife he made this prophecy: 
••Just as I’ ve torn this shrub by its roots, so shall this tyrannous 
empire be destroyed, root and branch, and much too soon." 

From JitpurS, the Guru proceeded to Ding. A Sikh had 
presented his horse to him on the way and this facilitated bis march 
away from the Mogbal forces than was possible otherwise. The Guru 
halted at Dina for some time. It is here that be wrote his Persian 
composition, Zafarndmi (or, the Letters of Victory) in the name of 
Aurangzeb. This letter breathes defiance and contempt for an earthly 
power which is yoked to tyranny and sin, and lays down the eternal 
rule that he alone wins in the end whose cause is just. That he alone 
does good who is right. 

The Guru says in this epistle, inter alia : ‘ O kiog, I have no 
faith in your oaths. You vow to go oneway and follow another. 
I would not have withdrawn my forces from Anandpur if I hand*! put 
my faith in what you pledged to me. When there is no other course 
open to man. it is but righteous to unsheath the sword. When your 
forces advanced against me, I gave them a taste of my arrows. Some 
of your men fled, others were sent to the other world. And, I es- 
caped, unhurt, by God’s Grace. Not a hair of my bead could all 
your forces touch. 

"I protest that you believe neither in God, nor the Prophet. 
You keep not your word, and lie, putting faith in worldly weal and 
power, and not your God. You know not the value of an oath on 
the Quran. If the prophet Mohammed were here, I would present 
to him this foul deed of your envoy and the Qazi vowed before roe 
on your behalf, and then you betrayed my trust! If even now you 
repent and come to see me here in this territory of the Bairflrs, who 
are all my followers, they shall give you safe conduct and you shall 
not be harmed. I wish I could speak to you face to face. 

"I owe allegiance to only God, my King. If He so desires. I 
piifht come to you. But, did your God ask you to tyrannise over 
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others? Fic on your regard tor Cod and Religion ’ But, hear me : do 
not employ your sword to murder the innocent, for the God on high 
would for sure punish you. Fear God, therefore, who is the Master 
of the earth and the heaven, and whose vengeance is terrible, who 
fears no one and is the protector for ever of the poor. 

“What if you have killed my four sons ? Remember, the coiled 
snake is still alive. By putting out a few sparks, you have quenched 
not the fire thereby. Your troops plundered the goods I had sent out 
(of the Anandpur fort) believing their oath to be true. But just as you 
have forgotten God, God will now forget you and you will be punished 
for your evil deeds. But I wonder if you know God. You have an 
empire, wealth and pomp, a generous disposition, warlike qualities, 
but far from you is Religion. 

“My protection is God than whom there is no one belter, nor 
higher. He who acts honestly, him the God saves to perform His 
service. How can an enemy touch his person of whom God on high 
is the friend and refuge ? Life is but for a brief few moments. 
Change is the law of life. Whoever comes here, also quits the scene. 
So, whatever one's strength, one must annoy not the weak and thus 
destroy one’s roots." 

This unnsual letter the Guru sent in 1706 A. D. through two of 
his trusted Sikhs, Daya Singh and Dharam Singh. The letter was 
duly delivered to the emperor, personally, in the South at Ahmad- 
nagar, and the emperor expressed a wish that the Guru might come 
ind see him, but before the two could meet, news was received that 
the emperor was dead.* 


• Thai Aurang/cb. in his last days, had become so much conscious of his barbar- 
ous and bigoted ways is borne out h> the letters he addressed to his sons from his 
death-bed, which said, inter alia "I know not who t am. where I shall go and what 
will happen to this sinner full of sms M> years have gone by profitless.. God has 
been in my heart but my darkened eyes base recognised not His light. There is 
no hope for me in the future. When I have lost hope in myself, how can 1 base 
hope in others. I have greatly sinned and know not what torment aw.i is me < ;• 
the Hereafter) " (History of India Vincent Smith, Oxford, 19^0, p, 44$). 

The Sikh historians aver that this change was wrought after Au'ang.-^bhadic,ci- 
ved the letter of Guru Gebind Singh which detailed his excesses and the* of his 
viceroys in a language which he understood and coming from a holy man afTected 
much his mind and heart. 


(Contd. on nc\i rage) 
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In the period that intervened, the Guru travelled through the 
MaiwS country. Some easy-going Sikhs of the central PanjSb 
(MSjha) hearing of the Guru's nearness waited upon him and implo- 
red him to return to the peaceful path of Nanak. 

They promised to intercede on his behalf with the emperor, so 
that further animosities between the two houses might cease. But 
the Guru refused to listen to them saying, 'Tm fighting for a cause, 
not for myself. I have sacrificed my sons, my father and my mother 
for this cause. And, now you come to ask me to withdraw from the 
fight to save my person ? This will never be. Whosoever wants to 
live in ignoble peace may compromise with tyranny. I wouldn't, till I 
have breath in me, nor one who will choose to follow me." These men 
then left for their homes, disappointed, but when they reached their 
destinations and told the people of the Guru's determination to conti- 
nue the fight, hundreds of them resolved to fight on the Guru's side 
led by a woman, Mai Bhago, who donning a man’s dress, shamed and 
censured them back to the path of suffering and sacrifice. Some of 
them were those who had earlier denied the Guru at Anandpur and 
cacaped from the battle. 

The Guru now got news that he was being pursued by the 
imperial troops, at least ten thousand strong, under Wazir Khan, 
Subddar of Sirhind. He, therefore, proceeded towards KhiJrSna, 
in the district of Ferozcpur. In the meantime, the large contingent 
of Sikhs from Mijha (whose strength some historians like I at if have 
put at 12,000, though the Sikh chroniclers say they were far fewer, 
tome say as few as forty) saw a huge force advancing towards the 
Guru who was sheltered by a forest only a short distance away. 
They engaged the Moghal hosts so recklessly that everyone of *hcm 
including the brave heroine, Mai Bhago, fell or the battlefield, it it 
said they attracted the Moghal forces towards themselves by spread- 

(F. N.Contd Tom P.JII) 

At this time, it is said, the Guru started out for the Deccan to meet the emperor 
possibly in response to hit mv,tation. Otherwise, there wat no reaton for the Guru 
to proceed to the South so suddenly. Some verses, especially <1.54, n f the /jtftr- 
naml also hint at such a possibility But. the theMt of some other hisionans that 
possibly the Guru wanted to enlist the support of the MarltMt *rd the Rliputi 
may not be untenable either. Though Shivjji had died in 16*0. his son Sambhaji 
was put to death in 1649. by Aurang/eb, with horrid tortures and the latter** son 
Sahuji. was taken under protection hy the emperor. > f t amorg the Marathi, there 
was quite some fire still left, and so also among the Rajputs. Morcoser the Guru's 
appeal was to be to the Maratha ard Rijpul peoples and not only to their rulers 
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iog their white cotton sheets on the trees and shrubs all around. 
The Moghals seeing a huge Sikh camp pounced upon it and after a 
fierce battle, killed everyone of their number. The Moghal forces 
thinking that the Guru also must be one of the slain, retired from 
the field quite some distance behind, as they could not find water for 
their troops. When the Guru went to the scene of the battle to find 
out wherefrom had that timely contingent arrived to assist him, he 
found one of the Sikhs, Mabi Singh by name, still a little conscious. 
The Guru took him in his lap, wiped his face, and with tears of joy 
in his eyes, said : “Ask whatever you may and I grant you that. 
You have redeemed yourself both here and in the Hereafter." The 
devotee, his breath choked with emotion, sobbed : * Master, if you 
are in mercy, forgive me and my companions our earlier betrayal of 
you at Anandpur. Pray tear up the piece of paper on which, to our 
shame, we wrote : we acknowledge you not as our Guru. We have tried 
to wipe our treachery to you with our blood. Now own us if you may 
in your Mercy and bless us that we die in peace." The Guru blessed 
him profusely, tore up their collective letter of apostacy and said, 
"You are all saved by God in whose cause you have laid down 
your lives. God’s mercy shall be upon you and upon those who’ll 
choose to follow you.” MAi BhSgo who showed signs of life was 
picked up by the Guru from the battle-field and taken with him for 
treatment. He got all the dead bodies collected and cremated with 
due honours. 

The Guru now proceeded to Talwandi Sabo (in the erstwhile 
PatiSli state) and now called Damdami Sahib (or the place of the 
Guru’s rest). Here, he stayed for quite some time* dictating the 
Adi Granth to a devout Sikh of his. Bhii Mani Singh, and adding 
to it his father’s hymns and, according to tradition, ooe verse of his 
own.; He did so because, it is said, the original copy was with 
his cousin, Dhirmal, who refused to part with it. And, the Sikhs 
wanted an edition certified by the Guru. He also made additions to bis 


* Some historians like I. Banner jee in his Evolution of tht Khilsi (Part II) think 
the Guru stayed here for three yean. 

t This edition was later kept in the Golden Temple, Amritsar, but was either 
destroyed or taken away during the desecration of the Temple by Ahmad Shlh 
Abdlli in 1762, but inspite of the best efforts of researchers, the original copy has 
not been traced in Klbul or elsewhere. However, several copies of this editioo had 
been made before tbe loss of the original. 
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own compositions. Here, he was also joined by his wives, Sundri and 
Sahib Kaur. When they asked the Guru where the young sons 
were, the Guru replied, pointing to his followers : “For these 
thousands, I sacrificed the other four. So long as these sons of mine 
are alive, I will not consider the death of my four sons in vain !” 

The Guru blessed this part of the land saying instead of coarse 
grainandshrubbery.it would yield wheat and fruit, which it docs 
now, and scattering his reed-pens in all directions he said, “This 
will one day be a place of great learning." It is now known as the 
the Guru’s Kiishi. The Guru, according to Dr. lirnest Trumpp, 
made 1,20,000 converts during his stay at Damdama. The old glory 
of Anandpur, it appears, had returned and Sikhs thronged here 
from far and near. Now, the Guru decided to depart along with 
five others towards the Deccan via Rajputana, in spite of the beseech- 
ings of his devotees. “My message of hope must spread from one 
corner of this land to the other," he said: “I cannot sit back and 
relax, when my nation is on fire." It appears, he wanted the Rajputs 
and the Maralhas fighting sporadically and individually, and 
even divided among themselves, to join hards wuh him to give 
a decisive bcttle to the Nloghals.* 

While the Guru was yet on his way, at Hhagaur, in MarwAr, he 
heard of the death of Aurangzeb on February 20. I9u7. Mis eldest son, 
Bahadur Shah, was engaged in a military expedition in Afghanistan 
at that time. Taking advantage of this, his younger br< thcr, Moharn- 


• In one of his letters to his followers in Da.ci. the Ciuru tilled Hen, -si hs <.p, ri- 
tual homeland.’ which shows that he was inspired in his fight, ami a - ', to the 
usual run. by the didrc-s of his entire country and not mcrels <.l Pan It n a > 
be of intcre.t to remark that m the Adi Granth. no Gur i c\cr so :• oth a. men- 
tioned the name of Panj*i> in his writings It was alw.r. > 'Hindustan’ j lomepi 
which was then a scry vague geographical expression for most «i our pc, p'c How- 
ever. Dr. GanJC Singh thinks the Guru had received a communication from the 
emperor Aurang/cb to see him, and he was going South for that purpose He says 
the Guru had already sent a reply through Bhli D.syg Singh in h ( s letter called 
“Zgfarnlm*". but Daya Singh had not yet rciurncd home with the emperor’s 
reply. In the Zafarnimi itself, there is a casual hint that if the king 
would not come to see him. he himself might call upon the king to apprise him 
of his misdeeds and those of hia agents Howcser. this is a letter of defiance, not 
of reconciliation. And. how could the Guru proceed to the Deccan without waiting 
for Ihe king's reply? The reasons must therefore be sought elsewhere for his abando* 
nins *h« mission of consolidation in the Psnjsb of a sudden. A leaving for thg 
PWM. 
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mad Azam, usurped the throne. Bahadur Shah hastened back home 
to fight his way to his legal heritage. He had often heard of the 
heroic exploits of Guru Gobind Singh, and, also, that being a man 
of spiritual disposition, he harboured grudge against systems, not 
men. He, therefore, took a chance and appealed to Guru Gobind 
Singh, through an intermediary, to forget the past and bless and help 
him gain possession of the imperial throne. • He promised to look 

into, and redress, any grievance the Guru might have against his 
house. 

Though the Guru wasn’t sure of Bahadur Shah keeping his word 
once victory was his, he had heard of his catholicity of outlook as 
against the bigotry and one-track mind of his father. So, he decided 
to give his offer a trial and sent a detachment of two to three hundred 
horse, under one of his trusted disciples, Dharam Singh, to render 
whatever assistance they could to Bahadur Shah in his hour of crisis. t 


• This intermediary is said to ha\e been BhJh Nand LSI (born 1633) of Multin 
(some say he was born at Ghazni in Afghanistan, e.g. MK. p. 2164, others aver 
that he was born in Agra), who became a Sikh of the Guru in 1682. According 
k o some authorities. Nandlal being a great scholar and poet of Persian, was 
cmplovcd as Mir Munshi with Prince Muazzam. even before he became the 
Governor of Multan in 1696 A.D. According to “Mahin Kosh.” he was emp- 
loy'd at Agra by the Prince in 1683. through the recommendation of the Guru 
( f ) but that he left his semcc due -to the pressure of Aurangzeb to convert him 
to Islam in 1697, and came to live at Anandpur. But if Bhai Nandlil died in 
1705 (Sec “A Short History of the Sikhs." Ganda Singh, p. 65 f.n. Also Mahin 
Kosh (P. 2165). the question of his mediation at this lime should not arise. 
However, in later works Dr. Ganda Singh credits him as having completed his 
Rehalndmd in 1712 A D. (Guru Gobind Singh s death at Nandcd. P. 124). 
Nandlftl's Persian works in \ersc (under the pen-name of Goja) especially 
ZinJgindmd, Diwan-i-Govi. Tans'Jo-Sand, arc read with great veneration, like the 
works of Bhai Gurdav A Rahit-n&ma (the Code of Sikh Conduct) is also 
ascribed to him (see Appends VI). It would be a significant sign of the Guru's 
catholicity if he authenticated the “Code of Conduct" for the Kkilsi by one who 
had not himself joined it formally. 

Nandlil had two sons - Lakhpat R S< and Lili Rim. The former died childless, 
while the latter's progeny used to live in Multin and Bahiwalpur before the 
partition of the country in 1947 and were still called ‘'Bhiis." 

t Why Bahidur Shih made, and the Guru accepted, the request for assistance is 
amply justified by the character of the former as evidenced by historians of the 
time. Contrary to his father's Sunni creed, Bahidur Shih was a Shia, and a 
liberal Sufi like his uncle, Diri Shikoh, who too was on the best of terms with 
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A bloody battle was fought near Dhaulpur for three days, early in 
June 1707, in which Mohammad Azam, along with several of his 
principal officers, was killed, his army scattered and Bahadur Shah 
proclaimed himself the emperor of India. He was extremely grate- 
ful for the token assistance that the Sikh detachment had rendered 
him and sent Dharam Singh to express heartfelt gratitude to the 
Guru.* He also made a request to the Guru to see him, saying he 
himself would have paid a visit to the Guru, but this gesture might 
be misconstrued by some of his bigoted followers. 


F. N. Cent J 

the Guru's house and was offered material help and a rohe of honour b> the 
seventh Guru. Hari Rai. when Dari was a fugitive after the battle of Samugarh, 
and which so much anno>cd Aurang/cb that he called the Guru to his presence to 
answer for it. Diri. it may be recalled, was a great votary of Hazrat Mian Mir 
of Lahore, a renowned Sufi. who. according to tradition, had been called upon by 
fifth Guru, Arjun. to lay the foundation stone of the now famous Golden Temple 
at Amritsar. Thus the relations of Sikhism particularly with the Muslim Sufis 
and Shias. both persecuted b> Aurangzcb. were most cordial as they also were 
during the days of Akbar. the Great. 

According to Mohd. Latif ( A History of the Punjab, Calcutta, 1890. pp. 18M82). 
"Bahldur Shah was a generous, munificent and extreme^ good-natured prince. 
His tolerance and amiability were in great contrast to the bigotry and hvpocrisy of 
his predecessor, Aurangzeb. Brought up in the school of adversity the was kept 
in confinement for seven years by h s father charging him with softness to, and 
hobnobbing with, the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkanda whom Yc was askcJ to 
subdue but wi»h whom he wanted to make rapproachemcnt of the king-cmpcror) he 
had grown up mild and affable to such a degree that the people sailed him the 
saint-king *’ 

Lat if continues. "According to the historians, his gifts in jewels and ruh dicxvcs 
were truly royal. In his dress he was plain like a devotee. He tried at I shore to 
introduce the Khutbo. according to the Shia creed, but on being opposed by the 
Sunnis abandoned the idea, a singular sign of his liberal outlook f ond of the 
society of learned men, he took great delight in discourses on topics of law snd 
divinity. He was most popular in Pan jib and one of the gatewavs of Lahore 
(Shlh-Aimi) was named after him 

It may also be that perhaps, because, mspifc of his father's instructions. Bahadur 
Shih had refused to molest the Guru in 1695 and instead of advancing against him, 
tent his forces to crush his enemies, ihe Guru, as a mark of gratefulness, lost no 
lime in accepting his plea for help, while he was passing through the Panjlb to 
join the battle of succession. 

• Says Car Sobhd it was a Sikh soldier who shot TArl (Mohd ) A/am and this fact 
impressed the Shih most. (P. 115s 
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When this invitation was received in the Guru’s camp, the Sikhs 
would not advise the Guru to accept it. They feared there might be 
some catch in it. The Guru’s wives also entreated him likewise. 
But the Guru said, "Life and death are in the hands of God at all 
times. Hence, one cannot be too careful in avoiding danger.” He 
accepted the invitation and accompanied by one of bis wives. Sahib 
Kaur, and leaving the other one, Sundri, in Delhi, (the third one 
had died in 1701) he marched towards Agra where the emperor had 
encamped himself. On the way, he halted at Mathura and Vindri- 
vana and held discourses to the people.* 

When he reached Agra on August 2, 1 707, | the emperor received 
him with great courtesies, and presented him with a jewelled dagger 
(dhuk dhukhi)\ and a robe of honour and thanking him profusely for 
the moral assistance be bad rendered him requested him to spend 
some time with him. The Guru gladly accepted this invitation. 
He thought it would be a good opportunity to bring to the emperor's 
notice the tyrannies heaped upon his followers by the imperial rule, 
notably the Nawab of Sirbind, who had ordered his two young sons 
to be bricked up alive, and had perpetrated untold tyrannies on the 
people. 

This nearness of the Guru became an eye sore to many of his 
courtiers, and some of them decided to embarrass the Guru. One 
day, as he was conversing with the king in the presence of some 
courtiers, one of them, said to be a learned Sayyed from Sirbind, 
made a request thus : "O Guru, we have heard of the great house of 
Nanak. You are the tenth in succession to the founder of your 
religion. We consider only him to be divine who can perform mira- 
cles. It would give us great satisfaction if you too could allay our 


• Thus says Tdrikh-i-Bah&Jurshohi, a source book, of this incident *'At the time 
the (emperoi’s) army was marching towards Burhinpur, Guru Gobind, one of the 
descendants of NSnak, had come into these districts to travel, and accompaincd the 
royal camp. He was in the habit of constantly addressing assemblies of worldly 
persons, religious fanatics aod all sorts of people.” (Aj quoted In History of ladle 
As Told by Its Own Historians. Vol. 7, page 566). Khlfi Khan, a contemporary of 
Aurangzeb. and no friend of the Guru’s house, in his "Muntakibul-LoUb^ corro- 
borates this view that the Guru aecompained by some 200 sowers became a ’‘com* 
panton” of the emperor for some time, on his march to the Deccan. It was not an 
em ploy ment as Comma oder, as Forster and Cunningham wrongly insinuate, 
t According to AkhMrai-i-Dart ic-i-Moalli, this meeting took place on July 
23. 1707. 

t The word has also been rendered as 'scarr aod ’necklace.* 
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doubts in this behalf.” The Guru sensed clearly what lay behind 
this seemingly innocent request. But in order to put his questioner 
in the wrong, he aswered : “Why, the emperor himself is the miracle- 
maker. He can raise high who’s humble, and demolish those that 
are high and mighty.” The questioner was, however, persistent. 
"Sir, what you speak is truth but I want to know if there’s a miracle 
your Holiness can perform.” The Guru thereupon took out a gold 
coin and said. "Look, what a miracle is this ? It can buy anything in 
the world, any person, any value. Isn’t ?” "Yes. your Honour, but 
we would be pleased to know what miracles can row perform. That 
is what will allay our doubts." The Guru, thereupon, drew his sword 
and thundered : “This is the miracle I can perform. I can chop ofT the 
head of anyone who dares challenge me. Here is the final arbiter 
for the destinies of men and nations.” 

The questioner became speechless. The emperor, who was 
listening to the questions and answers with great interest before, 
reprimanded the questioner for his impudence. "No, no, Lvcellency,” 
he said, "You shouldn’t mind this impertinence on the part of my 
courtier." As this news travelled, everyone was amazed at the fear- 
lessness of the Guru even in the presence of the emperor of the land, 
in whose presence it was just net possible for anyone to appear 
armed, much less to draw the sword.* 

One day the emperor said to the Guru. ‘There is no fa. th better 
than ours. Why shouldn’t those who want to escape hell embrace it.” 
The Guru replied. "Your Majesty, it is not the stamp but what is 
inside it that makes a com worthwhile. liven if a counterfeit 
coin has Your Majesty’s creed imprinted upon it, no one will 
exchange it with goods in the market place So also in the case 
of faith. It is not the label, but the content that is phas- 
ing to Gad, and which determines who is ta be consigned to hrM, who 
to heaven. I believe in one God, not two or three, and fc r me no 
one is an infidel save one who denies His Presence." 

One day, the Guru made known to the emperor the desire he 
bad harboured for same time. This was to dismiss and prosecute 
Wazir Khan, Subeddr of Sirhind, who had heaped untold tyrannies 
on the people. The emperor was taken aback at this demand, but 


* Ttsai the CJuru was permitted to go, armed, and eworted by five Sikhs, also 
armed, into the presence of the emperor it supported by Mohd. Latif in bia "Hia- 
lory of «h* Paojib" (Calcutta. 1891, p. 27J). 
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did not refuse it at the moment. He said he would consult with his 
ministers and would tender a reply later. He requested the Guru to 
wait for a year till his rule was firmly established and invited him 
to accompany him on his march towards Jaipur and other places. 
The Guru, though annoyed at the emperor’s hesitancy, still did not 
want to break off his relations suddenly and agreed to accompany 
the emperor on his march, starting early in November 1707, to see 
if given a further chance, he would meet with his demand which was 
legitimate and in accordance with the Quranic injunctions and 
equity. 

The Guru, however, waited for some time more at Agra, addres- 
sing the holy congregations every morning and evening. Meantime, 
the emperor marched towards Jaipur. Later, the Guru’s camp follo- 
wed his, and soon overtook the emperor and visited Jodhpur and 
Chitaur along with him. The Rajput princes of these places paid 
homage to the Guru, who continued his march southwards along 
with the emperor till he reached Burhanpur where a devout Sikh 
had prepared a house for the Guru. The Guru honoured him with 
his visit and stayed in the house for some time. The emperor in the 
meantime had left and later wrote to the Guru to join him. The 
Guru accepted his request and both proceeded towards the South. 
The Guru had with him some infantry and two to three hundred 
cavalry equipped with lances.* They travelled together upto Niinded, 
where they reached in mid-September, 1708. 

\V ; cn he reached Winded, the visited the house of a Bjirdgt, 
Madho Das by name. The Guru had heard earlier in Rajasthan 
that the could perform miracles and had such skill in magic 

that he could overthrow any one who sat on his couch, merely by 
wishing it. I he Guru thereupon went into his hut, and lay on his 
couch in his absence. When M.ldho Das came and saw a stranger 
occupying his couch, unharmed, he couldn’t believe his eyes. The 
Guru, he was t ild in advance by one of his followers, had also slain 
one of Ins goats and cooked and eaten its meat. This sacrilege and 
.ilTioM the B.iir.iyi could not bear, and demanded an explanation 
fiom the intruder. The Guru replied that he was too fatigued and 
having come upon the hut of one who was known for his hospitality. 


• litre the Gum scc.ns io have patted company with the emperor who, according 
lo Paulat Mm's, 1 tfe of Guru Cobird Smjh. wanted the Guru. now. to help h,m 
aga ini ihc MaiSihas winch the Guiu refused >o do and finally broke off from him. 
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he could not but recline on the couch and eat whatever was 
available. The Guru also told him that he had come to reclaim him 
from the life of a recluse. When Madho Das looked into his eyes 
and at his figure and saw something unusual in his charming, fear- 
less manners, he asked who he was. When told that he was Guru 
Gobind Singh in person, he fell at his feet, and said, “O Master, 
I’m thy slave (Banda). You have honoured me by your visit and 
emancipated me. Pray tell me if there is any command of yours I can 
carry out. You are the saviour of our race."J 

The Guru was deeply touched at this homage. When asked, 
Madho Das narrated his whole story to the Guru. Born in Poonch, 
near Rajauri (Kashmir) in 1670 A. D., he farmed for some time, 
practised firearms and went on hunting expeditions. One day, he had 
killed a she-deer and found, to his utter distress, two young ones 
io her womb. This shocked him so much that he renounced the 
world and became a recluse, settling later at Nanded and practising 
austerities. Here, he had also learnt the practice of Yoga, and some 
magic. The Guru liked his sensitive nature, but reminded him that 
when tyranny had over-taken men, it was the duty of the more 
sensitive to fight against it and even to laydown their life in the 
struggle. Madho Das, who now called himself the Master’s slave. 
(Banda), offered to do as he was bidden.* The Guru thereupon 

1 It i> surmised by some recent historian* that the Ciutu had no' out. Ic.::d o: 
his repute during hn recent travels hut known him al*o at «in c.nUr date - 

wise to appoint a stranger to lead the Sikhs in the PanjAb m a smuggle i J \rx and 
death even temporarily till the Guru joined h.m later, seems a little impro*\.blc 
But. no prior contact has to Ja’c been hi tornall) established. 

• The following dramatic dialogue (which mas be the result of the .* imagi- 
nation as well) is recorded by Ahmed ShAh rf Hatalj i .t ) (m/un nj. 

Ibtida-i -Stnghun- »a-ma:ahab-t-eihan 

Madho Dit Who arc you ? 

Guru Gohmd Singh. He whom you knot*. 

Madho Dis What do I know ? 

Guru Gobmd Singh. Think it over. 

Madho Das (after a pause) So you arc Guru (lohuul Singh 
Guru Gobind Singh. Y'cs. 

Madho Dl». What have you come here for 

Guru Gohmd Singh I have come to make you mv d.v,. p!c 

Madho Dli. I submit. I am your Bandl (slave). 

Set alto "A Short Hittory of th< Sikh*" by Tcja Singh and Gandl Singh Vol. I. 
Plrt 2, p. W # f*0*; Ali-ud-Din** Ibratnlmi, P Browne (Tracts), p 9 
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baptised him$ and named him Banda Singh (though he continued to 
be known popularly as Bands Bahadur or Banda, the Brave). The 
Guru also presented him with a sword and five arrows from his quiver 
and instructed him to remain chaste, not to turn away from battle, to 
remain humble in victory, not to found a sect of his own, to look 
upon his associates in this mission as comrades and equals, as the 
principles of the Khalsa brotherhood enjoined, and never their 
superior, and to take counsel with them at all times. 

The Guru blessed him that so long as he carried out the Guru’s 
mission in the spirit in which it was intended — punishing the evil* 
doers and raising the poor and the down-trodden in a spirit of dedi- 
cation and detachment, with God in the heart, ever and at all times, 
the Guru’s hand will always be at his back.* Banda bowed at the 
Guru’s feet and promised to do as he was instructed and never to 
depart from the path set out for him by the Master. 

Thereupon, the Guru gave him detailed instructions to proceed to 
the Panjab along with some other Sikhs, + Binod Singh, Kaban Singh 
and Baz Singh, etc. and to wait at a point near Buria (in Ambala) for 
reinforcements which the Guru would get him sent. Thereafter, he 
was to attack a place nearby, called Sadhaura, where his devout 
Muslim follower, Budhu Shah, had been executed along with his 
disciples by his co-religionists for helping the Guru’s cause. Later, 
he was to march on Sirhind, lay seige to the city and seize and 
personal'v execute Wazir Khan, the Subcdar, whose prosecution the 
Guru had demanded earlier from the emperor but v.as disappointed 
by the latter’s evasive replies Later, he was to settle accounts with 
the chiefs of the hill states adjoining Panjab some of whom had been 
inimical, without cause, to the Guru’s house and hr.d even joined 
hands with the Moghal emperor to attack and harass him at a time 


J For icfcrcnee> on ibis point see under the chapter of Banda Bahidur. 

Al'o. Ahmad Shah (Ibid P. II) Ibrai ndmds of Ali-ud-din (P. 39), etc., and Gandl 
Singh's "Band* Singh BahSdur” (Panj*hi. P. 20) 

• It cannot he. as is suggested by some historians, that the Guru enjoined upon 
him not to inarr>. Himself a householder, the Guru could not have preached him 
celibacy If he was asked to remain chaste, it is a different matter altogether. 

tDr. G C. Natang puls this figure at 25. So does H. R. Gupta (History of the Sikhs. 
Pail It. P (» 
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when he needed and had asked for their help to defeat the common 
enemy. The Guru said, he too would join him soon.* 

Banda left Nanded soon after, with a lettcrfrom the Guru in the 
name of the Sikhs to flock to his banner. The Guru stayed here for 
some time more. He would meditate on the bank of the river Goda- 
vari at a secluded spot. While here, many Sikhs came from far and 
near to visit him and make him presents. A Sikh once presented 
to him a valuable diamond ring. The Guru was sitting by the river- 
side, absorbed in the thought of the Divine, and threw the ring into 
the river. The Sikh was greatly disappointed. He entreated the Guru 
to tell him about where he had thrown the ring so that he could dive 
into the river and search for it, for it was such a precious thing. 
The Guru smiled and throwing another precious ring (which, it is 
said, the emperor had gifted him) into the river, he exclaimed, 
“There, I threw it there !” The whole congregation was amazed at 
the detachment of the Guru from the possessions of the world. 

The Guru after some time seems to have sent away his wife. 
Sahib Kaur, who had accompanied him to the Deccan, to Delhi, 
where his other wife, Sundri, was. She was not willing to part, as 
she had taken a vow that without seeing the Guru each day. she 
would not partake of food. But the Guru prevailed upon her and 
blessing her with five different weapons told her to look at them 
whenever she desired to behold him. Bhiii Mam Singh, a great 
divine and learned follower of the Guru, was also made to accom- 
pany her.f 


• This fact. anJ the teller the Guru wro'.c to his followers .it Dhaul. dated 
October 2. 1707. repeal that the Guru had escry intention of commuting the 
fight against tyranny and to go back to the PanjAh 

t Sahib Kaur accompanied Bandi Bahadur upto Delhi an I toed there for quite 
sometime. She died before Mill Sundri (but (he csait year n not known. How- 
ever. according to one of the HukamnAmis she issued to ibr Kahili of Bhli 
Rlmd of Phul Vansh [viJt Hukumnamis cd by Di Gandi Singh) 
she harboured a grievance c h it the wa> being divr.min.iicd ag.nn't in the mailer 
of offerings & Mila Sundri was being preferred in this behalf. Both lived 
separately but when she died (upto 30 Dec. |7U A. D. her llukam- 
olmis arc availaMc and those of Mill Sundri upin 10 Aug. 1730). 
she handed oscr the weapons of Guru Goh>nd Singh m her custody to 
Miti Sundri. co-wife of Guru Gobind Sirgh. who exercised considerable influe- 
nce on the Panth after the demise of the Guru. She lucd most of the time in 
Delhi, but also for a brief while at Mathura where she was endowed svith a 
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Soon after, one night, as the Guru was retiring to bis bed in bis 
camp, a young Pathan, Gul Khan (according to Santokh Singh, and 
Jamshed Khan, according to Akhbarat-i-Darb&r-i-Muala) entered 
into his presence. The man had visited the Guru earlier also during 
the last few days, claiming to be his devotee. As this visit was not 
considered unusual, no one stopped him. The Guru offered him 
prasdd (sanctified food) which the rascal devoured at once. Then, as 
the Guru was bidding him good-bye and in the process of reclining 
on bis bed, he plunged a dagger into the Guru’s illustrious body 
twice. The Guru jumped from his bed with the speed of an angry lion, 
drew his sword and chopped off the head of the fleeing assassin. 

AH evidence now goes to prove that the murderer was a hireling 
of the Subcdar of Sirhind, who, fearing reprisals from the Guru for 


F. N. Contd. 

small Jdgir by the royal house of Jaipur. Her residences both at Delhi and 
Mathura arc still preserved in the form of Gurudwaras. She had adopted a son 
called Ajit Singh, but seeing his crude and haughty manner and his proclai- 
ming himself Guru, she disowned him. (Ajit Singh later killed a mendicant A 
was charged with murder and dragged to death, being tied to the tale of an 
elephant.) After the martyrdom of Banda, when Sikns were ri\en by faction and 
feud, Mats Sundri appointed Bhai Mani Singh as the Granlhi (lit. keeper of 
the Book or custodian) of the Golden Temple. She died in 1747 A.D The 
five weapons are still preserved at GurdwaiS RakSbganj at Delhi. 

J Says the Gur Sobhd . written by the Guru's court poet, SainSpati. that there were 
two conspirators, the other one being caught and killed by the Sikhs. Some Sikh 
historians also assert (See Gur-Bilas . by SukhS Singh. Chapter 29: 47-48, GSG 
of Bhai Santokh Singh etc.) that the emperor, who was now camping near Nanded 
on hearing of it was much distressed and is reported to have sent his personal 
surgeon) (one of them said to be an Englishman) to treat the wound. Later, when he 
learnt of the Guru's demise- the emperor sent a robe of honour for the deceased's 
(adopted) son (Ajit Singh) and ordered that the Guru being a darvesh , his consi- 
derable movable property should not lapse to the state but be handed over to his 
next of kin. {Akhbdrdt-i-Dcirbdr-i-MuQlla, Rajasthan State archives, dated the 9th 
day of Ram/in and in the 2nd of of BahSJur Shah's reign corresponding to Nov. 
11.1708). It is said, before the Guru's demise, the emperor sought to round up 
about 700 Pathftns of the area and punish them for harbouring a criminal who had 
assaulted the Guru, but the Guru asked him not to punish the innocents. On the 
other hand Dr. GandS Singh in his Guru Gobind Singh's Death at Sanded (p. 20), 
says the king “ordered the grant of a dress of honour to the son of Jamshed Khlo 
Afghan who had dicJ at the hands of ihc Guru !“ The emperor is here seen to be 
playing a double game ! Incidentally, the Khilat to the murderer's son was 
awarded earlier and to the Guru's heir about three weeks later ! 
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his dastardly deeds despatched this hired assassin to put an end to 
the Guru’s life at the first opportunity.* 

The wound was treated immediately and stitched up. On the 
fourth day (according to Bhai Santokh Singh), the Guru appeared 
in his Diirb'ir and it was considered he was well on the way to 
recovery. But in the middle of the night, when he stretched a little, 
the wound again gaped open.f The Guru sat up, in pain, and thin- 
king his journey’s end to be near, he called aloud some of his imme- 
diate followers. By the time they arrived, the Guru was absorbed 
in meditation, but the Sikhs were at once apprehensive that some- 
thing dreadful was in the offing. His face was serene and calm, as 
usual, and he betrayed no signs of a sinking man, but of one utterly 
composed and withdrawn in his own inner being, his eyes quietly 
closed, like petals of lotus at sundown. As soon as the prayer was 
over, some of them choked with emotion, could not resist expressing 
their deep anxiety at what they feared was in the womb of the future. 
But, the Guru, collected as ever, replied in subdued tones . ‘‘The one 
thing men dread most is death. I have always lived m its nearness 
and looked it in the face. So should every one of you who claims 
to follow me. I’ll ride to mv death as a bridegroom docs to the 
house of his bride. So, do not grieve forme, lor whcrcsov:r arc 
the five pure ones of you dedic ited to God. there my presence shall 
also be.’’J Asked who was to succeed hi in to the spiritual Throne 


• According to the AAi/i * ,\ .n:u : <\ Hik'* Mai. H .» 3 a !■ r SI a". ! ,i ! >r.mtc.Ia 
firmln in labour of : he Ci .ru up n h- nr. f»\ the pa.. - cu: r> ! ; <>: K' 

a day. It \% natural. thc r c f oie. thy on .u.o ■ nt of tin : as o^iat on ui the 
Guru with the emperor. VVazir M an sho sh{ have been m fear i'f hi^ I . : c unlock he 
removed the Guru from hn v.a> . A^orJing to the san.c i\c, (pp N-22 u .uir 
Khin had got an attempt made earlier ol> o on the I. tc of c. c G m. but it r.aJ 
failed. 

f Some chromclci. like Sfahm .« ParAkih ( 1774) suggest that l.c a as tr>ng a heavy 
bow, when the stitches gave wa>. Mahm* Parkdth aKo vonfrms f hc Gwruthip 
having been passed on to the Ciuru (ranth by the tenth M.n’cr on 'he oc of hn 

death. 

IGSG, Ain 2. 23 f ) AcvOid ng to the uMi’cTpnrir . 6 nr f ! !’k Ciurn tml , - 

# T have bestoaed the phyiual (or sc* Jar) Onrush. p on He Kl al.a'' and "The 
True Guru if the infinite Word 'a ho<e s,onten plat o n enables one to bear the unbear* 
able.** (41-43): For more rcfcrcruci. Dr. Ganda Singh’s book Guru G >bind StnfYt 
Death at Sanded 19 may be consulted. That the mam difference between the fair 
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of Ninak, be replied, “The Word as enshrined in the Granth SShib. 
Whoever searches me here, finds me. You shall hereafter look upon 
it as the visible embodiment of the Gurus. @ I had come to establish 
God on earth, and so I entrust you to Him. He will ever be 
your Guide, Protector and Refuge, so long as you keen to His 
Path.” 

The Guru, with quiet, graceful movements, put on a clean and 
pleasing dress. He, then, stood to perform the Ardisi (closing 
prayer). According to Koer Singh’s Gur-Bil&s (XXI, 99-102, P. 284) 
the Guru circumambulated four times round the Adi*Granth, and 
making an offering of five paisas and a coconut, as was customary 
at the time of the succession cf the new Guru, bowed before it, thus 
formally declaring the Holy Book to succeed him as the “True 
Guru.” He then put on a waistband, as was usual with him while 
going on a battle, slung a bow on his shoulder, and taking his musket 
in his right hand, uttered to those around him in a final salutation : 
“ Waheguru jl k& Khilsi, Waheguru ji ki Fateh !" (The Khdlsa 
belongs to God; Victory be to God), and breathed his last. Before 
he did so, however, he asked his followers not to mourn for him nor 
to erect a shrine commemorating his death.* The Guru in his 
humility wanted his own name to be effaced utterly and sought merely 
to be followed as life, not worshipped as a tomb. But, the Sikhs after 
the cremation next morning, gathered his sacred ashesj and built a 
platform on it. The Khftlsi whom the Guru bad declared as his 
successor in secular matters resolved that the memory of such a great 
one as Guru Gobind could not but be commemorated.^ 


F. N. Contd. 

Khalsd and the followers of Bands was based on his alleged assumption of the 
Guru's role (see later) shows that (he Sikhs by and large firmly believed the tenth 
Guru to have ended succession after him @ See Umdatui Twankh by Sohanlal Sun, 
Vol. I (64-65). Sketch of Sikhs by Malcolm, P. 76, Forster, Vol. I. P. 263 ( Travels i 

* GSG. Ain 2. 24. t According to Koer Singh's Gur Bildt, a small dagger was also 
found in the ashes. 

{ The stories regarding the the Guru having walked to his funeral pyre and having 
disallowed anyone to go near it or having disapppeared on a horseback in which 
state he was "seen" by some persons should be dismissed out of account, ac co rding 
to the present researches. Says Gur Sobha “the Guru was well on the way to 
recovery in about four days. But on the last day, while he was trying a heavy bow, 
his wound gaped open. The Guru breathed I is last four gharis after midnight and 
was cremated before dawn.” (P. 131). It is said, the bow was presented by an 
emissary of Bahadur Shah for sinister reasons | 
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An estimate of bis character 

Thus ended, at the young age of 42, an amazing character in the 
history of the human race. Assuming secular and spiritual responsi- 
bilities for not only his immediate followers, but for human freedom 
in this sub-continent, for man’s dignity and his right to 
his personal beliefs and ways of life, at the tender age of 9, fatherless, 
surrounded by jealous and intriguing members of his ancestral family, 
by the hill chiefs around, and above all, the Moghal emperor and 
his viceroys, he gave a new secular hope and spiritual dynamism to 
a whole people. He moulded out of sheer clay men and women of 
steel, sparrows who could pounce upon the hawks and tear them 
open. Only three years after his death, the Sikhs under Banda were 
the masters of a large portion of territory in -central and south-east 
Panjab and were threatening Delhi. Fifty years after, they were 
the masters of the Cis-Satluj states, and a major power in the terri- 
tories lying between the Gangs and the Yamuna, after a lifc-and- 
death struggle which, in its heroism and sacrifice, has few parallels 
in the history of mankind. The Guru had made death for a cause so 
popular that even when price wj.« put on the head of every Sikh, and 
the whole community was hounded out of its habitations and lived 
for years in the woods and hideouts, not one surrendered or accepted 
defeat. By the end of the century, th.n had established their rule 
over the entire Panj ib, an I later also in Kashmir, Ljd.lkh and the 
Pathanlar.d right upto the Khyber pass. I or the first time in a 

thousand years of India‘s history, the tide of invasions had turned 
west-wards. This was nothing short of a miracle. 

But this was not all He composed poetry tnat has few peers 
in the annals of literature; so vast is its canvas and imaginative 
sweep. The Guru created not merely a community of warriors, but 
men who would, e\cn during war-time, never forsake God, and whose 
victories would be for the sake of Dharma, not for self-glory or 
greed. This is why while Guru Gobind Singh fought and won many 
battles, he never claimed the fruits thereof. Because, according to 
Guru Gobind Singh, it was not power, but ethics and open diplomacy 
that must determine the polity of a nation. And a nation must con- 
sist of a whole people, not a society broken up by caste, colour, creed 
or ideas of a superior race. This democratic spirit which the Guru 
infused in the Kb a b.i brotherhood, :n which the highest was equal 
in the lowest, and where a small, well-knit, idea-inspired bnml nl 
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men and women fought and acted in the name, and for the sake, of 
a whole people, with the same weapons as employed by the enemy, 
has made Arnold Toynbee remark that he had anticipated Lenin 
by two centuries.* He abolished succession to Guruship knowing 
what abuses an office by heredity can lead to He even proclaimed, 
as has been pointed out that “whosoever calls me God would be con- 
signed to hell.” (See Bachittar NStak). The Sikhs had tc turn in 
secular matters to the whole Khalsa for a unanimous resolution, or 
the consensus (the Curmatti), which was obligatory for everyone to 
follow. And, though he fought both with the Moghals and their 
vassals, the Hindu hill chiefs, he inculcated nothing but respect for 
the other man’s faith. “Men are the same all over, though each hath 
a different appearance,” he preached in his Akal Ustdt. 

For the first time, our rrce was given the message of the whole 
man. The same person was to be the devotee of God, as much as a 
warrior, tiller of the soil as well as the performer of menial duties. 
Seva (Community service), and Langar (Community kitchen) have 
since been the sine-qua-non of the Sikh fraternity. The taboos of dress 
and diet no longer were important for a spiritual life. Nor any 
profession was forbidden to a Sikh. But, all that he did was to be 
in the name of God. For, the Guru said, “The Khalsa belong.' to 
God, and so victory also, in every field, is God’s.” He who only 
earns but does not share, he who only gathers joys but does not sacri- 
fice, he who runs after the transitory allurements of life but is not 
dedicated to God for ever and at all times, could not claim the Guru 
as his own. 

The distinct contribution of Guru Gobind Singh thus lay in 
organising a socio-political body of spiritually-awakened, but earth- 
aware people who were to spearhead the movement for the liberation 
of a whole society, and not merely remain content with the self-suffi- 
cient peace of the spirit, or the material well-being of an individual. 
In the transformation of whole corporate society through a well-knit, 
dynamic, conscious, and frontal organisation deriving its authority 
from, and working solely in the interest of the whole people, in every 
detail of their life. In making the baptism of steel and 6re a neces- 
sary adjunct of a dedicated life. In making democratic temper 
permeate every layer of a man's being as much as of a society of 
which man is but a portion and a limb. And, yet in making a universal 


• A Study of History (OMord. Abridgement 19fO p. 745) 
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God both : he inspiration and tbe ideal of social and individual acti- 
vity. In short, it may be said, that whereas Guru NSnak gave 
meaning to life. Guru Gobind Singh invested death with a new 
purpose. 

We have already taken note elsewhere of the view-points of 
various historians, European and others, of the past centuries, about 
the mission of Guru Gobind Singh. A few quotations, more recent, 
and mostly from the non-Sikh sources may be of interest to the 
reader. 

Writes Sayyad Mohd. Latif, eulogising the merits of Guru 
Gobind’s contribution : "He was a lawgiver in the pulpit, a cham- 
pion in the field, a king on the nuisnail and a faqir in the society of the 
Khals.i."* •• When Swann Vivekananda was asked how very remark- 
able it was that Guru Gobind Singh could unite both Hindus and 
Muslims and lead them, both, towards the same end, he remarked 
tha* such an example in Indian h ■ s t - > r \ was indeed very rare * 
fin.lnr t" u, .tes have been paid by another modern Savant, Shri 
Aur.o in to i iho'd. “for the noscl direct :on and form given to Sikii 
religion bv Gi.tu Govind Singh in the democratic institution ot the 
K.ha!$.V\ * * 

Dr. S.r Gokal Chand N.irang is in our view quite justified in 
say mg that "though he did not actually break the shackles that bound 
his nation, he had set their souls free, and filled their hearts witn a 
lofty longing for freedom and ascendancy. He had broken the charms 
of sanctity attached to the lord of Delhi and destroyed the awe and 
terror inspired by Moghal tyranny . ”* 

In the words of Prof. Hanncrjcc, "It isunJciiiblc that Guru 
Gobind Smell must be counted among the greatest of Indians of 
all ages. The object he attempted was great and laadabie. a 1 t he 
means whiJi he adopted were such as a comprehensive Mind could 
alone hive suggested. ( And) it will not do us to forget that whatever 
else he might have been, Guru Gobind Singh was first and foremost 
a religious leader. None but a person of a saintly disposition, highly 
spiritual and with a complete resignation to the W. II of (iod could 


• History of tkt Poo jib, Calcutta. 1890. P. 
t Vinkinond'i tPorki. Vol VI, p I6‘) 

•• Foandoiioftt <’/ lodiun Cullurt A (ihr.-h. P I D 
\ Transformation »f Sikhism, Delhi (PXiO). p 9a 
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have behaved as he did during the acute crisis of his life. Leaving home 
and everything in the hands of the enemy, he bids farewell to Anandpur, 
and with his ranks depleted and his family dispersed, his wives going 
in one direction and his mother with hi s two younger sons he knew 
not where, he arrives at Chamkaur and is at once surrounded by 
the Moghals and the hill chiefs. After a superhuman fight against 
the heaviest of odds, in which he sees his two dearest sons and his 
chosen companions fall one after another before his very eyes, he 
stealthily leaves the place and for some time is hunted like a wild 
animal, now escaping in one disguise, now in another, when news 
arrives of the barbarous and brutal murder of his two younger sons. 
He faces all this with a supreme composure and goes on with 
bis work as if nothing has happened. He compiles anew recension 
of the Granth Sahib, adds to his own compositions and busies him* 
self in laying strong the foundations of Sikhism in the Malwa tract. 
Certainly, no mere politician or soldier could have done it. It is sig- 
nificant that after a very close contact with the Guru for more than a 
year, Bahadur Shah treated him as a dervesh and considerable move- 
able property left by him to be relinquished to the heirs, though, 
according to rule, it ought to have been confiscated. A man who 
preached that ‘the temple and the mosque are the same,’ could not 
have been the enemy of a community or a class. There is nothing in 
the Guru’s life and writings to support any such conclusion. He bad 
left the leadership to the collective wisdom of the community knowing 
full well that it would throw up its own leaders as need arose, and 
that the Guru's hopes were not belied is shown by the part that 
even such obscure men as (Nawftb) Kapur Singh and Jassi Singh 
Kalftl played in the Sikb war of independence. (They) blunted the 
edge of Abdili’s aggressive power which even the Maratbas failed to 
resist, and turned his great triumph at Pinipat into a barren 
victory.”* 

Bhangu Rattan Singh, whose family had seen or participated in 
the Sikh struggle for freedom in the eighteenth century, sums up 
neatly the purpose of the Guru Gobind Singh in creating the Kh&ls& : 
“The Guru created the Kb&lsa, for he wanted to transfer sovereignty 
to the poor of our land, so that they might remember in the days to 

• Evolution of the Khilsi (Part II) by Prpf. I. Banerjee. Calcutta, 1962. pa« 
156-169. 
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come that there was also in history a Guru by the name of Gobind 
Singh, "f 


t frachin Panth Parkdsh, by B. Rattan Singh, P. 41 
"in garibcn haon dton pdjjhdhl, 
yth yUd kartn meri guriaytt." 



PART II 




CHAPTER XIV 


BANDA SINGH BAHADUR 

( 1670 - 1716 ) 


It has already been stated in the previous chapter how Guru 
Gobind Singh had met Banda, converted him to his faith,* and despa- 


• Dr. H. R. Gupti (History of the Sikhs, Part II. pp 2-6) rejects various views 
about his place of birth which have been offered, namely, that he was a native of 
South India (Cunningham) or born in Jullundur-Doab (James Brown, India Tracts. 
11,9), or in Rajouri in the Poonch distt. of Kashmir (as Dr. Gandi Singh and 
other Sikh sources asserl). He thinks, his plac'e of birth was in the Sirmur state, 
at during his battles, he traversed the hill-states like one born to them. But this is 
not a conclusive evidence. Warriors get help from agents or their own followers 
from the unknown areas to show them the tracks and routes of adventure and 
escape. 

Dr. Ouptl also thinks. Bandi was not baptised (Bhangu Rattan Singh, Karam 
Singh Historian, and Suraj Parktsb of Saotokh Singh, also support this view). Dr. 
Gupta thinks, the Tenth Master did so deliberately so that powarAil, spiritually- 
awakeoed and renowned that Bandi was. be may not stake his claim to Gunuhip 
after his death. This it a fantastic viewpoint. If the Ouru would not have baptised 
him. how would he have been accepted by all the devout and orthodox Ihht as 
their leader, espxially when he wore the Sikh symbols. Says Syed Mohd. Latif 
(who is bitterly opposed to all his activities) that "he was initiated into the f 4k»r 
(by the tenth Master). (History of the Panjfb, p. 274). According to Mateoim. 
narrating Banda's excesses in the territories he conq u e r ed," "life was only panted 
to those who conformed to the religion and adopted the habits of the Sikhs." 
Says M'gmfor t—"Baodi received PeheeWee and became a Sikh" (History of the 
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tched him along with 25 others to the Panjab posted with letters in 
the names of some or his devout Sikhs, (f) His immediate mission 
was to collect as much of the war-material and as many of the Sikhs 
round him as possible when the Guru was also to join him, (?) if he 
could not settle his affairs with Emperor BahSpur ShSh. The nego- 
tiations with the Emperor, as we have seen, fell through, but before 
the Guru could move back to the Panjib, he was assassinated. 

At the time of Bandi's departure for the Panjab, somewhere 
around September-October of 1708. the Guru, according to the Sikh 
chronicles, had instructed him "not to forget himself on attaining 
power" and to "keep chaste and disciplined in war as in peace and 
not to set himself up above the people, and keep the fear of God 
and Guru always in his mind " He was also assured by the Guru 
that "whenever he was in need or distress, he should assemble five 
Sikhs and offer prayers along with them and his desires would be 
fulfilled. ”• 

Bandi, who took nearly a year to reach the Panjab, lacked neither 
prowess nor chiractcr and was determined to carry out in letter and 
spirit the behests of the Guru. But he neither had money on him. 


F. N. Contd. 

Sikhs, vol. I, p. 106). Bute SbBh's evidence (Zikr-i-Gurin etc ) thjt H.inJS »tt to 
called because he deposed before the Tcmh Matter as ho slave (Bands) hat already 
been quoted. Bandi's Hukamnimd (dated Dec 12. 1713) addressed lo (he Sangat of 
Jaunpur says, inter alia : "Call upon the Guru's name. The Guru will protect you." 
This proves clearly that he was a devout Sikh That he died as a devoted Sikh, 
and looked like the Tenth Matter i< corroborated by Khifi Khan's Mu*r*AA«6«f- 
Lubdb. vol ii p. 761 (See also Irvine and J N Sirklrs "Liter Moghtls''). And. 
did not Bind! issue his coins m the names of Gurus NSnak and Gohmd Singh? 
"Band! was administered Pdhul hy the Tenth Master:* says the Mabin Koth 
(p. 2676). Dr. Gandl Singh in hit Banja Singh Bahadur quotes many other refe- 
rences at well to support our view* (PanjJb. version, f. 70). MK says the Ours 
named him Ourbakhth Singh (P. 267 > 

f According to ’Prithm Pmih Pa/kiih." ip *2) the Ouru bed specifically g. van 
orders to Bands to invest Sarhmd and murder Wanr KhSn. us Neath, and then 
to attack and defeat the Panjib hill-chiefs, who had been mimical to him. 

{ Sae the " NdtmmnAmi " of Guru Oobind Smgh. deled Oct 2. 1707 addressed to 
tbs Snogat of Dhaul. 

• Bands, according to 'Pritkitt Pamik Parkith," (P. II) pj | ,h w i 0 the teat, and on 
his vary first march towards Sirhind prayed, alongwith five others, for money to 
wagg lbs impending warfare. At that my moment, a rich Luhiot (merchant) 
fiihb brought several thousand rupees as his tithe in offering, thus establishing 
Saadi's faith eves more firmly in the Guru's word. 
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nor weapons. But, on bis way to the Panjab, he was met with in 
Rajputani as also in and around Delhi by men of his fath who 
honoured the Guru's word in everyway and soon money became of 
little consequence to him. Being of a very charitable disposition, 
whosoever came to work for him even as a menial was offered a gold 
Mohur as a gift, whether he was a potter or an oil-man, a sweeper or 
a mere beggar. (*) This created not only an extremely favourable 
impression of him on the poor, but also attracted to him robbers and 
thugs whom he punished ruthlessly. Some of these had even to shake 
off whatever they bad accumulated in their exploits of a whole life- 
time. This also gave heart to the people of the South-eastern Panjab 
which his ever-increasing force was now marching through, as the 
free-booters had made life in this frontier province rather hazardous 
and insecure. As soon as the devout Sikhs received the edicts of 
the Guru, they abandoned their hearths and homes in their hundreds 
especially in MajhS, Malwi and Do3ba, and marched out to join 
Banda's forces. The Phulkian chiefs did not themselves join in, but 
they seemed to have helped him with cash and mercenaries. 

The news of the Guru’s assassination set the Panjab Sikhs literally 
on fire. The cold-blooded murder of his two young sons at Sirhind 
only a few years ago was still rankling in their minds and hearts. 
Therefore, when they heard of BandA’s coming, they gathered round 
him from all sides, irrespective of the difficulties put in their way by 
the local administrations. Of course, they knew what formidable 
force tLey were fighting against. According to J.N. Sarkdr.t Aurang- 
zeb had left an army of 1,70,000 men with ten times that number as 
non-combatants. No doubt it had to look after and keep order in a vast 
empire, also that Aurangzeb had greatly exhausted bis resources in 
men & money in the Deccan wars. However, the resources of the 
empire were also vast. Yet such was the terror created by Bandi’s 
call that the SubSdar of Sirhind, Wazir Khln, was unnerved, the 
moreso because it was he who had on his hands the blood both of 
Guru Gobind Singh and his two innocent sons.$ 


• •• Prichin Panth Parkish'’~p. 8J. 
t History of Aurangzeb. P. 420. 

I Though this fact may not have been clearly established at that time, the suspicion 
in the minds of the Sikhs must have been strong that it was the Nawib. who 
fearing the Guru's nearness to the Empero. must have deputed hired asm. ns to 
put an and to the Guru's life. Dr. Hari Rim Gupta is of the view that the emperor 
himself had organised the assassination of the Guru. 
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The primary aim of Banda at this time was to attack Sirhind, 
not only to punish the NawAb’s dastardly acts. hut to establish with his 
people as much as the Government of the day that the Sikhs wouldn’t 
put up with this kind of humiliation and tyranny any longer, no 
matter what the price. 

But. Sirhind was not an easy target to capture. It was the 'cat 
of the provincial capital. Its Nawab was one of the pillars of the 
Moghal empire with a huge army under his command, lie had been 
in power for long years and had accumulated considerable wealth and 
position. It is true that BahaJur ShJh was still waging a war with 
his brother, Kam Bakhsh, at this time, in the South of India, but he 
could still send considerable help to him from Delhi and the imperial 
armies stationed in the surrounding areas So. Banda decided wisely 
that he would first attack small citadels of power nearby, firstly to 
create a general disorder and contempt for imperial authority and 
secondly, to put to the test his own forces regarding then capacity for 
warfare, sacrifice and h irdsh:p Me was m the meat:'. me hopeful of 
attracting a larger force from the Central I’mi.b. the heartland of 
the Sikhs, and gather more m mey and cqu p nent fW w.mitig a t -ugh, 
and maybe, long drawn-out war with Sirhind Mr. the eforc, 
decided to attack, and destroy . its right and left t! n.ks 

Near Kaithal, he successfully attacked an army detachment 
which was carrying the revenues of this area to the imperial treasury 
at Delhi. In the scuffle that followed, he cap! ured not only cash hut 
also a large number of horses which he needed h.idh, t >r upto now 
his force c insisted only - d infantry He shared this with hn 

forces, who were drawing n> regular piy but lighting only a holy 
war, so as toconvinc'* them thit he personally was above tempt on 

On Nosmber 26, 1709, BandA fell on SamAn.t. to which belonged 
JalAl-ud Din, the executioner of the ninth Guru, legh BahAdur. and 
the two killers of Guru Cjob.nd Singh’s young sons. Shoshal Beg and 
BAshal Beg It was alss a very prosperous town, built like a fortress. 
He attacked it from a!! sides and though fired on ,c.isr!'ss|> from the 
ramparts of the fortress of the FaujdAr and by . :her n tables from 
their roof-tops, Banda and his men cut through all rrci.t.m.c. set fire 
to the mansions of the nobles and put to th* sw • r ,! whosoever came 
in their way. About ten thousand people arc cs'iriuted to have lost 
(heir Jives, including the FaujdAr and the three executioners above* 
named, beside* many other notable Sayyadx and Moghals. The 
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booty was extensive and the victory decisive. Bands appointed one 
of his notable officers, Fateh Singh, to be the Faujdarof this Ipwn 
and nine other surrounding parganas. 

Than Kaithal, the victory at Samanii was in every way much 
more rewarding and of far greater significance. His soldiery received 
a substantial share of the booty, leaving a sizeable sum also for future 
warfare. The victory at Samana also unnerved the Subedar of 
Sirhind and he tried desperately to strengthen his defences and gather 
and put his entire force on the alert. 

But Banda was wise enough to be patient for a time and avoided 
a head-on clash with him till the forces from Majha and Doabi 
could join him who, as he learnt now, were being detained on the 
other side of the Satluj river by the Pathans of Malerkotla and 
Rupar.* 

So, Banda turned the course of his march and instead of proceed- 
ing towards Sirhind, fell upon Ghuram, Thaska and Mustafabad. 
The first two small towns he took easily, but at Mustafibad he was 
met by heavy gun-fire and a trained force of nearly two thousand 
under its seasoned Faujdar. Some of Banda's force, which consisted 
only of free-booters, deserted him at this stage, but others fought 
valiantly and won the day. 

Now, Banda advanced towards Sadhaura, an extremely prospe- 
rous town, whose chief, Usman Khan, was held in great dread by his 
subjects due to his tyrannous ways. What had irked the Sikhs even 
more about him was that he had got Sayyad Badruddin (alias Buddhu 
ShAh) tortured to death for the help he had rendered Guru Gobind 
Singh in one of his battles. (*) Usman had made the life of the 
Hindus particularly miserable and did not allow them even to cre- 
mate their dead and would butcher cows, held sacred by the Hindus, 
m public streets. Many Hindus had deserted the city for these 


• }'r.ch,n PiirK ish.” P. S7. 

* Sikh h s- r . .1 n s. besides MacaulilTc and others. arc unanimous that this help v*as 
rendre 1 n the battle of BhangAm the \c'> first the Gura fought against Fateh 
Shlh the RbA ot Srinagar anJ his collaborators. But. as hate taut before, 
the Gum n hr* .»i topographical poem about his carl> life, called Bochittcr \. :A. 
makes no rrent on \shatescr of Budhu Shah s help. Mav be. Budhu Sba^i helped 
the Guru m a later fight. possrbN m the more grucsonK and dcc;soc battle at 
Anandpur. 
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reasons, and a large body of (hem represented to Banda Singh that 
they be rescued from his never ending tyranny. 

However, before Banda launched his attack on Sadhaura, he fell 
upon another quarry on the way, namely, the township of Kapuri 
which he set fire to, and possibly killed the chief, Kadmuddin, son 
of a high-ranking noble during the reign of Aurangzcb. He had not 
only inherited a huge fortune from his father but also became a 
tyrant and especially a women baiter. No Hindu woman of beauty 
and charm was safe from him. Banda divested him of his father’s 
ill-gotten treasures and made the township safe for a time for honour- 
able living. 

When Bands was about to enter Sadhaura, many of the persecu- 
ted poor joined his ranks who, it appears. avenged on (heir age-old 
persecutors with extreme cruelty. A spot where most of the killings 
took place, is still called * katal-garhi ' (the murderous fortress). 
Sadhauri fell after a cruel battle, though the total loss of life on 
either side has never been reliably estimated. However, the whole 
town was burnt to ashes incuding also, unfortunately, a place of 
veneration for the Muslims, namely, the masoleums of Uunj-i-llm 
and Kutab-ul-AktUb which were partially smoked.* 

Meantime, the Sikhs, detained on the other side of the S.itluj 
found an opportunity to cross the river, but before they could join 
Bandy's ranks. they had to contend with a large, highly-disciplined 
and trained force of Shcr Mohd. Kh.in, Naw.ib of Malcrkotra, who 
was egged on by the Niw.'sb of SirhinJ to halt the march of this 
reinforcement. The Naw.ib's force was not only far m >fc numerous 
but was equipped with pieces of artillery and large quantities of 
ammunition. The Sikhs, mere peasants turned soldiers of faith, had to 
fight with swords, arrows and small fire-arms— besides of course their 
•pirit of revenge and an undying faith in their ultimate victory. Sber 

• Earlisr than Sirhlnd, Khlfl Khin does not mention the names of any other 
battle-fields except for saying that "he (Bind!) fought with two or three Faujdin 
wbo went out to punish him, defeated them and killed them In many Milages 
which he plundered, he appointed Thanidi't and Tahutdiri to collect the revenues 
of the neighbourhood for him and matters came to such a pm that with three or 
four thousand infidels (i e Sikhsi who we.-e leagued * th hm. he *?ote orders to 
the Imperial Officers and the managers of the JagitJin ..ailing t.jv>n them (o submit 
to him and to relinquish their posts " ( Sfuntokhi^ul I uMf>. v >l n |» 6?)'. We 
have, therefore, based our account on the Sikh wines. no’aMv p r 4chn s Ponth 
Pmrkltk." for defats of these earlier haillct 
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Mohd. KhSo was badly wounded, bis valiant brother and nephew 
fell in the battlefield along with hundreds of others and the Sikhs tore 
their way through to join hands with Banda at a place midway bet- 
ween Banur and Kharar where Bandd came out personally to receive 
them. 

Reinforced thus, Banda was in no mood to lose time for his final 
assault on Sirhind. Fearing this, the Nawab of Sirhind caused the 
nephew of his Hindu vizier, Suchanand. to force his way alongwith a 
thousand trained men into Bandi’s camp pretending loyalty to him, 
but to put him to death at the earliest possible opportunity. Banda, 
a man of simple faith, put trust in his word and accepted him and his 
force. Meantime, the Nawab had gathered round him all his tributaries 
and proclaimed a Jeh&d (holy war) against the Sikhs. Of course, he 
lacked neither ammunition nor men disciplined by training and 
by war. According to Khafi Kbdo, Wazir Khan was leading a force 
of 1 5,000 men,* including seven to eight thousand musketeers, and 
five or six thousand horse, besides an elephant corps, several pieces 
of artillery and trained body of gunners to man them. 

Kh&fi Khan’s estimate of Banda’s forces seems to be extremely 
exaggerated. If he is to be believed, Banda “in the course of 
three or four months had gathered four or five thousand pony 
(Yabu)-riders and seven or eight thousand motley footmen. His 
numbers daily increased and much plunder fell into his hands, 
until he had eighteen or nineteen thousand men under arms 
and c irri:d on a prcd itory and cruel warfare.’’ By the time he 
invaded Sirhind, according to Khafi Khan, “there were thirty 
to forty thousand men with him !” But, according to Sikh 
accounts, they couldn’t be more than fifteen to twenty thousand. 
Moreover, Banda had neither any elephants, nor artillery and did 
not even have enough horses for his soldiery. Most of his men 
couldn’t be employed on a regular basis. They were either fighting 
• battle of freedom, without expecting any reward (though their 
number was limited), or they were mercenaries (like the ones tent by 
the Phulkian chiefs) or plain marauders who, thrilled by Band&'s 
successes, had joined his ranks to reap a rich harvest of loot, if 
successful, or to desert their chief if faced with an impending defeat. 

•According to Gands Singh and TcjS Singh fA Short Histor> of the Sikh,-, 
p. SJ). Wazir KhSn's force, combined with thos.' of his collaborators from Hissl; 
and its neighbourhood and of LShorc. Em.nSbld, etc could not have been less 
than 20.000. 
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But their leadership by and large was in the hands of the tried and 
devout followers of Guru Gobind, like B3j Singh, Fateh Singh, 
Karam Singh, Dharam Singh, Shim Singh and Ali Singh (the last one 
having joined him after abandoning the service of the Nawob of 
Sirhind). 

Wazir Khan marched personally about ten miles out of Sirhind 
to give battle to th: advancing enemy and the battle was joined on 
May 12, 1710, on the plain of Chapper Chiri. Wazir Khan’s troops 
fought with their backs to the wall and initially such was the conster- 
nation in Sikh ranks that the men who had joined them lured only 
by loot, fled the battle -field. They were followed by a thousand others 
who had been smuggled in by Wazir Khan earlier Seeing 
this, Banda himself leapt to the forefront and led the attack. The 
contemporary Muslim accounts of this battle arc full of 
invectives against the Sikhs who arc called ‘wretched and worthless 
dogs,’ ‘hellish infidels,’ 'fanatical ruffians,' and their leader a 
‘veritable monster,' and yet they do not fail to admire their 
reckless courage and spirit of sacrifice. Says Khafi Kh3n, “when the 
battle began, great bravery was shown on b *t h sides but especially 
by the confederate sectarians. They advanced sword in hand against 
the elephants and brought two of them down. Many Mus.tlm&n* found 
martyrdom and many of the infidels (i e the Sikhs) went to the sink 
of perdition. The Musalm.in force was hardly able to endure the 
repeated attacks of the infidels when a musket-ball made a martyr of 
Wazir Khan and they were put to flight.”* 

‘‘Money and baggage, horses and elephants fell into the hands of 
the infidels, and not a man of the army of Islam escaped with more 
than bis life and the clothes he stood in. Horsemen and footmen in 
great numbers fell under the swords of the infidels who pursued them 


• According to S. M Latif (History of the Panjiib. P ?.7-t) Wa/n Kli»n was killed 
by an arrow, but another Muslim source describes his death thiswise Wa/ir 
Khin came face to face with B4j Singh, shouting be c.ireful. >o i dirt) dog.‘ and 
rushed upon him with a lance. Bij Singh snatched the weapon from Winr Khan 
and struck it on the head of his horse and wounded it After a while. YVa/ir KhSn 
pulled out an arrow and thrust it at the arm of BJj Singh Then drawing his 
sword he sprang forward to make an end of him. Patch Singh who was standing 
nearby, took his sword and strut k Wa/ir KhSn with it so strongly that 
it passed through his shoulder down to his waist and his hea l fell to the ground." 
( Ahwil-l-SalAt i /»•/* H 7 nd , folio .15b-.16b). 
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as far as Sirhind.” The city of Sirhind was taken two days later. 
Continues KbSfi Khan, "in this opulent town full of wealthy mer- 
chants, bankers and tradesmen, men of money and gentlemen of every 
class ..no one found the opportunity of saving his life, wealth and 
family. When they heard of the death of Wazir Khan, they were 
seized with panic. They were shut up in the town and for one or 
two days, made some ineffectual resistance, but were obliged to bow 
to fate.*' Khafi KhJn here charges the Sikh forces with extreme 
cruelty, sacrilege and rapacious appetite for blood-letting, carnage 
and loot. According to him, "they tore open the wombs of pregnant 
women, dashed every living child upon the ground, set fire to the 
houses and involved rich and poor in one common ruin. Whenever 
they found a mosque or a tomb, they broke it to pieces, dug it up and 
made no sin of scattering the bones of the dead." But, such a strong 
statement from a Muslim writer, highly partial to his own regime and 
distressed at its shake-up, can only be taken with a pinch of salt. 

Of course, the hearts of the Sikhs were burning with revenge 
against Sirhind and its ruler. It was the determination of the Sikhs, 
therefore, to punish this accursed city,* and especially its wily Nawib 
(and bis accomplices like SuchSnand, his Brahmin Vizier) from whose 
abandoned treasures they extracted a booty of over twenty to thirty 
million rupees, besides vast military stores and equipment. But the 

city was saved from complete ruin at the intervention of local Hindus 
against the payment of a large ransom. 

As for committing sacrilege against the mosques and tombs, it is 
a negation of the whole tenor of the Sikh movement for liberation 
which was being supported not only by the Hindus (save for those in 
the imperial employ or otherwise afraid) but also by a sizeable number 
of Muslims. Though many Muslims were converted to the Sikh faith 
at this time (including Dindar Khan, ruler of a neighbouring area and 
Mir Nasir-ud-Din, the official reporter of Sirhind), some even out of 
fear or to win his favours, Bands never brought pressure to bear on 


* According to traditional belief, the Guru (Gobind Singh) on hearing of the tragic 
murder of his young sons at Sirhind had pulled a shrub from its roots and prophe- 
sied "thus will this tyrannous rule be destroyed, root and branch. The city of 
Sirhind will be completely ruined, brick clashing with brick." Since then, devout 
Sikhs, whenever they visit Sirhind. pull out a brick or two from its ruins and throw 
them into the waters of the nearby rivers. /. Sikh railway contractor, during the 
early British rule, got the bricks of its ruins crushed under a railway line that he 
was charged to huild, 
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anyone to accomplish his conversion. From a report made to Emperor 
Bahadur Shah by an official news-writer, it appears that during 
Bandi’s stay at Kalanaur in April 1711 (i.e. a year after the battle of 
Sirhind), he (Banda) had assured the Mohammedans that they would 
not be interfered with in any way, and that all those who came to 
join his ranks. ..would enjoy full religious liberty, including that of 
saying Xama: and Azdn.” As a result of this, five thousand Muslims 
joined his army and their number, says another report, “went on 
increasing daily .’’f 

Now, Banda turned to administering the territory that he had 
brought under his control. He appointed Baj Singh, who had accom- 
panied him from NSnded, as one of the Guru’s chosen ones. Governor 
of Sirhind, with All Singh as his deputy and gave charge of SamanS 
and ThanSsar to his other confidants. On the fair of Sirhind, the 
entire territory with a revenue of Rs. 36 lakhs a year between Kamil 
and Ludhiana lay at his feet. 

Such was the awe he inspired throughout the occupied territory 
that, according to Irvine, “it led to a complete and striking reversal 
of p rC vious customs'* in our caste-ridden land. A low scavenger or 
a leather-dresser, the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had 
only to leave home and join the Guru (i c. Banda), when in a short 
time he would return to his birth-place as its ruler with his order of 
appointment in his hand. As soon as he set foot within the boundaries, 
the well-born and wealthy went out to greet him and escort him 
home. 

“Arrived there, they stood before him with joined palms, awaiting 
his order. ..Not a soul dared to disobey an order and men who had 
often risked thcrnselses in battle-fields, became so cowed down that 
they were afraid even to remonstrate. Hindus who had not joined 
the sect were not exempt from these. “• 

What is even more significant, Banda, for the first tunc in India’s 
memorable history, abolished the corrupt and extortionist intermedia- 
ries, called the Zamindgrs (absentee landlords) and distributed land 
to the tillers of the soil, thus creating peasant properictors— a class 

t Akhb&fi-Darbdr-i-Mualli (Jaipur) dated April 28. 1711 A D ami another un- 
dated report from the same source, as quoted b> Dr (i.inds Sinjth in "PaniSh. p.iM 
and Present." Oct 1970 (Pp 22*-2tl) in which other u>cfu| main ul has also been 
collected about Bandd Bahadur. 

(•) "Later Moghals," f. p. 98-99. 
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which has been the backbone, since then, of all movements of reli- 
gious and political freedom in the Panjab. 

Muslim historians credit Banda even with supernatural powers. 
Says Khali Khan, "with jugglery, charms and sorcery, he pretendad 
to perform miracles before credulous people and gave himself the 
name of Sacha Padshah (True King)’’* Other yogic feats he was 
believed to possess were, that he could "go without sleep indefinitely”, 
"could foretell the future”, "assume the garb of another — animal or 
man”, “could walk in or out of an assembly at will, without being 
recognised," “could emit fire from his mouth,” and 
“was immune to the effect of arms and could even fly in the air.” 
“He could turn a bullet from its course and could work such spells 
that spear and sword had little or no effect upon his followers.”! 
All this shows that he had impressed the contemporary political and 
religious scene in no insignificant way. 

Banda now gave a new capital to his realm. Instead of Sirhind, 
he chose Mukhlispur, a hilly place near Sadhaura, and rebuilt its old 
fortress calling it Lohgarh (or the Fortness of Steel). He also started 
a new Era, beginning wirh the date of his conquest of Sirhind. He 
assumed royal authority and struck coin not in bis own name but in 
the name of the True Guru. The inscription on one side of the coin 
read (in Persian, then the court-language) : 

Sikkd zad barhar do Siam 
Tegh-i-Nanak W&hib Ast 
Fatah Gobind Singh Shah Shahan 
Sacha Sahib Ast. 

“This com is struck for the two worlds to commemorate the pious 
Sword of Nanak, and also the victory that (Guru) Gobind Singh, the 
True King of Kings. brings”. 

The reverse of the coin had the following words inscribed in 
praise of the new capital : 

Struck in the City of peace, signifying the 
good fortune of man and the magnificence 
of the Messed Throne. 


(•) Muntakhabul-Lubdb. vol. li. p. 651. 
(t) Later Moghals. I. p. 111. 
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His official seal similarly contained no reference to bis person, 
but was dedicated to the eternal glory of the Gurus. It read : 

“ D£g-o-Tegh-o-Fatah-o- Nusrat-b&drang 
Yaft Az Nilnak-Guru-Gobind Singh 

(The Sword, the worldly treasures, victory and unalloyed power 
I've found from Gurus Nanak and Gobind Singh). 

Banda, however, was not the man to rest on his laurels. He 
knew that as soon as the Emperor was free from his expedition in 
Rajputana (he had already defeated his brother in the Deccan), he 
would march against him. Moreover, if he let the grass grow under 
his feet, it would give a much sought-for opportunity to his adversa- 
ries to rise against him. He also did not want his soldiery to indulge 
in ease and comfort and thus become an easy prey to the enemy who 
surrounded them on all sides. So he fell upon Saharanpur which was 
easily taken after a show of resistance. From there, he advanced on 
Jalalabad and sent his emissaries in advance with a letter asking 
Jalal Khan, the Faujdar, to surrender, without bloodshed. Infuria- 
ted, Jalal Khan paraded Banda’s emissaries through the streets on 
donkeys and turned them out of the town in disgrace. Hearing this, 
the march on Jalalabad was speeded up, defeating all resistance on 
the way. The city was besieged but continuous rainfall obliged him 
to raise the siege and to retire to Jullundur— Doab to where they 
were urgently summoned by the leaders of the local community. The 
Sikhs had risen as one man against the tyranny of Shamas Khan, the 
Faujdar of Jullundur, who had raised an enormous force of Jchidis, 
estimated at a hundred thousand, against them. Five thousand well- 
trained horse and thirty thousand infantry were pressed into service. 
Upto this time f the Sikhs had gathered seventy to eighty thousand 
soldiers— both cavalry and foot— according to Muslim sources. 
After a game of hide-and-scck, both Jullundur and Hoshiarpur were 
occupied by them without striking a blow. 

Meanwhile, the Sikhs of h4ajha also rose in revolt and with a 
small irregular force of seven to eight thousand captured Batlia, 
Kaldnaur and Pathankot, and even threatened Lahore in whose 
surroundings there were bitter fights with the irregular Jehidls, even 
though the Governor of Lahore, Aslam Khan, terror-struck, did not 
venture out of the town. The Sikhs were by now masters of the 
entir** Panjab east of Lahore. "And if Bahadur Shah had not quitted 
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the Deccan in 1710, there is every reason that the whole of Hindustan 
would have been subdued by these invaders.”* 

»'he Emperor was greatly alarmed by these reports and on 
June 27, 1710, he suddenly left Ajmer and marched in person towards 
the PanjSb, with a huge army, at least sixty thousand strong, including 
some Rajput troops, avoiding even Delhi and Agra. He also gave 
orders that the Commanders of Delhi, Oudh, Morad&bad and AllahS- 
bad join him there. So much was he unnerved by reports of the Sikh 
terror that on September 8, he enjoined, through a royal ed.ct, on 
“all Hindus employed in the imperial offices to shave their beards’* — 
a symbol of both religion and royalty for the Sikhs. Most of the 
Hindus obeyed the command, even though grudgingly, but a small 
number committed suicide at this dishonour, the beard even for 
them, till then, being a badge of respectability and honour. 

The Sikhs could not possibly resist the imperial onslaught on the 
main highways. So they evacuated ThanSsar and Sirhind and 
retired into the fort of Lohgarh. From here they fell upon the 
Emperor's forces encamped at Sadbaura on December 4. Even their 
muskets and arrows created such a devastation that, according to 
Khafi Khan, “they in their fakirs’ dresses, struck terror into the 
royal troops. The number of the dead and the dying was so large 
that for a time it appeared as if they were going to lose.”t But 
soon the Sikhs retired to their fort. The Emperor, though reinforced, 
did not dare attack them in their stronghold and decided instead to 
lay a long siege to the fort and starve them to death. The scheme 
worked and the Sikhs had soon to kill their horses and other animals 
to keep body and soul together. At last, there was no choice but to 
break through the siege, at any price. One Gulab Singh, a Sikh 
official, who resembled Banda, offered to impersonate for him, and 


• Malcolm, “Sketch of the Sikhs," P. 99 

t One of the reasons of the low morale of the imperial forces may also be the 
declining resources of the empire due to continuous warfare in the Deccan and 
RajputinS. According to Khifi Khin "it was a treasure of only 13 lakhs to which 
Bahldur Shah had succeeded and that too had been given away. The income of 
the empire during his reign was insufficient to meet the expenses.” (Muntakkabul 
Lubib, Vol. ii, P. 683). This cannot be true however. 
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on December 10, Banda made good his escape wilh his men in the 
dark of the night and made for the hills of Nahan.* 

When the Mughal forces took the fort next morning, they found 
that the ‘'promised prize had escaped without leaving a trace behind 
him” and in his place was an impersonator and the bodies of a few 
Sikh soldiers, dying or dead. So infuriated was the Emperor that 
he ordered the Moghal general, Hamid Khin, to pursue Bands and 
bring him into his presence, dead or alive. If not, the Raj§ of 
Nahan, Bhup Prakash, was to be arrested and carried alongwith 
Gulab Singh, in an iron cage to Delhi. Hamid Khan, however, could 
not lay his hands upon Banda and thus only the other order of the 
Emperor could be carried out. “However, two million coins were 
dug out of Lohgarh'’, besides “the capture of three cannons and 
seventeen light pieces.” 4 ' 

Banda sent out Hukamnama\ to Sikhs all over to join him at once 
in this holy war. A large number of them gathered at Kiratpur in 
response to this call and Banda now marched upon the Rajas of the 
hilly areas in the Panjab including kahlur (Bilaspur).J Mandi, 
Kulu and Chamba, some of whom, as we are aware, had given much 
discomfort to the last Guru. They all submitted to him, with good 
grace, without even a show of fight, except for BilSspur which was 
attacked and its forces destroyed or scattered. Raja Ud£ Singh of 
Chamba even offered Banda in marriage a girl from the royal family. 
Banda married her and had a son, Ajai Singh, from her. 

Banda bided his time in the hills for a while, though only six 
months later he over-ran Raipur, Behrampur, KalSnaur and BatHlg. 


• Says Tinl.h-i-Ir litai Kh in "W ho can relate his (Khin-Khan*n's or ihc • ,prcme 
Moghal commander's) weight of grief and disappointment on finding 'hat his pro- 
mised pri/c had escaped Me for an instant lost aim. si Ihc use of his faculties 
which were absorbed in the Jrc.id of the I mperor’s anger and not without reason. 
This grief s'u.k like a poisoned arrow in his breast He lost ill satisfaction in 
worldly enjoyments and from the day of his disgrace declined in health, so that 
not long after (he) resigned his soul fF.lliot and Dowson translation, pp. 53J-4 in 
the “History of India as told by its historians,” Vol. VII). 

f Cambridge Hnlory of India. Vol- IV. P. J23. 

t Gandi Singh and Tejl Singh in "A History of Sikh*." (P. 95) say that IheSikha 
fought first with P5j3 Bhun Chand of Kahlur. This is incorrect, as due to a menial 
disorder. Bhim Chand had abdicated in 1692 A.D. in favour of his son. Ajmer 
Chatpl 
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But pursued by the imperialists, he had again to retire in the hills 
of Jammu whose topography as a young person he knew too well. 
As a result of his expeditions, the Emperor issued orders ‘to kill the 
Sikhs wherever found.’ Some of the civilians were also caught for 
no other reason than that they belonged to this faith and ‘sold to the 
Moghal soldiers in the horse-market of Lahore.’ 

Meantime, Emperor Bahadur Shah died a mental patient on 
February 18, 1712. He was succeeded by a licentious weakling son 
of his, who was dethroned by his nephew, Farukh Siyar, early in 
1713, his father, Azim-u-Shah having already been killed in a battle 
of succession with his brothers. This confusion offered a golden 
opportunity to Banda to come out into the open again and recapture 
Sadhaura and Lohgarh, which once more became the Sikh capital. 
The new Emperor was a petty tyrant and his little over six years' 
reign was marked by intrigue, the rise of low sycophants to power 
and tyranny of the worst kind. In the Panjab, however, his Gover- 
nor, Abdus Samad and his son, Zakaria Khan, Faujdar of Jammu, 
carried out implicitly the royal behests to destroy the Sikhs, root and 
branch. In October 1713, Banda was obliged to evacuate his 
newly-acquired territories, including Lohgarh, and again retire to the 
Jammu hills.* Here, he is said to have married a second time which 


* According to "Prachin Panth Parklsh," (pp. 128-150) "by this time, MfltI 
Sund.'i, the widow of Guru Gobind Singh had turned against Band! It is stated 
that .he had received a message from Farukh-Siyar, through Bh5i NandlU, (a 
devout Sikh of the Guru who is reported to have mediated and brought about a 
rapproachcmcnt bc’w een Bahadur Shah and Guru Gobind) to intercede on his 
behalf with Band.1. The Fmpcror, it is said, gave the assurance that whatever 
Banda h.id done so far would be forgiven and he would not only be granted a 
JJcir but also a reconciliation would be affected between the Hindu hill-chiefs and 
the Gum's House Mata Sundn is said to have done as she was told, and addicsscd 
him a communication, but Banda ignored her message sa>ing “after all. she is a 
woman and doesn’t know that the Turks (i c Moghals) wouldn't spare mv life once 
I fell into then hands." ‘ When, howe\cr. Banda did not agree, both Mi:a Sundri 
and Sahib Dew were arrested by Fai ukhsiyar to put pressure on BandA. Even 
while uuarcciatcd. Mil* Sundri tried her best to bring Bands round to conciliation 
with the king " It is also stated that" Banda was greatly incensed at this interven- 
tion and sent word io her saving "I am r.o longer > our Sikh, but a Bairjju and 
a > ,nshn.i\a I shall now abolish the war-cry of ‘'Victory to the True Guru" 
(■W.ihi;:uru ii4 i-Tatch*) and substitute instead “Victory to the Presence" i Fateh 
Darshan'*. It is said when this message was conveyed to the king-I mpetor. he 
asked M.va Sundri to remove from Banda’s ranks the true Sikhs of the Guru 
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F. N. Contd. 

Mata Sundri, K is stated, not only sent out Hukanin&m5s (edicts) to the followers 
of the Guru to desert and denounce Bands, but also uttered a curse that ‘if he 
wouldn’t desist from his destructive path, he would lose all his prowess and power 
which weie the gift of the Guru’s”. 

According to the author of this story, as Banda still ignored the wishes of Mfitfi 
Sundri, her curse befell him and he started losing ground, day by day. He married 
twice at Chdmbu and ‘thus lost his chastity.” “His head turned” and he quarre- 
lled often with the devout Sikhs saying, “it is I who have brought you a dominion 
and rule, otherwise you were no better than mercenaries.” The true Sikhs then 
began deserting him, and taunted him that if it were so, he should start his own 
Panth and see the result! “Banda indeed did so. and started a sect in his own 
name He discarded the blue of the Khalsa and donned red robes, gave up the 
meat diet and insisted on strict vegetal lamsm.” “He cv en st> led himself Guru.” 
But as he advanced to capture Lahore, mans devout Sikhs of Guru Gobind refused 
to participate in the venture and the Panth was divided between the Tatt (i.c ortho- 
dox) Khalsa and the Bandai Khilsa (i c. the followers of Bandi). Thus, Banda 
could not capture Lahore and in frustration left for Gurdaspur, etc. It is also 
stated that, Banda ihreatened to start his ow n Panth after Mata Sundri had inter- 
vened in his affairs. Before that when a Sikh, named Bul&ka Singh (P. 98) com- 
plained about the ridicule heaped upon the Sikh-Khaisfi and Guru Gobind Singh 
by the followers of Rim Rai at village Ghudam, near Piyal, Bands ordered that 
the latter should be severely punished, their masaruis arrested, looted and driven 
out of the village The orders were immediate!) carried out (Ibid 99 ) 

At this time it is said. "FSrukh Siyar tried to win over the Tatt-khulsa to his side, 
by making to them offers of office, money, Jdgir, remission in land-revenue, duty- 
free trade, etc. But when he failed in his attempt, the same trick was pla>cd on 
Banda and his men. But they too did not fall into the trap. “ I he division in his 
ranks, however, had weakened Bands much more, as he was still on the war-path 
and the Tatt Khdlsd from now on did no more than watch oi. the side-lines” etc. 
The whole story seems fantastic, as it has many weak links. BhAi Nandlil. the 
Emperor’s so-called emissary, had died at least a decade before this event Even 
if he were alive, as some historians assert, it is highly unlikely that the widow of 
Guru GobinJ Singh, egged on by an Emperor, totally hostile to her race, would 
deliberately create divisions in the Panth. when they were fighting a lifc-and-dcalh 
battle. She had personally also nothing to gain as she (along w ith Mill Sihib 
Kaur, the other widow of the Guru) was being comfortably looked after by the 
offerings from the devout. She had no family save an adopted s ^n. Ajit Singh, 
whom she had later disowned. If a serious rift would have occurred and that as a 
result of her intervention on behalf of the Lmpcror. the Muslim (and other) histo- 
rians would certainly have made good use of it. But not a word occurs in any of 
the contemporary records about what, on every count, must be termed a decisive 
turn of events. 

It is likely, that certain differences may have arisen during the life-time of Bandl. 
Which after his death did lead to a schism in the Panth on the lin^s above stated. 
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resulted in the birth of another son of his, Ranjit Singh by name, and 
waited patiently for his opportunity. 

Early in 1715, Banda again app:ared on the scene, and after a 
fight took over Kalanaur and Batala. Farukh Siyar admonished his 

F. N. Contd. 

The Sikhs, by and large, may not have acquiesced easily in the change of the war- 
cry, (which was subsequently abandoned), nor in his being lauded as "Guru” by 
his courtiers and immediate followers, though at no time did he condone it, and 
struck coins and issued his edicts in the name of the Guru. The use of the W'ord, 
"Sachs Sahib \ as Dr. GuptS points out (History of the Sikhs, part II p. 4) 
was in reference to the true God and not bis own person. "Fateh Darshan” is 
always preceded by IK-Onkar,*’ (one Gcd). Hence, it may also be interpreted to 
mean: — "Victory to these who believe in the God's Presence.” Some sycophants 
and disrupt lonists might have tried to puff up his ego. His vegetarianism also may 
have irked some Sikhs, and that for reasons of warfare and expediency rather than 
as a matter of doctrine, as Bhangu Rattan Singh clearly points out. "How could 
vegetarian sm work in the midst of warfare ? (p. 133)”. His two marriages also 
were not in defiance of any Sikh religious code which sanctifies the life of the 
household. Guru Gobind Singh, while emphasising chastity, was certainly not 
asking Banda to keep out of wedlock all his life. Even the author of "Panth 
Parkfish” utes the instance of only 500 of the Tati Khdlsti to have deserted him at 
a single point. Even if thev were more, one of them being Binod Singh who left 
him at Gurdas-Nangal. it might have been more as a result of differences in tactics 
of warfare, than on matters of religious principle. To the end. according to all 
Muslim and European eye-witness accounts. Bands claimed to be the Sikh of the 
Guru, and not one of those arrested and beheaded alengvvith him denounced him 
as an imposter. This legend should, therefore, be dismissed out of account. 
Possibly, the charge that Banda didnot take the pdhul also was circulated at this 
time by his enemies, inorder to discredit him in the eyes of the devout. However, 
the contemporary Muslim historians, fanatically opposed to h»s exploits and charac- 
ter which they decribc as extremely "barbarous” yet credit him with a likeness to 
Guru Gobind Singh. (Sec KhSfi Khan's Muntakabul Lubab and Mohd. Qisim's 
Ibrat Namj). May be, their describing him (and following them the Europeans 
calling him) 'Banda Guru'* may only mean the Guru’s Band* (or slave), as Bands 
always chose to describe himself. 

May be, (as has happened often enough before and after this event in Sikh history) 
the whole episode of the schism was the result of jealousies and in'ngucs, born ctft 
of the success of B inds and the envy of others who could not be generous enough 
to give him credit for superb leadership in times of an acute crisis in the affairs of 
the community. Of, the Sikhs wcic too shocked at the defeat of one who was 
succeeding all along the line so well, and they could not find any ether explanation 
for this except that he had deviated from the True Path of the Guru, a statement 
wholl> unwarranted on every material count Or ma> be, Banda had developed an 
overbearing attitude towards his followers and thus gone against the Guru’s teach- 
ings leading to protest and murmur, if not the actual schism. 
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Governor at Lahore, Abdus Samad Khan, and reinforcing his troops 
by those of some Hindu hill-chief like the Rajas of Kiingra and 
Jasrota. asked him to pursue the Sikh forces relentlessly. This order 
was carried out. Banda gave an excellent account of his knowledge 
of warfare. However, the odds were heavily against him and he had 
to retreat to a fort he had recently improvised at the village of Gur- 
das-Nangal- very near the town of Gurdaspur. He dug up a moat 
around it and flooded it and the surrounding areas with water by 
diverting a nearby canal. But by now he was surrounded on all 
sides by the imperial troops. Nothing from without could find its 
way in. Often. the Sikhs would sally forth in small groups, gather 
grass for their animals and foodstuff for the besieged warriors and 
return to safety in the midst of a hail of bullets and arrows, leaving 
several of their ranks behind, wounded or dead. But this also could 
not last for long. They had to fall back -‘on oxen, and horses and 
other animals, and in the absence of fire-wood, were obliged to con- 
sume flesh raw, thus leading to dysentry and pmation”. “After a 
time, they stripped the bark of the trees, and their small shoots and 
thus filled their bellies.” “Some of them are believed even to have 
cut flesh from their own thighs, and eaten it". 

And yet, but for Binod Singh (who had developed differences 
with Banda over his tactics and wanted the Sikh forces to cut through 
the siege and face the enemy in the open), no one deserted his camp, 
and for several months (according to some historians, nine whole 
months) Banda resisted the pressure of all the military power that the 
mighty Moghal empire could muster against him. 

According to Khafi Khan, the fort at Gurdaspur (possibly he 
means Gurdas-Nangal) “was capable of holding fifty to sixty thou- 
sand horse and foot soldiers” and though trapped in the fort with 
little means of escape, “the infidels (i.e. the Sikhs) fought so Orecely 
that the army of Islam wai nearly over-powered. Over and over 
again»they showed the greatest boldness and daring and made noctur* 
nal attacks upon the imperial forces. Abus-Samed Dalor Jang, 
while lying in front of their poor (?) fortress was obliged to throw 
up an intrenchment for the defence of his force. He raised batteries 
and pushed forward his approaches. The siege lasted a long time, 
and the enemy... frequently made sallies into the trenches and killed 
many of the besiegers. To relate all the struggles and exertions of 
Abdua Samad and his companions in arms would exceed our bounds. 
Suffice it to say that the royal army in course of time succeeded in 
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cutting off from the enemy his supplies of corn and fodder and the 
stores in the fort were exhausted.”* 

Eight thousand soldiers arc reported to have succumbed to hun- 
ger and disease, thousands had been killed in daily clashes, the others 
were on the verge of collapse. In this condition, Banda decided to 
throw open the gates of the fortress which the imperial forces occu- 
pied on December 7, 1715, and Banda and his few hundred surviving 
stalwarts walked into captivity without any resistance or sign of 
regret. ‘‘Such was the will of the Guru,” opines a Sikh chronicler. 
“The man of miracles had been reduced to miserable straits, for he 
had set himself up abo\e the heads of his people— a posture that went 
totally against the grain of Guru Gobind’s teachings.” 

According to Khafi Khan, about three to four thousind of them 
were put to sword there and then (others say they were far fewer 
which is more believable) and their heads, stuffed with hay, and 
stuck upon spears, were taken out in a procession, led by Banda, 
dressed in a mock regal dress, seated on an elephant, and confined 
in an iron cage- lie was followed by 7-10 of his de\out followers 
(Khafi Khan puts their number at 1000) including his wife and 3 year 
old son, Ajai Singh (Khafi Khan puts his age at 7 to S years which 
shouldn’t be correct) on saddleless camels. And yet such was 
still Banda’s dread ‘‘that a Moghal officer was tied to him to plunge 
his dagger into his body if he tried to escape.” First, they were 
paraded through the streets of Lahore to the wild jeers and taunts of 
the crowd, throwing upon them heaps of dust and rocks from the 
house-tops and then taken to Delhi for presentation to the King- 
emperor, 

Sa)s Khafi Khan, ‘‘In the month of Moharram (Feb. 29, 1716) 
the prisoners and the stuffed heads armed at Delhi. The Bakshi, 
Itimadud-Daula Mohd. Amin Kb5n received orders to go out of the 
city, to blacken their faces and put wooden (mock) caps on the heads 
of the prisoners. ..to give a warning to all spectators.” All eye- 
witness accounts, however, are unanimous in proclaiming that "they 
(the Sikh prisoners) showed not the slightest sign of dejection or 
humiliation on their faces.” As they were taken out in the mock 
procession, "they seemed to be happy and cheerful, merrily singing 
their sacred hymns.” After the procession had passed before the 


• Muntakhabul-Lubiib , n, 1\ "’M 
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Emperor, orders were given for confining the Guru (i.e. Bands), his 
son (and wife) and two or three of his principal companions in the 
fort... Two or three hundred. ..were to be put to death every day* 
before the Kotwal’s officef and in the streets of the bazar.” Adds 
the author, “The men of Khatri caste, who were secretly members 
of the sea, and followers of the Guru, sought by the oiler of large 
sums of money to Mohd. Amin Khan and other mediators to save the 
life of the Guru (i e. Banda), but they were unsuccessful.” 

Every one of them was offered mercy if he would renounce his 
faith in favour of Islam, but not one son of Gobind betrayed the 
religion of his forefathers and to a man “underwent their fate with 
wonderful patience and resolution.” They even vied with one 
another for priority in death J Khafi Khan narrates the story of 
a young Sikh boy, who was forgiven by the emperor on the entreaties 
of his aged mother that her son was not a Sikh, but was driven into 
their camp by force and compulsion. But when the executioner, just 
about to sever his head, was handed over the orders of his release, 
the boy remonstrated angrily : — “My mother is a liar. I wish heart 
and soul to join my folio# beings in devotion to the Guru : send me 
quickly after my companions.” And so the young hero met with a 
a martyr's death. 

Three months later, on June 9, 1716 came Banda’s turn. “His 
life and that of his 26 companions had been spared for so long in 
order to get some intelligence about their treasure.” As if the humi- 
liation to which an erstwhile mighty enemy had been subjected was 
not enough for a crude and uncivilised regime, lie and his companions 
were again paraded through the streets of Delhi and taken to near 
Qutab Minar to circumambulate the tomb of Bahadur Sh4h as if in a 
homage. First, all of his choice companions, including Baj 5ingh 
and Ali Singh, were executed, one by one, in his presence. And last 
of all came his turn. “He was dragged from his iron cage, like a 
wild beast, and then dressed in a (mock) princely robe, embroidered 
with gold and a scarlet turban. The heads of his followers were 
paraded on pikes all around him.” fie was given the usuul choice 


• According to Ibral-ndma of Harisi, their bodies were hung up on trees on the 
oulskiits of Delhi. 

f Near the present day Hardmge Library and sery (.lose lo the Chandni Chowk 
of Delhi. 

t Ibral-nimd of Harm, P. 33-a. 
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between Islam and death, and Banda with all his heart chose death. 
“His (3-year old) son, Ajai Singh, was placed in his lap and he was 
asked to cut his throat.” Banda, it appears, refused. 1, “The 
executioner, thereupon, cut the child to pieces and thrust tk -pir. c; 
ing young heart into the father’s mouth, who stood unmoved : •• 
statue, completely resigned to the Will of God.” 

According to Siyarm Mutaklurin, Mohd. Amin Khan, one ol the 
Tribunal, struck by Banda’s extraordinary appearance, asked him why 
“a man who shows so much acuteness in his countenance at d has dis- 
played so much ability in his conduct should have been guilty of 
such horrid crimes.” Banda replied with the greatest composure : — 
“Whenever men become so currupt and wicked as to relinquish the 
path of equity and to abandom themselves to all kind of excesses, 
then the Divine Avenger never fails to raise up a scourge like me to 
chastise the race become so depraved; but when the me. sure of 
punishment has been filled, then he raises such a man > ”.i io 
punish him in return.” 

Banda's execution is narrated by contemporary rccoids a' the 
most horrible of all. “His eyes were cut out of their sockets or 1 by 
one. His hands and feet were then chopped ofT. His bods was then 
torn by red-hot pincers and finally his head was executed.” But, 
according to all historians, Muslim and other, he bore his tortutes 
with utmost equanimity and poise of the mind and soul. All the 
four brothers of Bai Singh died with him, as also All Singh and the 
other devout and choice Sikhs of Guru Gobind, and not one deserted 
his camp in the face of sure death. 


* "A History of tin' Siklti," by TcjS Singh etc. P.79. Si\ar-ul-Sf,iiiik!i,iiin ;P SO), 
Griffin, Cunningham and lalif (History of the Pom.'.h. P. 2X0), howes cr. assert 
that B.ind.i complied with the command without the slights 1 . hcs.t.r.on. Khali 
KhSn. however, leaves an allot native foi the executioner (Mi, n:,. klu.hu! I uhe.h. 
Vol n, Y 761). 

+ According lo Pi.ichin Panth P.uh.ish (p. 15'H. Banda was kept hhndcd fo: '"any 
days aficr which he was dragged behind a home-carriage and thus gave i.p the 
ghost, proclaiming all Ihc whi'c th it ' whoever hills me in whatever way wll meet 
with the same fate", and "this prophecy was fulfilled.” (As is well-known. I arukh- 
Siyar also was blinded by ihc Sayyad brothers «oon thereafter ( 1 ? 10 ), kcri in a 
dungeon for two months, with a Ivw strung found his reck io torture him and at 
last strangled to dc tthh P P P. gives, however, a wrong date for Banda \ execu- 
tion (Samvat 177, S, i c. 1721 A D I which does not tally with any of the eycw.mcss 
accounts l'ftrukh Sivai's death is also plicc.l by tips historian three vears later 
(i.e. 1724 A. D.) which iswiong. 
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Banda's Character 

Banda’s role in the Sikh struggle Tor freedom has been the 
subject of severe controversy. It is a fact that in the brief span of 
seven years, he had shaken a rule as vast and as firmly-rooted as the 
Moghal empire. From Karnal to Lahore* an area of over 25000 
square miles, was liberated, even though for a brief period of time. 
He had put to the sword atleast 50,000 people in battle. (History 
of the Sikhs, part II, H.R. Gupta, p. 37). In the history of the world, 
according to the same author, “he should not rank less than 
Alexander the Great, Changiz Khan, Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah 
Abdgli, or Napolean Bonaparte". He was the first empire-builder 
for the Sikhs and a great national hero for the Hindus, a scourge 
for the tyrants (but a man of compassion and generosity for the 
Muslims who supported his political cause, not his religion). Banda 
struck coins and proclaimed the sovereignty of the people in the 
name of the Guru. Such was the consternation that the King- 
emperor, Bahadur Shah, had to march in person against him, 
finding most of his subedars and generals in the area east of Lahore 
either murdered, displaced or cowed down. It is true that much 
devastation of village and town also took place in the process, people 
abandoned their hearths and homes in panic, blood flowed in 
torrents and excesses must have been committed by Banda and his 
men to settle scores of a whole century of persecution and humilia- 
tion not only heaped upon the Sikhs, but the majority people of 
Hindus and even a sophisticated liberal minority of the Muslims as 
well, like the Sufis and the Shias. And, after all, it was a war and a 
war between two unequals, the one side backed by the resources of a 
mighty empire, and the other supported only by the common, 
untrained and unequipped masses, though with a burning zeal of a 
newly-sprung and yet a persecuted fjith. The Hindu civilians 
helped Band! with money secretly, whenever they could, but they 
never joined his ranks in any large numbers. (In fact some of the 
Jfits, Rajputs and Bundhel&s fought against him along with the 
Moghal forces). Nor did the Muslims, except for some adventurers, 
inspired more by a desire for loot than to establish a soverign 
dominion of the entire people, irrespective of caste and religious 
faith. His excesses against the Muslim nobility and his partiality 
towards the Hindus and the cow may also have aliented their 
sympathies. And above all, the Moghal empire, inspite of all its 
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weaknesses, still had large enough resources to crush a sporadic 
rebellion confined to a comparatively small part of Hindustan. 

But it was Banda who, for the first time after Guru Gobind 
Singh, made his people taste the fruits of political freedom. But, 
it appears, he did not wholly imbibe the spirit with which the Gurus 
had invested the whole people with sovereignty, also making each 
of the constituents a full and equal partner in spiritual hope as much 
as in social and political ascendency. And for this reason, he could 
not keep in check some of his enthusiastic followers from building a 
personality cult around him, in spite of, as seems likely, his own 
aversion to it. It is a fact of history that though he may have 
discouraged it, and he died the noble death of a hero and martyr, 
disowning neither the Guru nor his faith to the last, the Muslim histo- 
rians, one and all, call him ‘Banda-Guru’. The report of Englishmen 
attached to the Moghal court also refer to him as the “rebel 
Gooroo”. It was believed also in the common mass, according 
to Khafi Khan, that he (Banda) “gave out that in the course of 
transmigration, which the Sikhs believe in and call avatar, he bad 
taken the place of the murdered Gobind, who had come to life in his 
body for the purpose of taking revenge.” But, these historians 
never suggest that he deliberately did so in order to divide the 
community or that it had any such effect on most of his followers. 

However, it must be conceded that something did happen some- 
where which must have irked the devout Sikhs of the Guru like, 
for instance, his innovation of a new war-slogan, “ Fateh Darshan" 
(or Fateh Daras as the Muslim historians point out, meaning 
“Victory to the Presence”) though as we have pointed out, it might 
have meant nothing more than “Victory to God’s Presence” or “to 
those who believed in God’s Presence.” Binod Singh’s desertion 
from the besieged fort of Gurdas Nangal may have been as a result 
of tactical differences, and Mata Sundri, the widow of Guru Gobind 
Singh, may have played no part in bringing about the schism (much 
less on the behest of the Emperor Farukh-Siyar). But that immedi- 
ately after Banda’s death, a serious sectarian cleavage should divide 
the Sikhs in his name, also cannot be explained away by the mere 
zeal of a few of his fanatical followers. Or may be, they did so 
for their own reasons and not for any lapse on Banda’s part. It has 
happened in history many times before: the followers misinterpreting 
the original creed after the death of a hero or prophet, and using it 
for their own political advantage. 
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Again : one can understand the vicious attacks of the Muslim 
historians, mostly courtiers of the empire or in the imperial pay, on 
the character of Banda, but why should the Sikh chroniclers, 
beginning with the most authentic Rattan Singh Bhangu do so, 
attributing his downfall ‘to the different and new turn he was giving 
to the Sikh movement, notably in regard to doctrine."* May be, 
it was only the difference of temperament which was being exagger- 
ated, Or, perhaps, this was the best way to explain away his 
defeat. 

And yet, when all is said, the same Sikh chroniclers credit him, 
to the end, with the forbearance, the patience and the religious zeal of 
a true Sikh and even with the miraculous powers bestowed upon him, 
according to them, by Guru Gobind Singh, on his decision “to stake 
his all in the name of his new faith and in defence of all the poor 
and the persecuted of our land." If he had deviated in any material 
respect from the chosen path of the Gurus, the Muslim historians 

would not only have recorded it with the greatest glee, but the 

Moghal rulers themselves would have also spared his life and even 
forgiven and honoured him to push further the division among the 
Sikhs. On the other hand, according to Rattan Singh himself, 

when finally surrounded on all sides in the fort of GurddvNangal, 
Banda spared himself no hardship, thus inspiring the rank 

and file with his utter devotion to the cause. “No one knew 
when u'd Banda drink water or eat food. Whenever asked, lie 
replied he was on a fast. Some thought he had spirits in his posses- 
sion, others that he had disciplined his body through yogic austeri- 
ties, or taken some such herb that he had controlled his appetite"* 
(and thus could live without eating). What is equally amazing is that 
when he asked his followers to lay down arms, not one disobeyed 
him and piled up their arms before him. and doors were opened 
unto the enemy to face a sure death. "All of them," continues 
Rattan Singh, "were reciting the hymn of the Guru saying, ' this 
world is transitory, the city of the dead, lie alone lives in truth, 
who lives in faith, contented and patient. Thus the) considered 
pain as pleasure, determined on giving up life, unafraid and with 
good cheer. But they also pronounced cuiscs on the vile Turks 


* One of the charges of a Sikh historian against Buid.is diet and dress is not only 
that he was a strict vegetarian, but also that he did not take wine (Suraj ParkUsh, 
Uttar Ain, Ans. XIII, p. 374) and did not wear black ! 
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(i.e. the Moghals) saying this rule will soon end, and that wherever 
the Khalsa will arise, they will depend only on God, be firm of faith 
and be afraid of no one.” 

Even the miserable death of Farukh-Siyar is attributed by the 
Sikh historian, Rattan Singh Bhangu, and others who follow him, 
to the prophecy uttered by Banda that “whosoever kills me and in 
whatever way will meet with the same fate.” Some of these chroni- 
clers even resurrect him to live a much longer and twice-wedded life. 
All this in Banda’s favour certainly would not have been said by the 
same Sikh historians who allege that Banda had. in the hour of 
victory, turned his face against the Guru and the Sikh doctrines. If 
so, why didn’t any of his immediate successors (he left behind a wife 
and a son, called Ranjit Singh) stake his claim to Guruship after 
Banda was no more, and why was it left to the others, far less known 
in the battle of freedom under Banda’s flag? 

Not only did Banda rouse the latent energies of his long suffer- 
ing people to bid finally for total sovereignty, he also tried even 
within the brief period allotted him by fate to ameliorate the lot 
of the poor, both through his charitable disposition and through the 
abolition of Zamindari. He also gave heart to the people to strike 
against an oppressive minority rule, by concerted action, daring 
and sacrifice. A small incident in this context may reveal how much 
he dared to transform the psychology of a sullen, terrified people. 
When a deputation of Hindus called upon him at Sadhaura, compla- 
ining against the tyrannies of Muslim landlords, he asked his body- 
guard to shoot the complainants. When questioned respectfully as 
to how the aggrieved deserved such a bloody treatment, he answe- 
red:— “You are so many and your oppressors so few. Is it not a 
shame that instead of dispossessing them, through a common, even 
if violent action, you should make a grievance of your own helpless- 
ness?” The complainants did as they were bidden to. And their 
example spread like a wild fire to other areas as well. 

Banda also was assured in his mind that the Sikhs, even though 
themselves in a minority, would win, because they would fight, as 
the Gurus had enjoined upon them to fight, in the name and on be- 
half of the whole people. His successes can be seen and appreciated 
only in this light, and also his humiliation and defeat. It is not 
necessary, as it often happens in the annals of the oriental peoples 
(the Sikhs not excluded) to look for extraneous causes either in a 
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nation’s periods of glory and pride or privation and suffering. It 
may be that the Sikbs were rudely shaken by Banda's total downfall 
as they must not unnaturally have been over-elated on his sudden, 
meteoric rise, thus crediting success to his miraculous powers and his 
defeat to their loss.* 

Perhaps it was the Guru, who, in his wisdom, had blessed Bandfi 
and his followers with both, the first to inspire the long-suffering 
people with a new moral hope of political ascendency and the second) 
to warn them unmistakably against an easy victory before receiving 
the baptism of fire and paying the full price for social and political 
liberty in blood and tears. For, the nation? that all the time are look- 
ing out for miracles without preparing themselves to become their 
worthy recipients, come to grief all-too-soon. To material success, 
as much as to spiritual illumination, there is no short-cut or an easy 
way out. 


* It is nowhere related what happened to the wife of Bands who was arretted with 
him. Possibly, she was executed. Dr. Guptl says, she was admitted into the harem 
of Durbir Khia Nazir (History of the Sikhs, Part II, P. 34). But at hat been Mid 
above, he bad married another wife, Slhib Kaur, who was left behind with hit ton 
called Ranjit Singh (tome call him Ajit Singh). They both retired into their origi- 
nal place in the Jammu mountains and teemed to have lived a piout, religious life. 
Ranjit Singh was succeeded by hit ton, Jujhir Singh and Zorlwgr Singh. The older 
Jujhar Singh assumed the pontiffship after hit father and he was succeeded by 
Fateh Singh with whose death the pontiffsbip patted on to the descendants of 
ZorXwar Singh, whose descendants, after a time, resorted to litigation to settle the 
problem of succession which, ultimately, went to Teja Singh, to be succeeded after 
a time by Sardool Singh who died on April 6, 1948. Hit son, Jitendrapll Singh 
(born October 2, 1944) now l.vet at Rohtak. The Perl of Blbi Bindl S in gh it 
situated about seven miles from Rifsi in the province of Jammu and bat a small 
jggir attached to it. The Derg is run strictly according to Sikh religious custom 
and ritual. 




CHAPTER XV 


LIFE-AND-DEATH STRUGGLE 

(1716—1768) 


The gruesome death of Banda left the Sikhs leaderless for a time. 
They could not believe how a man of his daring, sacrifice and near- 
miraculous deeds could come to such a tragic end. The shock was 
too overwhelming for some who, it appears, tried to explain it away 
by attributing his ultimate failure (if one may call it such) and brutal 
death to his having abandoned the true path of Guru Gobind Singh. 
This naturally led to a schism in the community, Banda’s immediate 
followers, now called Bandais, defending their hero to the hilt. Of 
course, when nations fail to achieve their objective with their outside 
adversaries, they are usually torn by civil strife and mutual recrimi- 
nations, instead of taking a dispassionate, rational, long-range and 
overall view of momentary defeat and preparing for success with 
renewed vigour, unity and resourcefulness 

On the occasion of Diwali of the year 1720, the matters came to 
such a pass that there were open fights in the holy precincts of the 
Harimandir in Amritsar*, between the more numerous followers of 


• According 10 Rattan Singh, the feud between Kihan Singh and the Bandais 
originated in the division of income of the Harimandir for the ten days of the fair 
that the former had organised on a payment of Rs. 10,000/- to the Moghal autho- 
rities. The Bandais had. he says, decided to pay more to the Moghals if they 
would permit them to hold the fair. According to him, the Pamh was not only 
divided among these two factions but several other minor sects as well, like the 
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tii 'i .'!' ' hulsS (the orthodox believers of Guru Gobind) led by 
k .1, ri oh, son of Baba Binod Singh, and Bandais, the stray 
t \ uatical followers of Banda, led by Mahant Singh and 
I ; ugh Kalal. However, the matters were settled through 
tiu- in. ..union of the elders in an unusual— and amusing— way 
which for a leadership fighting for statehood was, to say the 
least, primitive. Instead of thrashing out and resolving the 
differences of doctrine, (which it is stated had divided the two fac- 
tions) through expert advice and mature deliberation, it was decided 
that 1 wrestling bout be organised between M i ri Singh, son of Katun 
S'- ■ ■! Sangat Singh, son of Luhora Singh, and whosoever floored 

»' • > 1 1 1 d be considered to have won the doctrinal point! 

'n passions were rising high in a militant people, this 
way to laugh out the whole episode (which also shows, 

1 \i parties agreed to this queer arrangement, that the 

i .'.ere not fundamental, but only superficial and temporary), 
ippened that although Miri Singh threw’ Sangat Singh on 
!>■ !■ • the other party did not acknowledge defeat. The atmos- 
phere b.wame even more tense and so it was resolved to cast lots 
(agun a nrangely irrational way of settling a dispute of doctrine) to 
see wh -m th: Guru favoured in this factional dispute. Two pieces of 
pip.'r, one hearing the words, “Fateh Darshan” (Banda’s innovation) 
and f 1 other carrying “Wuhcguru-ji-ki-Fateh” (the orthodox S:kh 
war. i ■. ere cait on the waters of the holy pool at Har-ki-Fauri in 
Amr il i:r I or a time, to the consternation of all, both ot them 
se-mr l •-> sink, but suddenly the one bearing “Wahcguru ji-ki-I ateli” 
ro->’ : • the surface and amidst shouts of Sat Sri Akul, Jic Tatt Khaki 
won the .lay Some of the Bandais accepted this as the verdict of 
the Guru ft m on high, and led by Lahorfi Singh joined tbeir raaks. 
But th<' others indulged in a free fight in which their leader, Mahant 
Singh, v. is killed and the rest left the scene in disgust. 

r. s f • 

follower-." Oulah R ji, Gangu Shah, Babi Ilindal, etc. who were either follower* 
of the v i .mo >na\anJi, or derived their lineage from the Gurus’ clans like Sodhis. 
Bedu, Bhallas and Trehans. Others like Minis (descendcnls of Prithi Chand) and 
Dhir Malias had alread> been ex-communicated by Guru Gobind Singh. Hence 
their influence was minimal. Ram R3iyJs we r e ex-communicated before, bui on 
Rim Rids death. Guru Gobind Singh himself helped Ins widow fet i id of her 
Maxam ! r an I a rapporachement was arrived at. 
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It appears that in this state of confusion of ideals and lack of 
purpose, many Sikhs went back to their age-old profession of farm- 
ing, some entered state service or got their land-revenue excused. 
Some even were granted jag irs by the state, though the true followers 
of Guru Gobind Singh gathered under the banner of the Tatt KhalsS, 
refused to give up arms and lived either on loot or temple-incomes, 
or possibly on the secret help given them by the civilian Sikhs (called 
Khulasas*, or easy-going,) who didn’t observe the discipline of the 
Khalsa or the chosen ones of Guru Gobind Singh, 

It is, therefore, evident that it is the roaming armed bands of 
the Khalsa whose activities attracted the adverse notice of the autho- 
rities. Wearing blue, decked with all kinds of weapons, and afraid 
not to lay down their lives for the cause, they kept aloft the banner 
of resistance to the Moghal authorities, though from Banda’s death 
to about four years later, we do not hear of any major activities on 
their part either. Hearing of the feuds, Mata Sundri, the widow of 
Guru Gobind Singh, then residing at Delhi, deputed Bhai Mani 
Singh, highly-respected in the community for his devotion and learn- 
ing, to be the head-priest ( granthi ) of the Harimandir at Amritsar 
(1721)t who managed the affairs of the temple diligently and with 
great sense of devotion. With the income of the temple, he ran a free 
kitchen for the upkeep of the aged, the infirm and the handicapped 
and religiously kept all the savings with the local bankers. The 
factional strife came to an end and more and more people visited the 
sacred temple, especially on Baisakhi (April) and Diwali (in October) 
in peace and harmony. 

But the troubles of the Sikhs outside did not cease, even 
though their activities at this time were sporadic. The Sikhs 
were also watching for an occasion for the Moghal power to 
be weakened further in order to bid finally for their sovereign 


* They were later catted Sahjdharii, a term still used for all Sikhs who do not 
conform to the orthodox discipline of the KhSlsB, but believe in the ten Sikh Gurus 
and the Guru Granlh Sahib and conduct themselves socially and spiritually like 
any other Sikh. 

t A letter whose authorship is credited to him was written from Amritsar to 
MKtlji in (716, in which he gives a tragic picture of the disturbed conditions & the 
Sikhs having fled to the jung'es and wastes of the Panjfib. If that be so, he must 
have been appointed to this post five or six years earlier. 
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power.! It will thus be interesting to know what was happening in 
Delhi at this time. 

As we have seen, after the deposition and death by torture of 
Farukh-Siyar (1719 A. D.), a 20-year old grandson of Bahadur Shah, 
Rafi-ul-Darajat, then held in prison, was proclaimed King, though 
the real power remained with the two Sayyad Brothers. The puppet- 
King, however, died within three months of “consumption” and his 
younger brother, Rafi-ul-Daul£, came to the throne, under the title 
of Shah Jah£a II. He too was held almost like a captive by the 
Sayyad Brothers, and neither allowed to go to the mosque for Friday 
prayers, nor to go out hunting or talk to any of his courtiers except 
in the presence of one of the Sayyads, or the guardian appointed to 
keep a watch over him. In this climate of humiliation, he too passed 
away in a little over three months, of “dyscntry” and “mental dis- 
order.” A grandson of Aurangzeb, Neko Sera, proclaimed himself 
emperor, but was defeated and made prisoner and vast treasures of 
the Moghals fell into the hands of the Sayyad Brothers, though the 
division of spoils led to a bitter feud between them. On the death 
of Rafi-ud-DaulS, the Sa>yad Brothers called in another 18-year old 
grandson of Bahadur Shah (in October 1719) to become King, under 
the name ofMobammad Shah, who after assuming power got rid of 
one of the Sayyad Brothers, through murder, and the other one was 
taken prisoner after a fight and the King became a free sovereign to 
act on his own. 

If, therefore, we do not hear of any serious onslaught on the 
Sikhs at this time, it was not only because they needed time to reor- 
ganise their forces after a serious debacle, but also because the 
Moghal throne of Delhi itself had become a plaything in the 
hands of clever manipulators and naturally they could settle accounts 
with the Sikhs and others only after an emperor could consolidate 
his own position against his royal rivals and wily courtiers who had 
made him a helpless victim of their designs all these four years. 


f Abus Samad Khln, a Turlni nobleman & a great general, was appointed by 
Flmkh-Siyar Governor of PanjSb. to light the Sikhs. According to a Persian 
chrooicler, "he filled the extensive plain (of the PanjSb) with blood as if it were a 
dish.” He carried the title of "the Sword of the State.” He continued is his position 
upto 1726. was awarded "a mansab of 6000, a bedecked pdtkl, elephants, horses, 
ornaments of gold, jewels worn in the turban, a turban bedecked with gold, a 
pearl necklace St some parganas in the PanjSb as Jiglr" for his excellent services. 
Haklkai Bind, as quoted by N. K, Sinha in his Rite o/ tin Sikh po*er, P. 3 fn). 
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Moreover, the powerful Governor of the Panjib, Abdul Samad 
Khan Dilerjang,* was required by the Sayyad Brothers to take the 
field against the Pathans of Kasur, who had rebelled against the 
Moghal regime under Hussain Khan. With a force of eight to nine 
thousand horse under his command, he had expelled all officers of 
the Crown and levied contribution on the neighbouring territories. 
The General, Kutabud-Din, sent against him by the Panjab Governor 
was killed, his cavalry was dispersed, and all his baggage looted. 
The Governor, thereupon, marched personally against Kasur and 
scattered the Pathzln forces. But, hardly peace was restored that 
there were religious disturbances in Kashmir organised by a Mullah, 
Abdul Nabi, who demanded that henceforth “no Hindu be allowed 
to ride a horse, to wear white robes or turbans or bear arms, to 
visit gardens and fields except on stated hours or to bathe on certain 
days.” Many Hindus were mercilessly killed and their houses set on 
fire. Many had their noses and ears cut oft'; others were forcibly 
converted to Islam. Several thousand Shias were also killed and a 
large number of women taken away. Looting was also indulged on 
an extensive scale. Even the Governor, Ahmad Khan, who did not 
meet with the Mullah's wishes was attacked and his nephew and some 
of his other important officials done to death. The Mullah thereupon 
proclaimed himself ruler of Kashmir under the title of Dindar Khan. 
Delhi had to fight this fanatic usurper with great vigour, and it was 
after much bloodshed that the imperial forces could restore peace in 
Kashmir. 


* According to Pnncep. not only was reward offered foi Sikh heads, by Abdul 
Samad but there was sure death for all persons invoking the name of Guru Gobind 
(Origin of Sikh power, p. 4). Says M'gregor (History of the Sikhs sol. II, p. 113), 
"strict orders were issued to kill everyone bearing the name of Sikh, and 
rewards offered for their heads. In order to distinguish the Sikhs frem the other 
inhabitants of the PanjSb. all Muslims and Hindus were strictly enjoioed to cut off 
their hair and beards." The emperor’s edict '‘applicable to all parts of India, w-as 
to arrest every Sikh, wherever found, and if he didnot accept IsUmtokill him. 
For every Sikh head, a reward of Rs 25 - was to be given and for his capture alive, 
a sum of Rs. 100;-. Their pretty girls were to be reduced to concubines and others 
to be made scrvauls. When a Muslim died, his grave was to be dug by a Sikh or 
his Hindu sympathiser. For btgar (forced labour) in place of cobblers. Sikhs were 
to be employed.” etc. Sec also the letter of BhSi Mani Singh to Mats Sundri. 
“The Sikhs have repaired to the woods and wastelands. The Malechhas dominate 
the country. In all habitations, no young woman is safe. The Guru’s enemies 
have also ioineJ hands with them. HirulSiids report to Govt, on their movements 
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Though the emperor was trying to assert himself, he was weake- 
ned considerably by the jealousies and mean intrigues at the Court, 
the rampant corruption and the rebellious attitudes of the Viceroys 
of Deccan, Ajmer and Gujarat, and the rising demands of the turbu- 
lent and powerful Marathas on the Emperor. 

It was, therefore, left to the ingenuity of each provincial Viceroy 
to keep his own authority intact by whatever means available at his 
disposal. In a situation like the one now obtaining at the imperial 
capital, every provincial Governor tried to, if he could, fish in the 
troubled waters, and with this end in view, would not like to take 
chances, within his own territory, with any of the trouble-makers. 

In 1726, Abdul Samad Khan was replaced as Governor of 
the Panjab b> his more ruthless son, /akrna Khan, also known 
as "Khan Bahadur.” And the first task under instructions of the 
emperor he undertook himself was to show his utter callousness 
and contempt for the Sikh life. It appears, the Sikhs had, in the inter- 
vening decade of peace (1716 26), reorganised their forces and 
harassed the Moghal authorities from their hide outs in the forests 
and the bushy wastes of the Central tracts. Sometimes, they would 
fall upon the Government treasury, at other times on the rich Zamin- 
dars and other notables. But the Hindus were generally spared 
from these drcpiJations, as also women of every community. And 
the poor, if not hclpled, were never touched. 

The Khan Bahadur now gave orders that the Sikhs be hunted 
out wherever they be. A price was put on the head of each Sikh, 
and whosoever was captured from country or town wj> put to death 
in Nakhds, the horse- market of Lahore. Their severed heads were 
exhibited in pyramids to put terror into the minds of the onlookcis 
The Sikhs called them "Shahid Ganj" or, the "Treasure trove of 
Martyrs.” In this atmosphere of ruthless persecution, the Sikhs had 
no option but to leave their hearths and homes and retire to the 
woods, subsist on roots and grass, or whatever vegetation they 
could lay their hands upon. The only redeeming feature was the 


F. N. Contd. 

etc. (Aj quoted in Trumpp's Adi Granth’i translation, edited by Gum Harnim 
Singh Ballabh. intr XIX, I960), though it is dated Amritsar, Apr it 1716. while 
according to all reliable authorities, Bh.ii Mam Singh took over tin; custodianship 
of the Amritsar temple in 1721. 
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help the peasantry by and large rendered them secretly by giving 
them individual refuge or sustenance in times of dire need. 

It is in these days that the stirring couplet “ Raj karega Khalsa, 
Aki Rah'e Nfi Koe : Khuar hoe sab milengi, bachi sharan Jo hoi :* 
(recited in all Sikh congregations upto the present day) came into 
vogue. The continuous, uninterrupted reading of the Guru Granth, 
called the Akhand Path also was resorted to in these days of stress 
(it has now become a part of the Sikh ritual). A new, manly voca- 
bulary was given currencyf among the Sikh guerrillas which 
showed with what brave face and heart they had accepted the 
challenge of their persecutors. 

In the year 1726, a Sikh of high religious repute, Tara Singh, who 
had fought several battles under Banda and rendered whatever -assis- 
tance he could with his small band of 22 volunteers to his community 
in distress, was pounced upon by a large Moghal force, sent by 
Zakrija Khan from Lahore, and he alongwith each one of his associa- 
tes was done to death. The Sikhs lost no time in taking revenge. 
Royal troops carrying revenue chests to Govt, headquarters at 
Lahore were looted in the Majha area for several years. These 
attacks were carried on relentlessly, much to the discomfiture and 
humiliation of the Govt, caravans bringing horses for Govt, troops 
from Kabul were pounced upon and the horses snatched for the use 
of the Sikh free-booters. These actions were, however, so sudden 
and swift that before the attackers could be confronted by Govt, 
troops, they had already vanished into the forests or the hills and 
dunes. 

*! It means. “The Khalsa shall ru'c, and no one will challenge their authority. 
Humiliated in defeat, all will join their ranks and he alone will be saved who seeks 
ihcir refuge." It is a part of Tonkhfih Xdmd by Bhai NandlSI, the well-known court- 
poet of Guru Gobmd Singh [Abo sec last Appendix] 

t Parched grams ichhoU ) were called "almonds"; onions were termed "silver 
coins" (rupa), stale hard loaf was called "sweet bread" {niitthd parsadi), to go 
hungi> was "to be intoxictcd", to die was to "invade" (the citadel of Death) 
(charlm karnd). a young Sikh was called 1 a snake" ( bhujangi ); to fine a man was 
"to employ him for wages'” ( TankhJh lug-ini): to ride a donkey was to "nde the 
back of the police-chief" ( ThdntJdr ). A single person became sa»d Idkh (1,25.000), 
and feminine names and concepts were changed into masculine (Hola for Holi etc ) 
and contempt for money expressed by railing it Mdyd and a silver-rupee coin as 
rfamr.i (petty pennv). Now these terms are used mostly by the free-lance Nibangs. 
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Frustrated, the Government tried to buy peace. The Lahore 
Governor sent his emissaries, in March 1733, in their hide-out at 
the foothills of the Shivalik range to offer a Jdgir and a Nawabship 
to the Sikhs. The first reaction of the Sikhs was to reject it uncere- 
moniously. But later, after a hot discussion, it was agreed to take 
the Govt, at its word and try the pursuits of peace for a while. 

But now, the trouble arose as to which person should be invested 
with the honour. Such was the urge for self-effacement in those days 
that one after the other, everyone rejected the offer. DarbSra Singh, 
their Chief, refused it saying, “the Guru promised us sovereignty. 
We cannot be content with a mere Nawabi." Others said it was a trick 
of the Moghal to divide the fraternity where all were equal and no 
one was superior to the other. All eyes were now riveted on one 
Kapur Singh, a devout and self-effacing Sikh, who was waving 
a large fan over the assemblage at this time. “Why not elevate him, 
our faithful and humble associate, if no one else is willing to accept 
the offer, “ the leaders yelled with one voice. But Kapur Singh 
stood adamant, saying, “I would not give up the privilege of serving 
my fellow-men. What is a Nawabi before the honourable occupation 
I’m already engag;d in ?” When pressed hard on all sides, he 
agreed, but on the condition that five Sikhs should touch with their 
sacred feet the Royal Command, both in order to reject it with 
contempt and also to sanctify it for acceptance.* This was done, 
and Kapur Singh became a NawSb.j and, as will be seen, proved his 


• Pr*;hin Panlh ParkSsh, P. 214 

t Born in 1697, Kapur Singh, a Virk Jit of Faizalpur, had developed martial quah- 
ties from an early age. Even before he was invested with Nawabship, he had shown 
his mettle as a leader (next only to Darbiri Singh whose Jathi or hand he had 
joined) and distinguished himself both as a warrior and as peace-maker Such, 
was, however, his humility that even after he was made the Nau8b, he continued 
to serve in the communiiy-kitchen Kapur Singh died in 1751, appointing JassA 
Singh AhluwStiS to succeed him as the Jathedar (leader) of the Panth. KapOr Singh 
was later known as the founder of the Faizalpurii or Singhpuril mi sal as well. It 
is said by Sikh historians that “there was not a part of his body two inches wide 
which did not bear the mark of a wound suffered in battle'’. According to Latif, 
“he was undoubtedly (he most distinguished of the Sikh leaders who paved the 

way for the greatness of the nation as an indigenous ruling power He 

converted a large number of people, jats, carpenters, weavers, chhatns and others 
to the persuation of Govind and the religious aspect in which he was held was so 
great that institution into the Pdhul of the Guru with his hands was considered a 
great distinction. It was he who first organised the Sikh forces into Buddha Dal 
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mettle and sagacity as the supreme leader in peace as much as on the 
field of battle. However small the significance of this episode, it none* 
theless gave a chance to the Sikhs to go back to their homes and settle 
down in their age-old occupations of agriculture or trade. But the fire 
once lit to become a sovereign people did not die in the hearts of the 
vanguard.who utilised the brief opportunity of peace to organise them* 
selves under Nawab Kapur Singh into an army of elderly veterans 
called the Budha Dal. The young Sikhs, however, organised under their 
own banner and were called Taruna Dal. Being raw and inexperi- 
enced though full of zeal for the faith and the spirit of adventure, 
it was hard to maintain discipline among them. Hence it was decided 
a year later (1734) to establish five centres (*) for them at Amritsar, 
each with its own drum and flag, and composed of not more than 
2000 men. Anyone could join any of these bands and also leave it 
at will and join another. No one was given any salary and all 
dined in a common kitchen. The discipline was strict. No one could 
leave for home, without due leave, and whatever was brought in 
(either through temple-offerings or the Jagir or the help rendered 
by civilians) was kept in the common treasury. Nawab Kapur Singh 
was in the over-all charge of both the Dais, and such was his awe 
and respect that his word was law for everyone. 

It appears, soon the young soldiers became restive and started 
marching not only through Bari-Doab, but also went right upto 
Hansi and Hissar levying taxes and gathering tribute. Zakriya 
Khan tried to prevail upon Nawab Kapur Singh to get the Singhs 
recruited in the imperial army or to let them settle down in the 


F. N. Contd. 

and Taruna Dal and later welded them both into Dal Kh&lsi but for which the 
Sikhs would hive been scattered into insignificant splinter groups. Inspite of all 
this power and prestige, he alwa>s remained humble and considered himself only 
one among the many illustrious sons of the Guru. This is no better exemplified 
than in his refusal to make his leadership hereditary. After him he appointed 
JassS Singh KaUI to lead the Panth. he being considered the ablest of them all. 

• The five bands of the youth were led by (1) Deep Singh Shahid (II) Prem Singh 
and DHaram Singh Khatris (lii) DaswandhS Singh (iv) Bibis Kihan Singh and 
Binod Singh and (iv) Bir Singh and Amar Singh, both Mazhabi Sikhs. They were 
headquartered in Amritsar at RSmsar. Bibeksar, Lachhman-sar, Kaul-sarand 
Santokh-sar. It will be seen that leadership of e\ery caste was repre.e tied in these 
Jalh&s, including the so-called untouchables. 
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revenue-free lands in the villages. Both the suggestions were spurned 
by the community at their Diwali get-together in 1735. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, cancelled their Jagir, and both sides came in conflict 
with each other. Lakhpat Rai, the Chief Minister of the Khan 
Bahadur, dispersed the Budha Dal from Bari Doab and it was 
obliged to take shelter in the MSlwa region. Here they punished 
Sirhind once more, and helped Ala Singh (the founder of the Patiala 
state) to extend his territory. On their way back, however, they 
were attacked by Diwan Lakhpat Rai, at Basarke. near Amritsar, 
with a force of seven thousand, and defeated. This brought the 
Taruna Dal into action, who pursued the victorious Moghal army 
and engaged them in a grim battle near Lahore, inflicting heavy 
losses and killing two important Commanders and a nephew of 
Lakhpai Rai. 

The Lahore Government was so much alarmed as a result of 
this action that they took possession of the Central Temple of 
Amritsar and no Sikh was allowed to visit or go near it. Large-scale 
arrests of Sikhs were also affected and a proclamation issued that no 
one should offer them shelter or help of any kind, and whenever a 
Sikh is found, he should be handed over to the Government. Thou- 
sands of Sikhs fell victim to this compaign of genocide. 

But the gruesome martydom of the venerable Bhai Mam Singh,* 
the pious and learned custodian of the Harimandir at Amritsar in- 
flamed the passions of the Sikhs as perhaps nothing else could. Mani 
Singh had taken permission from Government to celebrate the 
Diwali festival on a payment of Rs. 5,000 for a ten-day fair. The 
Sikhs trekked in large numbers from all over to gather at their holy 
shrine, but the Government in the meantime changed ns mind and 
tried to molest and terrorise the pilgrims on the way, by sending out 
a strong force under Lakhpat Rai, the Diwan. The fair was, therc- 


• Born in Kaibowll near Sunim in the PaliilS distt, he was cniruvcJ to Guru Teg 
Bahadur's care when he was only five. He look rahul at the hands or Guru 
Gobind Singh. In 1704, M«:« Sundri and S4h:b Devi were escorted hy him to 
Delhi when the tenth Guru abandoned Anandpur. In I705-fi. he brought them 
back to DamdamI Slhib where be wrote the new recension of the Adi Granlh. as 
dictated by Guru Gobind Singh. In 1721, he was appointed the custodian and head 
priest of the Amritsar central temple by MCtA Sundri Lauf gives 1723 A D. as 
bis date of martyrdom, GyUni Gyin Singh & Dr. Gands Singh place it in Nov. 
17J8, Bhfi K«ban Singh in 1737. His age at martyrdom is g,vcn by some writers as 
niotty, and his date of birth placed in 1314, and death in 1634. 
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fore, very thinly attended and Bhai Mani Singi), it is said, not 
being able to gather enough offerings, after defraying the expense of 
the fair, could not pay the Government dues. He was, therefore, 
arrested and on his refusal to accept Islam (a choice that was offered 
to him) was cut up limb by limb (1738). (*) A companion of his, 
Diwan Singh, was broken on the wheel. So much was the shock of 
this gory event felt in the community that they pledged to avenge it on 
the state apparatus on a scale that would shake it to its roots. Their 
choice forces retired to the Lakhi forest, the sandy dunes of 
Rajasthan, or the Shivalik hills and waited for their opportunity. 

And this opportunity they got early next year (1739) when NSdir 
Shah, the ruler of Persia, invaded India via Kabul. All through 
the Panjab upto the gates of Lahore, Nadir’s armies savagely ravaged 
the country freely using both fire and sword at all places. A bitter 
fight ensued at Eminabad between Kalandar Khan, the deputy to 
the Viceroy of Lahore, commanding a force of ten thousand horse 
and Amir Khan, a dependent of Nasir Khan, Moghal Governor of 
Peshawar, who had submitted earlier to Nadir Shah. Kalandar Khan 


* As the Sikhs to date repeat in their congregational prayer (see Appendix) all the 
terrible events of carnage at this time ("remember those who were cut up limb-by 
limb, were sawn alive or broken on the wheels "etc), there is no reason to dis- 
believe that Bhai Mani Singh was tortured to death. But that he couldn’t gather a 
paltry sum of Rs. 5,000/- if not from the fair, then from his bankers or otherwise, 
or refused to pay Government dues which brought about his horrible cod cannot 
be believed in good conscience. Sohan Lai's evidence that he was punished for 
converting other people (possibly including Muslims) to his faith may be more 
nearer the truth. The Sikh version (see PtSchin Panth ParkSsh, P. 223) that Mani 
Singh was cut up limb-by-limb because of a curse that the Sikhs had pronounced 
upon his head, years ago, when he tried to re-arrange the contents of the Guru 
Granth and separate the Guru's Word from that of the Hindu and Muslim 
Bbaktas, is also a very facile explanation. Though such a copy accredited to Bhii 
Mani Singh is lying at Nttnded, it should also be noted that there is no place for 
curses or omens in the Sikh credo. Even if the copy accredited to Mani Siogh 
is genuine, it didnot find acceptance of the Panth and the matter ended there. 
Ultimately, it was not their curses on the Moghals or the Afghfns but their suffer- 
ings and mighty endeavour that brought the Sikhs to power. This episode is a 
further witness to the fact that being ungble to explain the death, by torture, of a 
highly pious leader of their faith, the Sikhs have invented the unbelievable theory 
of the Guru's or the Sikhs' curse (just as in the case of Banda Siogh) having brought 
about his death by torture. Martyrs suffer and sacrifice their life not because they 
are cursed, but because they are blessed by God to blaze the trail for others, through 
their high idealism and nobility of character, for which they deliberately invite 
suffering on their heads for a great cause. 
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was killed and much carnage ensued. Zakriyd Khan was so much 
demoralized and terror- tricken by this episode that after having ad* 
vanced about fifteen miles outside Lahore, he hastily retreated to his 
capital with all his force of twenty thousand horse. The Persian 
army pillaged all the towns and villages on its way to the Panjab 
capital and massacred the inhabitants. When they met the armies 
of the Lahore Governor after fording the Ravi, a grim battle ensued 
in which the Lahore Chief was “completely routed and repulsed with 
great slaughter”. After putting up a half-hearted defence, the 
Governor sent an emissary to Nadir Shah, begging for clemency. 
The latter agreed to receive the Governor personally and the deal was 
settled for Rs. 20 lakhs (raised both from the State treasury and rich 
citizens of Lahore) besides a large number of elephants. Lahore was 
thus saved from massacre and spoliation. Zakriya Khan was con- 
firmed as Governor of Panjab and his brother accepted in Nadir’s 
employment. The Sbah also struck a gold coin at Lahore, and thus 
adding the Panjab to his realms, marched towards Delhi, desolating 
the Panjab all along the road. 

What happend later — the utterly humiliating defeat at Karnal of 
the Moghal army consisting of 1,50,000 horse, 500 pieces of artillery 
and vast numbers of irregulars and a huge elephant corps at the 
hands of the far less numerous though better-trained and more 
hardened in battle Persians— is well-known to the students of Indian 
history. The Moghal Commander-in-chief, Khan-i-Dauran KhSn. 
died in action. Saadat Khan, the Viceroy of Oudh, wa9 taken prisoner. 
At least ten Indian Princes of eminent rank, with one hundred nobles 
and thirty thousand soldiers, lay dead on the battle-field. Three days 
after the defeat of his armies, the Moghal emperor of India marched in 
a procession to the victor’s camp to offer his formal submission. This 
pleased Nadir Shab so much that as his intention seemingly was not 
to seat himself on the throne of Hindustan but according to his letter 
sent to Emperor Mohammad ShSh of Delhi on the eve of his attack 
*to drive the infidels (i.e. Marathas) to the abyss of hell' (for having 
imposed tribute on the dominions of the King of Musalmans), he 
•greed to confirm the Emperor of Delhi in his dominions on payment 
of 250 million rupees as indemnity for the war. And so long as this 
payment was not made, he was to remain in honourable confinement 
in his zenind (or the harem) guarded by the Persion soldiers.* 

* Says Mobd. Latif : - “Poets, musicians and nautch sirls took up more time of th7 

emp er o r (Mohammed Shah) than affairs of the state. Nadir’s letter was not aas* 
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In the meantime, the Indian army was to remain without its 
officers and the Persians were allowed to remove every piece of ord- 
nance, and seize the jewel office, including the world-famous Koh-i- 
Nur* and the jewel-studded Peacock-Throne, besides the precious 
royal wardrobe. The keys of the Red Fort were also demanded and 
obtained by the Persians, thus putting themselves in control of all 
that the Moghal King could call his own, including his life and 
numerous wives. 

After conducting the King to the royal palace in a procession 
and welcoming him profusely, the Emperor laid at Nadir’s feet all 
that the Moghals had accumulated in gold, silver and precious 
stones through generations. His Ministers and courtiers followed 
suit. Nadir paid his soldiery their arrears of pay and gratuity lavishly 
(though cunningly enough in his own coin). It appears all would 
have gone well but for the massacre of some of the Persian soldiers 
(their number is put at 3000) by a Delhi mob. Even Nadir Shah 
himself was fired upon. This so infuriated the victor that unsheathing 
his sword, he ordered a general massacre of all its citizens — men, 
women and children— till in half a day the streets of all of Delhi were 
drenched with blood, and the city littered all over with corpses. 
Every building of consequence was destroyed or set upon fire. About 
1,50,000 people were killed by the early afternoon like dumb sheep. 
Thousands of Hindus killed themselves along with their whole fami- 
lies to escape dishonour. Thousands threw themselves into the wells. 


F. N. Contd. 

wercd for full two vcars; he sent another while on his way to India. The emperor 
threw it into the wine (he was drinking then), quoting a line from Hafiz, “let this 
meaningless document be drowned in the sparkling wine". "His son from a Hiodu 
dancing girl, (who succeeded him later) was (also) a true son of his parents ... He 
extended his Zcn£nS (harem) so that it occupied a space of a mile. He lived ip, gar- 
dens for one or two months at a time and would remain without sscing the face of 
any male being for a week together". 

History of the Panjib, P. 220 

* Lit. the mountain of light. This w orld-famous diamond 'Originally of 139 carats, 
is said to have been the property of warrior Arjun of the Mahibhirta fame and of 
the Mab&rlj&s Karan and Vikramaditya of antiquity. But, it surfaces in history in 
1628 A.D. when Mir lumlH of Golcandi presented it to Sbih Jahfin (Possibly it 
was mined in Golkandl itself). It continu'd with the Moghal Kings thereafter, 
till it was looted by Nadir Shah by a trick of exchanging turbans with Mohammad 
Shah, (the defeated Moghal King of Delhi). The latter had pretended its having 
been lost, but Nadir Shah coming to know that he kept it always tucked in his 
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Nothing precious that the Persians could lay their hands upon was 
spared. It is only aficr he was implored most abjectly by some of 
the Moghal king's courtiers, rubbing their noses in the dust that 
Nadir Shah put his sword in the scabbard and the general massacre 
was stopped.} 

But such was the carnage that when Nadir was implored to put 
an end to it by the Moghal emperor and his courtiers, they said to 
him “Not a soul has been spared by your Majesty’s avenging 
sword. If it be your wish to carry on the destruction any further, 
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turban, exchanged turbans with him and thus appropriated the Koh-i-Sur as well. 
Through Nadir’s grandson, Shah Rukh Mirza, it fell into the hands of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali and from him it came to Shah Shujfih, King of Kabul. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh acquired it from the latter on promise of aid to rc:ovcr his throne, 
(which promise, as we shall see later, was kept). When the British conquered the 
Panjib, they appropriated this jewel also for the British Crown. It was cut into 
four pieces and still decorates the crown of the feringi monarchs. Its value was 
once reported to be half a day’s expense of the whole world. According to Osborne, 
originally it was one and a half inches long and an inch wide. (Ranjit Singh, 
P. 13). 

The Peaccok Throne (Takht-i-Ttloos) studded w ith \cry large and preuYus stones 
which is now lying in the imperial treasury in Tchrin is claimed by the Iranian 
Govt, as the replica of the throne looted by Nadir Shah, and not the ongina! one. 
whose whereabouts they claim not to know. This may, however, just be a ruse for 
the unwary to escape its return to the Indian people, otherwise it is hard to beheve 
that a highly-prized and sought-for treasure like this should go untraccd for two 
centuries after its being looted by Nadir Shah and taken back to Iian u ith great 
care and precaution. 

t Lest it be construed that we in India, given the opportunity, were n< t up ib!c of 
meting out this kind of treatment to cur Hindu co religionists w nhin Jnd. a, ti c 
following account, only five years later (1744). of the Maratha invasion of Bengal 
may be cited. Say's the BangSli Poet GangSram' - "The b'lrgis ( Maratha horsemen 
or bdrglrs) came up and encircled them (the fleeing villagers) in the plain. They 
snatched away gold and silver, rejecting all else. Of some people they cut off the 
hand, of some the nose and cars; some they killed outright. They dragged away 
the beautiful women, tying their fjnge r s to their neck with ropes After looting in 
the open, they entered the villjgcs; after burning the villages, they roamed on 
all sides, plundering. Some victims they tied with their arms twisted behind them. 
Some they flung down and kicked with their shoes. 1 hey constantly shouted “give 
US rupees, give us rupees”. When they got no rupee, they filled their victims* 
nostrils with water and drowned them in tanks. Some were put to death by suffo- 
cation. Those who had money gave to the b«rgi\\ those who had none gave their 
lives." (Oxford History of India, P. 466) 
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infuse life into the dead and renew the slaughter.” Nadir stopped 
further bloodshed in Delhi immediately but “on some trivial pretext 
put to the sword six thousand inhabitants of Moghalpura and thou- 
sands were slain in the villages adjoining Delhi. In the royal market, 
where the tumult had first arisen, he had the noses and ears of seven 
hundred persons, seized indiscriminately, cut off.” 

Not content with what he had been offered voluntarily, Nadir 
now proceeded to plunder every valuable still left in the personal 
possession of the king, in his treasury or with his nobles, courtiers 
and wealthy citizens, no matter what methods he had to employ. 
Threats, torture and intrigue were fully pressed into service to 
disgorge priceless treasures of great beauty, value and antiquity. 
Fear, death and shame stalked the imperial city as never before. 

Large contributions were levied also on the governors of provin- 
ces and the total wealth carried back by Nadir has been estimated 
variously between seven and seventy crores of money, besides jewels, 
furniture, rich dresses, and a very large number of elephants (1000), 
horses (7000), and camels (10,000). As has been stated already, 
every soldier was rewarded and all their arrears paid to the tune of 
Rs. 20 crores. His officers carried away treasures worth about 10 
crores, (though the Shah while crossing the Chenab on the way back 
home caused every soldier and officer to be searched and to seize all 
the valuables they were carrying with them). 100 eunichs, 130 
writers, 200 smiths, 300 masons, 100 stone-cutters and 200 carpenters, 
besides many beautiful women, were also carried back home. 

A treaty was drawn up between him and the Moghal king ceding 
all the territories north-west of the Indus, including Kabul, Sind, 
Thatta, and the four districts of the Panjab, Cbahar Mahal, lying 
near the Jehlum river, to the King-emperor of Persia. At Lahore, 
he collected a crore of rupees from Zakriya Khan, the Governor of 
Lahore.* 

In the confusion caused by the invasion of Nadir Shah, the.Sikhs 
built a mud-fortress at Daliwal to the north-west of Amritsar on the 
banks of Ravi, in the midst of thick forests, for refuge and retreat 
at the time of need. The whole of the upper Bari Doab was by them 


* It may be of interest to note that the same Nadir Sbih, the terror aad scourge of 
Asia, became mad a few years later, got the eyes of his own son torn out of their 
sockets in a fit of rage, and was assassinated by his soldiers, at the instigation of his 
own nephew 1 
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asked to pay tribute. When Nadir’s forces, carrying enormous booty 
passed though these areas on their way back home, marching slowly 
due to the heat of May, the Sikhs pounced upon them t time and 
again, and divested them of a sizable amount of their treasures. 
They also rescued many women and artisans whom the invaders were 
taking alongwith them. 

A little later, the rear of the Nadir's forces was attacked on the 
Chenab, during the days of heavy rainfall. The Sikhs pursued them 
right till the day they left the shores of India. Nadir was much per- 
turbed to hear of all this ard asked Zakriya Khan, Governor 
of Lahore, (who was escorting him out of the Panjab) where from 
had these “barbarians” descended, who could dare challenge his 
might with such impunity. Replied Zakriya Khani:— “They are a 
group of faqirs, founded by Nanak, a miraculous man, who come to 
visit their sacred tank at Amritsar twice a year and then disappear 
into nowhere. “Where do they live?” demanded Nadir Sbfih, "On 
the saddles of their horses,” replied Zakriya Khan. “Be warned, 
therefore,” said Nadir perceptively, “For, they seem to smack of 
sovereignty. They might occupy your lands before long.”* 

Zakriya was much incensed at this rebuke and took redoubled 
measures to suppress the rising force of the Sikhs as bard as he 
could, t 

Immediate orders were issued to all headmen of the village 
communities not to allow refuge to the Sikhs on any pretext. Their 


* Also see Foster, Travels, I, 272. 

According to Pr5;hin Panth Parkaih (pp. 231-32), the reply cf the Khan Bahadur 
was "Wc donot know where to find them ? They eat as they run, and sleep on 
galloping horse-backs. Wc tyrannise over them, they find peace in it. Th'-y seem 
to need no water in summer nor warm their limbs in winter. They grind not their 
corn, nor know the taste of salt or butter. A single man fights like a hundred and 
they fear not death for the sake of their faith. ..And though founded by NCnak as a 
sect of faqirs, they seek to avenge themselves on all who they think have brought 
barm to their 9th Guru and the four sons of the last one. Nadir said, "you are 
getting only what you deserve. But such people cannot live without sovereignty”. 
According to M’gregor (part II, p. 115), the conqueror (Nadir) after hearing the 
report smiled and said - "They ought to be destroyed and their country seized.” 
|Tbe British historians are of little use for this period (1716-38). They seem to 
have beard little or nothing of them for a whole generation. The Muslim historians 
also by and large skip this period. So our account is based mostly on Sikh sources, 
tbe most reliable of which is Rattan Singh’s Panth Parkgsh, or accounts based on 
it. or on Ibrat Nlm* by Ali-ud-din. 
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hide-outs were combed mercilessly time and again to hunt them out. 
Men, women and children were butchered in large numbers anywhere 
they were found, for no other reason but the fact of their being 
Sikhs. 

Price was put on their heads. Anyone giving reliable information 
of their whereabouts was paid Rs. ten, but this prize was increased 
five times if a Sikh was brought to the QSzi’s court, dead or alive. 
Anyone could plunder their homes. Anyone giving them shelter was 
punished with death. Anyone giving them food was forcibly conver- 
ted to Islam. They were hunted like wild beasts; thousands who refu- 
sed to be converted to Islam were put to death.* Many Hindu and 
Muslim chautlhris earned a name for themselves with the administra- 
tion for their merciless slaughter of the innocent Sikhs. Notable 
among these were Karma of village Chinna, Rama Randhawa of 
Talwandi, Sahib Rai of Nowshera Dhala, and Massa Rangbar of 
Mandiali. Some of them brought cart-loads of Sikh heads to the 
Governor at Lahore. 

But, the worst and most heinous crimes were committed by Massa 
Ranghar. He was put incharge of the sacred Sikh temple at Amritsar 
by the Governor, and he converted the holy of the holies into a 
dancing hall. He smoked and drank within the precincts of the inner 
sanctuary and converted its surrounding precincts into a stable. 

When this heart-rending news spread, two devout Sikhs from 
Jaipur, Mehtab Singh (originally of Mirankot) and Sukha Singh of 
Mari Kambo took upon themselves to avenge this gross insult to 
their cherished faith. 

In August, 1740, they reached Amritsar and under the disguise 
of Muslims come to pay their land-revenue, they entered the precincts 
of the temple and made straight for the sanctuary where they saw 
Massa being entertained to music by a nautch-girl. While Sukha 
Singh guarded the entrance, Mehtab fell like a wounded tiger on 
Massa with his drawn sword and chopped his head off. Before the 
royal guards could recover from the shock, the assailant and his com- 
panion had fled. 

Zakriya Khan was cut to the quick on hearing this and he collec- 
ted all the chowdhries of the parganis round Amritsar to help him 
trace the culprits in return for a high prize. 


• Gordon, History of the Sikhs P. 50.. PrSchin Panth Park Ash, pp. 232-33. 
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It was left to Harbhagat, the leader of the breakaway Niranjani 
sect of Jadiala, to volunteer to accomplish this job. He had helped 
the Government earlier also in this treacherous activity. Mehtab 
Singh’s village, Mirankot, was surrounded under the command of 
Nur-ud-Din. He could not be found there but his child-son, R3i 
Singh, was wounded in a combat between Harbhagat and Natba 
Khaira, who tried to intercede on behalf of the innocent child. 
The child was left for dead, but he later revived and became the 
father of Rattan Singh Bhangu (author of Panth Parkash in verse) 
whose record of Sikh history is about the most reliable about this 
period, being based on eye-witness accounts. 

The timely assassination of Massa gave heart to the Sikhs, and 
though they refused to oblige the enemy by venturing out of their 
hide-outs in large numbers, individual Sikhs made history by challen- 
ging governmental authority in the open. 

One of them was BotS Singh, a Sandhu Jat of Bharana, who 
alongwith a Ranghreta Sikh, Garja Singh, brought much ridicule on 
the head of the administration. Inspite of the Government’s ban 
on the Sikhs to visit Amritsar, these two would time and again 
come to have a dip in the holy tank and then disappear into the 
bushes near Taran Taran. Not content with this hide-and-seek 
affair, Bota decided to plant himself on Grand Trunk Road, near 
Serai Nuruddin, and started collecting tolls from all the passersby. 
He charged one dnnd per cart and one paisa per donkey-load. And 
such was the fear he had instilled in the people’s minds that no one 
dared refuse. When no one stopped him, he informed the Governor, 
through a comtemptuous letter of his new avocation.-l The Governor, 
highly incensed, sent a force of one hundred horse to arrest him. 
But, the two Sikhs refused to surrender and died fighting. 

Two other notable martyrdoms at this time also lighted new 
fires in Sikh hearts. One was the martyrdom of Bhai Taru Singh and 
the other of Bbiis Subeg Singh and SbShbaz Singh, father and son. 

Taru Singh, a young lad of 25 and a cultivator who helped men 
of his faith with foodgrains and shelter in times of stress, was 
accused of treason, arrested and brought to Lahore for execution. 


t In the PanjSbi folklore, this letter is still commemorated as follows -.—"Chlthl 
likhat Singh Bold, hath hai tot a; vich rah khalota; anna lay a gade n\i, paisa Idyd 
hhold: Akho Bhdbi Khdnon no. yun dkhf Singh Bold.” 
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He was asked to embrace Islam and on his biant refusal, couched 
in impertinent and contempuous terms, it was ordered that his hair be 
scraped off his scalp. “But the determined votary of Guru Gobind" 
says Cunningham, “would neither yield his conscience nor the symbol 
of his conviction, and his real or pretended answer is preserved 
to the present day.The hair, the scalp and the skull, said he, have a 
natural connexion, the head of man is linked with life and he was 
prepared to yield his breath with cheerfulness.” 

The orders of the Governor were, however, carried out in full. 
His hair was mercilessly scraped off along with the scalp, but he 
stood the torture manfully, reciting the Word of the Guru all along. 
He died on July, 1745. It is said the man responsible for this torture 
died a few hours earlier, struck by a disease which stopped bis 
urine. 

Meantime, Mehtab Singh, the assassin of Massft Ranghar, was 
also arrested. It was ordered that his body be broken on the wheel. 
A similar fate awaited Subeg and ShihbSz Singh. The latter, a 
mere lad of 15, studied in a Muslim school and was once 
reported to have used intemperate language about Fatima, the 
daughter of Prophet Mohammad. To atone for this, he was 
asked to embrace Islam. On his refusal, his father, an influential 
Zamindar and contractor of the Government,* was also arrested on 
the charge of being a spy of the Sikhs and condemned to death, 
unless he chose to accept Isl&m, an offer he rejected with contempt. 

Thereupon, both father and son were broken on the wheel. “They 
bore their torture with great patience shouting ‘Akal, Akal’. “When, 
it is said, after a time, the boy could bear the torture no longer and 
was almost prepared to yield, the father looked furiously into his 
eyes and the boy’s spirit revived.” Along with his father, he went 
down the valley of death, shouting ‘Akal, Akal,’ the name of the 
immortal God. 


* He is said to be the man who had earlier brought about a rapproachement bet- 
ween Govt, and the Sikhs, when a Jogir and NawKbship were accepted by the 
latter and peace between the two parties ensured atleast for a year. (Gandi Singh 
and TejS Singh. History of the Sikhs, vol. I. p. 121.) These authors (Ibid. p. 130) 
as well as Sikh tradition testify to their being broken on the wheel. The Sikhs 
recount this valiant deeds in their daily prayer. 


More, next page ] 
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The death of Zakriya Khan and the fact of his son, Yihyi 
Khan having succeeded him six months later (July I, 1745-Jan 3, 
1646) gave some respite to the Sikhs, due to the confused state of 
affairs in the Panjab. But the murder at the hands of the Sikhs of 
Iaspat Rai, Faujdar of Eminabad and brother of the Lihore 
Nawab’s Diwan, Lakhpat Rai, aggravated the situation for them 
much more than the facts of the case warranted. A Sikh force 
(some put their number at 2000) had gone to visit Eminabad, (Rori 
SShib), a place sacred to the memory of Guru Nanak. A letter was 
sent to the Faujdar that they be allowed to buy up rations from the 
town as they had been without food for days on end during their 
travels. The Faujdar threatened them that if they did not move 
out of his sphere of authority immediately, he would forcibly drive 
them out. The Sikhs, according to a Muslim historian, Ali-ud-din, 
author of Ibrat Namd took away a large herd of sheep for slaughter 
without payment and were in the process of their meals when the 
Faudjar fell upon them. The Sikhs offered stiff resistance and one 
of them— a RangrettS Sikh, Nirbhau Singh, climbing up the tail of 
the elephant which Jaspat Rai was riding, chopped his head off. 
Finding their leader dead, the Moghal forces were thrown is disarray 
and Sikhs looted the city of Eminabad with full abandon. It 
was after a payment was made that they even allowed the head of 
Jaspat Rai to be handed over to his heirs for cremation. 


The author of the Prdchin Panih Parkii\h, however, states that according to the 
story as narrated to him by his father, as extreme tortures had produced little effect 
on both ShShbi/. and Sub^g. the Naw ib ordered their being taken olf the wheel and 
put into prison. A few days later, the Nawib felt seriously ill and a'kcd for pardon 
of them both and offered them whatever they wanted. He also released them forth- 
with, but Subeg said he could not forgive the Nawab. only the Panih could. He 
was thereupon sent to contact the Khalsa in the woods, but he was told that as the 
NawSb was cursed by Tiru Singh, the martyr, unless he (the Nawab) agreed to re- 
ceive seven strokes with the martyr's shoes, he could not be cured. Such was the dis- 
tress of the Nawab that he even agreed to this punishment. He got temporary relief 
but died four days later... For two days, Subeg Singh was allowed even to strike a 
coin in his own name! (pp. 267-68 and 292-.100). The story seems fantastic. However, 
some Muslim and Hindu historians aver that inspite of his having massacred about 
ten thousand Sikhs during his regime. Zakraiy* Khin was also an able and just 
ruler who commanded respect from Hindus and Muslims alike. His death plunged 
the whole country into grief. ZakriyS Khan is also credited by them with having 
secured from Nadir Shah the liberation of thousands of captives, both Hindu and 
Muslim. (Hari RSm Gupta quoting various authorities in his History of the Sikhs 
II. pp. 68 and 55 supports this view). 
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Hearing this, his brother was inflamed with rage. He wept 
bitterly before the Nawab, threw his turban on the Nawab’s feet 
and vowed that he would call himself the son of a Khatri only after 
extirpating all traces of the Sikhs from the pages of history.* The • 
Nawab was, it seems, himself waiting for such an opportunity. He, 
therefore, got all the Sikhs of Lahore arrested and executed on 
March 10, 1746, inspite of the intercession of some Hindu leaders 
with the Diwan on their behalf. 

According to Ibrat Nama, the people were warned with the beat 
of Jdrum that no one should read the Sikh Scripture and anyone 
taking the name of the Guru be arrested and his belly ripped 
open. Says Rattan Singh that even the word ‘ Gur (jaggery) 
which sounded like ‘Guru’, was not to be uttered, nor the word pothi 
(as it reminded the Sikhs of their Scripture). Many volumes 
of the Holy Granth were collected and thrown into rivers and wells. 
The holy tank of the Amritsar Sikh temple was filled up with the 
earth. 

A huge army scoured the entire countryside in search of the 
Sikhs under the personal command of the Nawab, YahyS Kh&n, 
and his Hindu Diwan, Lakhpat Rai. The Sikhs, about fifteen 
thousand in number, had taken refuge in the reedy marshes of 
Kabnuwan. With the help of guns, the Sikhs were hounded out of 
their hide-outs and forced to proceed towards the Ravi. They tried 
to take shelter in the flasholi hills, but were refused refuge by the 
Hindu populace due to the fear of the Moghal reprisals. Food and 
ammunition were both exhausted and the Ravi was in flood and 
could not be crossed with their half-starved horses. In utter des- 
paration, some were asked to escape to the mountains of Mandi and 
Kulu, and to rejoin the forces of the Kbalsa at Kiratpur. But the main 
force, under Sukha Singh, pounced upon and tried to cut through the 
Moghal forces. In the process, hundreds had to sacrifice their lives, 
some were taken prisoners, others escaped into a jungle where they 
were mauled both by the army and the local populace. About two 
thousand of them were able to cross the Ravi and enter the Riarki 
part of Gurdaspur. It was the beginning of June (1746) and to march 
long sandy distance on naked, blisering feet, was an unbearable 
oedeal. Crossing the Beas, at Sri Hargobindpur, they had hardly 
settled down for a while to cook their mid-day meals, when a body 


• Ibrat Pp- 229-2*1. 
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of the local Pathans fell upon them. They could not but run for 
their lives, as Lakhpat R3i was also reported to be on their heels. 
They crossed the Satluj at Aliwal and escaped into MalwS. 

Atleast seven thousand Sikh men were killed in this campaign 
and another 3000 arrested and brought to Lahore in mock-dresses on 
camel-backs to be executed with great torture at Lahore.* Their 
beads were piled up to make pyramids and their bodies buried under 
the walls of a mosque. 

In no earlier single campaign had so much loss of life been 
suffered by the Sikhs. Hence, they called it a Ghalughara (The 
Holocaust). But sixteen years later in 1762, they had to suffer a worse 
disaster at the hands of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Afghan conqueror. 
This incident, therefore, later came to be known as ‘Chhota Ghalu- 
gh&r&' (the small Hollocaust). But suffering did not cow down their 
spirits, instead it inspired them to bid for sovereign power. All history 
is witness to the fact that unmitigated tryanny or uncompromising 
hostility against a person, a principle or a people have led 
only to one result— revolution. And no matter how long drawn-out 
the struggle (for one must wait for the right opportunity) if the 
cause is just, the result has always been a sure victory for the seem- 
ingly helpless victims. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SIKH BID FOR PEOPLEHOOD 

(1748-1764) 


There was so much intrigue at the Delhi Court and the imperial 
power had been so much weakened by Nadir Shah’s invasion that 
anywhere the provincial satraps were powerful, they asserted their 
authority with impunity, as in Bengal, Oudh and Hyderabad. But no 
matter how weakened, there was no question of Central Govt, 
loosening its grip on the affairs of the Panjab — the gateway to 
Hindustan. Governors were changed often enough and rivalries 
among the claimants accentuated to the benefit of the emperor or his 
powerful courtiers in Delhi. As would be seen from these pages, in 
the course of about 50 years (1712 to 1767), the Governorship of the 
Panjab changed hands twenty times. The Governors were, therefore, 
in mortal dread of the imperial power and never allowed the grass to 
grow under their feet. Unless they were ruthless with the rebels (or 
could affect a compromise with them without losing face) they could 
hardly command respect with the Delhi Court, or resist successfully 
the successive onslaughts of the Afghans on the Panj&b. 

The Sikhs, as we have seen, were fighting for their life, with 
backs to the wall. Their very existence was at stake. Hunted like 
wild beasts over the hills, as in the forests and plains, they had hardly 
any refuge to seek. But, the fire lit within them by Guru Gobind 
Singh and their own martyrdoms could not subside and they were 
prepared to compromise now on nothing short of sovereign power. 
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no matter what price they had to pay in human suffering, and how 
long drawn-out was the struggle for power. 

Meantime, circumstances helped them not a little when the 
Lahore Governor, Yahya’s younger brother, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Governor of Multan, attacked Lahore in 1745, and drove both him 
and Lakfipat Rai out of power and expelled them from the province. 
Fearing that this usurpation of power will bring down upon his head 
the wrath of the Delhi Government, Shah Nawaz invited Ahmad 
Shah Durrani (Abdali) to invade India. He was promised submission 
of the Panjdb, if Shah Nawaz was confirmed in his present position. 

Much elated by this unexpected though highly welcome invita- 
tion, Ahmad Shah Durrani, the successor to Nadir’s Kingdom, 
wasted no time and set off for Peshawar with a force of ten thousand. 
However, much to his discomfiture, Shah Nawaz had in the mean- 
time been promised confirmation of his office by the Delhi emperor 
(through his Prime Minister who happened to be maternal grand- 
father of Shah Nawaz), on the condition that he opposed the progress 
of the invading Durrani. 

On reaching the Khyber, Ahmad Shah sent a courier to Lahore 
to consult with Shah Nawaz on the plan of the campaign. But Shah 
Nawaz dismissed him with contempt. The Durrani invasion, how- 
ever, continued to progress. The Shah sent another messenger later 
from Rohtas, near Jehlurn. Shah Nawaz was even more reckless this 
time, and put the messenger to death by pouring molten lead into his 
mouth. The Abdfili warrior could not bear this insult. He soon 
marched on Lahore and occupied it without much resistance. Sbflh 
Naw3z fled to Delhi and the new ruler appointed Lakbpat R§i as 
Governor of Lahore with Jumli Khan of Kasur as his advisor. 
However, soon thereafter, Ahmad Shah was defeated by the Delhi 
forces at Sirbind and hastened back to Kabul. 

This upheaval gave an opportunity to Sikhs to appear again on 
the plains and to start their guerilla activities once again with full 
force. They also lg id their hands successfully on the receding forces 
of Abdali and divested them of their belongings. Under the leader* 
ship of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia.t they also built a small fort 


f Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was born (1718-1783) at a village called Ahlu or Ahluwfl 
near Lahore, established by his aocestor, SaddI Singh, a devotee ot the etxth 
Ouru, Hargobind. Hence, the surname oi AniuwahB Muck to him. Hia for* 
fathers were Kaials (or wine-merchants). Hence, he is also called Jassa Singh Kalfl. 
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called Ram Rauni (citadel of Guru Ram Das) near Amritsar, cap- 
able of accommodating 500 soldiers. The decision was bailed by all 
the Sikh leaders assembled there at the time of the Baisakhi of 
1748. 

These included Sardar Sham Singh Karor-Singhia, Sukha Singh 
of Mari Kambo, Charat Singh Sukarchakia, Khushal Singh and Hari 
Singh Bhangi. The whole community participated in this venture on 
a voluntary basis and not a penny was spent on its construction. 

Another notable event happened on the same day. The Sikhs 
passed their first historic Gurmatta (Holy edict) at the Akal Takht 
in Amritsar.* 

Upto now, the Sikh forces were divided into 65 Jalhas (or bands). 
Nawab Kapur Singh reorganised them into eleven large bands, each 
of course, with its own name, leader and flag. These bands or 
F. N. Contd. 

However, such was “the admiration he won of the whole Sikh community that 
Jassfi Singh Kalal came to be known as “Guru Ka Lai’’ (the beloved son of the 
Guru). Son of Badar Singh, Jassa Singh was hardly 5 years when his father died 
(1723 A. D.) and his mother entreated Mata Sundri, widow of Guru Gobind Singh, 
to take him into her care. Mata Sundri agreed to do so, and lavished much 
afTection on him, instructing him carefully in the arts of war and peace. He studied 
the Sikh Scriptures under Bhai Mani Singh. Later, M5ta Sundri asked Nawab 
Kapur Singh to take charge of the promising youth. Both he and his mother used 
to perfo ni the Hari-Kirtan before the Nawab who much pleased at his supremo 
devotion to the faith and sense of duty and humility, appointed him also a store- 
keeper with his forces. As was natural, he participated in many a combat as well 
where he displayed such qualities of leadership that Nawab Kapur Singh appointed 
him his successor on the eve of his death in 1753. Elated at his successful helms- 
maoship, the Khfilsi honoured Jassa Singh with the title of Sult8n-ul-Qaum (King 
ol the whole people), when they captured Lahore in 1761 (1758, according to M.K.) 
In 1774, he founded the Kapurthala State. He was also called "Bondi Chh<r’ 
(The Deliverer) for having rescued 2200 Hindu women made prisoner by Abdlli . 

* Osborne thinks, “the Gurmatta (which he mistranslates as the State Council) was 
instituted by the Tenth Guru, by which he gave a federative form to the Sikhs." 
(Ranjit Singh, p. 7). This is not so. Five persons chosen for their integrity and 
piety by the community consensus were asked to pronounce their judgement on 
matters referred to them. Or, the whole congregation resolved on a matter of 
importance, whether secular or doctrinal. This was called the Gurumatti (the Guru's 
Edict), but it had nothing to do with a confederacy or the institution of kingship 
as such. The Tenth Guru has left no instruction in regard to this. The Gurus 
themselves were nominated by their predecessors, though it was always seen as to 
who would be more acceptable due to his character to the entire congregation. But 
at Chimkaur, the Guru was subjected to accept a Gurumatti of five Sikhs against 
his own judgement to escape from the fortress. 
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Jathas, which came to be known later on as Misals (lit. equal, also 
an example) together were, however, given the name of Dal Khdlsa 
(or the Khalsa force), under the over-all charge of Sardar Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia. It is the miracle of Guru Gobind Singh that 
everyone irrespective of caste, region or station accepted the decision 
of their venerable old leader with a clean and good heart.* 

The eleven bands were : — (1) Ahluwalia (under Jasssa Singh 
Ahluwalia) (2) Bhangi (under Hari Singh Bhangi) (3) Dalewalia 
(under Gulab Singh of village Dalew.ll) (4) Faizalpuria (under Nawab 
Kapur Singh) (5) Kanaihja (under Jai Singh Kanaihya) (6) Karor- 
Singhia (under Karora Singh) (7) Nakai (under Hira Singh Nakai) 
(8) Nishanwala (under Dasaundha Singh) (9) Ramgarhia (under 
Nand Singh Sanghania) (10) Sukarchkiya (under Nodh Singh.) (11) 
Shahid, t 

It may be noted that these Misals were not founded on the basis of 
caste. Each Misal, as would be seen, took its name either from the 
name of its leader or his village. In one case, it was the addiction of the 


* Says Bherngu Rattan Singh : - Ape Raj. ape mujdur, hadO bhujangi. dil ke sur. 
Ape pisen, Ap Pakawen, to to bade sardar Kahawcn. Koi Karc n.t Kise sharcckS; 
Koi na sunawe mj dukh ji ka.” fp. ?26». Which means • — ‘‘They weic all bra\c of 
heart. They themselves ground their com and cooked their own food. It is through 
such dedicated service that they became great Sardars. None felt jealous of another 
nor ever gave vent to his own privations or personal grief.” 

+ The twelfth Misal of Phulkian (founded after the name of Baba Phul { 1627- 1 690 
A. D ), a devotee of Gurus liar Gobind and Mari Rai, consisted of the Cis-Satluj 
states of PatiUla, Nabha, and Jin-I. They, however, could not play any sigmticant 
part in the Sikh struggle for freedom and decided to side with the Moghals, the 
Afghans and the British successively. Against the Dal KhSIsa, they sought the 
protection of the Afghan King. Ahmad Shah Abdali, against Ranjit Singh that of 
the British. The help which the Sikhs rendered the British at the time of the Mutiny 
in 1857 largely came from the rulers of the PhulkiSn states, as also at the time of 
the Akali resistance to the British in the present century. They also fought among 
themselves to the detriment of each other. That is how, in the opinion of Dr. 
H. R. Gupta (History of the Sikhs, part III. p. 129) "they have not to date thrown 
up any great man of history." But it should not be forgotten that they have within 
them some of the finest soldiers in the country, and have thrown up in the present 
century patriots like SardSr Sew4 Singh Thikriwfils (PatiS'5), scholars like BhSi 
Kaban Singh (NabhS), and Saints like Sant Attar Singh (Sangrur). At the time of 
India's partition. Patiala played a most noble role of welcoming about half a million 
refugees from West Panjab and Maharaja Yadavindcr Singh as President of the 
Chamber of Princes frustrated the designs of the Nawab of Bhopal and others who 
wanted the Indian states to form cither independent entities or an independent 
federal ion, be sides India and Pakistan. 
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fore-fathers of a leader to Bhang (hemp) that his progeny also came to 
be known as Bhangis. Jai Singh belonged to village Kahoa, near 
Lahore, and was hence known as Kanaihya. The Nakkais inhabited a 
territory known as Nakka, situated between Lahore and Gogaira (in 
the direction of Multan). The Sukarcbakia leaders came from the vill- 
age Sukarchak, near Gujranwala, the Shahids drew their name from 
one of their ancestors, Sudda Singh, custodian of the Sikh shrine of 
Talwandi Sabo (Damdama Sahib) who was killed in a battle with the 
Moghal forces, thus becoming a Shahid (or, martyr). The Nishan- 
walas became so known as they were the standard (Nishan) bearers 
of the Dal Khalsa. The Ramgarhias were so called because Sardar 
Jassi Singh, their leader, had extended the Sikh fortress of Ram 
Rauni (later called Ramgarb) at Amritsar. f 

Every member of the community could consider himself a part 
of the Dal Khalsa, and everyone was free to join any of these bands 
if only he could biing a horse for himself to ride. The Dal Khalsa 
was to meet atleast twice a year at Amritsar. Such meetings 
were known as Sarbat Khalsa (The Whole Community or the Panth) * 
This body was to resolve through a Gurmatta (lit. the Guru’s Resolve) 
where and how a battle was to be launched and how, in the event 
of victory, its spoils were to be apportioned. (Generally, these were 
distributed in proportion to the strength of each band, and every 
soldier received an equal share). The leader of the Dal Khalsa was 
to be the head both of the Sikh state and church. Hence, it was 
incumbent on him to propagate Sikh religion as well and to live 
strictly in accordance with the Sikh Code of conduct. Disobedience 
was punished at these bi-annual gatherings. For day-to-day affairs, 
a person's allegiance was to be to his section commander, but no 


t According to Cunningham, the Karorsinghifis were known after their third leader, 
KarorS Singh. The original founder dying issueless "was succeeded by t,is nephew 
who left his authority to Karora Singh, a petty personal follower, who again be- 
queathed the command to Baghcl Singh, his own menial servant. (Cunningham 
History of the Sikhs. P. 97). This shows that succession was not always hereditary 
among the Misals and merit was more the determining factor, and even the meanest 
could rise to the highest position. 

• Panth literally means a Path, the Way, or the Sikh Way of life. But.it is used, 
in political terms, now-a days, for the collectivity of the community like Sarbat 
KhOly'i The word has been used in religious terms (The Way) both in the Adi 
Granth (sec Gu ii Nfinak’s Jopu) and the Dasam Granth of Guru Gobind Singh 
(sec Bachiltar Ndiak). 
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Jatha was to act against the interest of the whole Panih, and they 
were to help each other whenever need arose. 

This organization stood the community in good stead in times of 
stress and tribulations ahead, as from the year 1748, a new factor 
had been introduced into the body-politic of the Panjab. Instead of 
its being confined to the Sikh-Moghal fight, the incessant invasions 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali, ruler of Afganistan, brought the Sikhs in 
conflict with the Afghans. And it is from them that the Sikhs wrested 
most of the Panjab and Kashmir, the Moghals having become only 
nominal rulers of Delhi, without military or political strength, moral 
fibre or the old crusading spirit. 

It will not be out of place therefore to narrate all the invasions 
of Ahmad Shah. He invaded India ten times in twenty years (1748- 
68). The Panjab saw during this period the change of 13 Governors, 
from Mir Muin-ul-Mulk (or Mir Vlanu) (1748) to Gujar Singh Bhangi 
etc (1761). The success or failure of each Governor, therefore, rested 
upon how far he could keep the peace for the farmers to raise their 
crops and the state to earn its revenues, to curb the rising power of 
the Sikhs with that end in view, and also to meet the challenge of the 
merciless invader every two years (sometimes every year). He had 
also to keep on the right side of the authority in Delhi, howsoever 
powerless and incapacitated it was. To keep internal conditions 
tolerably peaceful in the Panj.ib was therefore of paramount impor- 
tance to each one of them. And for this, the Sikhs, now out for a final 
bid for political power, either had to be placated or resisted and 
crushed. As will be seen, both methods were tried alternately 
(sometimes together), but nothing availed. The Sikhs had taken the 
plunge, burning their boats behind them and with only one aim and 
resolution— Victory. Nothing short of total sovereignty over their 
homeland (which was also their holy land) couli satisfy their urge 
for freedom. 

Abdali, as we have seen, was defeated in his first invasion. As 
Muinul-Mulk was responsible for the Moghal victory, lie was imme- 
diately rewarded with Governorship of the Panjab. The treasury at 
this time was empty. Confusion and sense of insecurity prevailed 
among the people as much as the nobility. And, to crown all, the 
new Prime Minister, Safdar Jang, was determined to see Muin-ul- 
Mulk, who belonged to his opposing Party, brought to degradation 
and ruin. 
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Sikhs had occupied Amritsar during the intervening period; they 
had built a fortress there and had laid waste a good part of the B5ri 
and Rachna Doabs. They had laid their hands on the retreating 
forces of Abdali as well, and helped themselves to a considerable 
amount of booty. Mir Manu’s first task was, therefore, to meet 
their challenge and, if possible, to crush them out of existence. 

According to Mohd. Latif, his (Manu’s) first concern was to 
storm the fort of Ram Rauni which he captured and reduced. "He 
then stationed detachments of troops in all parts infested by the 
Sikhs, with stringent orders to shave their heads and beards, when- 
ever they might be found. He issued strict orders to the (Hindu) 
Hill rajas to seize the Sikhs and to send them in iron chains to Lahore. 
These orders were obeyed and hundreds of Sikhs were brought daily 
to Lahore and butchered at the Nakhas (or the horse-market), out- 
side the Delhi gate, in the sight of the multitudes of spectators. The 
young Manu became an irreconciable foe of the Sikhs and was 
determined to extirpate the nation. "t 

“His plans," according to the same author, “however, were 
secretly thwarted by Adina Beg Khan, the artful Governor of 
Jullundur Doab, who saw in the turbulent tribe a means of advancing 
his own interests, and took care not to reduce them altogether”. 

Another factor, according to Latif, was the part played by his 
Hindu Minister, Diwan Kaura Mai, who was sympathetic to the 
faith of Nanak.* Both these factors must have played some part, as 
Kaura Mai (lit. the Bitter Hindu) was known among the Sikhs gene- 
rally as Mitba Mai (the Sweet one). Adeena Beg also got on occass- 
ions much help from the Sikhs to consolidate his own position. The 
Sikhs also utilised the wily Khan to secure their base of operation 
against the Lahore authority. 

Towards the end of the rainy season (1748), Ahmad Shah again 
invaded India. In vain did Manu ask for help from Delhi. When the 
faction-torn imperial court did not make any move, Manu went out at 
the head of all the force he could muster to meet the advancing enemy 
on the southern bank of the Chenab. Some small combats took place, 


f \(ohd Latif, History of the Panjab, P. 221. 

• DiwKn KaurA Mai humoured the Sikhs even by paying a fioe of R*. 5/- per day 
for smoking, but his friendship with the Sikhs was not without a motive. In the first 
place, he kept the Sikhs off their guard for quite a while and also enlisted their 
support for the sake of his master to finish off Manu’s brother, his rival for power. 
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but seeing the superior forces of Abdali, and the general consternation 
his advance was creating, Manu sued for peace, and agreeing to pay 
as tribute each year the revenues of the most fruitful districts of the 
Panjab— Pasur, Gujr&t, Sialkot and Aurangab&d (as in the case earlier 
of N8dir Shah), he made the Abdali retrace his steps. He further 
agreed to hold the Govt, of the Panjab in Abdali’s name. 

For thus averting a disaster not only for the PanjSb, but also 
for Delhi, the Delhi Court reverberated with Manu’s fulsome praise 
at the hands of the voluptuous puppet king, Ahmad Shah, and the 
Queen-Mother who virtually ruled the kingdom in his name. For- 
merly, a Hindu dancing girl, Udham Bai (later known as Baiji Sahiba, 
or S&hibji-Sahiba, but who assumed the title of NawSb Qudsia 
Begum) ruled the country with the help of an eunuch. Jawed Khan, 
who could neither read nor write. Court-intrigue in such a situation 
could not be avoided, and so several powerful courtiers tried to cut 
the youthful Manu to his size. His nephew, Shah Nawiz, whom he 
had earlier displaced at Lahore was made the Governor of Multan, 
much to his chagrin. Seeing the imbecility of the Delhi Court, Manu 
decided to resist this appointment and sent out a formidable force 
under Diw&n Kaura Mai, his Minister, in Sept. 1750, to Multan to 
dispossess the new incumbent. For about six months, Shah Nawaz 
held his ground, but was ultimately defeated in a major combat and 
killed. His force were scattered. In this war, Kaura Mai was greatly 
helped by the Sikhs* contributing a force of 10,000 horse at his 
reqtftst. Struck by his prowess, loyalty and diplomatic skill in enlist- 
ing Sikh support for his cause, Kaura Mai was honoured with the 
title of Raja and made the Subedar of Multan. Kaura Mai also 
secured for the Sikhs a Jdgir in thfc Lahore district «orth 
Rs. 1,25,000 which made them call him “Mitba Mai”. Mir 
Manu was now at the height of his glory. He had 
militarily challenged the authority of Delhi with success, and 
warded off the danger of Abdali through diplomacy. He bad 
subdued the Sikhs through merciless persecution, and later through 
compromise brought about by his Hindu Diwan. Now, he thought 
be could take on the Abdali as well, and so refused to pay him the 
contracted annual tribute. The Abd&li was not the person to take 
such an affront lying down. So, he again crossed the Indus in 1751 - 
52, and devastated the land between the RSvi and Chenfib. He tried 


* PrSchin Pantb Parkish, p. 330. 
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to extract his dues through the emissaries he seat to Mir Manu, but 
Manu pleaded inability to pay, one, because the original contract was 
made under duress and secondly, landowners bad all fled, owing to 
the dread and fear the Shah’s invasion had caused. The Shah was 
much incensed on receipt of such an insolent and evasive reply. He 
surrounded Lahore, which remained under seige for four months, 
until Mir Manu was forced out of his entrenchments, and an open 
battle was waged in which the Afghan forces won a decisive 
victory. 

Even the help of the 20,000 Sikh horse, secured through the agency 
of Diwan Kauri Mai, was of no avail. The Sikhs out of patriotic 
motives had agreed to help if they were allowed in return to occupy 
the hilly tracts of Parol, Kathua, Basholi and the surrounding valleys. 
But, in actual combat, they do not seem to have fought any signi- 
ficant engagement except in some small scout parties of the Nihangs 
and two of their leaders— Sukha Singh of Mari Kambo and Sangat 
Singh— were killed. Raja Kaura Mai also fell on the battle-field.* 

Adeena Beg, the Governor of Jullundar-Doab, who had come to 
participate in the war, fled back in panic. Manu had no choice now 
but to sue for peace and himself led the negotiating party into the 
Abdali’s camp. He made an offering of Rs. 30 lakhs to the victor, 
besides other presents. The Abdlli was magnanimous to a fault, and 
received Manu with extreme courtesy, showering praises on him for 
his bravery, diplomatic skill and administrative abilities. He confer- 
red on him a rich khilat, with a bejewelled sword and a horse, and 
re-instated him in Jus old position as his Viceroy at Lahore and 
returned to Kabul. | 


* Some historians are of the opinion that Kauri Mai was not killed by the Afghans, 
but by a gunner of Adeena Beg in this battle, due to jealousy or sheer accident. 

t Mufti Ali-ud-Din in his Ibralnimi and others give a very interning epiJode of 
this time. When Mir Manu presented himself before the conqueror. the Sbih 
asked him sarcastically “How come, you didnot come to pay homage to your 
lord and master earlier ?’’ “Because”, said the youthful and proud ManQ, *‘I had 
another lord to serve at that time?” “Why did he not come to your rescue in 
distress?” “Because his servant could look after himself”. “Suppose I had 
fallcn.into your hands, what treatment would you have given me"? “I should have 
cut your Majesty's head off your body and sent it to my King”. "And now that 
you are at my mercy, what treatment do ymi expect of me”? Said Manfl:— "If 
you are a tyrant, kill me; if a merchant sell me; but if you are a King, be generous 
and pardon my life.” “The Shih was so much impressed by his address that he 
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During the same expedition, the Abdali King also occupied 
Kashmir, driving out the Moghal Viceroy, and appointed a Khatri 
from Kabul, Sukh Jiwan Mai, in his place. 

After the departure of Abdali, the Sikhs took advantage of the 
unsettled conditions and created havoc in the territory lying between 
Amritsar and the hills. Manu asked Adeeca Beg to put down this 
disorder with an iron hand. But Adeeni tried to conciliate the 
Sikhs, inspite of small skirmishes and invited Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
to a conference. He could, he said, get them from the Delhi court 
a separate territory to rule, otherwise they should join hands with him 
to rule the country together. But, the Sikh chief replied : “Our Guru 
has promised us sovereignty. Nothing short of it will satisfy us. We 
shall meet you on the field of battle and not around a negotiating 
table.” However, Adeena’s appeals seemingly sincere for conciliation 
led some of the Sikh notables— one of them being Jassa Singh Ram- 
garhia— and a few others to join his ranks. The RamgathiS Sardar 
was in fact much enraged at being ostracised by the community for 
the murder of his infant daughter, which is a great taboo according 
to Sikh religion. He went away to the enemy’s side in a buff, but 
his conscience never let him rest and he came back to the fold of 
the Khaha as soon as opportunity offered itself. When Mir Manfi 
attacked the Sikh fort of Ram Rauni and, after a seige of three 
months and losing 200 of their number, through starvation or through 
sallies conducted daily to bring food from outside, the remaining 
Sikhs decided to come out and fight the battle in the open, shouting 
their war-cry “Sat Sri Akal”. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, who was on 
Adeena’s side, deeply moved by the distress of his brethren, walked 
over to their side with a hundred followers. He was forgiven and 
welcomed with open arms. 

Adecna Beg again took the Sikhs by surprise at Makhowal (Anand- 
pur), where thousands of pilgrims had gathered at the time of the 
Baisakhi festival (1753), and slaughtered quite a few of them. But, 
instead of cowing them down, it fired their wrath all the more, and 

F. N. Contd. 

conferred on him the title of Farzand-I-Khh, Bahadur. Rustam-I-Hlnd (own sen, 
the brave warrior, like Rustam, of HinduUn). But such is the quirk of history that 
while Manu got his own pardon, appealing to the sense of a conqueror's generosity, 
he himself gave no quarter whatsoever to his own adversaries like the Sikhs till it 
became impossible for him to contain them & came to terms with them fora brief 
white, to be followed again by extreme persecution. 
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their attacks on Jullundur and Bari Doabs increased in frequency as 
well as intensity. Two expedititions were led against them by the 
Afghans of Kasur as well. But, the major offensive came from Mir 
Manu himself in the central districts of Majb£. Hearing that the 
Sikhs had renewed their rebellious activities with redoubled force, he 
gave orders to seize them wherever they could be found, and put them 
to the sword without pity. About 900 of them were killed when the 
fortress of Ram Rauni was attacked and captured. The countryside 
was scoured and cartloads of them were brought to Lahore each day 
and hammered to death. When Sikh homes were divested of men, 
their women were captured alongwith their children, and asked to 
change their faith on pain of extreme torture. Their children were 
cut up into pieces before their eyes and they were made to wear gar- 
lands of their severed heads, but not one of these determined women 
either abjured her faith due to filial affection, or showed any dread of 
a painful and merciless death.* 

Hundreds were captured under the personal command of Mir 
Manu and put to death at the Nakhds (horse-market) of Libore, 
known by the Sikhs as Shahid Ganj. Wells were filled with their 
heads. But the Khalsa took it all stoically, reciting a verse which has 
now entered our folklore : 


“ Manu asddi datri, 
asi Manu di sci, 

Jeon Jeon Sanu wadhda, 
asi dun swal hoi." 

(Manu is like a sickle, 

we are like the ever green tree. 

The more he chops the branches off, 
the better we grow and be.) 


* The supreme ordeals and sacrifices of these noble and heroic women of our race 
are remembered by the Sikhs in their daily congregational prayers to this day. This 
kind of persecution according to the Ibrai NamS, continued for about four years 
(1750-53). Their Jggir was also confiscated. Says Princep:— "Mir Manu had given 
orders to detain all Sikhs and shave their heads and beards ( Origin of Sikh power 
p. 7). Says Miskin in his Tazikira-.— "Thcv (Manu's agents) ran after these (Sikh) 
wretches for uplo 50*<winaday and slew them wherever they opposed them. 
Everybody who brought « severed Sikh head wa$ rewarded with Rs. 100,’-. Aoy- 
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On Nov. 2, 1753, Manu died a miserable death. He was out 
bunting when his horse bolted at the sight of a vulture and threw the 
rider off his seat. However, he got his foot caught in the stirrup, 
and he was dragged for some distance before be could be rescued. 
He breathed his last two days later in severe pain. 

The Delhi King, Ahmed SbSh, hearing the sad news appointed 
his two-year old son, Mahmud Shah, “Governor” of the Panjab and 
another two-year old child, Mohd. Amin Khan, son the late Mir 
Manu, his “Advisor.” 

This drama, however, lasted only four days when Mir Nizamud- 
din, brother of Mir Manu, was installed as absentee Governor, 
though the actual power lay with Mir Momin Khan of Kasur, a life- 
long friend of Manu. The arrangement was got confirmed from the 
Abdaii King who was the acknowledged overlord of the Panjab since 
April, 1752. 

The baby-Governor, Mohd Amin Khan, died six months later 
and the power was captured by Manu's widow, Murad Begum (better 
known as Mughlani Begum). She got her authority confirmed both 
by Delhi and Kabul. However, the King-emperor of Delhi was 
deposed by his Vizier and both he and his mother blinded and put 
in prison, where be died (21 years later in 1775). Such was the fate 
of this unfortunate prince for haviog occupied the rickety thrcne of 
Hindustan for a bare six years— loss of eyes and twentyone years in 
prison ! 

Though a new King, Alamgir Sani (II) duly took over and was a 
pious and abstemious man of 55, well-versed in thiology and history 
and much devoted to the imperial cause, the country was in an extre- 
mely bad shape. “The Maratbas had become a terror as also a 
beacon throughout southern India; Oudh and Allahabad had become 
virtually indepedent; the country south of Agra bad been seized by the 
jats; Bengal, Bihar and Orrisa owed little allegiance to Delhi and the 
Panjab had become a tributary of Ahmed Shah Abdaii of Afghanis- 
tan.” 

Mughlani Begum began well, but ended up miserably. The con- 
fidence she reposed in the trusted courtiers of her late husband and 


F. N. Contd. 

body who snatcbed a horse (from a Sikh) could keep the horse to himself. Who- 
ever lost a horse in a fight (with a Sikh) got it replaced by another by Qovt,'* 
(pp. 6S-69). 
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the honours she bestowed upon them initially, won her their unalloyed 
allegiance. But, soon she became jealous and suspicious of most of 
them, and got one of the very senior courtiers, Mir Bhikhari Khan 
(son of the Prime Minister to Mir Manu, Raushan-ul-Daula) seized 
in the Zenana and beaten with shoes and sticks to death by her 
female attendants ! (Latif says she did so for he had ignored her 
advances !) Other courtiers were also cither dishonoured or ignored. 
They became afraid even of their life Most of them, therefore, stopped 
appearing in the Court and petitioned the Delhi emperor to depose and 
punish her. Disorder broke out bordering on anarchy throughout the 
Panjab. Not a penny could be realised in land revenue and the Sikhs, 
taking advantage of the situation, “laid waste the country, depopula- 
ting villages and carrying all flocks and herds. All order, both civil 
and military, was at an end.” MughlSni Begum was imprisoned by 
the Governor of EminabSd who attacked Lahore and occupied it. 

The emperor sent a force to restore her to power which was done, 
in April 1755, but two months later she was deposed and interned 
again, this time by her uncle, Ubaid Ullah Khan, a great tyrant and 
plunderer. The Delhi Court ultimately appointed Adeena Beg to 
take over as Governor who left Lahore in the charge of his deputy 
and himself returned to his own headquarters in the Jullundur- 
Doab, pulling strings all the time from outside. In the meantime, 
the Begum had sent her messengers to Ahmad Shah Abdali to come to 
her rescue. Abdali sent a force which occupied Lahore without any 
resistance, on Nov. 25, 1756. The Afghan warrior personally invaded 
the country for the fourth time in 1757, not only on the entreaties of 
Mughlani Begum but also of the Delhi emperor himself (who was 
sickned by the court intrigues, against himself) besides Najib Khan, 
the Rohilla Chief. The Afghan King entered Delhi on Feb 28, 1757, 
and declared himself to be a royal “guest”. He did not molest the 
Moghal emperor in any way, who had illuminated his palace as a 
gesture of welcome to the Afghan Chief, but Abdali spared no 
courtier and ransacked every noble’s household and helped himself to 
their enormous accumulated wealth. Tributes was also extracted from 
every house in the capital. Many people were subjected to great 
torture in the process and some committed suicide to escape 
dishonour. Mughlani Begum was very helpful to him in rendering 
reliable information as to the treasure of each noble and was, there- 
fore, awarded the title of “Sultan Mirza.” 
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Mathura and Virindavan were also sacked by the Shah’s army and 
a large number of Hindu ascetics and others assembled for the Holi 
festival massacr indiscriminately. Severed heads of cows were 
tied to the mouths of the dead Bail S.gis and Sanylsis. A large number 
of women were driven away as slaves and both towns set on fire. 

The Abdali chief himself took to wife, Hazrat Begum, a 16-year 
old daughter of the late emperor, Mohd. Shah. No protestations of 
her widowed mother were of any avail. A daughter of Alamgir II 
was married to his son. Prince Taimur. Sixteen other ladies of the 
royal harem were also inducted into the Zenana of Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dsli along with 400 female attandants. The booty the Shah took back 
to Afghanistan was loaded on no less than 28000 elephants. 80,000 
cavalry horses also fell into his hands. Thus, the ruin which N5dir 
Shah had commenced was pretty well completed by Ahmad Shah. 

The Shah would have staved a little longer in India (the booty of 
every kind and in abundance was forthcoming), but his forces were 
infected with cholera (choked as the water of Jamuna was with human 
carcasses) and so he had to hasten back, appointing his own nominee, 
Ghazi-ud-Din, as the Wazir of Delhi, and appointing his son, Taimur, 
the Viceroy of Lahore, Sarhind, Kashmir, Thattii and Multan. On 
the way back to Lahore, “the Sikhs plundered his baggage and cut 
ofTthe rear-force of his army.’’* Captive women were also rescued 
in large numbers and sent to their homes. “The Shah was so much 
incensed that during his brief stay at Lflhore.he sent a large expedition- 
ary force to Amritsar to chastise the Sikhs. The city was plunde- 
red, the sacred Temple was demolished and the hr ly tank filled with 
rubbish.* 


• This insult was soon avenged A grim battle was fought by the Sikhs with the 
forces of Taimur Shih's general. Alii KhSn. inorder to rcs'orc (he sanctity of the 
temple under the leadership of B4b4 Deep Singh who. fully aware of the hazards 
involved, invited Sikhs from far and near to join him to ce'eb-ate the Diwttli festi- 
val of 1757. at Amritsar. He gathered one thousand people ready for the supreme 
sacrifice. They all dressed themselves like bridegrooms determined to wed death, 
their eternal bride. Most of the Sikhs had at this time taken shelter in the Shivilik 
hills or in the wastes of Milwa, and Deep Singh himself was occupied with making 
a copy of the Adi Gianthat DamdamS Sihib But. the call of sacrifice to restore 
the honour of the Guru's temple was irresisiible. When his band reached the out- 
skirts of Amrusar, Hiji A'fti Khan, pounced upon them of a sudden. But such 
was the tur> with which the Sikhs fought that the Lahore army fled in panic. More 
reinforcements arrived and iherc was much carnage Almost every companion of 
the BttA lost his life. His own head had received a mortal wound. But as he had 
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His son, Taimur, also tried to punish the Sikhs as hard as he 
could for a year for their threat to the peace of the land. On hearing 
that two Afghan soldiers had been killed in its vicinity, the temple at 
Kartarpur (Jullundur) was ransacked and burnt down. The venerable 
priest, Sodhi Vadbbag Singh, was clubbed to near death. The Sikhs 
took up this challenge of sacrilege to their temples and there was no 
peace thereafter for the Afghan usurpers. The Sikh insurgent forces 
were soon levying Rakhi (protection- money) on the whole country. 
(This was one-fifth of the land-rent, and was taken in lieu of the 
protection (Rakhi) of Zamindars, both Hindu and Muslim, who 
sought their guardianship willingly in these days of chaos and open 
loot.) 

Taimur, in trying to assert his authority, called Adeenfi Beg to 
his presence in Lahore, who had fled to H£nsi and Hissar, during 
the Shah's last compaign and later to the Shivfilik bills. Taimur 
asked him to take up his old assignment. The tricky Governor of 
Jullundur Dofib, suspicious of the Afghan's intentions, agreed to do 
so on condition that his presence at the Lahore court would not be 
insisted upon. For, he said, the Sikhs would occupy bis lands, in 
in his absence. They had already established, he said, their hege- 
mony over large areas in various paits of the country.* For some 
brief time, this was agreed to, but later he was called to the court. On 
his refusal, Taimur sent out a large force under Murad to punish 
Adeena Beg, who appealed to the Sikhs for help, and enlisted their 
support on payment of all their expenses and ample share in the loot. 
The Allied forces, about 25,000 horse, won a decisive victory (Dec. 
1757) with heavy losses to Taimur’s army. All their captains were 
killed and the Afghan camp and baggage looted. All the artillery 
left behind by Ahmad Shah, was seized, t The Sikhs raided Lahore 


vowed not to lay down his life before visiting the precincts of the Temple he cut 
through the enemy forces, bleeding profusely, and fell dead only after he had 
arrived in the holy sanctuary. His supreme sacrifice and noble daring are comme- 
morated in the Parikarmi of the Golden temple to this day. 

* Jassa Singh Ahluualii. for instance, had carved out a principality for himself in 
JulIundhur-PoAb; Jai Singh Kanaihya and Jassi Singh Rlmgarhii in the Rifrki 
area (around Batall), and the Bhangi Sardlrs in large parts of the Biri and RachnI 
DoSbs. The Naki area (between the RSvi and Ghari) had been occupied by the 
Nakais. Sardar Charat Singh, head of t..c Sukarchakiyls, had appropriated lands 
around Gujrfinwdla and "occasionally carried his arms beyond the Jehlum," 

t History of the Pan jab, Latif. page 229 
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and its environs with impunity each day, creating confusion all 
around. Under instructions from Sodhi Vadbhag Singh, the city of 
Jullundur, the home of Nasir A li, was burnt. It was Nasir Ali who 
had committed atrocities at Kartarpur. “Nasir Ali's body was dug 
up from the grave,” according to Muslim historians, “and several 
mosques defiled. Much massacre of Muslims followed and Muslim 
women enslaved.*’ Adeena Beg, though victorious, fled to the hills, 
fearing reprisals of the Afghans and his place as Faujd&r of the 
area was taken by Sarfraz Khan. Such was the fury generated by the 
carnage and sacrilege committed by Abdali that the whole Sikhpeople 
had now stood up in revolt, determined to uproot the tyrants with 
the help of the sword. 

According to Latif, Sikhs had on their own at this time captured 
Lahore in their onward march. Jahan Khan, the Vizier, who was 
leading the Afghan forces, was seriously wounded and barely escaped 
with his life. 

The whole of the country east of ChenSb was literally on fire. The 
Afghans attacked the Sikhs in the Jullundur- DoSb area, under the 
command of Sarfraz Khan, but they were routed with heavy losses. 
Seeing all his attemps at the suppression of the Sikhs only adding daily 
to their zeal and strength, Taimur removed his headquarters from 
Lahore and made such a hasty retreat towards the Chenab that the 
royal family fell into the hands of the enemy, though they were 
subsequently released with honour. Even in war, the Sikhs had not 
lost their sense of chivalry and magnanimity of heart. 

Adeena Beg had in the meantime also sought the help of the Marl- 
tbas, who were lurking around Delhi, promising to pay them rupees 
one lakh per day of march and half the amount for a day of halt. 
The Marathas couldnot resist this tempting olfcr, and enlisted the 
support even of Alamgir SSni, the Moghal emperor, by promising to 
pay him half the revenues of the Panjgb and agreeing to administer 
the state in his name by turning out the Afghans. The Sikhs also 
agreed to join the combined force in their assault on Lahore on 
agreed terms of share in territory and loot. The Marithis marched 
towards the Panjab under their leader, Ragunath Rao, and on March 
9, 1758, they reached Sirhind. The combined might of the three 
forces— Sikhs, Marathas and Adeena Beg— fell upon Sirhind, and the 
city was totally ransacked and looted by the Sikhs. So thorough was 
the loot that not a soul had even a cloth left to cover his or her 
nakedness. The city was razed to the ground and al| treasures buried 
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underground were dug up and seized. (According to Latif, this created 
some misunderstanding between the Marathas and the Sikhs, the for- 
mer contending that the loot was their exclusive prerogative. Latif 
says thereupon the Sikhs parted company with the Allied forces. But 
all contemporary historians like Miskin, Ahmad Shah, Bakht Mai etc. 
assert that all the three forces combined continued their march 
towards Lahore). The Afghan Governor, Abdus Samad Khan, fled 
in panic, but was taken prisoner after a hot chase. Now, they cros- 
sed the Satluj where they were met by the forces of Lahore under 
Juhan Khan, the Prime Minister. Finding the enemy-force irrestible, 
Jahan Khan thought wisdom to be the better part of valour, and 
retreated hastily to Lahore. On April 10,1758, the Marathas and the 
Sikhs together entered Lahore, and killed every soldier of the Afghan 
army found within its limits. They made many prisoners here, and 
“forced them to clean the sacred tank at Amritsar filled with earth 
and defiled under the orders of Ahmad Shah Abdali.” “The Maratha 
chiefs also went to pay homage at the Amritsar Temple along with 
the Sikh Sardars and were much honoured.” Adeena Beg also wel- 
comed the Marathas publicly at Lahore where, however, they stayed 
only less than a month. Their financial position at Poona was not 
very strong and they could not maintain their communications and 
garrisons in the distant land of Panjab, the more so because the 
Sikhs were bidding for sovereign power with such stubbornness and 
sacrifice for about 50 years now that the Panjab could not be kept 
by the Marathas except after a final and decisive showdown with them 
for which they were not at all prepared. They, therefore, left Lahore 
to Adeena Beg against an annual tribute of 75 lakhs, leaving a few of 
their detachments at Multan and At lock which were, however, driven 
out next year by Abdali. 

Two major reasons, according to Prof. N.K. Sinhafor the sudden 
withdrawal of the Marathas were that “the pay of their army had 
fallen into arrears. A debt of 88 lakhs was due to the army. In 
the Punjab, they couldnot make war to pay for the war as was in- 
variably their habit. And they were also recalled to make a grand 
attack on the Ni/.am. a great danger to their existence in the 
Deccan.*” 

Whatcvet the gains of the Sikhs in this campaign, much of the 
advantage lay for the time being vith the Marathas who, as has been 


• Ri'C of tho Still Po)\\r. 1 \ 27 
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said before, appointed Adeena Beg to be their Viceroy. For fear 
of the Sikhs as well as the Afghans, however, he built his capital at 
Adeena Wftgar near Batala, where he died four months later. f 

The Marathas bent on bringing the whole of Hindustan under 
their hegemony had at this time almost succeeded in enlarging their 
empire to an extent that the prophecy of Shivaji of watering their 
horses in the Hoogli on the one hand and the Indus on the other was 
nearly fulfilled. They had become a formidable power in the country 
from the Deccan to the Indus, had over-run the metropolitan provin- 
ces of Delhi and Agra and were now also masters of the Panjab.* 
What a pity that these two formidable forces — the Marathas and 


t AdecnS Beg, son of Ch mini, of Shurakpir (Lahore), rose fiom a humble position, 
He went to Alluhaba I to acquire knowledge cail\ in life in revenue administi ation. 
but back in th: Punjab, he sturied Me us a contractor. He was put in charge of 
SultSnp'ur by Zikrou Khan, at the true of NaJu \ invasion & charged w ith the 
task of s ibJumg the Sikhs whom he (ought & compromised wnh us the situation 
dictate' He was a muster-diplomat. No matter how much the upheaval and who 
the master of th: PanjSv his mtcrc.ts vseic alwuvs well-served. ' He amused the 
Sikhs, the Delhi court he despised, the AfghSis he bewildered, and the MarSthSs he 
effectively useJ to brcik the power both of the Sikhs and Afghans to obtain his 
own independent He was unscruplous and sometimes cruel,*’ and alwa>s led a 
dual life. 

•After the death of Shivajee (16^1), the unitary stale he had created broke up. 
Aurangzeb murdered his son (1689) and dcstmyed. through his Deccan campaigns, 
the edifice built by that gre.it hero. Sha'iu, his grandson, accepted the Moglul 
paramoantcy, having been brought up as a hostage in the Moghul Court The 
dream of ihc Hindu Umpire was lost. Bat when in 1714, Balaji Vishvanith Bhalt 
was appointed the PcshwS (or the Pumc Minister, which office became hereditary 
and more powerful than the King's), things started looking up, and a p- .'gramme 
of expanding noithwards began. By 1750. the Marathi empire had become a con- 
federacy with the Pcshwa at the head, the King being reduced to the position of a 
ceremonial head, without any effective power. Scrndia ( 0 f Gwalior) and Holkar (of 
Indore), who were earlier subordinates to the Pcshwa and carried Ihc Mar&thS flag 
to the north Bengal in 1744 and captured Orissa in 174< (and interfered with or 
attacked every Rajput state) asserted their virtual independence. The Gackwgrs 
(of Baroda) and the Bhonsia* (of Nagpur) followed suit. In 1761. in the battle of 
Pinipat, the back of the Pcshwa was broken. Dot!) Ins son and cousin died in the 
battle and he himself died soon thereafter of a broken heart. And now followed total 
disintegration. Murder and intrigue and ficqucnt change of sides followed. They 
intrigued with the English, the Nizam, the ruler of Mysore all for personal benfit. 
Ninl Phadnvis made an alliance with Mysore's Hydcr Ah and the Ni/am together 
with the French agam.st the English (1 778 1782), bat the English secured the 
support of the Pcshwa' s uncle, Raghunath RS), the Guikwad and the other Mar&tha 
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Sikhs together with the Rajputs and other patriots in the South,could 
not co.nbine for a common cause to write a new (and glorious) 
chapter in the annals of India. But such, indeed, is the quirk 
of history. Not all that should happen, happens— not at least at the 
right moment. And, so the nations rise and fall. 


F. N. Contd. 

nobles and defeated the Allied forces. In 1782, the Marathas made peace with the 
English, and waged war together with them and the Nizam against Tipu Sultan, the 
son of Hyder Ali, till recently their ally. They jointly defeated him in 1792. Later, 
they pounced uppn the Nizam and defeated him (1795). Mahadji Scindia got his 
possessions confirmed by the Moghal king and was appointed Deputy Regent of 
the empire, the actual Regent being the infant Peshwa. It may also be noted that 
it was the Moghal king who alongwith Tipu Sultan, had invited Ahmad Shah Abdsli 
to destroy the Maratha power, later the virtual “Protectors” of the imperial throne 
(from 1772 onwards). Scindia and Holkar now organised their forces independently 
on European lines, officered by Europeans, mostly French, whom (unlike 
Ranjit Singh) they gave full powers of command and operation to their utter ruin. 
The more they succeeded (as against the Nizam in 1795) the more they disputed one 
with the other (and all with the Peshwa at Poona). Scindia, who had taken over 
Delhi in 1785 and had to fight the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Moghal nobles later 
defeated also Holkar in 1792, but his death in 1794 restored the balance. The 
Swarajya (home-) land was thus confined only to Maharashtra, the others being 
only tributaries paying Chauth, or formal courtesies. And, a Maratha imperial 
authority or administration was never established. Holkar’s success against the 
Peshwa (in 1802) attracted British intervention. The European officers. Perron and 
other . walked over to the British side and Holkar ran towards the Panjab (about 
which we will refer later on), compromised with the British, and came back to be 
confined to his own ancestral heritage. The Marathas rose as rebels against 
Moghal tyranny, but attacked the Hindu powers as much in RijasthSn as among 
themsehes. They became a formidable power for a century, but by the time the 
Sikhs came as a political force on the scene, they had already passed into history. 
Due to incessant warfare, no administrative or cultural innovation could be expec* 
ted from them, but their role in the political history of later Moghal India is glo- 
rious, and was responsible alongwith the Sikh struggle for freedom for its final 
break-up. 
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Ahmad Shah invaded India for the fifth time, this time to 
punish the Marathas particularly. They had insulted and turned out 
of Delhi the Shah’s representative, Najib-ud-Doula, who was being 
harassed by them near Panipat. Certain Rajput rulers (like those of 
Jaipur and Marwar) also took advantage of this incident and promised 
support to the Shah, as their territories were also being attacked by 
the Marathas. The Moghal king was none-too-happy with bis 
overbearing Prime Minister, Ghazi-ud-Din, and wanted to get rid of 
him through foreign intervention. He too let it be known secretly to 
Abdali that his visit would be welcome to him. Abdali would have 
been less than human if he would not have taken full advantage of 
such a propitious situation. He crossed the Indus with a force of 
60,000 on Oct 25, 1759. 

The Marathas could offer no appeciable resistance and abandoned 
their posts in the Panjib hastily. The Sikhs offered stiff resistance 
and in one severe battle, about 2000 Afghans lost their lives and 
their general, Jahan khan, was wounded. However, the Shah occupied 
Lahore and appointed his son, Taimur, as Viceroy there. He attacked 
the Marathas at Taraori, near Panipat, and defeated their forces 
there. He defeated them again at Barari ghat, near Saharanpur. 
It seemed there was no effective resistance anywhere now to the 
Shah and he spent a year around Delhi, in peace .“except for a few 
skirmishes with the Marathis”. According to some other historians, 
a major battle also took place near Bfidti, around Delhi, between the 
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two forces and the Marathas force, of 80,000, under Dataji Scindia, 
was completely destroyed, Dataji himself being killed in the battle. 
Malh.lr Rao Holkar fled and other generals were vanquished. Near 
Sikandra, Malhfir Rao Holkar was also surprised by Ahmad Shah 
who so effectually routed him that he had to fly naked out of the 
battle-field. 

Though the Marathas had been humbled and routed in earlier 
engagements, their resistance was far from broken. Accordingly, a 
formidable army left the Deccan for the North led by Wiswas Rao, 
heir-apparent to the Peshw.i (or the Grand Vizier who actually ruled 
the empire, the Maratha king being only titular). The Juts with 
a force of 30,000 also joined them. All the Maratha chiefs accom- 
panied them to the battle which was to be the final arbiter of their 
destiny. Their force is estimated at 3 lakh men, including cavalry, 
with 300 pieces of cannon. The troops Abdali had were 40,000 Afghans 
and Persians, 13000 Indian cavalry and 3S000 Indian infantry with 
70 pieces of canon “borrowed from Indian allies.'* 

The Marathas occupied Delhi easily, cutting to pieces the small 
Afghan garrisons. Runjpura, on the Jamna, 60 miles north of Delhi, 
was besieged next and the whole Durrani garrison wiped out. Hear- 
ing this, the Shah who was camping on the left bank of the Jamna 
was inflamed with rage and crossed the river, swollen by rains, after 
some 'osses. For a time, the Marathas cut off the Shah’s supplies and 
his lines of communication, but this was soon over, and the Shah 
made himself the master cf the situation within three to four moBths. 
I.\ ing in the vicinity of each other and forced by the exhaustion of 
supplies. * the guerilla activities engaged in so far were abandoned, 
and the Marathas were obliged to come out in the open and attacked 
the Durrani in the early hours of the morning of Jan 7, 1761, when 
the Shah was fast asleep and was woken out of bis bed to mount 
his steed, without even the change of dress. Canon-shot met canon- 
shot. The sky was rent by the shouts of, “Har-Har Mabadev”, and 

• It ;s said in ilioc days of acute di'tiess, Sardli At? Singh (founder of Pati~.il. i, 
on Ala’s te:iitor>, now known as PatiSli) helped the MurfithSs with supplies 
from ;he rear. The fact Pcing knowr it was feared the Durrlni would punish the 
S.irdit. with extreme severity. His wife, M*i Fato, however, sought pardon of the 
ShS’i through a mediator, and purchased goodwill on payment of Rs 4 lakhs, 
per \car. This the Sikhs never forgive. The Dal KhilsS condemned his action and 
lined luni. (Condi Singh. Historj of t he Sikhs, P. 164) 
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“Allan-hoo-Akbar”. The Marathas were attacking the flanks of the 
Shah’s army and literally mowing them down. Many well-known 
Afghan warriors fell on the battle field, including t heir generals, Atai 
Khan and his uncle, the grand Vizier. The Dur ranis, hard pressed, 
had to give way, for a time. 

The Shah now advanced in person and so fierce was the attack by 
the forces under his command that the Marathas had no choice but to 
retreat, leaving countless dead and wounded on the battlefield. They 
were pursued for fifteen to twenty miles. Much carnage ensued. 
Almost all the great Maratha chiefs, including Vishwas Rao, and 
Bhau were killed. Others were seriously wounded. The number of 
those who fell on th* battlefield on the Maratha side has been esti- 
mated at 2 lakhs. 25000 were taken prisoner along w ith 50,000 choice 
horses and immense booty. 

So great was the carnage and so demoralising its cITcct on the 
Marathas that thev never recovered from its disastrous shock. Bdlaji, 
their Peshwa, died of grief soon thereafter. They evacuated their 
possessions in Hindustan and retired beyond the Narbada never to 
recover their power again. Almost the whole of Hindustan now lay at 
the feet of Abdali. It was this formidable conqueror that the Sikhs 
had to contend with now. 

The Afghan King showed no desire to occupy the vacant Moghal 
throne, and returned to his own kingdom by way of the Panjab. The 
Shah alongwith his Panjab generals being occupied elsewhere, the 
Sikhs had a field day in their homeland. 1 hey ravaged the country 
far and wide. They formed a confederacy under Jassa Singh. Chet 
Singh Kanaihy3, Hari Singh Bliangi, Lehna Singh and other Sikh 
chieftains to pillage Lahore. '1 he suburbs of I a ho re were at ! icked 
successively. Hundreds of enemy lives were lost arrd the loss to pro- 
perty was beyond estimation. The Naib Subcd.ir, Amir Mohd Khan, 
shut himself up in the city. The Sikhs surrounded Lahore on all sides 
and demanded tribute from the Viceroy’s representatives. The Naib 
SubSdar offered them Rs. 30,000/- for Kariih Purs'iJ (holy pudding) 
and the Sikhs left him in peace for the time being, but only as long 
as the Sbah was around. They now spread out in the country, threw 
up new raud-fortresses everywhere, and occupied the surrounding 
areas. The local officials were helpless. Some of them like the Gover- 
nor of Char Mahal, Nawab Mirza Khan, who tried to challenge them 
with his force of 1000, was himself killed & his entire force cut to 
pieces. 
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As Ihc Shah passed through the Panjab, the Sikhs fell upon his 
rear, near Goindwal, and relieved them of much of their booty. 
About 2200 Hindu women made captive by the Shah, were released 
and escorted back to their homes. They cut ofT the retreating enemy’s 
supplies at times “but never making a direct attack”, and inflicted 
whatever damage they could upon them right upto the I^jdus. 

When the Shah left for Kabul in the spring of 1761, there was 
nothing to hold them back. With a force of about 40,000 horse, “they 
carried their arms through the central Panjab, the Doab, and even 
beyond upto Nadaun in the Shivalik hills.” The Faujdars of Jullun- 
dur-Doab were thrown out “like a fly out of milk.” They also attac- 
ked Sirhind once again. The accursed city was never to be allowed 
peace, though this time only a part of it was looted. Malerkotla was 
attacked and thoroughly ransacked. The Shah hearing these alarming 
reports, instructed his general, Nur-ud-Din Bamzai, with a force of 
12000 horse to chastise the Sikhs. But, when he crossed the Chcr.ab, 
he was met by a strong Sikh force, under Charat Singh Sukarchakia, 
and repulsed with heavy losses. The Afghans ran in complete disorder 
and took refuge in the stronghold of Sialkot. The Afghans were 
completely routed at Sialkot as well. Nur-ud-Din himself fled in terror, 
disguised as a beggar, leaving his enormous baggage to be plundered 
by the Sikhs. “This signal victory over the seasoned troops of 
the greatest conqueror of Asia of the times, placed Charat Singh and 
his Sukarchakia Misal in the front-rank of Sikh leadership.” 

Charat Singh returned to his fortress in Gujranwala, highly 
elated at his success. But the Governor of the Panjab, alarmed beyond 
measure at this, ventured out in September, 1761, to punish and 
defeat him. He even recruited some Sikhs in his troops, and 
surrounded Charat Singh's fort at Gujranwala. The other Sikh 
Misaldars hearing of this rushed out for his succour and about 4 
miles from Gujranwala surrounded the forces of Ubaid Khan.' Even 
the Sikhs in the employ of Government walked over to the Sikh side. 
This unnerved the Khan so much that,without striking a blow, he 
escaped in the dead of night, leaving his troops to take care of them- 
selves. The Sikhs pounced upon the Afghan forces in the morning from 
all directions. Their morale, already low at the flight of their leader, 
they fled in panic to wheresoever fate took them, leaving their arms 
and stores and even their horses behind. The Afghan Governor, 
after much travail, reached Lahore somehow and shut himself up 
within the security of its walls. 
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Charat Singh was no longer a Misaldar. He had now become a 
national hero. 

And from now on, “the most glorious chapter of Sikh lnsuuy 
and one of the most glorious of Indian history was to begin It is a 
record of the duel in which the all-powerful Afghan conqueror 
was worn out by an obscure people who successfully wrcsieJ trom 
his dosed list that part of India which the house of T'aimui had 
failed to preserve from him ..He (AbJah) was now to find tha.* a light 
with the Sikhs was not a matter of strategy or tactics, nor a matter 
of effective military combination or calculation. A defeat inflated 
upon them would be (useless) like a sword slash through a pond lbs 
name did not inspire terror in their bosom his resounding Mc!"'ies 
only made them far more re ar.d st rred them into far m 
defiance."* 

The Sikhs now attacked I .ihoro *n la'I f'la 1 I he c.tv g A s 
were opened to them and led \ v Ja>s\ Singh Ahluwal.a. t lie > cn'crvd 
the city triumphantlv (Nov !7Mi ' J;o\ Smell was pi^ciaiu.d 
King (Sulttin-ul-Qjun:) and for the I.: ’ *i.i e th Siki s ti.c : 

coin as a sovereign power in the name •*! the (luru, with the I”.!' wi M g 
inscription : 


"Deg-O-n gh-O-fu! J;-()-r:ii\r i ih! 
Ydft-az-S <'incik-(juru-(ti)fund Singh" 


• N. K S n a, Rise of the S kh pov : . pp '1 - 

t Latit pi i^cs ir.L present Sd h s o. .r I . h..*-; . , . ' * II v . 

modern rese ldi. r , att rihu’c the car I or n. . up u .on * f I ,'if. »r: t ih 
of Adeeni Beg, the Maratha . t ind the Sd.Io I: ;s .ibn t’: ; ■ . ■ 
first com struck at Lahore under Jas^i Singh rea J &ihk . :jJ u: J*h . : . ,, /.i.-j ... • 
Akdl; Mulk-i-Ahmad % grift JatsC (By the Groce of the imr.o'Ui God ss 

this coin struck in the country of Ah mid, seized h> the Kali' ') But th.v 
according to some historians. l.ke G; iffm and Ganc\h I)As. f c:m m v ca.Vg:’> 
inordcr to inflame Ahmad Sh4h against the Sikh cJ .cf Thc> r.o »u.h c< r 

his been seen so far. On the other ha d, D.-vatc 'I d a Tia.'t p\jmrn 
these coir) were defim'cly struck and wc.c in v- uc f - 1 c ; c.rs hen *hc So h 
chiefs through a Gurmattl withdrew, them and dcc.de! ! ^ %!r.*c :hc n m the 
Dimes of Gurus Ndnak and Gobird Singh Oth.e- com. o*e dated Sam a: u:: 
( 1765 A- D. ) , 2825 ( I < 6 * A , D ) c pt o San* ’» at 1 h 3*2 ( 1 V "* a I) ) . v. t h onl> i t * r** 
year gap (Samvat 1823*24, due to Ab.'Al \ .i.vas - 0 r.s Mode 0 2 Chopra, pa- ^ 
as • Sovereign st He. Appendix Vp. Thee were crd cd fioh.r « Shsh S,v fc a <t 
All these coins were struck at 4 Lahore. t v c capital Cm, •' I r :^?8 A I) . another 
coin was struck bearing the name of Amritsar, Akil Takhit as the sea? of Govt 
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(Food for our life and the sure victory of our sword 
We attained through (the Grace of) Gurus Ninak and 
Gobind Singh) 

But, they do not seem to have planted themselves here for 
long, for the Lahore fort continued to be occupied by Ubaid Kb§n, 
the Afghan Governor. 

However, they assembled the entire Dal Khils§. and passed a 
Gurmattli to attack Jandiala Guru, a place held by Mahant Aqil Das 
of the Niranjani breakaway sect, who had rendered information and 
help against the Sikhs to the Panjab Govt, and the Shah at Panipat.* 
The Chief of Malerkotla, Hingan Khan, who had become an impla- 
cable foe of the Sikhs alongwith other Muslim chiefs, was also puni- 
shed se\erely Sirhind was invaded once again. They ravaged 
Jullundur-Doab and its new Governor, Raja Ghumand Chand 
Kat.tuch, a nominee of the Shah, fled to the hills 

Thus passed the entire Panjab from the Satluj to the Indus into 
the hands of the Sikh people. 

Hearing of these disorders, Ahmad Shah again crossed the Indus. 
The Sikhs left Lahore in a hurry and the Shah established his head- 
quarters there in January, 1762. He issued orders to all J&gird&rs 
and chiefs to join with their contingents the Governor of Sirhind 
who was surrounded by the Sikh forces at this time. He himself also 
marched out on Feb 3, 1762, towards the same place. The Sikhs 
broke up their camp at Jandiala which they had invaded to punish 
Aqil Dds, and rushed out to reinforce their brethren at Sirhind. 
The situation for the Nawab was very precariaus when the Shih 
arrived with a formidable force. About 30,000 Sikhs were camping 
at this time with their families at a village, called Kupp, near Maler- 
kotla, with a view to attacking Sirhind. The Shah sent instructions 
to the Nawab of Sirhind to attack from the front, while be would him- 
self take care of the rear. 

11c surprised the Sikhs by his sudden appearance. The Sikhs 
fought lecklcssly, but thousands were killed. Others threw a ring 
around the remaining families and moved on fighting. Shim Singh 


* It was on the information of a Narinjani that Bhii Tim Singh, the martyr, had 
been arrested (1746). Mahtib Singh's family persecuted (1740) and Sukhf Singh 
captured (l 753), etc. 
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K.irorsinghiu, J.iss.i Singh Ahluwalia, and Charat Singh Sukarchakiya, 
U'd the mam army. No one gave them shelter or food on the way. 
Fearing the Shah's wrath, people in fact tried to attack them, killing 
many of them. 

They were on their way to Barnala where, they thought, they 
would perhaps be able to find refuge with B&b& Alfi Singh, in whose 
territory it was situated. However, before they reached there, their for- 
ces were attacked by the pursuing Afghans and a wholesale massacre 
ensued. This terrible caranage occured on Feb 5, 1762 and is known 
as Wat A: Ghalughdrd (the Great Holocaust). Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ahluwaha received 22 cuts on his body in this battle, but he fought 
on heroically. The sacred volume of their Holy Book, which they 
always carried with them on their march, was also lost in this battle.* 
Out of 30.M'0 persons, over 10,000 thousand Sikhs (mostly women, 
children and old men who couldn’t escape in time) lost this lives in 
'hi terrible blood-bath * Most of them belonged to the central 
dot r .k.tv (M.'oha) of the Punjab. But the Sikhs refused to be beaten 
or lo-e heart. Whenever they were reminded of this carnage, they 
said "The gold remains now in its total purity, having been cleansed 
o! all it', dross.” 

The Shah was in the meantime busy heaping more humiliations 
and insults upon their heads. The bungus (or rest-houses) jround 
the Amritsar temple were destroyed. The holy tank was 
desecrated with the blood of kinc and filled with mud and refuse. 
The temple itself was blown up with gunpowder.! But. as the sacred 

•Called Damdarr.J Bir (or the DamdaniJ recension), it was dictated b> '’•uni 
Gohirtd Singh personally to Bhii Mam Singh. It was this vervon whuh was inset- 
ted with tfiiruvhip b> the Tenth Master on the eve of his death. Its search was 
lately made at Kabul, but no such copy has been found in any liherary or the 
imperial palaces. It iv not lying in the main Gurudwira at Kabul as suggested by 
H. R. Gupta (History of the Sikhs. II. 183). However, several copies of it were 
already in existence before the original was lost. One of these is with the author 
of this work. 

J Siyar-ul-Mutikharm puts the figure of those killed at this time at nearly 20,000. 
Miskin and Forster at 23.0000. Cunningham's estimate vanes from 12000 to 23000. 
Murray’s estimate is 12000. Rattan Singh and Gandi Singh's estimate is 10.000. On 
the site of this holocaust now stands a village called Jcctwil, near Malod (Malaud) 

t Mohd. Latif. History of the Panjab. p 284. Latif justifies this on account of tha 
"atrocities'’ comm.tted (according to him) by the Sikhs against the Muslims 
•od their sacred places. Moreover, he says, being an ukodocUuiI (or imag*. 
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temple was being blown up, a flying brick-bat struck the Shah on the 
nose and inflicted a wound which later proved fatal for him.f 

The Shah stayed at Lahore upto the end of the year (1762). The 
Governor of Kashmir, Sukhjiwan Ram Khatri, had become indepen- 
dent and had refused to pay tribute as earlier agreed to by him. 
Raj§ Ranjit Deo of Jammu helped the Shah’s forces in his campaign 
against Kashmir considerably. Sukhjiwan was captured and brought 
in chains to Lahore. His eyes were cut out and thereafter he was 
ingnobly put to death. Another Governor, Sar Buland Khan, was 
appointed in his place. According to Sir J. N. Sarkar, the Shah 
“invited the Maratha envoys at Delhi to meet him at Lahore. B3pu went 
there in March 62 , and Parshotam some two months later, after secu- 
ring the Pcshwa’s approval. The Shah sent robes and presents and 
the r/kkd of Rljaship (the impression of his palm dipped in saffron 
or Kcsar Panji) in recognition of the Peshwa, Madbav Rao, in 
his Deccan dominions, possibly in order not to antagonise every 
rising political force in the country of Hindustan (especially when 
he was negotiating from position of strength) and he wanted to con- 
centrate his whole might against the Sikhs, they being his next-door 
neighbours and always ready to challenge his immediate authority. 
He olso agreed to recognise Shah Alam II as emperor of Delhi, 
on payment of a tribute of Rs. 40 lakhs per year. 

But the humiliation he had heaped on the whole Sikh people, was 
too much to bear. The Shah was still at Lahore, when they again 
attacked Sirhind (May, 62) and the Nawab, Zain Khan, defeated and 
obliged to pay tribute. The Shah dared not come to his rescue. 
On Oct 17. 1762, on the occasion of the Diwali festival, about 60,000 

F. N. Contd. 

breaker)" he (the Shah) acted in strict conformity with the law of hi» religion and 
was actuated by a sense of duty when he undertook the destruction of the sanctu- 
aries of the Sikhs." A man as painstaking in research as Latif does not. however, 
realise ih it the Sikhs never believed in idol-worship, nor ever desecrated or pulled 
down the Muslim holy shrines as the Shah, and before bin some other rulers of 
his faith,had done. The Sikh tradition and religion were wholly opposed to this 
kind of unholy activity. 

tile died m June. 1 773. at Murghib. The Dose-wound became cancer oua. 
and took his life. For more references on tms and the above point, Dr. Gaadt 
Singh's ASmaJ Shik Durrini may be consulted. All the Iodian campaig ns of thn 
Abd&li are given in minute detail in this remarkable work and supported by all 
conceivable historical records in Marilhi. Panj4bi and English, 
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of them assembled at Amritsar and resolved to avenge the insults he 
had offered both to their religion and their sense of dignity as a 
people. The Shah found himself cornered, not only because of the 
lack of sufficient armed strength but more because of the resilience 
and the undying determination of the new faith. They attacked the 
neighbourhood of Lahore and ranasacked the country from Sirhind 
to Sialkot.* 

The Shah, alarmed and perplexed, tried at first to negotiate 
peace with them through an envoy. The Sikhs insulted the AfghAn 
emissary and "without listening to his proposals, plundered him and 
his followers and drove them away.” 

The Shah was now left with no choice but to meet their challen- 
ge. He attacked Amritsar on Oct 16, on the day of the solar-eclipse, 
one day before Diwali, but the recklessness and fervour with which 
the Sikhs fought compelled the greatest warrior of Asia to beat retreat 
and ‘‘escape to Lahore under cover of darkness.” 

“He was an ideal Afghan genius fitted for conquest but incap- 
able of empire,” according to Cunningham, but he was no 
mere adventurer. He was also a great statesman capable of diplomacy 
and compromise, knowing his priorities & also his limitations, 
quitting the scene with honour when the going was not good for 
whatever reasons. Hearing of some disturbanes in KandhAr, 
the ShAh had suddenly to leave Lahore on Dec. 12, 1762. 

No sooner bad the Afghan forces crossed the ChenAb than the 
Sikhs fell upon Kasur, a PathAn settlement, which they subdued and 
plundered.! Then, they sacked Malerkotla and slew its NawAb, 
Hingan KbAn, who had become notorious for Sikh- baiting. In Dec. 
1763, they seized Sirhind with a force of 50,000. Its Governor, Zain 
Khan, was killed and the whole cursed city set on fire once again, to 


• Forster. 100-101. Some historians say the Sikhs drove the Shah from Lahore 
also at this time, but Sir J. N Sarkl' doesnot agree. He is of the vkw that the 
Sikhs captured Lahore after the Durrlni's departure, late in 1763. (Fall of the 
Moghal Empire, II, *32). 


f Tb« reason for attacking Kasur was the plaint of the BrShmias before the Svto 
KMSisi fathering at the Baisikhi festival (April 10. 1763) that the Nawib, Usmlo 
Khio, had abducted the wife of one of them and coaverted her to fslto Hari 
Singh Bhang, volunteered to lead the capcdition in which the NawAb toaathar .i.k 
W of hi, ctvok. loklieri kilted Tte „ r , 

and the city given over to plunder, 
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fulfil the Guru’s prophecy.* Brick clashed with brick and the ruins 
were ploughed over by donkeys. The place where the two tender 
sons of Guru Gobind Singh, aged 5 and 7, were done to death was 
commemorated with a Gurdwara, called Fatehgarh Sahib, (or, the 
Fort of Victory). At Morinda, near Sirhind, where the Guru’s 
sons were betrayed, the two persons most responsible for it, Jani 
Kban and Mini KhSn, were captured and butchered, along with their 
families. Ala Singh, RajS of Patiala, bought over the ruins of Sirhind 
for a sum of Rs. 25,000/- from Bhai Budh Singh, an old companion 
of Guru Gobind Singh, to whom the town had been assigned after its 
conquest by the Sikh forces. 

The Tarund Dal (or the youth force) under Charat Singh Sukar- 
chakil stationed itself at Amritsar. Farly in 1764. they cleansed the 
sacred tank and rebuilt the historic temple, vs hose foundation stone was 
laid by Sard3r JassS Singh AhluwiliS himself The Budha Dal (or the 
Veterans’ army) under their Ahluwalia Sardar ransacked the country, 
punished their age-old enemies and established their military posts 
everywhere. 

Jullundur-Doab was captured next and the Governor driven out. 
Alarmed by these reports. Ahmad S'tah sent his general, Jahan Kh§n, 
from Kabul, to punish the Sikhs. Led by Charat Siogh and aided by 
the Bhangi SardSrs, they joined battle with him at Sialkot and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on him. Jahfln Khin fled back to Pesbfi- 


* Prof. N. K. Slnha thus compares the Afghin, the Marlthi &. the Sikh soldier of 
that time 'The Sikh* with their endurance A rapidity of movement, the excell- 
ent lire 4 swiftness of their horses resembled the ill-dad but powerful troops of 
Shivajee. They were pre-em nenih well fined for a guerilla method of warfare, 
being in this respect very much superior to the Marithis V He supports H. G. 
Raw linson (Account of the Las: B.ittlc of Pinipci. Inir.). where the author says 
that "the supposed superiority o f the Mjtathis in guerilla warfare was a myth; 
it was only in quick action that the Marathi cavalry with it superb e'an never 
failed to rout their opponents." and suggests (hat if as a supplement to the Marlthi 
elan of action, (here had been the Sikh scheme of skirmishing after the Patbin 
fashion behind the enemy, affairs (at Pimpat) might have taken an entirely different 
turn. "It has been said that even in contending hand to hand, he (the Sikh) was 
terrible A Sikh soldier had really to be killed twice.” Analysing why si-ch a 
Marithi-Sikh combination couldnot be forged, the author says it was on account 
of the ' unbecoming pride A piesumption of the Marithis, their failure to g'asp the 
realities of the situation, the proverbial Marlthi greed for plunder, the presence of 
(be wily Adinl Beg (who kept the two divided), the prevalent Sikh s <w that 
retarded ihr Mstithis as marauders.” (Origin of Srkh power, pp. 
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war, leaving even his family to take care of itself. His ladies were 
captured by the Sikhs but much to their credit, the women were "sent 
safely to Jammu.”* 

The provinces of Sirhind and Jullundur-DoSb were parcelled out 
among the various Misals. Lahore was threatened again in Feb. 1764.* 
They asked the Abdalt’s Governor, Kabuli Mai, a Hindu, that 
all the butchers of the city be handed over to them and cow-slaughter 
forbidden. The Governor naturally hesitated being the servant of a 
Muslim overlord, but "when the Sikhs broke through the Delhi gate, 
he yielded, and and agreed to cut off the noses and ears of a few but- 
chers and paid a large sum to the Sikhs as na:rd/ij.”j He agreed also 
to have an advisor, Tek Chand. appointed by them to ‘'assist” him in 
his work. 

The youth-force under Hart Singh Blungi now ventured out to the 
South-west, while another section under Charat Singh invested the 
North-West. Aided by the Nakii leader, Him Singh, and his sons 
Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi Saidars captured the 
whole region called I.ammi and Nakka which was occupied by the 
Nakais. On the fall of Multan it was apportioned to the Bhangis. 
They crossed the Indus and occupied the Derajat. SardAr Charat 
Singh took over Rachna and Chaj Do.'ibs right upto Roht as across 
the Jehlum. The regions of Delhi, Pothoh.ir, and Find D.idan Khan 
were taken next. 

Hearing of this, the Shah decided to invade India, oihc again, m 
Oct. 1764.* His own force of IS0OO Afghans was augmented by the 
Balu:h force of Nascer Khan and the Lahore force of Kahu.'i Mai. 
The Sikhs vanished out of sight on hearing of this new invasion, and 
took refuge in the Lakhi jungle, in the Mdlwu region, about I5<> -.dcs 
from Lahore. A large body had also gone to assist Jaw.ih ■ Singh, 


• Says Forster fi. 279) "The Afghani in chains were also i oirp* lied ,> t), e 

reserviour at Amrusar. which in the preceding scar ihcv had idled up Thn> gh the 
Afghan massicre and persecution mint have been deepK imprm'cd on t> eir rmnd«. 
Ike Sikhi did not, it it said, destroy one prisoner In cold hltwd *' 

f J.N. Sarkar (Fall of the Mughal Fmpire, II, p. J<2) 

J Abdfli had this time, according to the Jongnim.i ( ,ntr) of Oi„ \ ur Ahmad 
wanted diplomacy also to play in part. He wantcl Najeeh shw;a. the chief of 
Delhi, the Jltv & the MarSthSs to combine with him to fall upon the heads of the* 
cursed curs (i e. the Sikhs), became the hare of a country can onlv be caught by the 
<Jof of that country." but no one pickeJ up ho scheme not even his own generals. 
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the son of Suraj Mai. the Jat hero, who was fighting a grim battle 
against the Rohilla chief, Najib ud-Daula.* 

On his onward march, the Shah’s forces were taken on by the 
Sikhs. Their guerilla tactics paid them rich dividends, as in an open 
combat, they would have lost heavily. And yet so stiff was the 
resistance that it took the Shah four days to cover a distance of about 
30 miles from Lahore to Amritsar where the Shah expected a large 
tody of Sikhs, but he found none except about 30 of them who stood 
guard over the Akil Takbt. Everyone of them them died in the 
engagements that followed. However, the Shah’s forces destroyed the 
sacred buildings once again and rciurned to Lahore. 

His next move was to procceed to Sirbind and not only to attack the 
Sikh forces wherever he met them on the way, but to utterly devastate 
the lands which gave birth to and sheltered these reckless “infidels.” 
This was done. The people were massacred in broad day-light. No 
distinction was made between Sikhs and non-Sikhs. No body can 
count the number of things w hich fell into the hands of the crusaders." 
The Shah’s army crossed the Satluj in three days, but the Sikhs had 
been so hardened by warfare and made too determined by persecution 
to let the enemy get the upper hand this time. Their back may have 
been broken, but not their faith in the ultimate victory of their 
cause. 

Frustrated, the Shah left for home via Sirhind where he was 
received by Ala Singh of Patiala. The Shah treated him with great 
courtesy, and on being assured of his loyalty, conferred upon him the 
title of Raja. In return for an annual tribute of 3| lakhs, he was 
allowed the banner and drum as insignia of royalty The Sikhs were 
furious on hearing this. They punished Ala Singh for submission 

• Jawghar Singh was interviewed hv a hundred Sardirs at B.uSri ghit. ''After 
saving the ArdiiA (prase) (he ch.inicr ..ncd oui, ‘JawSh.tr Singh, son of Sutaj Mai, 
has come within the shelter of Kl.alsi Jcc and become a Sikh of Ninak He is 
demanding reJress for his father s blood." As everyone's opinion id the assembly 
counted (though the Sardirs would speak secretly into the tars of the visiting 
Ambassador etc. whatever thc> wanted to} they could not step anyone from having 
hit say, even if it was bitter. Jawthar Singh’s case was. however, considered with 
utmost sympathy by all <& help offered in full measure." (Rise of Sikh Power. N K. 
Smha. P. 109). 

It is in these davs that the popular sa> mg came in vogue: - 
"KMdl pecta Lihr di Rahnd* Ahmad Shahr da". 

(That alone is yours which you can drink & cat, for the rest Ahmad Shah will loot ) 
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to a foreigner who was their inveterate foe and was out to destroy 
them, root and branch, besides demolishing and desecrating their 
sacred places and challenging their human dignity. 

On the way back, tfie AbdAli clashed with the Sikh forces in Do- 
Aba. All the Sikh leaders of note took part in this battle, which 
lasted for a week. So reckless were their attacks and so much was 
the indignity and loss sutTered by the enemy forces, that the Shah 
refused to fight a determined encounter anywhere and continued on 
his march. He even did not stop at Lahore and made straight for 
Afghanistan. But, the Sikhs continued to harass him on his retreat, 
frequently attacking his rear, cutting out his baggage train and 
taking many prisoners ar.d plundering his camp-followers. 

As soon as the Shah had left the shores of India by march-end, 
1765, the Sikhs resolved, though a zwmiiia at Amritsar, to recapture 
Lahore. The Governor, Kabuli Mai, was away to Jammu. The 
Bhangi SardArs, Lehna Singh snJ Gujjar Singh, attacked Lahore, and 
making a large hole in the L lhorc fort, entered it. on the night of 
April 16. The nephew of the Governor, Amir Singh, was taken into 
custody. Next day, the Bhangi SardAr-. were joined by SobhS Singh 
Kanahaiya and the city and its neighbourhood were divided among 
the victors. 

Ahmad Shah was quick to recognise the change. He sent large 
baskets of choice fruits to Lehna Singh Bhangi. But the latter 
returned them politely saying, it was a luxury fit only for the emperor. 
For a bumble peasant like himself, he said, the best fooj was food- 
grains. Inspite of this rebuff, the Shah had no choice but to recognise 
the de-facto Bhangi dominion over Lahore. 

At the time of the Shah's death in 1773, the possessions of the 
Sikhs extended from SahAranpur in the east to Attock in the west, 
and from VfultSn and Sind in the south to KangrA. Jammu and Hhirn- 
bar in the north For nearly a generation thcrafie:. the Afghan inva- 
sions were a thing of the past. The Sikhs now turned their attention 
to the Gangetic Doab. The Moghals had come to rule only in and 
around the city of Delhi even if that, and their glory and power were 
being rapidly usurped by the fcrmgis from the West, the traders turned 
warriors, in the place of the Muslim warriors turned traders or traitors. 

The Sikhs had also become a sovereign power in th. ir own right, 
and not as a result of submission to a foreign conqueror or compro- 
mise of principle. A new dawn seemed to have broken for the people 
of Panjib. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MISAL PERIOD 

( 1764 - 1798 ) 


We must pause here to consider a very valid point for students 
of the history of this period. The non-Sikh records as much the Sikh 
chroniclers talk of a fight to the finish between the Moghals and the 
Sikhs and then between the Afghans and the Sikhs. Unbelievable 
carnage is recorded not only on the field of battle, but also 
against civilians. According to conservative estimates, a little less 
than quarter of a million people had been decimated to death in about 
half a century (1710-1767).* The Sikh Symbols, by which their 
religious view of life is sustained, were attacked again and again, 
without any sense of pity or shame. Their temples were destroyed 
and desecrated. The Muslim historians, on the other hand, see in 
this only a retributive justice lor the "iniquities” committed by the 
forces of Banda Bahadur at Sirhind and several other places. The 
Sikh leaders who followed him, it is claimed, did not spare either 

• Besides about 5009 Sikhs killed daring the campaigns of the Tenth Master, *'at- 
least 25000 lost their lives under Bands Bahldur." The Moghal Governor, Abdul 
Samad Khln (1715-26) killed not less than twenty thousand and Zakriyl Khla 
(1726-45). an equal number. Yahij* Khin (1746-47) destroyed about 10,000 in the 
first Ghalughlri (holocaust). Mir Mannu (1748-53) slaughtered more than thirty 
thoussod. AdeenS Beg (1758) put to death atleast five thousand. Ahmad Shlh 
Abdlli and his Afghan Governor butchered around 60,000 Abdg’.i's Deputy. 
Najib-ud-DauU, slew nearly twenty thousand. Petty officials and the (Muslim) 
public must ha%e cut to pieces another 1.000. Thu makes up a total of 2 Islh*. 
(II. R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, part II, Pp 255-56). 
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Muslim life or their religious sentiments whenever an occasion 
arose. That their ferocity was confined to a few points, like Sirhind 
(where an unbelievable tragedy had occurred in the massacre of the 
two innocent children of Guru Gobind Singh) or a few individuals 
who had personally participated in such iniquities or in demolishing 
or desecrating the holiest of the Sikh shrines at Amritsar does not 
mitigate in the eyes of the Muslim historians the Sikh crimes against 
the Muslims.* But, a note of caution must be sounded here. While 
on the face of it, it appeared to be a war between the faiths of the 
victor and the vanquished, if we look carefully beneath the surface, 
the view assumes a different perspective altogether. It is from the 
Muslim Afghans that the Muslim Moghals wrested the throne of 
the Hindustan. And two centuries later, the Afghans turned the 
tables on them. 

The Sunni Muslims of the north fought the Shia Muslim 
Kingdoms of the south. And not all the forces of cither party were 
Muslims. The indigenous Hindus were also fighting on both sides. 
The Marflthas were fighting not only the Moghals and Afghans, but 
also the Hindu Rajputs who, in turn had “invited” Ahmad Shah to 
chastise the Maraih&s. The M aril has helpd the Moghals against 
the British (and also against the Sikhs for a time) and fought with 
each other also with equal zest, when the occasion arose . X It was 


• Apart from the authors of /brat Sanui, Jan x Sdmd , Styar-ud-\1u*(ikhrin and 
other such records, even the modern and enlightened Muslim historians, like Mohd. 
Latif, cannot help such judgment. On Ahmad Shah Abdilfs desecration of the 
holy tank at Amritsar and the blowing up with the gunpowder of the central temple 
itself, Latif has only to say that AbdSh acted "in strict conformity with the law of 
his religion and was actuated be a sense of duty." And further that "the sacrilcgous 
outrages committed by the Sikhs on the Muslim mosques and shrines were now 
avenged and paid with compound interest." (P. 284). But no specific instances are 
offered by him as to which historic or sacred Muslim places were destroyed or 
desecrated by the Sikhs ? However, the Sikh "atrocities" are also justified by this 
historian by saying, that "the indignities suflc'cd by (hem (the Sikhs) were not of a 
nature to be easily forgotten. Thirst for revenge rankled in their breast. It was 
now their (Muslims') turn to suffer, etcV(pp. 285. 291). 

t Elphinstone has some very pertinent remarks about the Mariihla and the 
Rajputs. Says he: - "They (the MarSthls) arc active, laborious, hardy and perse- 
vering- If they have none of the pride and dignity of Rajputs. they hate none of 
their indolence or want of worldly wisdom. A Rajput warrior as long as he does 
not dishonour bis race seems almost indifferent to the result of spy contest he is 
engaged in A Maritha thinks of nothing but the result, and cares little for the 
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a Rajput prince of Jaipur, Raja Jai Singh, who battled against 
Shivaji on behalf of Aurantveh, defeated him and made him a 
Moghal vassal. The Rajput princes were a pillar of strength to the 
Moghul rule and were not fuvomahly deposed to each other, clan 
clahing with clan and inviting strangers and aliens for help against 
their own people. The instances of the common mass of Hindus and 
Muslims staying in peace for centuries together in the innumerable 
villages and towns of Hindustan cannot al-.o be brushed aside too 
easily. And what is one to make of the Hindu influences on Islam 
even in the matter of religion and \ ice versa * 

“A holy” war against the “others” may be justified for any 
other religious creed, but it never was for the Sikhs whose founder 
built the foundations of his faith on the premises ‘‘there is no 
Hindu, no Musalman”. The fifth Guru included the utterances of 
the Hindu and Muslim divines, aiong with those of his own bouse in 
the AJ.-Granlh, which is now worshipped as the “Guru” of all Sikhs. 


1'. N Con id 

means if he cun attain his object. 1 oi h:s purpose, he will s’ra n his wits, renounce 
his plciMiic'*. h i/.ird hr pe-s i , bm he h.r not a *omcpt;on of sacrificing his life, 
or esc 1 his mtc.cst for a po m of honoir . (Oxford Hi$tor> of India, 

Pp. 410-11) 

• See ako ill c introduction for mo'c references and detail*. Writes Dr. TarS Chand, 
the wd'. ^ luusn hisioiian and author of the ' Irrlucrkc of Islam on Indian culturc":- 

• • I he Mu^h ' mri.. (Sufi* who -cs out upon the path of union {vasal) or absorp- 
tion Uana' .j 1 o ,i > s needs a sp.niu.il -uide or if a man has no teacher, 

h is / ft] i is Satan. I he guide or the preceptor iP:r or Sheikh, corresponding to the 
Hindu liuitii is the first round which the whole machinery of Sufi monachism 
moves His ,iuthont> is dome Dhul Nun averted that a true disciple should 
be more obedient Jo h-s Master th.m to Ciod Himself . . the discipline of the seeker 
is ilhikr (/ikai) whuh o:dmanl> nejns remcmbcrmg'God and repeating his name, 
hut which includes all devotional practices which include ecstasy and trance ..there 
arc two kinds of it. dhikr-i-nli (reciting aloud or japani) and dhikr-i-khali. or 
routing mentally {ajap ] ;.;/>) 1 here has been much dispute among theologians as 

to the lawfulness of music (Hindu and Sikh practices) and dancing (a typically 
Hindu practice) regarded as religious exercises The encouragement given by 
most Moghal rulers to painting, love poetry or music is well-known, though ortho- 
dox Islam forbids both activities "The s’.slc (m painting) created by the Hindu 
and Musalman artists of the Mugbil Court, was copied with local variations by 
court artists of Jaipur. Jammu. ChambA, KAngiS. I.Ahorc, Amritsar, and distant 
rjnjorc. (As for auhuectu:c> the places whether built in Jimnagar, or in Calcutta 
or in Panjab b> Sikhs oi b> Jams in Central India arc all in the same $t\!c of 
Ilmdu-Musliin (or Iiulo-Saucmc) architecture *' ipp. S 1-83) The Indian classical 
music is still a rage even in Afghan. sUn. 
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According lo a legend, a well-known Muslim Sufi Saint, Mian Mir of 
Lahore, laid the foundation stone of the sacred Sikh temple at Amrit- 
sar. When they took to war (no choice was left to them). Guru 
Hargobind as much as Guru Gobmd Singh recruited a sizeable body 
of Mus'uns in their armed ranks. And so did Bund.i Singh 
Bahadur. Jchangir martyred Guru Arjun. but befriended his 
son. Guru Hargobind. who built a mosque for his Muslim 
troops. Guru Gobmd Singh proclaimed in his verses : — 
"The same to me are the temple and mosque.” The life of the 
Tenth Master was itself saved by two Muslims, N ibi Khan 
and Ghant Kbit, when he was being pursued and hunted from 
all sides by the Moghul forces An I Guru Gobmd forgetting the 
atrocities and iniquities heaped upon his people and even lus whole 
family — father, mother, and all the four sons -by \urangzeb or his 
minions, helped Bahadur Shah, lus Suli son, in the war of succession. 
And the Shah honoured him publicly in the royal court. With the 
Hindus, the Sikh movement had tiie best of relations at all times. The 
Sikhs had sprung largely from them and at the time of stress, the 
Hindus by and large stood by them and versed as their reur-g.iard. 
The Sikhs fought for them as much. anJ never for once injured their 
religious sentiments and susceptibilities. In fact, cow-slaughter by 
the Muslims became many a time an issue of gre.it religious sigmli- 
cance to the Sikhs as also the preservation of the sacred monuments 
of the great Hindu faith. 

If political fights, therefore, a.su ne J also a religious sigmlu aiuc, 
the fault iics as much in the s.tuttion inherent in medieval times as 
the exploitation of religion bv the war-mongers, whose real interest 
was loot ,nJ domination, but who wore the mask i«f icbg. >r to 

deceive the unwary.* 


• While the liberty of outlook of Akbar the Great has been noted by •)! historian* 
to the point of h.s beng called anti-Muslim, Jehlngir has also been termed an 
atheist by Sir Thomas Roe So did Mula Ahmad. *1 .ic contracting of marriage* 
by Mjghal Jungs into Hindu Rljput homes anJ the re.ru.'mc’it of the H.ndus into 
high civil .md military rosts by most of the ', has bec-i already re'etred to in the 
previous piges Even the pre-Moghal Afghans and Pcrsan kings were more 
influenced b> thrr desire to consolidate the; rule among an overwhelming mass of 
Hindus than by their cr.ue to promote Islam As / a-ud-Dm Bam. s.ys - * Bet- 
ween the Snnnat (tradu on) of the prophet Mohammad an ! hi* meJc of l.fc, and 
having the customs of the Mi an empero * ar.J thc r mode of l.fc and ruing them 
i* a complete and a total contra J.cl.on and -ot.il opposition- i/ 
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If religion were the sole motivating force of this bitter and unend- 
ing warfare between the Sikhs and Muslims as sue!), the Sikhs, after 
assuming power, would not have fallen apart as miserably as they did 
till the great Ranjit Singh rose to unify them through war, diplo- 
macy, the bonds of matrimony or the sheer assertion of power, nor 
the Sikh power in the Panjab would have been demolished so 
recklessly and so speedily after his demise, Sikh lighting Sikh. 
And the Malwa Sikhs would not have stood so much alocf to pres- 
erve their own self-interests when the overwhelming majority of the 
Sikhs elsewhere were being persecuted cn masse and fought to the 
finish, and religious sentiments of Sikhs everywhere were being woun- 
ded and attacked. 

After having sounded this necessary note of caut'.m, we revert to 
our story. 

The Sikhs, as we have said in the previous chapter were 
now masters of the Panjab, though divided in authority among the 
twelve Misals. “The possessions of the Bhangis extended north 
from their cities of Lahore and Amritsar to the Jehlum and then down 
that river. The Ghana is dwelt between Amritsar and the lulls. 
The Sukarchakias ruled South of the Bhangis, between the Chenab 
and Ravi. The Njkkan held along the Ravi, south-west of Lahore. 
The Fai/.ulpurias possessed tracts along the right bank of Beas and 
the Salluj, below its junction. The Ahluwalius similar) occupied the 
left bank of the former river. The Dallcw alias possessed themselves 
of the right bank of the upper Satluj and the Ramganahs lay in bet- 
ween these last two, but towards the hills. The Karor-Singhias also 
held lands in the Jullundur-Do.lb. The Phulkias were native to the 
country about Sun.im and Bhatinda, to the south of Salluj, and the 
Shahid and Nishaaias do not seem to have possessed any villages 
which they did not hold by conquest, and thus these two Misals, 
alongwith those of Mftnjha, who captured Strhind, viz., the Bhan- 
gis, the Ahluwiliis, the DellCw alias, the RStngarhias and the Karo- 
singhias, divided among themselves the plains lying south of the 
Satluj, under the hills, from Ferozepur to Karnai, leaving to their 

F. N. Contd. 

Sa>d Alla-ud-Dm Khalji to QuSri Mughi«-ud-Din: — “Whatever I ^.onsder to "e 
in the interest of Govt. I order. I do not know what the God will do to me i-r. 
Ro:-i-Kiamai (Day of Judgement).’' 
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allies, the Phulkias. the lands between Sirhind and Delhi which 
adjoined their own possessions in M&lwa.”* 

Their respective as well as total military strength has been variously 
estimated at this time. Forster says in his “Travels" (I7tf3) that the 
Sikh forces were estimated at 3 lakhs, but might be taken at 2 lakhs. 
Browne estimates about the same period their strength to be around 
73000 horse and 25000 foot. Twenty years later (1803), Col. I ranklin 
said the Sikhs could muster 2,48,000 cavalry, and in another book 


• J. D. Cunningham, “History of the Sikhs,” pp 97-98. The presentdav villages 
bordering Delhi called Singhu . Singhora , Bad- K full i i etc. point to the stationing of 
Sikh troops here in these days. The attacks around Delhi and across the JamnA 
right up to Oudh were made inorJcr to weaken both the Moghul and the RohilU 
powers, the main props of the Afghan mercenaries in India In his secret report 
of March 5. 1779 to Warren Hastings, Mr. Middleton, British Resident at Lucknow, 
has this to say. — ,, The (Moghal) king (however displeased at the delay which their 
differences occasioned, and at the same time} alarmed at the accounts he dailv 
receives of the ravages of the Sikhs about the environs of Dclhy (insisted preemp- 
torily on their concluding the negotiations so that) he might immediately return to 
oppose the incursions of the Sikhs” Similar reports were being received by the 
British Governor-General from his other representatives as well. IhcBudhfiDal 
(or the army of veterans) had, in fact, started ravaging the Gangetic Doab since 
1764. Shah Alam. emperor of Delhi, had to purchase his peace by payment of 1 1 
lakh rupees to the Dal, in March, 1788. In 1784, both the Sikh Dais plundered 
Bharatpur anJ the Sikhs could be pcrsuadcJ to retire only on rc civing a tribute 
of Rs. 7 lakhs. The Bharatpur ruler, Jawahar Singh, persuaded the Sikhs to att.uk 
the territories of his rival, M&dho Rao, of Jaipur. The Sikhs complied with his 
wishes and the ruler of Jaipur had also to pay them a heavy subsidy Jawihjr 
Singh also used the Sikhs against Dholpur. Hie Sikhs attacked right uplo Oudh in 
the Gangetic Doab 17 times in 20 years (176M7S3). once (in 1710) under BinU 
and thrice between 1795 to 18 04, attacking and gathering tnbu'c from the areas of 
Saharanpur, Meerut. Dcoband. Deri Dun, Mathura, Rohilkhand, Abgarh, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaus Garb etc. with an army of upfo <0 non hn:«c and one lakh 
infantry. The Cis-Satluj Sikh Sardflrs and chiefs participated a-tivclv in these 
compaigns. Though G. R. C. Williams ofTers them rich tributes for suffering and 
bravery, he also credits them with "deceitfulncss, cruelty and wine and bhang 
bibbliag. 9 ’ (For details see G R.C. Williams’ three articles in the Calcutta Rt\lew 
'•Vols. LX and LXf pp. 102-145). 

• When the Sikhs marched towards Delhi in March \ r '0 t Najih’s son, Zibiti Khln. 
no! only joined them in their march upon Delhi but also become a Sikh, and was 
named Dharam Singh. A well-known saying has entered mr folklore about this 
incident: Aisd EK Guru Kd Chela, Adha S\kh, Adhd Rohe l i (Such is (his singular 
disciple of the Guru who is half-Sikh and half Rohilla). /ahiii Klin, however, 
got reconverted to Fslam due to strong opposition of his orfhodo* subjects. 
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that could lead into action not more than 64,000. George Thomas 
estimated their strength at 60,000 horse and 5000 foot. 

Their individual strength is a matter of even acuter controvery. 
However, it is certain that the Dhangis were the most superior in 
strength (20,000 men) and far vaster in possessions. The strength 
at this time of the Sukarchakias, who became the supreme masters of 
the Panjab under Ranjit Singh later on, was only about one tenth of 
it (i.e. about 2000 horse*) which makes one more thing clear. In 
a revolution, it is never the numbers that count, but the character 
of leadership. Even a good cause is not enough in the bands of a 
selfish, corrupt or a divided leadership, nor even the spirit of supreme 
sacrifice among their followers. 

Each Misal, as has been stated, was the master in its own domi- 
nions. Their Government by any standards of that time was more 
humane, just and impartial as between one citizen and another, 
irrespective of creed. Most Muslim writers deprecate their rule at this 
time as “harsh and oppressive." But, according to impartial obser- 
vers, the relations between the rulers and the ruled were intimate and 
cordial. “The Sikh chiefs regarded their subjects as members of their 
family, and the people paid them by their sincere devotion and 


•Ins slated in the Annual Register (18091 that they (the Sikhs) make good 
soldiers, and can ma-ch from 49 to 50 miles a Jay. for a mon'h together." There 
was practically no drill or systematic training in shooting (for the principal weapons 
were the sword, the scimitar and the spear, besides bows and arrows and. a restrict- 
ed use of matchlocks) or the European discipline which was subsequently introduced 
by Ranjit Singh. The place of di'-c ipl inc was supplied by enthusiasm or the war-cry 
of Sot Sri .4k.il or H'ahi.euru Ji A' ;' Kh Is :, W 'ahigitru Jt Ai Fateh. ’’ There were no 
regular uniforms. "The common trooper was dad in a turban, a shirt with open 
sleeves, and a pair of short drawers w ith tight fitting slippers. But the chiefs were 
often seen in chain armour, steel helmet, breast-plate, back plate, wrist guards and 
greases." Used to extreme hardship, they would, a little away from the battle-field, 
parch a little grain for themselves, and despised the comforts of a tent. In lieu of 
this, a horseman was furnished with two blankets, one for himself and the other for 
his horse placed beneath the saddle with a grain-bag and heel ropes. This in time 
of war was the whole baggage of a Sikh." (ChoprX : Pan jib as a Sovereign state 
P 52, quoting Francklin's Memoirs of George Thomas). 

According to Osborne, the twelve Misals could bring into field 70.000 horse. 
(Ranjit Singh. P. 10). Princcp gives their break-up as .-Bhangi (10,000). Rim- 
garhi&s (4000), Kanahiyi (8000), Nakkai (2000) Ahluwllii (3000). Dallcwihi (7500), 
Nishinwalls (12000). Faizaipuria (2500). Karorsinghias (12000). Shahid (2lXX>). 
Phulkian (5000) Sukarchakarii (2500). ( Origin of Sikh power, P. 23). 
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respect. Was it not a marvel to see the Sikh chiefs squatting on the 
ground in the midst of their subjects plainly dressed, unattended 
by an escort, without any paraphernalia of Government talking, 
laughing and joking as if with their comrades, using no diplomacy 
with them, but having straight-forward dealings, simple manners, 
upright mind and sincere language. If their rule was sometimes 
harsh, it was paternal; if it was occasionally strict, it was sympathetic; 
if at times it appeared crude and rough, it was mild and tender."* 

As against one Englishman describing their rule as "an adminis- 
tration without law, an aristocracy without conscience, roads without 
traffic and fields overgrown by forest." the Asiatic Annual Register 
(1809), gives the following cye-withness account of a traveller, an 
Englishman, who travelled between Buriya on the Jamuna to Lahore 
in 1808. Says he ; — 

"I was much gratified with the general appearance of the country, 
then in a state of high cultivation. The people were well dressed and 
bore every appearance of health, ease and contentment -the effect of 
a just and good government. I heard not one cause of com- 
plaint. 

"The cultivators arc assessed to the amount of one-half of the 
produce of their crops, which is paid in kind to the chief, as money 
is limited in the Panjab. Every allowance is made to the cultivator 
for unfavourable seasons and every species of oppression carefully 
guarded against by the chief. 

"Though invested with uncontrolled power, his administration 
of justice is mild and equitable. He seldom dooms to death for 
murder; so lenient is the system of policy that crimes of that naiure 
are punished by the temporary imprisonment of the criminal, by cor- 
poral chastisement and confiscation of property of every denomina- 
tion which the chief converts to his own use . .The Kotn dl submits a 
detail of all causes before him to the chief by whom alone punishments 
are awarded. This system seems to have a happy effect in so much 
that crimes are rarely perpetrated... Persons of all nations enter the 
towns with confidence and meet with no molestation while they 
remain. ..the same attention is paid to an Englishman as in our own 
territory, by the Kotwil who readily sends the usual supplies of provi* 


• H.R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Part III. p. |J0. 
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sions and/or which no payment is received. He also furnishes a guard 
or chaukiddrs at night... 

“Their benevolence is not narrowed by bigotry and disclaims the 
distinctions of religion or complexion. 

“The chief of every town makes a point of subsisting all poor and 
needy travellers from bis own funds. f 

“The inhabitants receive the stranger with an air of welcome 
that prepossesses him in their favour. Contrary to what the traveller 
experiences in Musalman towns where he is looked upon with 
contempt and regarded as an unwelcome intruder. 

“One quality particularly raises the character of the Sikhs above 
all other Asiatics and that is their high veneration for the truth. Both 
as a people and as individuals, they may be considered as much less 
addicted to the low artifice of evasion, lying or dissimulation than any 
other race of Asiatics. Implicit dependence may be placed on their 
promise in all matters, either of public or private concern...” 

Eye-witness accounts of George Thomas, Malcolm, Col. Polier, 
James Rennell and others corroborate these statements. “They differ 
from most religionists in that like the Hindus, they are perfectly tole- 
rant in matters of faith." “They preserve good order and a regular 
Government." “The Zamindars of that country may have found it 
convenient to place themselves under protection of the Seiks (Sikhs) 
in order to avoid the more oppressive rule of their former masters." 

It is also stated that in famine of 1783, the Sikh chiefs continued 
their langar (free kitchens). In what later was called the Montgomery 
district and where Sard&r Budh Singh ruled occured the famine of 
1783. According to the district Gazetteer, "he is said to have sold 
all his property and to have fed the people with grain from the 
proceeds."* 


t The same writer gives the following information about the prevailing rates of 
commodities : — 

Wheat flour ..one rupee a maund (about 40 kilos) rice, 1/2 maund for one rupee; 
gur (jaggery). 1 mauod and IS seers a rupee; gram, one rupee a maund; other 
lentils. 35 seers to I maund a rupee etc. But, the average e xc ept 

in the case of big land-owners, traders and soldiers, who also helped thcmaelves 
with loot at the time or war, ranged between two to three rupees per month. 

* In fact langart for the poor being a part of the Sikh religious ethos, were open 
all the time by all Sikh chiefs. 
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Says Malcolm “In no country, perhaps, is the Rayat or culti- 
vator treated with more indulgence.” Trade was as much cared 
for, and the cities grew in riches and importance. According to 
the Rawalpindi Gazatteer, “Milkha Singh, the warden of marches 
in the North-West invited traders from Bhera, Miani, Pind Dad an 
Khan and ChakwSl to settle in Rawalpindi and under his auspices 
the town grew rapidly in importance”. 

“After the plunder of Lahore by Zam&n Shah, the principal 
bankers have considered Amritsar the safer place of the two and 
reside chiefly at the latter city”. Deserted ruins like Kalanaur and 
small settlements like Jagadhri and Nirkoor (in the Sabaranpur 
distt ) developed into flourishing centres of trade and banking. 

In the administration of justice, the Panchayats “consisting of 
men of the best reputation” settled the ordinary affairs of the village. 
And Malcolm quotes with approval the statement of a Panjabi settler 
of Calcutta, “its great superiority over the vexatious legal system of 
the English Government which was tedious, vexatious and expensive 
and advantageous only to clever rogues.” 

In cases of theft, the culprits were fined if the goods were 
recovered and imprisoned till the fine was paid. If a man persisted in 
his crime, his right hand was cut off. “The fines were imposed keeping 
in view the capacity of the offender.” The most heinous crimes were 
punished with the loss of ears, nose, bands or eyes, “though it was 
rarely resorted to.” 

There was, however, no capital punishment even for murder. In 
such cases, either a daughter was offered in marriage or large sum of 
money paid or 125 bighas of land, if available, were surrendered to 
the aggrieved family. 

Courts were held in towns by Abddltis who were either Muslim 
Qizis or Hindu Kayasths rather than Sikhs. Under a big chief, 
Jigirdirs were given civi , criminal and fiscal powers as well. In 
Jarger states, judges were employed. Bribery was also occasionally 
(esorted to by them, “but the Sikh chief asked every judge, on bis 
retirement, to surrender a part of this estate or money believed to be 
beyond his normal sources of income." "In Kalthal and Patidld, the 
judges passed as many days In prison as on the bench.” 

Inter-state trade was encouraged, as it added to the custom-duties 
of every state i through which the caravans passed from Amritsar to 
M&chbiwiri and Patigla.from where they went to Rajputinl in Hlo«i 
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and RSjgarh, or to the Gangetic Doab via Thanesar and Karn&I, or 
to Delhi via Kaithal, Jind and Rohtak. The caravans were never 
molested on the way and were given certain privileges. They generally 
belonged to the clan of Nanak (Guru Putras) or the clans of other 
Gurus. 

The Trans-Satluj Sikh chiefs struck coins in the names of their 
Gurus, Ninak and Gobind Singh, while the Cis-Satluj Phulkian states 
in the name of Ahmad Shah Abdali.* 

As described in the Ludhi&nd Distt gazetteer % “The conditions 
of the people other than the cultivators was also of very considera- 
ble comfort. They possessed fine physique which showed that they 
did not suffer from deficiencies of nourishment. They were well- 
clothed and well-housed". “The Zamindars were well-to-do. Their 
homes were generally found to contain valuable property in the way 


• (i) The Persian inscription in ihe former case were those made current by Bands 
Bahadur, or by JassS Singh AhluwSliS * hilc o:cup>ing Lahore. These have been 
given before. In the cases of Patia!5. Jind. Nabha and Kaithal, the words on the 
coins read i— 'Hukam shud :an Kddir btchun ba Ahmad Shah; Sikkd zan bar seenho* 
zar az mihl ta ba mdh . Singh Jaloos maimnat manus :arab'\ (God the indescribable, 
commanded Ahmad, the King, to stamp silver and gold currency, from the pisces 

to the moon . In the year of the reign, associated with prosperity, struck at ). 

(ii) The other Phulkian states of J;nd and Nibhi were founded a little later than 
Patiala, rhough they owe their origin to same ancestor f Blb4 Phul, whose eldest 
son. Tiloka, is considered to be the founder of the Phulkian dynasty. Gajpat 
Singh, the grandson of Tilokl after the defeat by the Sikhs of Sirhind in 1763, 
occupied a large tract of the Cis-Satluj country including the districts of Jind and 
SafaiJon which extended to Pinipat and KarnSl. But he became a vassal of the 
D.'lhi emperor. Shah Alam II. and started pa>ing him an annual tribute of 3 1/2 
lakhs He was created a RSji by a Shihi firman in 1772 A.D. and struck coin in his 
state there ifter. Jind. like PatiAli. sought the British protection against Ranjit 
Singh and helped the British lo>al)> in 1857. and encouraged his troops through 
his personal presence for which he was munificently rewarded. 

(in) The Ngbhl state also resulted in similar circumstances. The grandson of 
TilokS, llamir Singh, founded the town of N&bhi in 1755. He joined other Sikh 
forces in the attack on SirhmJ in P62 and after victory extended his territory. Ha 
struck his corn in 1776. H amir Singh's son, Jaswant Singh, forged an alliance in 
1804 with the British against Holkar. the Marithi chief, during his advance towards 
Llhore. He put himself under British protection against Ranjit Singh in 
1809. One year later, the nominal Moghal King of Delhi titled him. He wanted 
to personally lead his troops at Delhi in P'7, but, the British prevented him on 
account of his youth, and were content to receive a contingent of 300 from him, 
He was duly rewarded for his services in the Mutiny. 
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of bronze and brass utensils, clothes, jewellery and some hard 
cash.” 

As between the Hindus and the Muslims living in the same 
village, descending from the same stock and living under the same 
conditions, the difference in affluence was marked. “The Musalman 
seems to think that his duty is completely performed when he has 
proclaimed his belief in one God and it is the business of providence 
to see the rest. As we pass each village, each field, each house, we 
can tell the religion of its owner by the greater idleness, poverty and 
pretention which marked the Musalman. It is difficult to suggest 
any explanation of the fact".* 

The Sikhs were considered “the finest peasantry of India”. 
“The Sikh is more independent, more brave, more manly than the 
Hindu, and no whit less industrious and thrifty, while he is less 
conceited than the Musalman, and not devoured by that carking 
discontent which so often seems to oppress the latter”. + 

And yet there was no Hindu-Muslim-Sikh problem as such. 
“ Ml the three communities as a rule lived peacefully and in social 
and rel'gious matters they often followed the practices of others". 
This forsure was due to the all-pcrvadirg influence of Sikhism even 
on the non-Sikh societies. On the one hand, their liberality of out- 
look encouraged Biahminic ritualistic influences to take hold of the 
Sikh and even Muslim masses, and on the other made all the religi- 
ous communities far freer in their food and caste habits and in 
mutual respect and bonhmoie. 

“Except when a cow is killed or a similar outrage is committed 

upon the feelings of either, they live together in peace ' At 

some places as in Dera Ghazi Khan where under the Muslim rule, 
"the Hindus were allowed to ride nothing but donkeys and were 
forbidden to wear turbans", the Hindu were mi cowed down that 
unless “he be in Govt employment, he seldom wears anything but a 
skull-cap or rides anything but a donkey".** 

According to the traveller quoted above, “a villager will rarely 
persist in a charge which he knows to be false. ..The village life is 

•Census report. IMI. >. 103-4 
t Ibid. 

•• Cattlltrr nf Dtri Ghazl Khan /W.I 97 p. 7V .is quoted by Dr. H R, (iupia 
(History of the Sikhs. Part-Ill, P. 159) 
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(also) infinitely more pure in this (sexual) respect than that of an 
English agricultural village. ..The Hindus married their girls off at an 
early age, the Muslims a little later and the Sikhs last of the three*'. 
As regards food-habits, “cereals formed the chief article of food. 
Vegetables were rot much in favour, their place was occupied by pulses. 
Local fruits were freely consumed. Meat was used by a large sec- 
tion of society" but not very regularly. The total consumption of 
foodgrains for a man per day was about a seer (about 1 kilo). The 
peasant woman ate as much as the man. 

"The Singhs being generally devoted to pleasure, gave every 

encouragement to nautch girls The Hindu Jats were in the habit 

of using post and opium and the Sikhs consumed spirits, but the 
ordinary Hindu and Muhammedan considered it a sin to do so". 
However, it is also amply recorded that the Hindu and Muslim nobi- 
lity and rulers (with rare exceptions) freely used liquor, and tobacco 
was the bane of the Muslim rich as well as poor. The Akalis or 
Nihangs used hemp (Bhang) freely as a beverage (and some still do.) 

"The woman of the poorer classes, including Rajputs and 
Brahmins went abjut unveiled. The shrounded Musalmanee stops, 
turns her back at our approach, while she giggles within her 
chudder." "The Sikh women, unveiled, rode on horseback and even 
led troops into the battlefield. Being fond of good food and open air, 
the) were known for the beauty of their shape, their feet and their 
teeth". Women, with the exception of the wealthiest classes, 
attended to household work. In the hills, south-eastern and eastern 
districts, the jfit woman and of the same or lower social position 
worked in the fields, but not so in the western parts. In the remain- 
ing portion of the Punjab, the Ar&in and other lower classes took a 
hand in agricultural work. Young or old, they all ground corn, 
brought water from the well and spun in company where they had 
fun also at the expense of each other. Males being more numerous, 
polygamy was not common, except among Muslims, the Sikh chiefs 
and the rich Hindus. The widow of the elder brother would marry 
the younger one among the jats, Sikhs as well as others, so that the 
property of the deceased may not be divided or jeopardised. Girls 
were favoured by the Hindus as being a favourable commodity for 
exchange or money, 'Though a large number of them was considered 
a curse. Such families and those among the Rajputs and Sikh chiefs 
whose arrogance and pride deterred them from becoming fathers- in- 
law," (son-in-law, Jawdi, and brother-in-law, sd/d, is still a term of 
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abuse or contempt among the Jits) practised the heinous crime of 
female infanticide, “by strangling her to death at birth and destroy* 
ed with ceremony." The Sikh Gurus had strictly forbidden this as 
also the custom of Sati, then prevalent among the Hindu high castes. 
Dedicating beautiful girls to the temples (like at Jawala Mukhi) was 
common among Hindus and frowned upon by the Muslims and 
Sikhs. 

The largest majority spoke their mother-tongue (Panjabi) and 
wrote it in either the Persian Script (as in the case of Muslims,) or 
Gurmukhi (as in the case of Hindus and Sikhs). Accounts were also 
kept in Gurmukhi by the Sikhs. The Brahmins only used the Nagri 
script and the Hindu traders employed a script very akin to 
Gurmukhi called Landi (or mundi). 

Arms were manufactured in the Panjab at several places, but 
mostly in the Sialkot district. Iron was imported from Mandi and 
Peshawar, considered to be the best in India. Matchlocks prepared 
at Kotli (Sialkot) were in great demand, at fifteen rupees a 
piece.* 

On the Threshold of freedom 

While individual Misal territories were internally well-governed, 
their external relations with the other Misals bordering their own 
confines deteriorated as time passed. Internecine warfare increased. t 


• History of the Sikhs H. R. GuptI Part III. p 170. The Sikhs employed, betides 
twordt. pikes, K hand is (double-edged swords), spears, lances, bows and arrows, 
sabres and cutlasses, muskets, matchlocks and light artillery, all locally made. Ihe 
coat of mail was used by soldiers in warfare, and Bands Bahadur's available port- 
raits show him as wearing a steel-helmet over his headgear as well, (see (he fronm- 
P'ece in Bands Singh Bahadur, by GandS Singh). 

t In an age when “each ZamindSr who from the Attock to llfnti Istlr (Hitslr) 
and to the gates of Delhi, lets hit beard grow, cries Wah-Gorow, eats pork, wears 
an iron bracelet and can command from ten followers on hoiscback upwards, sett 
up immediately for a seik (Sikh) Sardir" (letter of C ol. P« her from Delhi to Col. 
Ironside at Belgram. May 22, 1776). The democratic message of Guru Gobind Singh 
was misunderstood aod no one was ready to submit to the authority of another. 
bow that the common danger from without had paised. Writes Poster in a titular 
vein of an incident at KheynAspur six years later “I taw two Sicque (Sikh) 
horwomn. who had been sent from their country to receive ihe Siringnaghur tribute. 
From the manner in which these men were treated, or treated themselves. I fre- 
quently wished for the power of migrating into the body of Sicque for a f*w weeks; 
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The heroic fight for half a century waged by the sons of Gobind 
was forgotten in a decade and all the sacrifices, which have few 
parallels in human history. Perhaps, the soil was not yet ready for 
the seed, or the climate unpropitious. When foreign danger no 
longer threatened their existence and there was no other power with- 
in India to measure swords with them, the Sikhs fell a prey to mutual 
recrimination and warfare. 

A pure and unalloyed democratic faith, the Sikh religion admits 
of no distinction of caste or station. The Sikh Commonwealth to an 
eminent and sympathetic historian of the Sikhs, H.R. Gupta,* “these 
confederacies (f), provided ample material for the formation of a 


F. N. Contd. 

so well these cavalier fared. No sooner had they alighted than beds were prepared 
for their repose and their horses were supplied with green barley pulled out of field. 
The KOfilah travellers were contented to lodge on the ground and expressed 
their thanks for permission to buy what they required. Such is the difference bet- 
ween those who are in and those who are out of power.” (Tra\els (i) 227-229) 

• H. R. Gupta. History of Sikhs, part III, P. 33. 

t One wonders why the Misals instead of being called free republics are called a 
confederacy. Some historians like Cunningham have called the system ‘’theocratic, 
confederate feudalism." But the Sikh Misals had no characteristics either of theo- 
cracy, confederacy or feudalism. The Misals (lit. equal) were not founded on any 
religious or theocratic principle. One Misal did not owe any allegiaoce 
to the other, except when the Sorbet Khdlsd through a Curmattd resolved 
to attack a common target. The chief was elected by consensus and sometime his 
immediate heairs brushed aside in favour of a more competent hand. No subordinate 
chief "owed any military or fiscal obligation to his overlord. They could also 
transfer their allegiance from one chief to another". They fought in the name 
of God and Guru, each exacted his share of land from his chief in proportion to the 
services rendered. All that a follower had to bring was a norse and a matchlock. 
When the Misals waged a common conipaign, they shared the booty in accordance 
with the troops each provided, and so also all along the lire. But as Niraog points 
out • ‘sovereignty of the nation rested in the general body or the nation itself", 
which had however no physical but only a mystic sort of control over them 
all. Writes Prof. N. K. Sinha : "We must distinguish between the feudalism of 
the Sikhs and that obtaining in Europe or in Rfijputln*. The Misals were the 
confederals of equals. A Sikh disdained to acknowledge any earthly Superior: 
there was. at no stage in Sikh feudal history* a haughty noblesse as in Rij- 
puUnft or medival Europe. In Rljpulftni. the chiefs were divided into distinct 
grades, like medieval Europe. In Rijputtna vassal Chiefs derived their author uy 
from blood-relationship with the sovereign, unlike among Sikhs and there were 
no elaborate lists of feudal obligations (except for military service). Gibbon has 
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mighty republic which might have been the pride of the East as was 
the one in the West which was founded about this time in the United 
States of America. But then there was a Washington to convert tin's 
idea into a reality. This hero and bis comrades were inspired by 
feelings of law, liberty and love of their countrymen. The Sikhs on 
the other hand (i.e. the Sikh Misals or their chiefs) were impelled 
by motives of self-assertion, self-conceit and self-aggrandisement. 
The Panjab consequently possessed neither such a man nor such a 
spirit. The principle of equality inculcated by Guru Gobind Singh 
was abused by the Sikhs. They degraded the noble teachings of the 
Gurus, and instead of merging their personality in the community, 
they considered that the community existed to serve their own selfish 
ends. This made each Sikh chief haughty, arrogant and egotistic 
Each Sikh Misal became a centre of rivalry, jealousy and controversy 
and a home of contention, conflict and collision. Thus, the Sikh 
democracy resulted in a provincial anarchy, which let loose the forces 
of disruption and dissolution". 

In 1774, Cbarat Singh Sukarchakiya and Jai Singh Kanaihya 
together were arrayed against Jhanda Singh Bhangi at Jammu, the 
former helping the son and the latter the father in their dispute over 
succession to the rulership of Jammu. Charat Singh was killed by 
the bursting of his own gun. This loss was too much for the Allies to 
bear, for Charat Singh's son, Mahin Singh, was too young to be a 
match for Jhandi Singh Bhangi who bad by now become a sworn 
enemy of the Sukarchakias. A conspiracy was batched to get rid 
of the Bhangi chief A servant in the latter's camp was hired to 
shoot him down while be was walking, unattended, in his own 
camp. 

The Bhangis left the battle in disgust and the field remained with 
the Allies who asserted the right of the dissolute son, Brij Raj Dev, 
as the rightful heir to the Jammu throne, and the father, Ranjit Dev, 
who wanted his younger son to succeed him, felt greatly humiliated. 

Jhandi Smgb's brother, Gandi Singh, who succeeded him, was 
oow looking out for an opportunity to avenge this murder, and 


P. N. Comd. 

bas described European Feudalism as (he offspring of chance and barbarians. The 
all-pervading sense of brotherhood and a super-added theocratic outlook would 
net allow distinctions of rank (among the Sikhs).** (Mite of Sikk fomet, Pp. 
110-llf) 
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declared war on Jai Singh Kanaihya. The reason was (hat on the 
death of a Bhangi chief, Nand Singh (who held the estate of Path.lnkot 
as a gift from Jhanda Singh Bhangi), his widow instead of marrying 
the deceased's younger brother, in accordance with Jat custom, 
olTercd her daughter and the estate of Pathankot to the son of the 
Kanaihya chief. Fearing repercussions, the Kanaihya chief himself 
declined the offer, but persuaded Tara Singh, another notable 
Kanaihya leader, to marry her. But Tara Singh turned out to be 
most unscrupulous. He appropriated the estate but murdered both 
the mother and the daughter in cold blood 1 . 

Ganda Singh, thereupon, demanded the restoration back to him 
of the cstjte, which was refused. He came to Amritsar and met 
J.is^a Singh Ramgarhia who incited him to go to war with the 
Kunaih) as and offered his ow n help. Ranjit Dev of Jammu and Pir 
Mohd. Khan Chatha also sided with them, and they marched together 
against the combined force of the Kanaihyas, the Sukarcbakias and 
the Ahluwalias. They fought at Dccnanagar for many days«but to 
the great misfortune of the Bhangis. thei? chief, Ganda Singh, fell ill 
and died. Charat Singh, his nephew, who succeeded him, died in 
battle, and the Bhangis had to retreat to Amritsar. 

By now, Sardjr Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and his namesake 
Ramgarhia chief had become hostile to each other. The past cam- 
paign at Dccnanagar had accentuated the animosity. In 1775, both 
fouglu each other out at Zahura on the river Beas. in which Sardar 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia was wounded by a gunshot, compelling him 
to withdraw from the battlefield. The day was won by the Ahluwalii 
chief. 

A little later, the Ahluwalia Sardar. while out hunting with a 
party towards the village Nangal, fell into the hands of Mali Singb, 
brother of the Ramgarhia chief. A bitter fight ensued in which 
several persons were killed, Sardir Jass4 Singh Ahluwalia was himself 
wounded. Mali Singh put him in a palanquin and brought him to 
Srigobindpur to be kept in his custody. The R&rogarbia chief was 
much annoy ed at this. It was preposterous & unchivalrous. he said, 
tq avenge one's wrongs in this surreptitious w ay. He apologised to 
the Ahluwiha chief, asked for his forgiveness and set him free, offer- 
ing him a horse and a shawl as a gift and properly escorted him out 
of his territory. 

However, this incident rankled in the heart of Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ataluwilia. Meantime, a quarrel ensued between the Kanaihyas and 
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the R.tmgahias over the sharing of revenues of some possessions 
which were claimed by both parties, their territories in upper Bari 
and upper Jullundur Doabs intermingling with each other's. This was 
contested and a battle ensued. The Kanaihya chiefs, Jai Singh and 
Haqiqat Singh. were helped by the Ahluwfilia forces. The Ramgarhia 
Sard.ir fought heroically, but was overpowered at Srigobindpur and 
his garrison was expelled from there. A similar fate awaited them at 
Batala and Kal.'tnaur. The Ramgarhias had to seek refuge in Jullundur 
Doab. and from there in the Hissar district which became their home 
for some time thereafter. 

The Kanaih) as and the Rhangis again fought at Jammu on the 
in\ itation the new ruler, Bnj Raj Dev, who had killed his brother 
and one of his sons in 1782 and imprisoned his other nephew. He 
was extremely unpopular on this account. To divert people’s 
attention, he raked up a controversy with the Hhingis (who had 
earlier annexed some of Ins territory) and sought the help of the 
Kanaihvas against them The Allied forces won a victory and Jammu 
became a tributary, of the Kanaihvas on payment of Rs. 30,000,'- as 
annual tribute. Soon thereafter, however, the Kanaihvas made up 
with the Bhaneis and occupied the disputed territory themselves. The 
Raja of Jammu invited the Sukarchakia chief, Mahan Singh, to his 
help. The Ahluwalia chief stood by the Bhangis and the Kanaihyus. 
However, after some fighting, peace ensued and on certain terms, the 
Jammu Raja was allowed to retain the part while the surrounding 
territory was handed over to Haqiqat Singh Kanaihya, who was also 
promised an annual tribute. 

However, on demanding the annual tribute only after six months, 
a quarrel ensued between the Raja of Jammu and the Kanuihv . 
Sardar. Mahan Singh who was a great supporter of the Raju of 
Jammu and had in fact exchanged turbans with him as a mark of 
affection and togetherness, was also this time won over by the 
KanitbyJs. 

The forces of both marched oo Jammu from different directions, 
but Maban Singh reached earlier and looted the city. The Raja fled 
to safety in the bills and the terrified rich merchants, who being 
fabourably situated had accumulated much wealth, disgorged over 
rupees two crorc to Mahdn Singh. After depositing the money at 
bia Headquarters at Ramnagar. he visited Amritsar to pay his 
homage. There,hc visited Jai Singh Kanaihya also, now his ally. 
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but he was very bitter over not sharing the spoils of the loot in 
Jammu “Be off, you dancing boy (Bhagtia),’’ he shouted, “I have no 
time for you.” Much angered, Mahan Singh left his place. 

Jai Singh Kanaihya now wanted to teach the young and ambi- 
tious Mahan Singh a few lessons who had thus played a trick on his 
old patron. He plundered a few places in Mahan Singh’s territory, 
including Rasulpur and Mandiala. But Mahan Singh worsted Jai 
Singh at Majitha and he had to flee across the Beas. 

Now a new combination of forces arose. Mahan Singh made 
friends with Raja Sansar Chand of Kungra and Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia who was desperately wanting to get back his possessions. 
The Allies marched upon Batala, the headquarters of Sardar Jai 
Singh Kanaihya. The battle was joined at Achal, in which Gurbakhsh 
Singh, the only son of Sardar Jai Singh, was killed. The old veteran 
was so unnerved at this tragedy that he “burst into tears, emptied his 
quiver of its arrows and dismounting from the horse, exposed himself 
to the enemy's fire. Such was the respect the old man commanded, 
however, that no one touched him in his grief and all withdrew 
quietly." Sardar Jassa. Singh Ramgarhia recovered his territory, how- 
ever, and set up his headquarters at Batala. 

Jai Singh Kanaihya could not sit idle for long. The loss of 
Batala made him restless. He joined hands with the Sukarchakias 
and won over Raja S.msSr Chand as well. The Allies attacked 
Batala. Though Sardar Jassa Singh Ramgarhia gave a tough fight and 
foiled all attempts of the opposing forces, with the help of the inha- 
bitants of the town who ob\ious!y liked him and gave him much 
cooperation, the Allies had to raise the seige of the fort after 21 
days. But, the seeds of further bitterness had been sown. 

Several other similar incidents took place to accentuate dissen- 
tions. Gujar Singh Bhangi's three sons fought among one another 
and killed Sukha Singh, the oldest amongst them. The father fought 
with Sahib Singh, the aggressive son, was reconciled! and fell out 
again. The old man died broken-hearted in 1788 at Lihore, 
leaving most of his possessions to Fateh Singh, the youngest among 
them. In the trouble which started among the two brothers, Sahib 
Singh having seized all the possessions of Fateh Singh, the latter 
sought the refuge of MahAn Singh, who had earlier sided with the 
former. The hostilities continued for about two years. However, 
Mahan Singh, in the midst of a battle in 1791, while his forces had 
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laid seige to Sahib Singh’s fort at Sodhra, fainted on the elephant 
and had to be rushed back to Gujrinwali where he died two days 
later. Due to this calamity, the seige was raised, but Mahan Singh 
had died too early. For his son, Ranjit Singh, was only 12 years 
of age when he was called upon to rule over the extensive territories 
of his father, in the face of much hostility and another terrible Afghan 
invasion which followed. 

After the death of his father, Taimur Shah, in 1793, Shah Zaman 
the grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali, who was only 23 years of age 
when he ascended the throne of Afghanistan, started cherishing 
hopes of an Indian Frnpirc. He made some attempts but failed 
miserably, and he nearly lost his throne into the bargain. The situa- 
tion in India was very favourable. Mu agents were received with 
great consideration both by Shah Alam II, Mughal l.mpcror of Delhi, 
and by the Marathi chiefs who offered robes of honour and other 
rich presents and cash gifts for their m uter The British Governor- 
General also had sent presents to Shall / i nan, on his accession to 
the throne alongwith a conciliatory letter. 

Receiving favourable reports from h:s agents and encouraged by 
some members of the royal family in Delhi and by fipu Sultan, ruler 
of Mysore, Shah Zaman marched upon India in Do.. P93. But except 
for arresting the Governor of Multan and realising arrears of revenue 
from Sind, he could not proceed further on his expedition of conquest 
for fear of the Sikhs. He then returned to Kabul. 

Meantime, the Moghal einperor, Shah Alam II ol Delhi, 
besides the Rohilla chief of Rimpur and others made a request to 

• Mention must be mabe about the Kaiorsmghias in this v>mc\t karora Singh 
the founder of the A/mo/, d cd is.uelcvx and his pla^e wax taken h> Baghcl hmgh, 
who i* well-known in Sikh history for local. ng A erecting ihrinev in Delhi io com- 
memorate the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur and the vtaying-pla,.ci of Guru 
Hark i ih an and Mitl SunJri in the >car 17R8 A D. What ix l.'tlc known, however, it 
that when after the sa.k of Sirhmd. the Sikhs were raxi ng the country near 
Delhi, Baghcl S ngh helped the Moghal emperor, Shih Alan-, x forces against them 
in I7J9. Ten years laier. when the MarlthA chief, Amha R*o, alongwith Ghullm 
Kldir Rohilll. invaded the Paojlb. Bhagcl Singh wax the first Sikh chief to offer 
hi* submission aud support their expedition. The erstwhile KalstJ stale was foun- 
ded by this A/rra/. Baghcl Singh occupied Delhi also fur a little while in March. 
I7»3, but on payment of R* 3 lakhs in cash A 3, Sih „f the rexem es ax tribute by 
Shah Alam If. Moghal emperor, he vacated Delhi on the condition that tome of 
hi* troops would stay back to raise monuments to the Sikn martyrs and heroes 
which was agreed to. Where his force of thirty thousand stayed in Delhi is still 
known as Tttt Ha:iri. 
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the Shfih to invade India. The Delhi King wanted to get rid of the 
Maratha control over him. Others had their own scores to settle with 
their rivals for power. The Shfih, much inflated by these invitations, 
marched again upon India in Nov. 1795. 

By this time, the disunity among the Sikh Misals had become 
sufficiently pronouced and the Shah was banking upon this in his 
advance towards Delhi. Ranjit Singh, then only a sapling of 15, was 
the only exception who was deterained to frustrate his march and 
invited Daulat Rfio Scindifi, the most prominent Maratha chief in the 
North, for assistance. He thought seeing this formidable combination, 
other Sikh chiefs would also be compelled to fall in line. But the 
negotiation with the Marfitbfis yielded no result. The Sikhs under 
Ranjit Singh did not offer any open resistance upto the river Jehlum. 
Rohtas,on the Jhleura, where Ranjit’s men were bolding the fort, was 
vacated under his instructions, and it was captured by the Afghans. 
Hearing the fall of Rohtas, people took to flight from the plains, right 
upto Amritsar to the hills and other places of safety as speedily as 
they could. “The means of conveyance were so much in demand that a 
bullock-cart at Amritsar could not be hired even for a hundeed 
rupees”. Fortunately, the Shfih heard alarming reports of an insurrec- 
tion from Herat and hastened back to Kabul from Hassan Abdai, 
early in January, 1796. This problem for him was, however, soon 
settled on his arrival. 

But, the idea of the Indian conquest was not banished from the 
Shah’s mind. He sent his emissaries to Daulat Rao Scindifi, pretend- 
ing friendship with the Marfitbfis. His representatives also waited 
upon Shah Alam II. To both the idea conveyed was that the Shfih was 
interested only in Subduing his troublesome neighbours, the Sikhs in 
the Panjab, and was not interested in any further conquests. Strangely 
enough, he started negotiating with the Sikhs also for a safe passage 
to Delhi 1 

The Cis-Satluj Sikh states -Patifilfi and others— were favourably 
disposed towards the Shfih, being his tributaries. 

The other Sikh Misald&rs were agreeable to give safe passage on 
the condition that the Shfih part with a sizeable part of his plunder in 
their favour. But when Ranjit was approached for help, and requested 
for some presents for the Sh&b, he is reported to have said, according 
to the British records:— ”My presents will be personally delivered 
to the Shfih on the field of battle". 
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The MarSthas, though the most powerful force at this time io 
India, were not only disunited, but extremely afraid of ZamSn Shah, 
who, according to the British Governor-General, “has ever been an 
object of terror to them.” They were, therfore, negotiating with the 
British to form a joint front against the invader. The Muslims, how- 
ever, throughout India were greatly enthusiastic and looked upon 
him as the champion of their faith, the deliverer of their counntry.” 
Leading Muslim nobles of the Panjab had, therefore, offered him 
all help, besides the Robilias, Tipu Sultan and others. 

Ranjit Singh was the only one left in the whole way from 
Peshiwar to Delhi to defend his nation as best as be could. He 
advanced to the banks of Jehlum with 10,000 horse. At this time, be 
was only sixteen years of age 

The ShSh crossed the Indus on Dec 6, 1796. The people of the 
Panjab hearing of his advance, fled in utter panic to the hills. Lahore 
and Amritsar were virtually deserted. Ranjit Singh himself sent his 
family to Patiala. Sahib Singh of Gujr&t and LehnS Singh Bhangi, 
chief ruler of Lahore, also sent away their families to safer places. 

Lebna Singh, the popular ruler of Lahore, was again contacted 
by the emissaries of the Shah, assuring him of the Shah’s good inten- 
tions towards him if he did not oppose his advance. Lehnfl Singh may- 
have fallen for the bait, but he sent word to he the Shah that “his 
comrades were hostile to the suggestion”. Later, he himself evacuated 
Llhore as the Shah's forces marched forward unobstructed, except for 
•mall skirmishes here and there. The Shih addressed a letter to 
Ranjit Singh to the same effect. The proud Ranjit wrote back to say 
that "he would not shirk crossing sword with the Shah” as, “through 
the Guru’s Grace, every Sikb was bound to be victorious”. 

The Sbflb’s forces were instructed thereupon “to kill all Sikhs 
who resisted with arms but to spare the rest”. Aod this was followed 
strictly in relation to other civilians as well. On Dec 31, 1796, bis 
forces entered Llhore, which they occupied, Lahoi Singh Bhangi, 
the ruler, having escaped earlier to safety. No engagement was sou- 
ght with Raojit Singh on the way. nor the Sikh chief gave the Shib 
any occasion for one. Here th: Shah received an “orr/“ (supplic- 
tion) from Sihib Singh, Raji of Patiala, “expressive of his perfect 
submission, and wishing to attend upon him wherever he might please 
to appoint him". 
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When, however, the Hindu shopkeepers at Lahore failed to 
celebrate the Shah’s victory by illumination etc., the Shah ordered 
that except for Muslims, everyone be charged a poll-tax. Much 
tyranny followed and every Hindu home was disgorged of whatever 
it had. 

On hearing that the Sikhs were gathering at Amritsar in large 
numbers to oppose him, the Shah atonce stopped all merry-making 
and proceeded towards the sacred Sikh city. But to his dismay, the 
Sikhs bad by then fled to safer places. Disgusted, the Shah had, 
therefore, to come back to Lahore. A few days later, in a small 
skirmish, a cavalry detachment of the Afghans attacked Amritsar, 
but were driven back in shame by the few Sikhs who were stationed 
there. 

The Shah was greatly incensed over this incident which became 
a matter of prestige for him. He attacked Amritsar personally with 
a large army. The Sikhs had also decided to take him on and had 
gathered in sizable strength. They fought with such determination 
and recklessness in a hand-to-hand light that the Durranis retreated 
in panic, losing a large number of men and horses, the Sikhs pursuing 
them right to the gates of Lahore. It is estimated that the Shah lost 
20,000 of his choice soldiers in this single day’s fight (Jan 12,1797) 
and the Sikhs about 15,000. Raojit Singh had not boasted in vain. 
He showed his mettle sc decisively that with his 9000 troops he was 
made rcponsible for the security of the sacred city. 

The Shah arrived late in the night at Lahore and gave instruc- 
tions for further vigorous preparations. The Muslim chiefs of 
Multan, Bahawalpur, Sind and Kasur were all summoned to Lahore 
for assistance. 

On the Sikh side, Raojit stood over Amritsar towards the North, 
Sardar JassA Singh RamgarbiA kept watch over Srigobindpur, Gulab 
Singh another 20 miles away and LahnA Singh on the other side of 
the Bcas. However, no help came from the Sikh state of PatiAlA. 
Jind. NabhA or Kapurthala. The Maratba chief remained stuck in 
their principalities in the Deccan. The Rajputs waoted to get rid of 
the overlordsbip and frequent invasions of the Mar&th&s and would 
have welcomed any move of the Shah to weaken them. Similar 
was the mood of the Moghal emperor of Delhi. The British were 
out to protect only their own dominions, though the Sikhs, according 
to the British sources, were desirous of an alliance with them even 
twenty years earlier. The Sikhs in the Central and the Western 
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Panjab were thus left also to fend for themselves. India was a nation 
indeed ! 

The Sikhs harassed the Shah desparately by cutting off his 
supplies and intercepting his messages. On the other hand, the 
Shah’s troops being not allowed to plunder were also discontended. 
He also heard of an insurrection by his brother at Herat. So, inspite 
of the entreaties of the Moghal King, the Shah could not proceed to 
Delhi and levying a forced contribution on the citizens of Lahore and 
collecting 22 lakh rupees, he hastened back to Kabul. He appointed 
Ahmad Khan Shablnchi-Bashi Governor at Robtis with 7000 troops 
to look after his possessions between the Jehlum and the Indus. But, 
be dared not appoint anyone to this position east of Jehlum. 

The news of the Shati's departure was conveyed to the British 
Governor-General by the Ramgarhia chief, Sardar Jassa Singh, and 
Rai Singh Bhangi, who received back very friendly replies from him. 
The tone of the correspondence shows that relations of some of the 
Sikh chiefs with the English had become rather intimate and they 
could share each other's confidence. 

The Afghan Governor at Rohtas, fearing a Sikh rising against 
him, tried to forestall them and crossed the Jehlum reaching as far as 
Gnjrat. Here the Sikh forces of various Sardars, who had gathered 
to chalk out a plan of action to recover their trans-Chenftb terri- 
tories, clashed with him so bitterly that over 3000 Afghans fell in 
the battle6eld. Ahmad Khan was himself killed, his head cut ofT 
and sent to Ranjit Singh at Ram-nagar. 

Preoccupied with his own problems, the Shah paid little heed to 
this grievous rebuff to his prestige at this time. For, be was waiting 
for a more propitious moment to launch his final attack on India. 

About the middle of the same year (1797), the Shih received 
through the agents of Tipu Sultin of Mysore gifts of horses, half a 
millioo rupees aod a written request to invade India or heip Tipu with 
20.00 soldiers on payment of three crore rupees in addition, to their 
expenses”. The Rajas of Jammu and Klngra likewise made similar 
requests through their agents. The Muslim chiefs of the Panjib, 
including those of Kasur and Jhang followed suit. The dispossessed 
Nawlb of Oudh also sought bis help against the British. The Shih, 
In order to ascertain who infact would stand by him in case of a fresh 
invasion of India, sent out bis agents with letters to the Moghal 
emperor, the British Governor-General, the Nawlb of Oudh, the 
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RobiHS Chief, Tipu Sultan and others “in which their help was sought 
to extirpate the Marathas and the Sikhs.” 

The British were not very favourably disposed to the ShSh's 
overtures. Instead, they tried to cultivate the Sikhs, without forging 
a formal alliance with them for some sort of a common understand* 
ing ro repel the invader. How far the others, who had promised 
him help could render effective assistance to him, however, remaind 
to be seen. 

The Sikhs, expecting the invasion in the winter of 1797, assembled 
at the Diw&ti festival at Amritsar. Raji Sahib Singh of Patiali, also 
invited to the conclave, refused to join. In fact “Sahib Singh received 
letters (from Shah Zaman) in full court and after applying them to 
his forehead (as a mark of respect) delivered them to his Munshls 
to be read out.” The Sikhs could muster a lakh of soldiers, but, 
being divided among themselves, no one put trust either in the soldiers 
or the promises of the other. 

The youthful Shih, hardly 28, crossed the Indus on the Oct 19. 
Two Sikh posts at Sarii Kala (Taxila) and Rawalpindi were evacuated 
in haste, after a brief fight. He reached Gujrit and Wazirftbid. 
The Shah had warned the Rijfis of Kangra and Jammu Dot to give 
refuge to the fleeing Sikh civilians, as the countryside was being 
deserted right upto the river Satluj. Ranjit Singh sent desparate 
message to Gulab Singh Bhangi and others, camping at Amritsar, to 
come to his aid. Sada Kaur, Ranju’s mother-in-law, who was also 
camping there coaxed them “If you are Sikhs, march out to 
relieve Ranjit Singh. Else, change your dress with mine and I will 
proceed against the enemy”. Ranjit Singh also reached Amritsar 
and sought their assistance. 

Hearing that the Sikhs were gathering at Amritsar, the Sb&h sent 
forth a force of 10,000 to attack them. The Sikh forces under Ranjit 
Singh, Sfthib Singh, GulSb Singh, Jodb Singh and Budh Singh, which 
were hardly one fourth of the Shah's, took the Afghaos on, in the 
outskirts of Amritsar. After a bitter fight, in which about 500 men 
on each side fell on the battlefield, the Afghans were obliged to oeat 
a retreat to Lahore. 

Meanwhile, seeing more trouble ahead and everyone's future at 
stake, more and more Sikh forces started gathering at Amritsar, ti.l 
they had collected a force of about 10,000 horse. Blbi Si bib Singh 
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Bcdi, claiming direct descent from Guru Nanak, also joined with bis 
4000 horse. As good fortune would have it, there were dissentions 
at this time in the Shah’s party as well, one of them, Sher Mohd. 
Kh5n, becoming an informer of the Sikhs. He advised the Shah 
to conciliate the Punjab, particularly the Sikhs, as fresh distur- 
bances were expected at Herat. The army was disaffected due to lack 
of resources. The people had fled from the plains with their precious 
belongings ind so even plunder was not possible. The Sikhs were 
prepared to meet the Shah on the field of battle, and would destroy 
his rear if he marched to Delhi. The Mardthas and the British had 
also united against him. Other generals, however, incited the Shah 
to take a final, despurate plunge and march upon Delhi. But, the 
Shah wisely decided on caution. 

The S;kh troops under Runjit Singh and six other chiefs, includ- 
ing his mother-in-law, Satki Kaur, were becoming restive and decided 
to mi.ve towards I ahore with a combined force of 11000 horse, with 
a \ icw to cutting off the Shah’s suppl-es from Kasur and Amritsar. 
Several bloody enga -ements between \. r.ous detachments took place, 
inflicting not only losses of m-n, weapons and horses for the Shah, 
but making foodgrains scarce and extremiy cosily in his camp. The 
Sikh forces surrounded Kasur but soon raised the scige, after plunder- 
ing parts of it, on the arrival of large reinforcements— around 24 000 
in two detachments— from the Shah. But, they were far from cowed 
and were threatening him from all sides. An Afghan detachment 
of 1500 coming from Kabul was waylaid, near Gujranwala, destroyed 
and relieved of all its baggage by Dal Singh, uncle of Ranjit Singh, 
and before the Shah’s reinforcements could join battle with him, he 
with his troops had reached Amritsar. 

Dismayed, the Shalt again tried his hand at reconciliation, and 
sent costly presents through Diw.ln Atma Ram to the Sardars at 
Amritsar, inviting them to acknowledge him the overlord of the 
Panjab, while he would leave the internal administration to the Sikhs 
Some Sikh chiefs, due to personal rivalries, indicated secretly their 
desire to accept the Shah’s terms but. this move being discovered was 
nipped in the bud, and every Sikh chief took a vow not to negotiate 
separately, and not to submit to the enemy under any circumstances 
though some minor chiefs did submit, as at Sheikhupura, and offered 
nazarini to the Shah. I-florts were, on the other hand, increased to 
surround and blockade the Shah at Lahore. 
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The Afghfin King made auother attempt to conciliate them and 
tent an agent, Neki Singh, to Amritsar, for talks. But, the Sikh 
spokesman, Baba Sahib Singh Bedi,* refused to listen to him, saying 
"we have taken the country of our forefathers through suffering and 
sacrifice and mean to keep it free, under our charge, whatever the 
cost,”* though this also sowed dissentions in their ranks. Neki Singh 
was shown respect, khilats were exchanged, but he was also asked to 
persuade the Shah to go back borne. Two representatives of Ranjit 
Singh and Baba Sahib Singh Bedi also accompanied the Afghan agent 
to the Shah’s camp. They were prepared to return the booty, if nego- 
tiations proceeded favourably. At the same time, the Sikh pressure 
on Lahore was also increased so much that the Shah kept all its gates 
but one closed, even in the day time. and strict vigilance was exercised 
at this gate too. "So acute was the distress in the Shah’s troops that 
they started selling their clothes to buy food." 

The Sikh agents were, therefore, warmly received by the Shah’s 
Vizier. They were escorted to Lahore for about 8 miles by an 
Afghan contingent of 1000 horse. 

But, while the negotiations were proceeding, came the calamit- 
ous news for Zamfin Shah that the King of Persia had invaded 
Afghanistan and the SbSh's brother had again raised bis standard of 
revolt. The Shah, therefore, ordered that his forces march quickly 
back to Kabul. 

No sooner had the Shah left than the Sikh Sardars, Chait Singh 
and Milkba Singh, entered Lahore (Jan 5, 1799) and occupied it. The 
other Sikh chiefs went back to their own territories.! The Shah was 
beset with many misfortunes on the way. Due to incessant rains, the 
roads were broken, the rivers were in flood. Most of the Shah’s 


* B*b4 Sfhib Singh Bedi, grandson of Bibl KaMdhiri tod son of Bib! A jit 
Singh, claiming a direct descent from Guru N*nak was a formidable spiritual leader 
of these days, highly venerated by all sections of the Sikh society. Besides being a 
well-known preacher of his faith, he was also a great warrior and conquered consi- 
derable territory with his headquarters at Ini (m the distt of Hoshiirpur). We shall 
come across his name later in these pages many times as a wise counsel, conciliator, 
fighter and a source of great spiritual comfort at the time of stress aod crisis. 

t It is in these times that the following sa>ing became prevalent : '‘Singh Gum dt 
challht- Khdn Peen ml wok ho wak.hr t, Laron bhiran *Q Kotlht (i.e. Tht Gantt 
Singhs are chivalrous warriors like the Chathls. They eat and enjoy separately, but 
whgn they have to fight (the enemy), they fight together). 
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baggage, including 12 pieces of artillery, were sunk, while crossing the 
Jeblum. Many war* weary soldiers, due to hunger or privation, fell 
on the way or deserted him. Wild Muslim tribes of the North-West 
plundered his rear. Thus depleted of men and resources, Sbib 
Zamfin, King of Kibul, reached Peshiwar on Jan 30, 1799, and back 
home about two months later. 

This was the last of the Muslim invasions upon the Paoj&b, the 
gateway to Hindustan. The field was now free for the Sikhs to make 
or unmake their destiny. They decided on nothing but total 
sovereignty, and it was not before long that they accomplished their 
cherished dream under Ranjit Singh, ‘lion of the Panjab.' The hour 
was ripe and the man bad arrived to fight both ioternal discord and 
external challenges. The seed of freedom in which everyone was an 
equal share-holder sown by Guru Gobind Singh was soon to blossom 
into flower and fruit, and no unfavourable wind or weather was to 
challenge its right to life and liberty under the suo.* 

• That except for brief periods, when the Afghan attacks came from the North- 
West, (be whole of upper India was uodcr the sway of the Sikhs from 1765 onwards, 
is testified by no less a person than Warren Wastinfi. British Governor-General 
(1772-13). Writes he ‘'The Sics (Sikhs) who may be considered as a sect of 
schismatics rather tbao a nation have for some jars past taken advantage of the 
weakness of the (Moghal) King's administration to invade and possess all bis nor- 
thern dominions." {Warren Hosting's Memoirs relative to the slate oj India. 
London, 1788). 



There is no Hindu, no M usal/ndn " 



GURU NANAKDEV w ith a disciple 
(A 19th century painting) 


"When no other remedy is of any avail. 
It is but righteous to unsheath the sword. 



(ilJRl (i()HI\D SINGH ton hone baik) 
i A loir IHth century painting) 
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"In victory magniinirnity, in defeat defiance" 



MAHARAJA RAN HI SINliH 


















CHAPTER XVIV 


THE PANJAB AS A SOVEREIGN STATE 


Ranjit Singh* was only twelve years of age when his father, 
MahSn Singh,died. The conduct of the Sukarchakia Misal was, there* 
fore, left to the care of his mother, Mai Malwain and the Diwan 
or Prime Minister of her husband, Lakhpat R5i, a Khatri from 
NowsherS But, soon, all the affairs passed into the hands of bis 
mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, widow of the Chief of the Kanaibyi 

• Ranjit Singh was born at Gujrinwili on Nov. 2, 1780, according to all reliable 
historians, including Lcpel Griffin. Pa r.e. Mohd Lanf. Kanaih>a LSI, M'gregor, 
Gandi Singh. Hari Ram Gupta etc. A plaque is si ill fixed outsioe the room of his 
birth to this day which now forms part of the municipal offices at Gujrinwili. 
His great grandfather. Budh Singh, it is said, was initiated into the Sikh faith by 
the Tenth Master himself. 

• Several European writers of the 18th century, besides Latif. accuse Ranjit Singh 
of having murdered his mother either by throttling her or with the sword, after 
being assured of her sex-orgies with her Diwin, Lakhpat Rai and a Brahmin,, Laik 
Misser. The DiwJn. sent out on an expedition, was killed, (it is suggested, through 
a conspiracy. But these scandals and canards are generally spread by the losers 
against a successful rival, inorder to sow the seeds of disaffection against him and 
to bring him down in public estimation. History is full of such instances and 
European writers particularly have given a clean chit to no one who stood in the 
uay of their ambitions. Sohanlkl makes no mention of it. in his I’Jmat-ul- 
T*irikh. That Carmichael Smyth in his " History of the Reigning family of Lahore" 
accuses Ranjit’s father also with matricide for her mother's intimacy with Hakikat 
Singh shows how dctci mined some of the British historians of the period were on 
the character assasination of ihe entire family of Ranj.t Singh, their principal rival 
in India in the first half of the nineteenth centurv. 
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Misal, Gurbukhsh Singh. Ranjit Singh was married at a very early 
age to her daughter, Meht.ib Kaur, and before he was 18. also con- 
tracted another marriage with RAj Kaur, daughter of SardAr KliazAn 
Singh, the Nakkai Chief. Little care was lavished, it is said by some 
European and following them Muslim historians, on any formal 
education being imparted to him (except in the arts of war) and he, it 
is said, was either deliberately or unconsciously allowed to dissipate 
and indulge himself to excess. The two marriages, however, can 
be seen in a different light also. This was the only way to forge a 
common front of the various Misals. The only other alternative 
was wjr and unending conflict, to the utter rum of the dream Ranjit 
had cherished of a consolidated Sikh empire in the North-West of 
India. 

Shrewdness of character, the correct timing for concrete and 
positive action and diplomacy seem to have been a part of his blood. 
As soon as he assembled himself and found his actions and ambition* 
thwarted by treacherous courtiers, or verbearing and self-centred 
relations, he shook himself out of their demeaning and debilitating 
influences, and became the sole master of his dcstmv. He used 
everyone to promote h.s interests, but trusted to his own counsels 
Ingratitude was. however, not in his gra.n. nor cruelty ,>r the asser- 
tion of undue authority. As w e shall sec later, in his wh !c lifetime, 

he committed no one to death, provided amply t. r whom he 

had disp.'sse'scd even after a clean battle, and remain-d drfiint in 
defeat but renerous and humble in success, an I wa* hum in to a 
fault. 

Not very tall but otherwise well built and highly .mp* sing in 
address, lign.ty and appearance (except for the p>*ck marks ‘>n hit 
face an 1 loss of the left eye on account of having been struci by 
smail-p x at an early age), a young sapling who had participated in 
battles with his f ither from the age of ten, and took over . omplctc 
power in his hinds at the age of levcntecn, was beset wuh all the 
obstacles that tight for sovereignty has ever been contended with by 
any one in history. His nation was riven by faction I he \fghjn* 
and the Marathi* kn ked it hit door constantly I he PanjAb Chiefs 
following the Phulk un Stales, would have submitted easily to the 
British. The M ghals, though much weakrned. were still occupying 
the throi’** of I)'lhi “He found the military array of his country a 
mass of h "Mem in. ' rave indeed but ignorant of war as an art", as, 
for example, Im next-door powerful mala -the f nglish were. And 
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lastly, be had no large independent financial resources eitner, nor the 
latest mechanised arms which the British could field at any time in 
ample measure. Everything had, therefore, to be begun from the 
very beginning. The only asset he had was the spirit of dedicated 
sacrifice inculcated by Guru Gobind Singh and the longing he had 
planted in their hearts for freedom, in which everyone participated 
as a co-sharer and as an equal among equals. But what was most 
disconcerting was that his co-religionists constituted only about 
l/10th of the population of the Panjab he had set his heart to conquer, 
80% being Muslims with whom the relations of his community were 
determined more by the past history of persecution and authority 
than the needs of the present tiroes. Another 10% were Hindus and 
even if the two combined their resources, it was hard indeed, if not 
impossible, to elicit the heart-felt allegiance of the vast majority of 
the populace. 

A fortuitous circumstance, however, had helped Ranjit. All the 
venerated Sikh Chiefs who had fought the wars of freedom before him 
either singly or together were dead — Jass3 Singh AhluwSlia, once 
the king of the whole Sikh people, and the veteran Bhangi Chiefs— 
Jhanda Singh and Gand5 Singh among them. Jassa Singh RSmgarhia 
was too advanced in years and Jai Singh Kanaihva, besides being far 
from his old self, had now entered into a matrimonial alliance of 
his grand-daughter with Ranjit (though he too died in 1793). 

Militarily, however, the passage to glory was far from smooth. 
Besides the English and the Mar.lthas threatening his eastern flank, 
Sans.lr Chand of Kangri was extending his hill-empire and the Gur- 
khas of Nep.il had conquered Kuroaon, invaded Sikkim and threa- 
cned Tibet. The Simla hills were also under their sway. And, the 
Afghan terror was not yet a thing of the past, nor their low-profile 
could be taken for granted for good. The Cis-Satluj Sikh states had 
virtually become a protectorate of the British. The French were 
seriously contending with the English for supremacy in India. The 
Frencn Revolution of 1778 in the name of “liberty, fraternity and 
equality" had, due to its excesses, resulted in arousing against it 
an all-round hos'ility, and national defeat and humiliation gave 
birth to a remarkable warrior-statesman of history, Napolean Bona- 
parte, who, after restoring order in France, was now seeking an empire 
for France abroad, lie bestrode all of Europe, between P99 and 
!8lS,and was threatening India. The British had already become 
virtual masters of large parts of our land in the cast, north, west and 
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south. From miserably small beginnings in 1600 as a trading com* 
pany to compete with the Portugese and the Dutch for trade first in 
silks and spices and then in saltpetre, silver and gold, they were still 
struggling a hundred years later with Farukhsiyar in 1715 for a few 
more small concessions. But, by the close of the 18th century, they 
were the masters of all they surveyed in India. Let us examine how 
it all came about ? 

It was not only their rise as the masters of the high seas, 
defeating all their European rivals^ or their industrialisation, or 
advances in military science, their money- power through commer- 
cialisation which could absorb defeat that won the day for them. 
What ultimately made this small “nation of shopkeepers" the masters 
of India — (and indeed of the two-thirds of the whole world, including 
North America)— was discipline, patriotism and a type of top leader- 
ship which also encouraged both a middh-rung leadership, and indivi- 
dual initiative and acted strictly in accordance with the law alleast where 
their own rank and file were concerned. It is these qualities which were 
wholly lacking in their rivals, which enabled them to sweep before them 
the self-centred though singularly brave and chivalrous rulers, almost 
throughout India, but disunited in every detail one from the other. A 
culturally decaying India, suspicious of each other's motives, where 
allegiance was totally personalised and leaders acted on personal 
whims and preferencts than on the basis of institutions or a Will-defi- 
ned law was {and still is) the main bane of India's pohtiuil life The 
change in a single master's fortune changed a vs hole people's fortune, 
and therefore neither loyalty was saje, nor honour, nor property, and 
personal sycophancy, intiigue and blackmail determined (and sail do) 
one's chances of success rather than individual merit or patriotism. 
That is how inspite of many leaders of brilliance among the Marathi 
Peshwas, in the Mysore Muslim dynasty, in Bengal, and among the 
Rajputs, nothing availed and everyone collapsed before the misurgc 
of the British. 

Ranjit Singh had, therefore, to be extremely conscious and cau- 
tious of this new power prowling round his very borders. Daulat 
Rao Scindia and his French lieutenant, Perron*, who had established 
their power around Delhi, together with the British adventurer, 

* Perron through hit Iciutenant, Bourquin, had levied a contribution on the Cu- 
Satluj states and even entered into an alliance with Ranjit Singh for a joint expedi- 
tion to the Indus and dividing the country south of LShorc with him. but later 
backed out of his promre. Soon after, he fled to British territory. 
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George Thomas,* threatening and sharing power. In the same areas, 
all had been swept away by the forces of the Company Bahadur in 
the early period of Ranjit’s rise to power. As the Marathas were 
constantly harassing the Phulkian states at this time, the Sikh rulers 
of these states helped Lord Lake with a force of about 5000 against 
the Marathas, who were the virtual masters of Delhi as well, with 
the Moghal king remaining only a titular head. 

Sardar Charat Singh, grand father of Ranjit, with his Hqs at 
Gujranwala had, in his authority, the Wazirabad, Sialkot-Rohtas, 
Pind Dadan Khan, region of the Panjab. Ranjit's father, Mahan 
Singh, extended his suzerainty southwards, captured Akalgarh and 
realised tribute from Jammu. According to the British sources, Ran- 
jit Singh fielded ten to twelve thousand horse against Zam&n Shah, 
during his fourth and last campaign against India in 1 798 , and haras- 
sed the Afghan ruler almost every day. According to Sohanlal, he 
even rushed upon the Samman bu/j of the Lahore fort, in which 
Zaman Shah was stationed, fired shots at it and killed a few Afghans. 
In his forays, he used to taunt Durrani with the shouts : — “Come 
into the open, you grandson of Ahmad Shah, the grandson of 
Charat Singh has come to greet you with arms”. The Shah, as has 
been said before, tried to conciliate the Sikh chiefs and among those 
who were despatched khilats oy him was also the young Ranjit 
Singh, head of the Sukarchakia Misal. 

It has already been mentioned that Shah Zaman had lost 15 
pieces of guns, while crossing the Jehlum in flood, on his way back to 
Kabul. Many writers (Luropcan, Muslim and others) have mentioned 


* George Thomas, a British adventurer. v.ime to India in 1TSI. For some >ears, he 
took service with Begum Samru, a dancing g'rl who had married a European adven- 
turer called "Samru'’ (real name Reinhard), on whose death she inherited his 
estates of Sardh&ul and the leadership of his small arms. But. on being demoted 
by her for misconduct . he got himself cmplovcd with a MarathS chief, Khandi 
Rao, and ..taught European drill to his troops. The district of Jhajjar w as 
awarded to him as JSgir but finding the field rich for adventure, he became an 
independent ruler in the country about Ilansi and Hissar, where lie came into 
conflict with the forces of the Dal Khdls.1 and the Karorsinshia and the Phulkidn 
Mi sals. 

He attacked Patilll, secuied a tribute, and received the submission of Malerkotla 
but was driven out of there by Baba Sa iib Singh Bedi. He is said to have 10 
battalions and sixty guns and to have possessed territory yielding a revenue of 
4 1,2 lakhs. He beat back the Mar&tha force, under their French general, Perron, 
twice, but was compelled to surrender to him in 1S02 and died the same year. 
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that as Ranjit Singh retrieved them and sent them back to the Shah, 
the latter was so pleased that he sent him a sanad authorising him tc 
occupy Lahore. These conjectures, however, should be dismissed as 
not only being improbable, but also historically incorrect, 

Ranjit Singh possibly did retrieve !5 pieces of cannon from the 
river Jchl um and , according to most historians, restored some of 
them to the \>ikil of Shah Zartun. The Shah also sent him a khilat. 
But this handing over of the guns'was about nine months (March, 
1800) after Ranjit Singh’s conquest of Lahore on July 6, 1799.* 


* N K. Sinha, Rinjii Smgh, P 12 The author states that Shah ZamAn sent 
K l ulats not onl> to Ranj t Singh hut also to the rulers of Jaipur and Delhi 
(Poona Residency correspondence, \ ol IX, No introduction), which shows 
Shih Anui had not abandoned hi> cra/c for t!u conquest of India and wanted 
to secure their help This move oi his part p-rturbed the British so muih that 
they sen: their agent, Yu*af \ 1 1 , to v. >n:ict R an ; . t Singh in order t « ) dissuade him 
from any help he might vh-' ^e to render Sha ' /man. I he British help was al'o 
oTercd to Rinut to cons ilidate h.s p user. Bit before Yusaf All could rcaJi 
I ah ore. SK x h Annan had air* idy lost h b throne Why Raoj-t Singh sent bask the 
gur> to S' Ah /.ma l asuur.r.e, that he did no at .d\ trav be on account of bis decue 
t > keep h:s opt m, open and > warn h, th friend iJ fee that he would not hesitate 
t’ .Dine to a' understand. rg with the erstwh 1c enemies of hi. forefithcrs, 
.I the Sikh p was chillcngcd lion with.n India by any power Also, 
po >ibly he wanted Shah Zamai rot to side with his enemies with whom 
the latter was in also in secret correspondence 

There . another side also of the story. 

Tne K g o' Kabul who had literally fled the held in miserable haste and could 
no* ws ’ c ■ en for retries mg h.s guns c in not be considered by any chance to be in 
posses o i I ihore wh ch he could gift away to anyone else, much less to Ranjit 
Smgh, wh" ^jd challenged his authority at Lihoec valiantly, by firing shots at the 
Samman Ba r j where the Shih was staying. His general, Shabinch. Khin. was 
killed by R i npi s forces Moreover, if he had accepted any such authority from a 
forcignc- , the Sikhs would not bav« for given him as they did not BibJ All Singh of 
Patiill. Tchna Sngh Bhangi refused a similar offer from Ahrrnd Shah Abdfli in 
1767 on the sime gm mds. and even returned his gifts. According to Wahceduddin 
,4 ShAh AitUi he ir.ng o 1 * the capture of LAh ore by Ranjit) sent emissaries to the 
rival fa. tm * and also to h,m. Ranjit Singh received them with great ceremony, 
accepted the gift’, th ■> a ; : c carrying for hun and sent them ba^k with more 
precious gi: ' - th'r. lurcst dung his rivals’ designs. Among the gifts he sent were 
pieces of artillery a h ,fi *hc Shah had l«*.t in the river ( henih during his retreat 
and which he ha J mN.ucJ ” ( I he Real Runjit Snqh, P Ihis statement 

seems nearer the truth. 
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According to all reliable historians, Lahore was governed about 
this time by the sons of the three Bhangi Sardars— Lahna Singh, Gujar 
Singh and Sobha Singh— by the names of Chet Singh, Sahib Singh 
and Mobar Singh respectively. They were “unscruplous, profligate and 
tyrannical.” The Muslims of the town exerted the greatest influence 
in Lahore and in the neighbourhood. Two of the most powerful of 
them were Mian Ashaq Mohammau and Mian Mohkam Din. The 
former's son-in-law, Badr- ud-din, picked up a quarrel with the Khatris 
of the town who complained against him to Chet Singh, making even 
a false allegation that he was in correspondence with Shah Zam&n of 
Kabul. Chet Singh, without hearing him, seized him and cast him 
into a dungeon. All efforts to get him released failed. The Sardars 
even insulted the mediators. The Capital-city had been devastated 
time and again by the Afghans and now another three tyrants had 
taken over, even though Sikh in name. 

Thereupon, the petition was addressed to Ranjit Singh signed by 
all the leading citizens, Hindu, Muslim and Sikh, including Mian 
Ashaq Hussain, Hakim Hakim Rai, Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, Mian 
Mohkam Din, Mohd Bakar, Mohd Tahir, Mufti Mobd Mokarram, 
Mir Shadi and others how the famous city and its environs had been 
plundered and devastated by the present rulers, inordcr to satisfy 
their ever-increasing appetite for liqour, luxury and debauchery, 
how the citizens felt unprooted and abandoned, and how about half 
the city had already been deserted. 

The young Sukarchakia chief (who had created a name for him- 
self by challenging Shah ZamSn at Lahore and pursuing him right 
upto Jchlum) was invited to come and occupy Lahore. The petitio- 
ners pledged to do all that was necessary for securing the object in 
view. “A citizen personally presented the petition to him at Rasul- 
nagar.” Rani SadH Kaur, his mother-in-law and the head of the 
Kanaihya Misal, was similarly addressed. All this shows that 
Ranjit’s repute as a most humane and powerful chief had travelled 
far and wide. 

After satisfying himself that the petition was genuine and the 
signatories meant to honour what they had represented to do, he 
started preparing for war. Collecting all the troops he could 
muster, he left for Batfila where he was joined by his mother-in-law. 
The forces of both marched towards Amritsar on the pretext of hav- 
ing a dip in the holy tank. From Amritsar, Ranjit proceeded in one 
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march to Lahore — a distance of 32 miles — with about 5000 men, 
(chiefly stragglers, according to Latif). On hearnig of his approach, 
all gates that were generally kept open— Delhi, Lahori and Rashmai 
(the others having been bricked up) were closed, and put under day 
and night watch. However, a breach was made by his collaborators 
in the wall and Ranjit was asked to enter through it silently. 

Ran jit Singh fearing treachery and also wanting to advance 
openly, refused to accept this advice. It was, therefore, arranged 
that he enter the Lahori gate on the 13th. Saffar 1215 Hijri (or July 6, 
1799) at 8 A. M. On his arrival at the head of barely 500 men, the 
gate was opened by his collaborators. Small resistance was ofTered 
by the troops of the Lfihore rulers, and barely 200 of them dared to 
cross swords with him. Five of them lay dead on the spot. The 
remainder of Ranjit’s troops also poured into the gate like a torrent 
and mounted the ramparts of the city. Chet Smgh was misinformed 
on purpose and while he rushed towards the Delhi gate with 500 
horse, he learnt to his dismay that the enemy was already inside the 
city walls, and his safety lay only in running back to the fort where 
he shut himself up. The other two chiefs fled the city. For 20 hours, 
fire was exchanged between the defenders of the fort and the forces 
of Ranjit Singh. All communications to the fort were cut off. Seeing 
treachery on all sides, the Bhingi chief surrendered the next morning. 
He was allowed safe and unmolested exit out of the town and 
Ranjit even offered him a large village as fd%ir for his maintenance 
Lahore was occupied by Ranjit Singh exactly one hjndred years after 
the birth of the Khalsa at the hands of Guru Gobind Singh (1699). 

Strict orders were issued that no pillage or looting should take 
place and the citizens shown every respect and consideration to 
provide them work. The artisans were engaged promptly to repair 
the unserviceable guns stacked in the fort. The city returned to 
normal in a few days aod never looked back either in prosperity or 
peace for about half a century thereafter. 

Now started a period of unceasing conquest The immediate 
target in view after Lahore should have been Kasur, a prosperous 
PathJn settlement. Nizamuddio, its ruler, was scared. So he joined 
hands with the rivals of Ranjit Singh, like GulSb Singh Bhasgi, who 
controlled Amritsar, Sflbib Singh Bbangi of Gujrflt and JassA Singh 
Rlmgarbia. The Nawib and bis Allies attacked Lfthore, from the 
eastern side of village Bhasin. For two months, they lingered there. 
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Gulab Singh Bhangi, however, died of excessive liqour and the other 
two quietly dispersed. Ranjit, however, held his hand against these 
rivals and turned his attention for the time being against the other 
and easier targets, as the Marathas were also prowling around in the 
Cis-Satluj states, and were levying contributions upon (hem. + The 
British too were watching the situation carefully, and shifting their 
stand in regard to them in accordance with their varying needs, 
especially against France under Napolean in Europe and elsewhere. 

Ranjit, therefore, attacked Jammu (1800 A.D ), which on account of 
its safer position had accumulated riches enormously. Jammu 
submitted to become his feudatory. On the way back, he fell upon 
Dal Singh, an old lieutenant of his father, who had started intriguing 
against him and had joind hands with his inveterate foe, Sahib 
Singh Bhangi of Cj u j rat. Dal Singh was defeated at Akalgarh, taken 
prisoner but later released on the intenention of a holy man, 
Baba Kcsra Singh. + 


t During 'his pci iod, i lie name of Ram Sahib Kau. cl Paiu’a became famous for 
hci daring in battle and able administration. Daughter cf Ra.a A mar Singh of 
Patiala and cl Jer sister of Raja Sahib Singh (who had succeeded to the eaddi of 
his father at the age 6inthc>ear 1780 and died in IS 1 3 at the age of 39), she 
iought the MaraihSs in 1 794 A D and succeeded in consolidating and extending 
her imhNiIc brother’s rule, who in turn rewarded her with ingratitude, egged on 
b> his Prime Miniver, Nanu Mai, and overawed b> his queen, Hukman, (alias 
Aus Kuur) w n.i whom also he was squabbling all the time. The Maraiha chief, 
Jaswant RSo holkar, i> said to have remarked to Amir A 1 1 . the Pindari chief, 
“Ci od ha^ sent us these two pigeons to phuk : you take up the cause of one, while 
I t.Ac up with the other.” A weakling that Sahib Singh was, he sought the 
p'otCwtion of the Hutish and though their timely intervention would ba\e 
<c'tlcd thur quarrels, lord I.ake ri'ascd to intervene. Later, when the 
C ^-Sa'luj Sikh Jiiels went to Delhi to ask fo; Bulish help against Ranjit 
Singh, he again gave them a cold shoulder considcnng Januina to be the x ; led 
B; U'sh bounduiv . But w hen Ranjit Singh actually started h.s campaigns across 
the Sailuj, the British sudjenlv changed their front and cried halt to his advances 
under threat of war. 

7 L at i f sav < that Ran j it Singh tiapped him He united him woid\ili\ to Lahore 
to talk peace but took hi n into etislods in the night, mar. bed upon Akalgarh 
where he was icvMcdbv Dal Singh’s wife, Tchju, who herself led her troops 
to the battle-field He blither states that the result of the warfare w.n ircon- 
elusive. a> Ramil Singh left s n>n thereafter to Jiastisc Sahib Singh of Gu/..\ ha 
more p. wciliil alb On the intenent'on of the the Bcdi Bab.l, SAh/b Smgh. 
ho was :o;gi\cn on punishment of a heavy na:r..-: i and Dal Singh released a ho 
soon died thereafter. 
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He also gave a Jiigir to his widow. Sahib Singh of Gujrat was 
also punished and but for the intercession on his behalf by Baba 
Sahib Singh Bedi. lie would have been utterly ruined. When he 
returned to Lahore, as a victor, he was visited by Yusaf All, an agent 
of the British Government, who brought a letter of friendship from 
his masters alongwith some presents. He was received with courtesy 
and due honours, presented with a K hi I at and offered valuable 
presents for the British authorities. 

In the February of the following \ ear ( [SOI ), Ranjit Singh for- 
mally assumed the title of Maharaja in a public Durbar and declared 
that henceforth he be addressed as “Sarkar”. All the chiefs, who 
owed allegiance to him, the Sardars, ChauJhris. the nlcm'i. poets and 
others, attended the Durbar and offered their allegiance and 
A mint was also established this year at L'lhore but the silver and 
copper coins struck therein were called ‘ N.'mak Shdhi” coins. On 
one side of the coin was the picture of Guru Nan tk and Murda'io 
and on the reverse the words “Guru Ndn ik ji Sah.'n (May Guru 
Ndnak protect us). The words were b >th in Persian and Gurmukhi. 
On some other coins, the inscription w.is the same as on the coins ol 
Banda Bahadur and Dal A7; :/\u when they lirst occupied l.dli -re 
namely, 


*■ Deg n-ti / at-l\ Jiang 

Yiifat-a: Sanak-tiuru (n'hin.l Singh". 


In the reverse was the year and t lie place of coinage * I lie first 
day’s coins were all offered to the p >or. 


• InSnojis l‘r»|,6:. (, i, an I ( (■> I. c 1‘Ut. l.m.i i - D . • 

struck whiwh were p >p In!, talk*! Mr ■» i Sh.i'.i ) * : s ml. 

Moran. t!ic M'jslrn sinv-in^ r I w! < c««pti\.itc l t!»c !i..; f\i\ M • .» . -.ik 
these early yoingdays of the M i' iV.'i Vs rlc .in J !o r wl.' tic \MI . u v.j Mo 
have refused Ins ofTor npjs a* the Ak.i! T.ikhat md l.^rL.id i ; i p,i..i'o'\ line 
( tank hah ) of Rs I 2^ OCX) - on hi.- p iMiJ\ H :\ « n ’ pi ,- 1 , / po-.-.iu ihj 
•'culprit” was let off only by pay,' Rs *0 X>- (A for f i . R.r * . : .cnt M^i.in 
away to P-ithankot). C ’ opr,! Cunnin^h'ir. and (», iMri all v n .firn , > stor. which 
is also now a p irt of the P..i jib folk! tc But. t’erc isrnpu* io of MpiJii on 
this coin, and though onj of thr.c tmr.s I as an .T M . or th* i b-n im i on oi c side, 
while Others have a peacock’s M/wr’i). tail their n im t :!if 1 ase ink n aftu the 
latter symbol. AfOR is a n.vi ml bird of In h i and its hur.’ n considered a sun* 
lege by the pcx'.in'ry. I he U'C of .iko by i,o stretch <>f mi igir.ifion tan be 
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The uograteful wretch, Sahib Singh of Gujrat, had again started 
intriguing against Ranjit and joined hands with Nizamuddin, the 
Nawab of Kasur. Ranjit Singh sent an expedition against Kasur, 
under Fateh Singh Kalianwala. Nizamuddin surrendered after a 
bitter fight and even offered his brother, Kutubddin, as a hostage, as 
a pledge for his future good behaviour, and the promise of armed 
assistance in times of need to the Lahore Darbar. Ranjit Singh 
marched personally against Sahib Singh at Gujrat, but on his offering 
nazrana and promise of future good behaviour, returned to 
Lahore. 

Now, Ranjit clashed with Sansar Chand ofKangra,who was 
pursuing a policy of expansion in the Panjab hills,and even took 
possession of some of Rani Sada Kaur’s territories towards the hills. 
Sansar Chand was defeated and agreed to become his tributary. 
Meantime, Ranjit Singh secured the friendship of the Ahluwalia chief, 
Fateh Singh, and exchanged turbans with him as a mark of abiding 
friendship. Now the four Misals— Sukarchakaya (his own), Ahlu- 
walia, Kanihya and Nakai were arraigned behind him. Fateh Singh 
was apprehensive both of Sansar Chand and the Ramgarhias. And, 
all of them were opposed to the Bhangis who at this time controlled 
Gujrat and Amritsar. 

Chiniot was conquered next from Jassa Singh Ramgarhia. 
l atch Singh Ahluwalia got Pindi Bhatian and Dhanna as his share 
in the campaign across the Jehlum. Early in 1802 (according to 
M’gregor in 1800) Prince Kharak Singh was born to Rani Raj Kaur 
and great rejoicings were made. Sensing trouble again at Kasur, 
the Allies now marched upon the town and brought Nizamuddin to 
his senses. He agreed to pay a heavy fine. Ranjit Singh next turned 
attention to Multan, which was being ruled by Muzaffar Khan, an 
Afghan, who claimed common descent from Ahmad Shah Abd&li, 
and coming from Kandh3r had captured Multan during the disturbed 
period following Nadir Shah’s accession to the throne of Kabul. • 

Muzaffar Khin finding hostilities agarnst the powerful 
MaharajA fruitless, came out to receive him, and offered large 


F. N. Contd. 

considered an exclusive prerogative of MORAN. It was used (and still is) by every 
wo.nan of the Pa.ijSb (and indeed India). This insignia may, therefore, as well be 
a tribute to the entire womanhood of Panjib, liberated by the Gums ftom their 
age-old thraldom and who (like Sad* Kaur) were playing an active part even on 
the battlefield. 
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presents. Elated at this success, Ranjit Singh fell upon Jhang, where 
Ahmad Khan its, ruler, offered stiff resistance but ultimately submit* 
ted and offered to pay an annual tribute. In this advance, according 
to the British sources, the Maharaja marched as far as Rawalpindi* 
in the north-west. Sansar Chand was at this time feeling very appre- 
hensive of the Gurkhas and needed all the support he could muster. 
He had, therefore, no opportunity to challenge Ranjit Singh and 
soon made a solemn request for assistance. 

Ranjit Singh, however, could not rest till he captured Amritsar 
from the Bhangis where a minor, Gurdit Singh, son ot'Gulab Singh 
Bhangi ruled, the actual authority being in the hands of his mother, 
Mai Sukhan. Ranjit Singh secured the active support of an Amritsar 
banker, Ruhr Mai and Sheikh Kamal-ud-Din, Sardar Deori. An 
innocent request was first made by Ranjit Singh, late in 1802, for the 
return of Bhangian di-top (a famous gun named after the Bhangi chiefs) 
and called Zam-Zama.t which was captured from the Abdali by the 
Allied forces in 1764 and in which campaign his grand father had 
also participated actively and was apportioned this cannon, but which 
was later appropriated by the Bhangis themselves. 

The request was seemingly inocuous, but became a matter of 
prestige for both parties, the moreso because neither trusted the real 
intentions of the other. The Maharaja marched with his forces upon 
Amritsar, and after a fight lasting only about two hours, the mother 

• So-called because it is established by the side of a rivulet called RSval. 
Pindi is from Pind (or village). Now, this is the capital-city of Pakistan, though 
the actual secretariat buildings etc. arc located at a small distance away towards 
the Musree hills and called Islamabad. The town had a large & very 
prosperous Hindu & Sikh population upto 1947, hut had to migrate to India due 
to communal disturbances. It also housed (A still does) a large A beautiful laid- 
out cantonment. 

t This gun was first made in 1757. It is 14 ft long and of 9 1,2 bore, and was for- 
ged under the orders of Ahmad ShSh Abdlli. after collecting brass A copper scssels 
from the homes of the Hindus of Lahore as a punishment and also because there 
was nothing more left with the Hindus to offer. Abdali could not take it back to 
Klbul. It is so-named because in 1762 (1764 according to others) the Bhangi 
chiefs seized it from Khwlja Ub«g Beg. Governor of Lihore. after a bitter fight, 
and offered it to SardAr Charat Singh Sukarchakiya who had also participa- 
ted in the campaign. Later, they took it back from him under a pretext and never 
returned it. Raojit Singh secured it after the seizure of Amritsar. In their battle 
with the British, the Sikhs lost it to them at Phcru-Shahr (Fcro/c-Shih) on Dec 21, 
1845. Since then, it is being displayed at LAhorc in an open park midway bet- 
ween the museum tod the Panjlb University, as a museum piece. 
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and the child-ruler both fled the field and Ranjit Singh walked in 
as a conqueror of the holy city of Amritsar, which besides housing 
the much venerated Sikh temple ; also was perhaps the greatest centre 
of trade and commerce in the entire north-west. It is said, AkSli 
Phoola Singh brought about a compromise so that without blooshed, 
Ranjit captured the holy city. 

But other momentous events were taking place elsewhere. In 
Kabul, Shah Zaman had been deposed and blinded by his brother, 
Mahmud, only a little after his departure from the Panjab. He, 
in turn, was overthrown by another brother, Shah Shuja in 1803. 
This palace revolution, one succeeding the other, greatly encouraged 
the Maharaja to levy tribute on Jhang and Multan, two Afghan 
strongholds, and to feel his ground as far Rawalpindi. Kasur had 
already submitted, and after Lahore, the town next in importance, 
Amritsar, had also fallen in his lap. 

In 1804, the Maharaja held a Durbar and appointed, among 
others, Sard&r Desa Singh Manjithia to command 4000 horse, S. Nihal 
Singh Att5riw5li 5000 infantry. S. Hukma Singh Chimni 2000 
horse, besides being incbarge of the artillery. Ghaus Khan was 
made a commander of artillery and 2000 horse. Gbaus KhSn 
and Roshan Khun Hindustani were also appointed Commanders 
of the Najib platoon. The Bhangi Sard.lrs, the Abluwilias, the 
Kanaihyas and the Hindu hill-chiefs all agreed to supply military 
contingents at times of need. All were endowed liberally with Jagirs. 
But, the sudden advance towards the north of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
the Marathu chief, in collaboration with Amir Khan, the Pindari, 
in 1805 (inspite of his earlier setback and defeat at the hands of the 
British) at Fatehgarh and Dig created a new situation. They had 
levied tribute on the Cis-Satluj Sikh states and proclaimed that they 
would be helped by Ranjit Singh and the Afghans against the British. 
Holkar was marching at the head of an army estimated to be 15,000 
to 40,000 strong (sonic estimates sa> it was around 2 lakhs) hotly purs- 
ued by Lord Lake. His agents called on the Maharaja at Lahore, 
with presents. Ranjit Singh, thereupon, personally went to Amritsar 
and received Holkar with full honours and held consultations with 
the chiefs of other Misals who looked upto him for guidance. While 
these confabulatious were going on. Lord Lake had crossed the 
Beas, and Holkar still trying for peace ’hrough his agents, settled terms 
with the British. He renounced all his possessions in the North and 
left for Central India. The MahirAja was prepared, it seems, to take the 
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plunge and to forge a formidable Sikh*Marath3 alliance to the detri- 
ment of Britain, inspite of his courtiers’ hesitancy. But, he was 
sorely disappointed with Holkar for seeking his assistance and at the 
same time surreptitiously trying to negotiate peace with the British. 
He is said to have called him “Puccd Haramzdda," (confirmed scoun- 
drel)f. The withdrawal of such an ally to a far-off land, was, there- 
fore, a source of comfort to Ranjit. It also gave him an opportunity 
to cross the Satluj in seach of conquest, as the British had left not a 
battalion behind in that area, and had declared their intention to 
safeguard their own vast possessions across the Jamuna. 

Meantime, a bitter quarrel ensued between Raja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala and his ambitious Rani, Aus Kasur. Sahib Singh being 
imbecile and incompetent, the Rani wanted to appropriate the rule to 
herself by putting her minor son, Karam Singh, on the throne. At 
the same time, Patiala was having armed skirmishes with Nabha, over 
the possession of a village, Doladhi, spilling much blood. Once, the 
Bhai Sahib of Kaithal, Jaswact Singh, who had sided with Patiala, 
also got killed which infuriated RajS Sahib Singh so much that he took 
the field himself against Nabha. Raja Jaswant Singh of Nabha was 
defeated. An effort was, therefore, made for a rapproachmcnt 
through Maharaja Ranjit Singh, as due to the policy of non interfe- 
rence beyond the Jamuna.enunciatcd by Lord Cornwallis, their help 
could not be sought. For some time, when Holkar, the Maratha 
chief, was in Patiala, his help was sought by the Ram against her 
husband, but on account of his own troubles and later hasty with- 
drawal, his help could be no longer of any use. 

Ranjit Singh crossed the Satluj with 20,000 horse, on July 26, 
1806, alongwith Sardars Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and Gurdit Singh o f 
Ladwa. On the way. he secured nazrdnd from the S.kh chiefs of 
Jullundur, subdued Nakodar, and entered the Patiala territory on the 
third day. He seized Doladhi, the subject of dispute. Raja Bhag 
Singh of Jind, his maternal uncle, and Raja Jaswant Singh of Nabha 
who had invited the Maharaja were also in his train. There was a 


t N.K. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, Page 18. quoling Kanjc's Metcalfe vol I. p 267. 
Ranjit Singh, thereafter, became a party to the compromise and a irc.il> was signed 
by himself. SardAi Fateh Singh AhluwJh* and the British representative on Jan I. 
1806 , (called the treaty of Llhorc) whereby the Sikh representatives guaranteed 
the departure of Holkar's army and the British undertook to keep away from Ihc 
Sikh territories. 
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brief skirmish with the forces of Patiala, but on the second day peace 
was restored, Doladhi was handed over to Patiala and Nabha paid a 
nazranii of Rs. 50,000/- to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. At Patiala,he could 
not affect a compromise between the Raja and the Rani, both of 
whom offered him large presents to secure his goodwill. The British 
grew suspicious of the Maharaja’s intentions and decided to streng- 
then the British garrison in Karnal. 

On the way back, Ludhiana was attacked. Founded by the 
PathSn Lodhis in 1480 A. D. and then ruled by two widows of a 
Muslim Rajput, Rai I lias Khun, whose family had held it for two 
centuries, Ludhiana was a key prosperous town on the grand Trunk 
Road. He expelled the widows and handed over its charge to the 
Raja of Jind. Jandifila, Ranikot, Jagraon, Baddowal, Talwandi, 
Dakha and Basia were captured next and distributed among the rulers 
of Jind, Nabha and Sardar Fateh Singh AhluwSlia, Diwan Mobkam 
Chand,* Sardar Bhanga Singh of Thanesar, and others. He con- 
quered also the district of Ghamgrama and distributed it among the 
chiefs of Nftbha and Ladwa. He made no advance further than 
Ambala, in this campaign. On his way back, he halted at Jwala 
Mukhi where he was approached by Raja Sansar Chand’s brother 
wiih an offer of a nazranii to help them expel General Amar Singh 
Th.ipa of Nepal who hid invaded and conquered the hill states, 
including Garhwul and Sirmur, and had laid seige to Kangra itself. 

Ranjit Singh promised help. Hearing of this, Gen. Amar Singh 
Thapa also sent his agents to him with an offer of double the nazrini, 
if Ranjit did not intervene in this affair. The offer of Thap£ was, 


• Son of a Kh.un .shopkeeper, he had enlisted himself in the army first with Sahib 
Singh Bli.ingi. ruler of Gujrat. Seeing his process, Ranjit Singh recruited him 
in hi' own forces. He soon rose to the position of a general. He participated in 
mans wars and won a resounding success every lime. He was given Jullundur and 
Phillaur m iHgir. The foil at Phillaur was built by him and he died there in 1814 
A.D lbs son. Moli R3m. was much honoured by Ranjit Singh who appointed 
him Governor of Kashmir (Sec later) He al<o participated in many diplo- 
matic negotiations on behalf of the MahiiA.i. Moti Ram’s sons, Rtm Dyil 
and Kupi Ram also served Ranjit Singh loyally. The former died in a battle at 
the young age of 21, and the latter was appointed Governor of Kashmir. But the 
Prime Minister of the Panjib, Dhian Singh Dogri who was very jealous of the 
family, sowed the seeds of suspicion in the mind of the Mahiriji and both father 
and son had to leave the Panjib to settle dwvn at Bantras. Moti Rim died in 
1839 and his son in 184? in that city. 
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however, rejected for the reason that a commitment was already 
made, and also because Ranjit did not like the foreigners to occupy 
lands adjacent to his own. The Gurkha menace was, however, soon 
over. A pestilence broke out among the Gurkha troops, and they 
scattered in disorder with utmost speed. t 

Meantime, Kasur had again become a trouble-spot. Nizamuddin, 
the old Nawab, was dead and his son, Kutub-ud-din, was giving the 
Maharaja every cause of concern. He had joined hands with Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan of Multan and was collecting a large force for 
attacking Lahore, the new seat of an ever-growing Sikh power. A 
strong expedition was, therefore, sent (Feb 1807), led by himself and 
Sardar Jodh Singh, son of his father’s ally, the well-known Sardar 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, who bad now become a trusted friend and 
ally of Ranjit Singh and was much honoured and loved by him for 
his dedication, loyalty and bravery. A seige was laid to the town 
which lasted for about a month when all the provisions stored within 
the city and the fort were exhausted. The Maharaja’s artillery redu- 
ced the fortifications of the town to the ground and there was hand- 
to-hand fight for well over half a day, which resulted in a large-scale 
massacre of the Afghan soldiers. The Nawab tried to escape, but was 
intercepted and put in chains. The city was given over to plunder. 
When Kutub-ud-din was presented to the Maharaja, he had become 
an object of great pity, feeling humiliated in the extreme. Everyone 
thought he would be shot or imprisoned. He himself was trembling 
with fear. But to everyone’s surprise, Ranjit Singh asked his soldiers 


t About this time in 1807, a Gaur BrShmin of village Ikiri (Distt Meerut) called 
KhushSla, was recruited by Ranjit Singh as an ordinary foot soldier in the regi- 
ment led by Dhaunkal Singh on Rs. 5,'- a month. Ranjit. much imprcs>ed with his 
looks and bearing, gave him rapid promotions. He soon become a Jemadar (or, 
lieutenant). To further ingratiate himself in the Mahiriji's favour, he turned a 
Sikh (it is said, the MahirijX himself gave him Pdhut), and was named Khushil 
Singh and became Sardar- Deo/iri or Lord Chamberlain, without whose permission 
no one could sec the Mahiriji. Khushil Singh invited his nephew. Teju. also 
from the village, who soon become Tej Singh and from a soldier’s position in which 
he was taken into the Sikh forces became their Commander-in chief at the time of 
the Anglo-Sikh wars when through his treachery and incompetence, the Sikhs lost 
a winning battle. Khushal Singh also got his son, Ram Lai, converted into Rim 
Singh who became a general and a Rlji. Khushil Singh died in 1844. His family 
settled down at SheikhupurS, with a Jagir worth about Rs. 4 lakhs per year. 
Khushil S.ngh proved a very corrupt and rapacions officer, notably as Governor of 
Kashmir, but the Mahiriji always forgave him after showing some annoyance, 
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to release him. “He has fought like a hero. We shall honour him 
and offer him a Jdgir across the Satluj.f in perpetuity.” In return, 
the Nawab agreed to supply 100 horsemen to the Lahore DurbAr 
whenever called upon. To the nephew of the Kasur chief, Fateh 
Din, another Jdgir at Marno in the Gurgaon distt, was also offered 
on the same conditions. Kasur with its adjoining countryside was 
offered to Sardar Nihal Singh Altariwala who was incbarge of this 
campaign. Much wealth and war-materials, including 8 cannons and 
300 guns, fell into the hands of the Maharaja and the signal victory 
was celebrated by illuminations at Lahore and Amritsar. Sardar 
Hari Singh Nalwa greatly distinguished himself in this campaign and 
was awarded a Jagir worth Rs. 30,000/- per year. Another noted 
commander, Sardar Hukma Singh Chimni, who got wounded in the 
battle, was similarly rewarded. 

Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan had not complied strictly with 
the terms of the agreement made with the Maharaja in 1802 and rene- 
wed three years later. So, the Maharaja was left with no choice but 
to march upon Multan. However, the Nawab saw reason after bis 
town being captured and gave up resistance from the fort. He offered 
a large tribute and the Maharaj^much pleased, next turned his atten- 
tion to bis neighbour, Bahdwalpur. The Nawab, Bahawal Khan, 
sued for peace and the terms being settled, the Maharaja returned to 
Lahore. At the same time, the estates of the various Sikh chiefs in 
the foothills of the Kangra mountain were also invested, which gave 
some annoyance to Sada Kaur, the Maharaja’s mother-in-law, whose 
territories also lay in this area. 

Once again, in Sept. 1807, the Maharaja had been called upon by 
the Rajas of Jind, NabhA and Patiala to intervene in the dispute 
between Raji Sahib Singh of Patiala and his Rani. He was received 
by everyone with great courtesy and honour. The dispute was settled 
in favour of the Rani who offered a necklace of diamonds worth 
Rs. 70,000 /- on behalf of herself and her minor son. 

Now, Ranjit Singh left for Ambala* then held by the widow of 
Sardar Gurbakhah Singh, who presented tia:rdnd to the Maharaja. 

t TheNawibof Mamdot held this Jagir right to the days of the partition of 
India in 1947. It consisted of 22 villages and yielded in those days a princely 
revenue of Rs. 50,000 /- yearly. 

* Named after Amb& De\i (another name for Kllki, Chandi. Nainidevi etc. after 
whose names other towns also flourished nearby), the town and distt. of "Ambits 
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Tributes were also paid by the Sikh chiefs ofKaithal, Shiihabab, 
Buria, Kalsia and Sirhind. They were offered khilats in return. 
Naraingarh was reduced next, after a bitter fight, and handed over to 
Sardar Fateh Singh AhluwSlia, on receipt of a nazrana . 

On his return to Lahore, in Dec. 1807, he was informed that 
twins were barn to Maharani Mahtab Kaur, daughter of Rani Sada 
Kaur, and named Sher Singh and Tara Singh. Ranjit Singh was 
greatly elated at becoming father again at the age 27, though rumours 
had also been spread by some evil-tongued and jealous courtiers 
and some foreigners that the two sons were planted on Ranjit Singh 
by Sada Kaur inorder to increase her power over him and that they 
were, infact, the sons of a weaver of MuKerian and a maid servant of 
of Sada Kaur. As we shall see, these rumours were employed later 
on by the British and other contenders of the Panjab throne in the 
post-Ranjit Singh period to great effect, even though the Maharaja 
showered all the affection he could on the new-born and brought 
them up, like prince Kharak Singh, with the care due to their 
station. 

In the next year (ISOS), the Maharaja employed Bhowani Das, 
once a high revenue official in the Kingdom of Afghanistan, which 
he had to leave in disgust. The Panjab's revenues of about Rs. 30 
lakhs at this time were being managed by an Amritsar banker who 
also held the lease of Pind Dadan Khiln salt mines. Bhowani Das, 
now the head of the Finance Department, organised both the civil 
and the military finance in a systematic manner which brought much 
order to the confused mess into which the state accounts had fallen. 
His brother, Devi Das, also a high official at Kabul, joined him next 
year. The seal of the Maharaja was handed over to another celebra- 


F. N. Contd. 

was first conquered by Sarijjit Singh .inJ later :> h.-> h*. > - V: -m-l.i.s, 

Dhidn Singh. The .attcr appointed G-irbikhsh Singh .ml I il Singh Hi 'rn-JJn 
in charge, himself g >ing to live at SinghwSlJ in Fcro/cp ir dis't On Im icturn. he 
saw Gurbakhsh Singh having become the owner. I .il Singh hasing died in the 
meantime. Gurbakhsh Singh died childless and his widow. Di.iK.iar. took over 
Che rule in 1781 A.D. Ranjit Singh temporarily ejected her hm she was restored by 
Oen. Ochtcrlony. and held it until her dcith in 1821. when the British occupied 
it. (Latif. History of the Panisb, 369.) 
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ted Hindu, Karam Cband, father of the famous Rattan Chand 
DarhiwalS. 

In September, 1808, after a lapse of 8 years, Sir Charles Matcalfe, 
British Agent, suddenly arrived with presents for the Maharaja from 
his Government, with a view to strengthening the relations between 
the two powers. This was, however, not a mere courtesy call. The 
British had been alarmed at the rapid advance and rise to power of 
MahSraji Ranjit Singh and were waiting for an opportunity to cry 
halt to it. 

This opportunity they got as if for the asking when, dreading 
the increasing power of Ranjit, the leaders of the Cis Satluj Sikh 
states, including the rulers of Patiala, Nabha and Jind decided in a 
conclave to send a deputation to the British resident in Delhi, Mr. 
Seton. Consequently, a delegation consisting of the Raja of Jind, 
Bhag Singh, Bhai Lai Singh of Kaithal, the Diwan of PatialS, 
Sardar Chain Singh, and the confidential agent of Nabha, 
Ghulam Hussain, was despatched to Delhi, and presented their 
memorandum to the British Resident on April 1. They protested their 
loyalty to every succeeding power in Delhi, and now formally sought 
protection of the British. They were shown much sympathy and 
given a verbal assurance of protection, for the British were watch- 
ing with anxiety the scene in Europe and didnot want to prejudice 
their chances of friendship. They were feeling their ground with 
caution vis-a vis Ranjit Singh. So they did not commit anything in 
writing, nor even through a proclamation. “But, as the scene 
changed in their favour in Europe, they changed their stand and 
decided with Ranjit Singh to take Cis-Sathuj Sikh states under their 
protection. “Thus Ranjit’s aspiration to give unity and coherence to 
diverse atoms and scattered elements and to mould the increasing 
Sikh nation into a well-ordered state or Commonwealth as Govind 
had developed a sect into a people, and had given application and 
purpose to the general institutions of Niinak, was frustrated as far as 
Cis-Satluj Sikh States were concerned.”* 


• Cunningham- - History of the Sikhs, P. 120. 
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Due to the Russo-French alliance, the British had in fact become 
unduly alarmed, especially on account of the possibility of their 
joint advance towaids India. IrSn had fallen to the Russians in 1805. 
Britain refused to intervene and so they turned to France for 
help. In 1807 a treaty of friendship! was signed by Iran with France, 
which also stipulated that Iran would afford assistance and facilitate 
a possible French move against India. Turkey at this time also 
favoured France to Britain. This was also the condition in respect 
of the other states of Near and Middle East as well. Scared out 
of its wits, Britain was frantically in need of friends in the East and 
so despatched their embassies to Kabul, Tehran and Lahore. 
Fortunately for Britain, France became suspicious in the eyes of both 
Irin and Turkey as a reliable ally against Russia, their next door 
neighbour and formidable enemy, so they turned to the British 
for an alliance. Turkey signed a treaty with Britain in Jan. 1809 
and IrSn two months later. Spain had rebelled against the French 
hegemony. There was a definite change in the wind by late 1808 in 
favour of Britain thoroughout the Near and Middle East. And 
Lahore lost the significance it had achieved in British eyes, due to an 
international threat to their Indian possessions. 

Raojit’s estimation was that the British would pay his price in 
return for his support against Franco-Russian alliance, should they 
launch an offensive against India. So for a time he tried to 
be evasive to the overtures of Metcalfe, when he proposed 
to Ranjit that he limit his ambitions to thfs side of the Satluj only, 
and agree to honour the protection the British had offered to the 
Cis-Satluj States. He was received at Kasur with due honours, but 
the Maharaja broke off negotiations with him to venture out into 
the Cis-Satluj territories once again, before finalising his deal with 
the British. He wanted also to see how violently they reacted to bis 
advance, across the Satluj, at this time and also to present them with 
a fait accompli. He seized Faridkot and Ambala, levied exactions 
in Malcrkotla and Thanesar and exchanged turbans with the Rij& 
of Patiala. The British envoy, who was asked to follow in his train 
looked on in amazement and dismay, protested vigorously against 
these excursions, but was dismissed with the reply that it was too late 
for Britain to protest. He had laid tribute on these territories twice 
before, and Britain had not intervened. Why then this sudden 
upsuge of interest in the states which were the genuine field of opera* 
(ion for Paojit in the interest of the consolidation of Sikh power, 
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The British envoy was, however, getting more and more aggres- 
sive and restless. He even intrigued with the relations of Ranjit and 
his trusted generals, including Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and Sada Kaur, 
both of whom, according to Metcalfe, wanted to have favourable 
terms for themselves in exchange for agreeing to the British terms 
alongwith the other chiefs (possibly, this was one of the reasons for 
Ranjit’s own change of front.) To reinforce their arguments, the 
British despatched a contingent under Sir David Ochterlony to the 
Satluj in Jan. 1809. The General advanced via Buria and PatialS 
and but for Sardar Jodh Singh of Kalsia, the head of the Karor 
Singbia Misal, other Sikh rulers welcomed him with open arms. 
Ranjit sent his emissaries also to the British Commander to cry halt 
to his advance. In the beginning of Feb. 1809, Ochterlony made an 
open declaration through an Ittilah ndmi taking the Cis-Satluj 
states under British protection and to resist with arms any encroach- 
ment on them by Ranjit Singh*. News was also received from 
Europe that there was no immediate prospect of a France-Russian 
assault on India and, therefore, the treaty with Ranjit Singh should 
be limited only to extending the British domination to the Satluj and 
not to a comprehensive defensive treaty. Seeing the seriousness of 
the British and not willing or able yet to measure swords with the 
British power, he had no choice but to acquiesce. t 

The following 4-article freaty was thus signed by both parties 
on April 25,1809 (and ratified by the Governor-General-in-Council in 
May 1809). The text of .the treaty is as follows:- 


* Its copy was provided to the Cis-Satluj chiefs on 3rd May. 1809. 

t British writers of this period are tategorical that the British authorities were 
determined to cry a halt to Ran jit's conquests across the Satluj at any cost. That 
Ranjit Singh resisted their overtures for a considerable time is also conceded by 
them. Says Osborne, Mily. Secy to the Governor-General, Lord Auckland:-"The 
conduct of Ranjit was so unsatisfactory and he evinced such a strong disposition 
to continue his encroachments, that it deemed expedient to advance a body of 
troops under Col. Ochterlony to enforce the demands and suppott the negotiations 
of our agent." ( Ranjit Singh, p. 12). Says Princep:- "Had danger indeed 
from that quarter (i.e., Russia and France) been more imminent, it would have 
probably been deemed politic to extend our direct influence further into the Panjlb 
in reduction of the power of a chief who showed himself so unfriendly" ( Origin of 
Sikh power, P. 54). Ranjit Singh, knowing his limitations at this time, was there- 
fore left with no choice. The nationalist historians of today who criticise him for 
this and suggest he should have taken the British on,at this time.whcn he had still 
to plant his feet firmly on the ground, donot appreciate the reality of the situation. 
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Treaty between the British Government ami the Raja of 
Lahore. ( Dated 25th April 1809) 

Whereas certain differences which had arisen between the British 
Government and the Raja of Lahore have been happily and amicably 
adjusted: and both parties being anxious to maintain relations 
of perfect amity and concord, the following articles of treaty, 
which shall be binding on the heirs and successors of the two parties, 
have been concluded by the Raja Ranjit Singh in person, and by the 
agency of C.T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British 
Government. 

Article 1— Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the British 
Government and the State of Lahore : the latter shall be considered, 
with respect to the former, to be on the footing of the most favoured 
powers, and the British Government will have no concern with the 
territories and subjects of the Raja to the north- ward of the river 
Sutlej. 

Article The Raja will never maintain in the territory which he 
occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej more troops than arc 
necessary for the internal duties of that territory, nor commit or suffer 
any encroachments on the possessions or rights of the Chiefs in its 
vicinity. 

Article 3 — In the event of a violation of any of the preceding 
articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship, this treaty 
shall be considered null and void. 

Article 4— is about its ratification within 2 months by tie Governor 
general ( which was done on May 2l, 1809.) 

Ludhiana became a military cantonment of the British, and 
Ranjit was obliged to fortify his defences at Pliillaur, on his side 
of tbt Satluj, just opposite Ludhiana, and increase the strength of the 
Gobindgarh fort at Amritsar. 

It is thus apparent that Ranjit Singh, though outwitted by the 
British as much as the circumstances of the day, secured firmly 
(atleast so he thought) his one major frontier against the British 
onslaught and left him free to expand towards the north and the 
north-west. Secondly, it left in his possession the territories he had 
acquired in the Cis-SatluJ areas during his first operations, though he 
bad to abandon the choice fruits of his labours and bloodshed twice 
thereafter. 
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According to Prof. Sinha, “his (Ranjit’s) failure to 
absorb the Cis-Satluj states was a tragedy of Sikh militant nationa- 
lism and the success of the Cis-Satluj Sikhs with the aid of the 
British Govt, marked the disruption of the great creation of Guru 
Gobind Singh”, j 

But chance as much plays a vital role in the lives of individuals 
as of nations, and there are times when neither force of arms nor of 
arguments is of any avail. At such times, it is the “other factors” 
which determine our destiny. 

As soon as the Cis-Satluj states were free from the fear of 
Ranjit Singh, they tried to demolish and rob each other. Hence, the 
British found another excellent opportunity to meddle in their affairs 
and issue another proclamation (dated Aug 22, 1811) to protect them 
againt each other as well. This increased their power of interference, 
patronage, reprimand and even armed intervention, so that these 
states, as time wore on, became absolute dependencies of Britain 
rather than independent rulers in treaty alliance with the British 
power, of equal rank in law if not in fact. 

Ranjit Singh, howerver, kept scrupulously bound by his cam- 
paigns towards the north-west. The British records of this period 
(csp. the communications of Ochterlony to Govt in 1809-10) plant 

t S. N. Sinhs. Ranjit Singh, p. 34. But says Sardcsai, the well-known MarSthS 
historian, in his illuminating address on the “ Career of Ranjit Singh and 
his politics," (Sept 23, 1939, at Bombay), “When he (Ranjit) was just rising 
od the Indian horizon, he witnessed and possible deeply contemplated on 
the life a id work of Tipu SultSn, the Tiger of Mysore. Tipu was quickly 
finished in two successive battles by the calculating might of the East India Com- 
pany. Ya>hwant RSo Holkar began his meteoric career just about the same 
juncture. His rapid brilliant victories and equally rapid downfall doubtless supp- 
lied Ranjit Singh with a more moderate outlook in his furture dealings with ihe 
British power and wisely refrained from espousins (his) cause.. The last PeshwS 
Baji RSo II, and his firm friend, Daulat R5o Scindii, struggled in vain to overcome 
the Bmish power by means of secret plotting, ill-supported by the strength of arms. 
The emperor of Delhi, now only a well-remembered phantom of departed glorv, 
was Ranjit Singh's nc*t door neighbour, and an object lesson in the art of King- 
ship. Ranjit also watched with ardent curiosity and deep interest the opposite 
endeavours of prominent thinkers like (Raja) Ram Mohan Roy (of Bengal), who 
were fimly convinced that political freedom was unthinkable for India unless reli- 
gion and society were thoroughly reformed to suit the changing conditions of the 
world's life and progress. It is this aspect of the (the practical blend of various 
remedies) which deserves to be commemorated in the history of India." {Journal of 
Bhdratiya Vidyi Bhavan, Vol I, Part II, May 1940). 
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many suspicions in the minds of the unwary as to the real intentions 
of Ranjit Singh. For instance, he is said to have made overtures 
to Scindia. Agents from Holkar, the ruler of Gwalior and Amir 
Khan, the Pmdari chief, were received at Lahore for years after the 
conclusion of this treaty. Ranjit is said to have incited the Cis- 
Satluj States to overthrow the British yoke in conjunction with him 
and Holkar. But, as time passed, both sides understood each other 
better, and no untoward incident happened between the two formida- 
ble powers till the last day of Ranjit Singh's own reign and life. 

On Aug 24, 1805, on the request of Sansar Chand of Kangra, 
he occupied the Kangra fort, defeating after a bitter fight Amar 
Singh Tbapa, the Gurkha commander of Nepal, who had invaded this 
area and had become a terror to the local populace. Thapa agreed 
to retire across the Satluj. The war of 1814-15, between the British 
and the Gurkhas sealed the fate of the Gurkhas within the bounds 
of Nepal. Sardar Desa Singh Majithia was appointed commandant 
of the Kangra fort and also made Nazim or governor of the hill 
states of Kangra, Chamba, Nurpur, Kotla, Shahpur, Jasrota, Basoli, 
Mankot, Jaswan, Siba, Gulcr, Kahlur, Datarpur and Mandi, Suket 
and Kulu. Having received ruzardnd personally from the chiefs of 
the last three hill-states, the Maharaja returned to Jullundur Doab 
where he wrested Hariana from the widow of Baghel Singh, who had 
recently died, giving her a Jdgir in return for her maintenance. In 
the same year, he received a tribute from Wazirabad, held by Ganda 
Singh, son of Jodh Singh, who had also died. The Maharaja was 
satisfied with this arrangement and did not annex his territory and 
invested the young chief with a khilat and a turban. 

Gujrat was captured next, in the same year (1809^) by Fakir 
Aziz-ud-Din, the Maharaja's trusted friend, courtier, and Foreign 
Minister ,f from Sahib Singh Bhangi. The Mah&rajJ was much 


t The three brothers, Aziz-ud-Din, Nur-ud-Din, and Imamuddin, sons of a well- 
known L&hore physician and mao of Ood, SycJ Ghulam Mohd. Bokhtri, 
played a most notable part in the affairs of the Sikh State. They were introduced 
by their venerable father when he treated the Mahfc.-Sjl for an eye ailment soon 
after Ranjit's conquest of Llhore. They traced the r lineage to a holy man of 
Bokhara and hence were called BokhSri, but since Ranjit Singh’s time they were 
known as the Fakir family on account of their piety. Aziz-uJ-Dm was the Maha- 
raja's advisor during his delicate negotiations with the British envoy in 1808, and 
later in 1834 led the negotiations with Amir Dost Mohd Khin of Kabul (who has 
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advanced on Peshawar lo recover it from Ranjit Singh)- When Dost Mohd. taun- 
ted him for serving a AT«//r & fighting Ins own co-rcligionists, the fakir replied: - 
“Is it not my duty to defend my country against aggression and be tree lo my ^.alt ? 
You too arc fighting for power and not for Islam.'’ 

When the Fakir met Lord William Bcntuk in 1831 on behalf of his master, and the 
British Govcinoi -General asked him as a matter of infoimation which of the eyes 
of the Maharaja was blinded, he icplicd “The countenance of my Master is so 
dazzling like the sun that I ha\c nc\cr looked him in t lie face. I know how his 
giacious feet look like, but not his eyes”. 

When Ranjit Singh had a paialytic stroke late in 18 >8 and became spcccMcss. he 
was one of the two niMcd courticis who could interpret his language of signs 
‘Even a son could not have done moic for his sick father/’ 

llis other biothci, Nuiuddm. was <a thc Home Minister, almonci. director ol royal 
P il.iwcs and gaulcns one of i he three custodians of the Keys of the r on al t'casury, 
command. in: of the arsenal at the fort, a judge extraordinary ’ etc. Thoigh not a 
member of the Ma! a:aj.i\ Council (Cabinet) like his elder brother he was very 
close to the Ma! a^.a and interceded successfully sc\cral times on behalf of the 
pimecs w,th the rulci, li en father. He even surcr\iscd the Maharaja's fooJ which 
was leMcd for two hems by the professional tasters bcfoic being olfe'ed to the 
Malu a. a. Ii was ceitilicd by Nuruddm with his personal seal. The food itself 
w,b pupaicd i nde; the supers ision of Hakim Bishan Das, a 1 1 listed Assistant of 

N Uf livid ill. 

The third brother . Ima.nuddm. also held importanl administrative and military 
posts. He was the custodian of the famous Gobmdgarh fort at Amiitsar and Gover- 
nor of the country sin rounding it. He also held charge of the magazines, arsenal 
and royal stables thee. He fought in the battle against the Kanaihyas. After the 
lirst Anglo-Sikh wai, he was one of the Council of Regency to administer the coun- 
try during the inlan.v of Mahajaja Dalip Singh. (For more details of this family, 
sec "lh: Rail Ranhi Sin^h" , b\ W uhccJuddin ) . 

SjysN K. Siaha - 

“With <o muJi of power in then hands, had thc^e Mohemmadan olTice:s Iccnso 
inHined, they might h ivc added one more party to the list of three, that arose on 
the death of Rar.irt Singh. In addition ro the Dogra. Sandhanwalia and the Court 
parties, there might have been a Moharnmadan Parly resting on the support of 
the 1 akir brothers, the Moharnmadan officers in charge of artillery and the 
Moharnmadan population of the Panjab (who constituted an overwhelming majo- 
rity). To the honesty of A/i/uddm and his younger brothers th*. re is no better 
testimony than tins that the confidence Ranj.t Singh reposed in them was never 
misu'cd.*’ (Kam.t S.ngh. page 18]). This speaks volumes by implication about 
Ranjit S nglfs liberal. ty or outlook as well as the secular character of his state. 
But this Jlso is a fad that “It is not every king who is served or likes to be served 
by men of this ^haunter." 
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pleased, conferred a valuable Khilat on him and appointed his 
younger brother, Nur-ud-Din, Governor of Gujriit. 

An expedition was led to Multan on Feb 24, 1810, the fourth 
during the last six years, as the Nawab, Muzaffar Khan, after making 
an agreement, always failed to pay the stipulated tribute-money 
every year. He broke every other terra of the agreement as well 
and helped with money, arms and horses the Nawab of Kasur during 
his resistance to the Lahore Durbar. He had harboured Ahmed 
Khan, Rais of Jhang, an enemy of the Sikh rule, and offered him 
refuge and instead of showing loyalty had betrayed the trust of the 
Sikh ruler. The town was occupied the next day. The Bahawalpur 
chief was scared so much on hearing this that through his emissaries, 
he bought peace for himself by offering 500 cavalry in the campaign 
at Multan, after his offer of tribute of one lakh was refused. Nawab 
Muzzaffar Khan shut himself up in his fort which was besieged on 
all sides by the Sikh forces. Even heavy bombardment for several 
days created no effect on him. The famous cannon, Zanzama, with 
its ball of 80 lbs also could not make any appreciable dent in the 
walls of the fort. Several noted Sikh warriors were blown up by 
either the mines laid by the enemy, or by gun-fire. These included 
Attar Singh Dhari, a close associate of the Maharaja, who was one 
of the first to enter Lahore alongwith his master during its capture 
in 1799. But the Sikhs kept up their advance towards the fort under 
a shower of bullets by the Nawab’s forces from the ramparts, and 
were able to lay mines to the walls of the fort. However, when the 
mines burst, a huge mound of masonery fell with such a great force 
that under it were buried several noted Sikh warriors, including 
Hari Singh Nalwa.* Sardar Attar Singh Attariwfila and S. Nihal 
Nihal Singh were also brutally injured. 


• SardSr llari Singh Nalwa (Born 1791 A.D. at Gujranwjla) nas the son of Sard ar 
Curdial Singh of Uppal Khatri caste, who was a KumcdSn with the SukarcbakiA 
forces. Seven years later, he lost his father and was brought up by his maternal 
unde with great care and affection. He was taught Persian ar.d became well- 
versed also in religious lore and the arts of war. Later, he acquired mastery over 
Pushtu as well. At the age of 14. he got recruited in Ranjit's army, soon caught 
the eye of his discerning master and became his aid-de-camp. While out hunting, 
he killed a lion by a single stroke of his suord and was hence called NalwA. He 
participated in the most important and decisive wars of Kavir, Muhin, Attock, 
Kashmir, Hazdrd. and Peshdwar and finally fell fighting at Janrud on April 30, 
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The enemy threw flaming torches from above. Sardar Hari 
Singh’s uniform caught Are and he was badly burnt. He was evacua- 
ted to safety instantly by a soldier. Others were similarly rescued. 
The Sikh forces were successful in breaking through the walls of the 
fort and a hand-to-hand fight ensued. Such was the fury with which 
the Sikhs mowed down the enemy, that the Nawab raised his flag of 
peace and surrendered himself. The fort was captured. The Nawab 
asked for forgiveness, swearing on his long white beard that in future 
he would remain loyal, offer tribute on time and never encourage or 
assist the enemies of the Sikh rule. A sum of Rs. 28 lakhs and 25 
choice horses were offered as yearly tribute and his brother-in-law 
(sister’s husband) was given as hostage for good conduct in future. 
The Maharaja not only spared his life and forgave him for his past 
offences, but restored his old position to him. 

Writes fclphinstone— “Almost the whole of the Panjab belongs to 
Ranjit Singh (in 1809) who in 1805 was but one of the many chiefs”. 
This miracle had happened by the rise of a single powerful leader 
bent not only on conquest by war, but also through diplomacy, 
persuasion, negotiations, generosity of heart and liberality of reli- 
gious and political outlook. And as we shall see, the poor had as 
much to gain from his rule as the powerful allies who assisted him in» 
his campaigns, and the deadly enemies, who resisted him, but in good 
time submitted to him even after the clash of arms. For, Ranjit 
while fighting his adversaries bitterly never humiliated any of them 
after their defeat, and provided them with an honourable status and 
a liberal endowment to live a life of honour and peace. 

•In the beginning of 1812, Prince Kharak Singh, then aged 10, was 
married to Princess Chand Kaur, daughter of Sardar Jaimal Singh 
Kanaihya. All the Sikh chiefs, including those from the Phulkian 
states, participated on this happy occasion and offered large presents, 
horses and cash. The hill rajas as much as the Muslim Nawabs came. 


F. N. Contd. 

1837, at the age of 46, rising in the process to the position of Commander-in-chief 
of (he Sikh forces. He was appointed for a time Governor of Kashmir, HazAri, & 
Peshawar & was allowed to strike a coin in his name twice at Kashmir & Peshawar. 
He was given many diplomatic assignments as well which he accomplished 
succcs>fully. He had become such a dread among the PathAns that upto this day 
•• Han a Rdghlt" (Hari Singh has come) is used by the PathAn mothers to frighten 
their unruly children. 
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from far and near. Sir David Ochterlony represented the British 
authorities in India. The Sikh monarch utilised the occasion to also 
exhibit his military power (especially their accomplishment in the 
European method of warfare) to the visitors, including the British 
representative. 

It may be mentioned here that since 1802, the Maharaja had 
started training his troops on the European lines and this aspect 
he particularly wanted his guest to become duly aware of. 

The Consolidation of Sikh Power 

Ranjit Singh having conquered the Panjab proper between the 
Satluj and Attock, now turned his attention to the reraanants of the 
Afghan empire in India. Kashmir, Peshawar, the gateway to Kabul, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Hazara, (the gateway to 
Kashmir) etc. still remained with the Afghans, who were also nomi- 
nally still supreme in Sind and Multan. In 1809, Shah Shuja had 
lost the Afghan throne and left for the Punjab to seek, ironically 
enough, the help of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, swallowing his pride 
and forgetting the centuries-old animosities between the Afghans and 
the Sikhs. The turn of fortune mikes strange bedfellows and in 
political life there are no permanent enemies or friends, but only 
one’s interests.* 


• About this time (in 1810), Gulsba of Jammu got himself recruited in Ranjit's 
army at Rs. 3/- per mansem. lie later brought in his younger brothers. 

Dhyini and Suchctu also, who were given similar positions in th: Sikh army. 
Being experts in cajolery, and also good fighters, they received such 

rapid promotions that Dhsan Singh became Sardtir Dcorht replacing the 

MahSrftjft’s great favourite. JamSJir Khushal Singh. All the three brothers 
were titled Rdjdi by the Khilsl Darbir. Dh>4n Singh also later 

became the Prime Minister of the Sikh itate. Gu!ih Singh became Governor of 
Jammu, and kept most of the time away from Hhore leasing the field free for his 
two younger brothers to exploit. The DogrS family became so powerful in the 
later years of Ranjit's rule that Dhvln Singh used to hold his own court in his 
house and "referred only such matters to the Sarkdr which he considered more 
sign. ficant." While Ranjit Singh was alive, they were reputed to be anti-British, 
but after he died, they were thoroughly exposed. Dhyin Singh, his son. Hiri Singh, 
and his brother. Suchet Singh, all were murdered at the hands of the army or 
their rivals who were disgusted with their ways. Gullb Singh gave up his anti- 
British protestations altogether, and became so much in league with them that after 
the Anglo-Sikh war. the territory of Jammu and Kashmir was bestowed upon him 
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The Sh5h met Ranjit Singh at Sahiwal, (Khushab, according to 
Murray). But, the interview, except for the exchange of presents, 
produced no material result. With the armed assistance of the Afghan 
Kashmir Governor, his old Vizier’s son, he secured Peshawar but was 
soon displaced by the Governor’s brother who ruled over Attock 
and who sent him to Kashmir, where he was made a prisoner. His 
blinded brother, Shah Zaman, once the terror of Hindustan, sought 
refuge at Lahore. Meantime, the powerful Vizier of Kabul, Fateh 
Khan, wanted to punish both the Governor of Attock and Kashmir 
who had become virtually independent of the Afghan monarchy, 
though they held their positions in its name. But, without Ranjit’s 
help, the task was considered impossible. Fateh Khan, therefore, 
took no time in coming to the Panjab to seek the Maharaja’s help 
and support. The two met at Rohtas. 

The Maharaja grasped this opportunity with both hands. Stran- 
gely enough, the Vizier, who was accompanied by all of his 18 
brothers, had also conspired to finish off Ranjit Singh during the 
interview. The Maharaja, suspicious also on his part, came prepared 
for any eventuality. But the mishap did not materialise. The 
Maharaja agreed to the proposal of the Vizier, one to test the ground 
for his own future use in Kashmir, and secondly to secure the release 
of Shah Shuja whose queen, Wafa Begum, had pleaded with the 
Maharaja at Lahore for intervention. As she and her family were in 
distress, she was offered a subsidy of Rs. 4000,'- per month by the 
Maharaja, a strange though noble gesture against the bitterest ene- 
mies of his race for centuries (f). The Begum promised also to hand 
over the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond to the Sikh King, once her 
husband was released. (*) 


F. N. Contd. 

by the British, and the Sikhs soon after lost their empire ! But solong as Rarijit 
was alive, they gave him loyalty. According to Cunningham, Ranjit used 
the Dogr&, Sikh and Muslim parties to balance each other. 

t Sinha. Ranjit Singh. P. 45. quoting Zafar-nBini-Ranjit Singh and Monograph of 
Sept. 17. 1812. 

• But when the demand for the Koh i-Nur was made after the Shlh’s release, the 
Shah started making excuses. He even pretended that it was lost. Some historians 
suggest Ranjit Singh having stopped his rations "for two days" and even gi\en him 
physical torture to recover the highlv-prized jewel, which was later handed over to 
the Mahftrljl when he personally called <jn the Shah and offered him three Ukhs 
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Ranjit Singh offered 12,000 Sikh troops under Dewan Mohicam 
Chand to march alongwith the Afghan forces, under a joint Command, 
on the conditions that (a) One-third of the territory of Kashmir and 
(b) One-third of the war-booty would be handed over to the Lahore 
Durbar. It was also stipulated that the Afghan pretentions over 
Multan would be ended and Shah Shuja released. The terms were 
agreed to by the Afghans at Rohtasgarh. Kashmir was conquered 
after a hard fight, but the Afghans refused to honour the terms. 
Their Sikh allies "left Kashmir in disgust". All the expense, effort 
and sacrifices of the Sikh kingdom had gone in vain. They had spur- 
ned the offer ' of the Kashmir Governor, Ata Mohd. Khan, who 
wanted to seek their protection and help, "in exchange for all the 
valuables and cash he had", just to honour their word given to the 
Afghans. But, this probing of the country became extremely useful 
to the Sikh forces later on. And, Shah Shuja was also released from 
prison and brought to Lahore with great honour. 

Another result was even more beneficial. Taking alarm at the 
deposition of his brother in Kashmir, the Governor of Attock, Jahan- 
dad Khan, pjtitioneJ ths Sikh ruler to send his forces and occupy 
the strategic fort of Attock. This was done with lightening speed. 
Jahandad Khan was paid a lakh of rupees and the fort occupied 
(March 1813). Apart from foodgrains and ammunition, 70 guns, 
mortars and swivels also fell into the hands of the Sikh forces. It is 
said, Fateh Khan was so much disturbed on hearing of this loss wLen 
he reached Kabul that he wept bitterly, and swore not to honour the 
agreement he bad made with the Sikhs over Kashmir. This, however, 
seems to be an excuse and an after-thought, for the Sikh forces had 
already returned empty-handed from Kashmir, through forced 
marches. 


F. N. Contd. 

in cash (Rs 50,000 /— on the spot, as advance) and a J&gir worth Rs 50000/— annua- 
lly. On June 1. 1813 Kot Kamllii, Jhaog and Kalinaur were transferred to him 
through a firman. Word was also given that the Shlh would be helped whenever 
be decided in his wisdom to invade Kabul inorder to regain his throne. (This pro- 
mise was also kept). Shih ShujX with his family later left for Ludhilni and sought 
protection uoder the British. But as he again requested the help of the Sikh 
monarch from there to recover his kingdom, (which was given), it shows clearly that 
the twp parties were not estranged, as is commonly made out, 
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But, the Afghans could not take this affront lying down either. 
While on their way back from Kashmir, Dost Mohd Khan, brother 
of the Kabul Vizier, with his 4000 horse, decided to attack the Attock 
fort. The Afghan troops stationed on the other side of the river 
Attock. could not cross over, as the boats were all in the hands of 
the Sikh forces. However, the Afghans dispersed a Sikh contingent* 
at Hassan Abdal. Gen. Mohkam Chand was. therefore, ordered to 
the front immediately. 

He made Hassan Abdal (or the sacred Panja Sahib, hallowed by 
the visit of Guru Nanak) the base of his operations, the enemy's base 
being Hazro, where Mahmud of Ghazni had in the year 1008 defeated 
for the first time the combined Hindu forces of North India. On his 
arrival, the battle was joined on June 26, 1813 (July 13, according to 
some). After a bitter engagement and losing over 2000 men, the 
Afghans were routed and fled, many of them getting drowned in the 
river while on the run. In the words of Pof. Sinha, “a victory of the 
Afghans in this battle would have been as important an episode in 
the history of Sikhs as the third battle of Panipat was in the history 
of the Marathas in the north". Attock was now strongly garrisoned. 
Gurmukh Singh, Diwan Singh and Sarbuland Khan were appointed to 
guard it. Hazara was also captured by the Sikb forces the same year. 

Kashmir was also again probed through Rajouri a month later, 
under Geo. Rim DySl, the grandson of Diwan Mohkam Chand. 

Dal Singh and Namdar Khan occupied Peer Panjal. But due to 
rains, the Sikh guns didnot operate and Shupian could not be taken. 
Ram Dyal had to fall back and ask for reinforcements. As much 
troops as could be spared were sent under Bhai Ram Singh. The 
Maharaja himself was probing the country through another route via 
Poonch, treacherously suggested by the Raja of Rajouri, and getting 
caught in rain and storm, turned to Mandi and Tosh-Maidan pass, 
only to find the enemy deeply entrenched there. So he had to retreat 
hastily reaching Lahore in August, after much loss. Bhai Ram Singh 
had also to retreat and so too Ram Dyal. It gave a rude shock to the 
Maharaja. Especially he was hurt by the treachery of Ram Singh 
whose precipitate withdrawal without cause had depressed the morale 
of the Sikh forces and the prize which seemed to Ranjit Singh 
to be within reach, could not be attained. In the meantime, in Nov. 
1814, Diwan Mohkam Chand died, and the next expedition to Kash- 
mir, which was planned under his able generalship, had to be 
abandoned for the time being. 
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The defeat of the Gurkhas at the hands of the British brought 
Gen. Amar Singh Tbapa to ask for Ranjit’s help against them. This 
was refused, however, on account of his treaty with the British but 
from this time onwards he allowed Gurkhas, who though defeated 
were fine soldiers, to be recruited liberally in his army. This was the 
first state in India to welcome the Gurkhas in its army. 

Multan was giving trouble again. Two more expeditions were 
sent against it in 1816 and 1817. Every time, the Nawab, Muzaffar 
Khan, yielded and offered nazranas , made solemn agreements and pro- 
mises, but refused to keep any of them. It was, therefore, decided 
that a final assault— the seventh in succession— be made and Multan 
annexed to the Sikh raj for good. This time, conquest was to be the 
clear and sole aim, and no nazrdna whatever was to be accepted from 
the Nawab, nor any contractual obligations incurred. In Feb. 1818, 
a strong force under Prince Kharak Singh, assisted by Diwan Chand, 
Hari Singh Nalwa, and Sardar Sham Singh /ttari was sent to reduce 
Multan, along with the suicide-squads of the„ Akaiis. Muzaffargarh, 
Khangarh and the city of Multan were captured, but the Nawab re- 
fused to yield, even after the walls of his citadel were battered. Sword 
in hand, he fought like men to the bitter end, alongwith his choice 
and trusted soldiers, and left the fight only when he fell on the ground 
dead, alongwith his five sons. One of them was wounded and the eldest 
was captured who alongwith the youngest asked for asylum. The 
Maharaja like usual was generous and offered each brother a Jagir 
worth Rs. 30,000/-. The bodies of the Nawab and his five sons were 
buried with military honours. In this battle, great bravery was shown on 
both sides and many Sardars fell on the Sikh side as well. The Akaiis, 
under Sadhu Singh and Phoola Singh Nihang* fought like dare-devils 

• Born about 1761 A. D. at village Seehan in the country of Bingar in Ihc house of 

Sardir Ishar Singh, Phoola Singh AkSli had a deeply religious bent of mind from 

the very childhood. He did not marry for life and settled down in Amritsar, wheie 
a bur] and a dera or chhaoni called NihangSn di Ckhaonl still stand lo his memory. 
He was a fierce and selfless warrior who only knew how lo give of himself and 
never to seek any favour or reward from the state. That is why his prestige was 
extremely high and he was loved and feared at the same time. He, it is said, once 
publicly reprimanded Ranjit Singh at the Akdl Takhi for his intimacy with Moran, 
a dancing girl. Phoola Singh participated in many battles of Ranjit, and everytime 
distinguished himself by his reckless courage and fearlessness against the heaviest 
odds as at Muhin. He died fighting near Nowshcra in 1823, where across the river 
Rahul, his tomb ( Samddhi ) still s'ands as a witness to his undying chivalry Though 
be became at) honorary Jathedar of the Akal Takhat, he never i tterfered in matter 
of state, nor was he allowed to. 
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counting no cost in life or limb. He honoured & loved his generals, 
but Ranjit* disgorded all his soldiers and officers of their ill-gotten loot 
amounting to about Rs. 5 lakhs. All noted warriors who had distin- 
guished themselves in the campaign were granted in&ms, Khilats and 
Jdgirs. Sardar Hari Singh NalwaPs Jagir was doubled. Diwan Chand 
was titled “Zafar-Jang”. t 

On April 20, 1819, Ranjit Singh personally marched on Kashmir, 
with a force of 30,000, having learnt all the lessons from his earlier 
fruitless campign. Food and ammunition were stored at Wazir^bad 
and Gujrat. The front-lines was made up of the forces of Prince 
Kharak Singh, Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa and Akali Poola Singh, 
followed by Misr Diwan Chand ‘ Zafar Jang”, Sardar Sham Singh 
Attariwalii and Sardar Hukma Singh Chimni. The rear was made up 
of the Maharaja’s own bodyguard of 10,000 choice men Rajouri was 
reached on May 1, and captured. Its ruler, Aggar Khan, was arrested, 
while fleeing the field of battle. However, when he was presented 
before the Maharaja the next morning at Bhimbar, the ‘‘Lion of the 
Panjab” not only forgave him, but on his assurance of loyalty, he 
was also restored to his old position. 

The Sikh forces now advanced towards the peak of Behramgala, 
about 25 miles away, which was captured. Every obstacle on the 
treacherous path gave way before the determined onslaught of the 
Sikh forces. The fort of Tarai also fell inspite of the stiff resistance 
offered by the Afghan Kileddr. Rajouri, Bhimbar and Poonch 
were now under the Sikh occupation. Very soon, the 1800 ft high 
mountain range of the Peer Panjal was scaled, and after a brief rest, 
preparations were set afoot at the Afaiddn of Supayean, and the 
attack launched from three sides on July 3. Jabbar Khan, the Afghan 
chief, fought heroically at the head of 1 2000 troops. Both sides used 
artillery to the best advantage and there was much loss of life on either 


• So great was the affection the Maharaja elicited from his courtiers & chiefs that 
when he was seized by typhoid in 1817, & his life seemed in danger, Sardfir Nihal 
Singh Att&riwttlia, circumambulating round his sick-bed prayed to God (as Bibur 
had done in respect of his son) to take his life & save that of Ranjit Singh. 
It so happened that Ranjit Singh recovered & Nih&l Singh fell ill & died. 
(Griffin. Paftjib Chiefs, I, P. 241). 

J Under Diwan Siwan Mai, who was made Governor in 1821, Multan made great 
progress. So just was he as Governor, that once he even imprisoned his own son 
for having grazed his horse in another’s farm without payment. 
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side. At last, a hand-to-hand fight ensued. Sword clashed with 
sword, spear with spear, bayonets pierced through the hearts of 
many a brave warrior. Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa fought Jabber Khan 
face-to-face, and when the AfgbSn aimed his sword menacingly at the 
Sardar, NalwS made such a desparate attack on him that the band 
wielding the sword was chopped off. The Muslim chief fled the field, 
bleeding and woebegone, and escaped to Afghanistan via Muzaffar- 
SbSd. Kashmir was now free of the foreign joke for the first time 
in 500 years. 

The Sikh forces entered Srinagar on July 4, 1819. It was announ- 
ced by the beat of drum that no soldier will touch anyone's life or 
property, nor despoil their honour in anyway, irrespective of their 
creed or persuasion. This was a new experience for the people used 
to being plundered and their women dishonoured or carried away at 
the time of every victory. Ranjit Singh was conveyed this heart- 
warming news at ShahSbad which pleased him much. Soon therafter, 
he left for Amritsar to pay his homage at the Guru's temple and 
offered a lakh and a quarter of rupees for covering the temple with 
gold leaf.* 


• It is since this time that the Amritsar temple has been known as the Golden 
Temple. < As has been staled before, this temple was blown up by Ahmd Shlh 
Abdili in 1762. The Sikhs got it erected afresh three years later, on April 24, 1764, 
when its foundation stone was laid by Sardlr JassS Singh Ahluwslil. MahfrAjl 
Ranjit Singh got it gilded in 1819, after the victory of Kashmir, according to some. 
But the Mahin Kosh suggests (P. 228) that it was in 1802, after the conquest of 
Amritsar, that marble work and coverirg the temple with gold leaf were commis- 
sioned by Ranjit Singh. There's a plaque on the front door of the Golden temple 
saying "Satguru Rim Dis has bestowed a great favour on his humble servant, 
Ranjit Singh, by taking this service from him." It is dated Samvat 1887 (1830 A.D.). 
May be, the work was completed in this year and took about II years to be accomp- 
lished, as the motifs beaten in the gold leaf are extremely exquisite. Ranjit Singh, 
in his humility, insisted that his offerings should not be advertised as those of a 
king, but commemorated as those of a humble devotee. 

To commemorate this historic victory and the earlier victory at Multlo, two 
newly-born sons of Ranjit Singh were named KashmirA Singh and Multlna Singh. 
The former was born to R Ini Dajl Kaur and the latter to Rattan Kaur- both 
widows of the late Slhib Singh Bhangi, ruler of Gujrlt-whom Ranjit had 
married in 1811. Later, another son was born to Rlni Day« Kaur and after 
the victory of Peshiwar was named Peshiwarfl Singh. Like usual, the British and 
Muslim h-storians, like Latif, call all of them "reputed” sons of Ranjit and cast 
doubts oo their legitimacy. According to Latif, Rattan Kaur "purchased" MultinB 
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The parganas of Darband and MuzzffarabSd were also captured 
the same year, after a bitter fighting. After bringing order in the 
administration in these territories, and after securing a report from 
Fakir Aziz-ud-Dio on the conditions in the area, Diw5n Moti Ram 
was appointed the first Governor of Kashmir. 

DiwSn Moti Rim, however, was a mild-mannered administrator. 
Hence, within a year it led to insurrections and violence at several 
places by the disgruntled elements. The revenue collections fell in 
arrears. People flouted the Government edicts and laws with impu- 
nity. Crime bad increased considerably. Hence it was decided to 
replace the Governor by Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, who took over 
charge on Aug 24, 1820. His very name and prestige were enough to 
knock sens: into the heads of the rebellious Kashmiris. 

Order was soon restored, occasionally also through the show of 
necessary force. The revenue collections became normal. Sardar 
Hari Singh Nalwa even reduced considerably the land revenue. 
Compared to the Afghan’s 60 lakhs, he brought it down to 13 lakhs, 
which was 8 lakhs less even than the sum fixed by his predecessor, 
Diw5n Moti Rim. He also abolished begir which was prevalent 
in the valley for a thousand years. He gave every encouragement to 
the weavers of exquisite shawls, for which Kashmir is justly famous, 
and to the production of paper of various special kinds, including 
papier mache, and to the cultivation of saffron which bad been 


F. N. Cootd. 

Singh from a Mohammadan slave-girl" (P. 419). and "Kashmiri Singh was really 
the son of a Jammu Rajput.” (Ibid). But. he also states that Ranjit Singh ack- 
nowledged them as his sons and gave a large jagir worth R$. 50,000/ — (in Sialkot) 
and Rs. 20,000/— (in AjnSli) for the upkeep of his three sons. As if Ranjit, who 
according to all authorities, was an extremely clever statesman to judge strangers' 
motives was fcolish enough to be duped, time and again, by all his women (except 
one, the mother of Kharak Singh, about whose legitimacy also Griffin is doubtful) 
and he loved being surrounded all the time by scandal and shame in respect of his 
offspring. A similar canard was later invented and broadcast about Prince Dalip 
Singh as well. It may be, the rivalry among the Rinis also was responsible for 
spreading these canards inorder to promote the claims of their progeny to succes- 
sion. The Maihriji seeing Kharak Singh’s inability even to manage his own 
estates (whose income was being misappropriated by his agents), was leaning heavily 
towards Sher Singh, as time passed. But after some time, he was again rehabili- 
tated in his royal father’s eyes. The various court parties also tried to promote 
their interests by playing ooe Prince against another, and in the process denigrate 
their rivals as "bastards.” a usual Jit pastime. 
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reduced to an insignificant quantity over the past two decades, due 
to frequent upheavals in the country. Many more police posts were 
established all over the territory and serious crimes were attended 
to personally by him. Uniform weights and measures were also 
introduced. 

SardSr Hari Singh Nalwa bad to be recalled only after two years, 
as the administration now highly toned up and running very smoothly 
could be handled even by a lesser person. Thousands of people 
lined up to give him a touching farewell. When the Sadar met the 
MaharSja. he was so pleased with his work that he offered him Rs. 2 
lakhs in cash, a neklace of pearls, a pair of golden bangles, besides 
the district of Haz£r£, recently conquered, in Jdgir. He was ihe only 
chief in the Sikh state to have been allowed, while in Kashmir, to 
strike a coin in his own name.* 

On Feb 11, 1820, Kanwar NannihSl Singh was bom in the house 
of Prince Kharak Singh, and great festivities were held and charities 
distributed. 

In March 1822, for the first time, some European officers who 
had fought under Napolean or in the Napoleanic wars, came to the 
Panjftb in search of employment and adventure. Among them were 
two French officers, Colonels Ventura and Allard. They were well- 
received and after examining their credentials for some months, 
appointed Generals in the Sikh forces, the former in the infantry and 
the latter in the cavalry. They were to be paid Rs. 2500/- each per 
month, on the following terms and conditions:- 

(|) If a war ensues between the Khalsa Durbar and a European 
power, they will prove true to their employers. 

(2) * They will not enter into direct correspondence with any 
European power. 

(}) They will keep their beards whole, and eat no beef, nor 
smoke tobacco. 

General Court and Avitabile, an Italian, and 16 others (according 
to British records, and forty two, according to Col. Gardner's list) 


• The coin (rupee as well as PasiS) was called "Hari Sinfhii”. On one aide was 
inscribed his name in Persian letters and the other side were the words. Sri Akil 
Sakil (May Ood, the immortal, protect us). It was first struck in Samvat 1874 
ri82l A.D.). 
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were (he European or Anglo-Indian officers who served Ranjit Singh 
after this date. 

According to Carmichael Smyth, there were 12 Frenchmen, 7 
Anglo-Indians, 4 Italians, 4 Germans, 3 Americans, 2 Spaniards, one 
Russian, one Scotch and 3 Englishmen (thinyseven in all.) 

It has been fashionable with some writers to attribute the Sikh 
successes to the leadership of the European officers. But, it is con- 
veniently forgotten that except for Nowshera and Peshawar, almost 
all the other territories that formed part of the Panjab Kingdom 
(including Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Jullundur-Doab, Sialkot, 
Wazirabad. Jehlum, Rawalpindi, Attock, Hazara, the Derajats and 
Kashmir) had already been conquered by the Sikh forces under their 
own indigenous leadership, and even instruction in the European 
methods of warfare had been imparted to the Sikh forces 
since 1802 t 


t A^oid'ng to VjiKeni Sm.th, visit of Ilolkai to Lahore as a fi gitivc in 1805 
(Oxford 1 1 1 vtoi > of India. P. 61 P marked the beginning of the disciplined Sikh 
arm>.*' 

The di>c'ip:i\e pi\ rolls in the KhSlsa Darbar records pro\e that battalions 
trained in the L-iropcan fashion existed Mncc IK(T. The e were three battalions 
initiated in the methods of European drill m 1S07. Ranjit went incognito to look 
at a review of Lord Lake's army (which in 1S05 was pursuing Holkar who had 
sought shelter with Ranjit Singh but who later compromised with Lake). “Allard, 
Ventura and Court thus played the same part in Panjab under Ranjit Singh as did 
Cordon and Lefort in Russia under Pc f cr the Great. They were entrusted with 
the task of earning out detail*. They did not ongmatc any new idea or initiate 
an> new scheme. They merely gave a moderate degree of precision and complete- 
ness to a system already introduced." (Sinha, Ranjit Singh. P. 161; see also Silfc 
RSm Kohli's .Army of Ranjit Singh; and G. L. Chopra's Punjab as a So\crcigrt 
stare.) Avoiding lo Ba u S Prem Singh, (Maharajd Ranjit Singh ) some of the 
Maharaja's men had joined the British force* in 1S02 who left them later and train- 
ed their own soldiers back home. Ventura and Court also became Governors, of 
provinces, besides being instructors in the aitillei). Ilonigbctgcr si pervised a gun- 
powder factory and Ventura even *.orstructcd a steam boat. There was some resis- 
tance initially by both officers and men. and even Gurkhas, to serve under the for- 
eigner and they even threatened to resist this l\\ luce. csp. became ihc Europeans 
were not only high } paid but favoured with Jagirs etc. Europeans from various 
nationalities, deliberately so recruited to keep them apart fn.m each other, (and 
therefore loyal to the state) aho decried one another's merits ar.d repute. Ranjit 
Singh insisted that they settle down in Tanjab as householders and as nurncd men, 
and sh mid not look back toward* their anccstial homes any more. But after the 
death of Ranjit, they were not \ull-trcatcd, suspected and even looted. Ventura and 
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The regular army in which the Sikh soldiery was the least inte- 
rested initially (especially in being foot-soldiers, for they liked being 
free horsemen) consisted only of 4061 men in 1811 (2852 infantry and 
1209 artillery). In 1838, the regular army grew in strength to 38,242 
men (29617 in infantry, 4090 in cavalry, and 4535 in the artillery) and 
the total monthly pay bill came to Rs. 3,74,101, a sepoy getting 
Rs 7 to 81 and a Commandant (Kumedan) receiving Rs. 60 to 120 
per month. The forces of the tributaries, the Jdgirdars and free 
horsemen were over and above the regular force. Earlier, payments 
were made at the time of the harvest, every six months, or Jdgirs 
allotted in lieu of pay. But the harvest-system of pay was soon dis- 
continued and regular monthly emoluments introduced. 

Including the irregular army on the eve of Ranjit Singh’s death, 
the total strengh of the Sikh forces was 1,23,800 (92000 infantiy and 


F. N. Contd. 

Court had narrow escapes, when they were sought to be ph>sically assaulted. Lt. 
Col Faulkes was murdered. So. they had no choice but to quit the Panjab. Kharak 
Singh was especially allergic to the French officers and considered them as friends 
of his rivals, particularly Shcr Singh. 

The Marath&s had also introduced ih: European drill and methods of warfare 
late in the 18th century, but unfortunately the regular forces trained by the Euro- 
peans for the Pcshwfts consisted not of the sons of the soil, but Tclingas, Najibs 
and Alygholes— all non-Marftthfts —"whose morality was very low.” Ranjit, how- 
ever, made the system popular among the Sikhs. Upto 1813, "the bulk of regulars 
consisted of Hindustanis, Gurkhas and Afghans”, as the Sikhs were not happy to 
serve in a regular army, but, Ranjit enlisted recruits from different communities in 
such a balanced way that from the company to the corps, the spirit of togetherness 
and belonging prevailed. Communaiism, tribalism or localism were not allowed 
to hinder or thwart the efficiency of the army. 

As the European officers ha^ betrayed the interest of the MarStha* at the time of 
war (c.g. in 1802) and they walked over to the English side, Ranjit Singh was very 
careful and choosey about their nationality and background and kept a strict watch 
on their integrity and loyally. But, none betrayed him in his life-time. Which 
shows to solicit loyalty also, the man at the helm matters and not merely better 
emolument. 

Authoritative British historians of the period concede that Ranjit Singh had 
introduced the European drill, discipline and organisation in his army since 1809, 
after he had witnessed a small number of trained sold.crs accompanying Metcalfe 
over-powering a much larger number of the Akftlis at Amritsar (who it is said, 
objected to the Shift soldiers of the company taking out their td:las in the holy 
city at (he time of Mobarram and a fight ensued). (Ranjit Singh by Osborne, P. 12); 
{Origin of Sikh power, by Princep, p. 52-53), etc. 
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31,800 cavalry and artillery, which is almost equal in strength to the 
entire Indian army's strength on the eve of the Second World War in 
1939. There were 384 heavy guns and 400 light guns with the artil- 
lery. f According to Prof. Sinha, "the artillery of the Sikhs was 
much better than that of the Marathas who relied mainly on the 
rejected artillery of other powers.” "It was the weakest branch of 
the Maratha service." But Ranjit Singh had foundries of his own, 
where guns were cast within the Lahore Fort, as in other parts of the 
town at Shah Dera. The artillery was moreover,unlike the Marathas 
under Scindia and other chieftains, for the Sikh arms apd equipment 
were not of a hetrogenous character. "As a result of western disci- 
pline, the rank and file of Sikh army became some of the finest rank 
and file in the world. They wanted but officers to be invincible”.* 

After the success, which attended the Sikh arms in Multan and 
Kashmir, Monghyr acrosss the Attock was attacked. Monghyr was a 
tributary of Afghanistan with a revenue of about ten lakhs. The 
Nawab, Il ifiz Ahmad Khan, had 25000 men under arms with him. 

Ten forts, highly fortified, guarded its frontiers on all sides. But, 
it took the Sikh forces only four days under the over-all command 
of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa to capture it on Dec. 20, 1821. Other 
notable warriors, who participated in this compaign were Sardar Dal 
Singh, Jamadar Khushal Singh and Generals Diwan Chand and 
Kirpa Ram. The N iwiib was arrested and presented to the Maharaja 
who not only forgave him his life, but also endowed him with a 
liberal Jogir in Dera Ismail Khan. He was also honoured with a 


t The name of SardSr Lehni Singh MajithiS, son of SardSr DesS Singh MajithiS, 
the Sikh gcne r al, is well-known in this contest. It was under his guidance that 
the best guns of the realm were produced. He was also an astronomer, a linguist, 
well-versed in higher mathematics and produced a watch, which besides showing 
time and date, also gave the directions of equinoxes. According to Bttbi Prem Singh' 
(Ranjit Singh, p. 178), there were five foundries in the PanjSb to forge guns. The 
names of some of those who who supervised works at various centres were MiSn 
Kfidar Bakhsh, (Lahore Fort) MiSn Afzal Ali (Idgah, Lfthore) Jawlhar Mai, 
(ShShdera) Khalifa lmamuddin (Nakodar). The fifth foundry was at Sheikbpur. 
Gen. Court was another officer who ably assisted in this task. There were four 
kinds of mounts or pullers for the artillery. Bullocks and horses were used to 
drive the guns. Lighter guns were mounted on the camels and heavier ones were 
driven by or mounted upon the elephants, especially in the hilly areas. In the 
last fight against Kashmir in 1819, the elephant artillery played a notable part. 

• Ranjit Singh, p. 170. 
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khilat. The Sikhs captured much cash and war-materials from the 
fort of Monghyr, including 22 heavy and 70 light guns, besides a large 
number of rifles and swords. 

If Kashmir had to be retained, the pathway to it passing through 
Hazara had also to be kept under discipline. The Hazara territory 
harboured many independent chiefs and Khans,evcn after its capture 
by the Durranis in 1752 A D. Being the home of reputed soldiers, the 
Afghans recruited a large force from here, but couldnot get any other 
advantage. No one paid the revenue and whenever an expedition 
was sent against them, it suffered humiliation and defeat. The district 
had been captured by the Sikhs in 1818, and a fort built at Sarai 
Salah,* but the disturbed conditions continued. One of the comman- 
ders— Makhan Singh— sent to discipline them was murdered at 
Mohammadpur on the banks of the river “ Daur". The culprits were 
soon punished by Sardar Hukma Singh Chimmt, Kiledar of Attock, 
who led an expedition against them. Later in 1820, Sardar Sham 
Singh Attariwala, Sardarm Sada Kaur, Prince Shcr Singh and Diwan 
Ram Dyal were sent to bring about order in this area. Though the 
plains and the mountancous territory were bath cleared of the rebels 
and disrupters of peace, Diwan Ram Dyal was killed at a place called 
Nara. For two years, the territory was governed thereafter by Sardar 
Amar Singh Majithia, who too was murdered here. The Maharaja 


• The most successful President of Pakistan, (1958-69), Gen. Ayub Khfn, belonged 
to this village three miles from Haripur. He studied at the KhilsJ High school, 
Haripur. The writer also hails from a village. Serai NiSmat KhSn (Hariri) 
(earlier calle.1 “ Singh-garhi " or Singhri-di-Sdrdn) 9 miles away from Hjnpur, 
where he got his schooling in the same institution. His great-grand father, D*>u, 
an Aidc-dc-Camp of NaUa, held a Jagir in this area, after which he alongwjth 
many other Hindus and Sikhs migrated from the countryside of Jchlum and Rawal- 
pindi to live here. The whole countryside of the Frontier province was peopled 
by Hindus and Sikhs dur.ng this period as a matter of policy, giving them not only 
protection in the remotest areas, but also through olfers of Jagirj and other incen- 
tives encouraging them to shift here. Prof. Puran Singh, the well-known Sikh poet 
of the present century was also born in this district at Saliiad, near Abbott bid, 
(a city named after Captain Abott, the British Vitc-residcnt, in 1853). The big- 
gest dam of Pakistin at Tarbcli is in the district of Ha/iri. The district is so- 
named because it is said when Tamerlane left India in 1399 A.D., he wai so 
impressed by the verdure and natural beauty of this region that he left a Turkish 
platoon consisting of a thousand (hazlr) soldiers behind, to keep it under bis 
control. From hazlr, tbe name Hazlri is derived. 

f He was called "Chimna" affectionately by Raojii due to his short stature. 
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thereupon decided to appoint SardSr Hari Singh Nalwa as Governor, 
for no lesser person could restore order in this turbulent land. 

Hari Singh, after inquiry, captured the assassins of Sardar 
Amar Singh and ordered that they be blown from the mouth of the 
cannon. This brought about a decided change in the attitude of the 
people. 

In the heart of the plains, a fort called "Harikishan-garh" and 
around it a large town called Haripur* (after the Sardar’s own name) 
were built. He also built a Gurdwara here, called “Shahidganj” to 
commemorate the heroic deeds of the warriors who had fallen in the 
various battles in this area. A Hindu temple was also constructed, 
besides a Muslim mosque. f The city was surrounded by gardens and 
water-channels ran through every street, as they still do. 

In the year 1821, Ranjit Singh had to take a very severe notice of 
the mis-doings of his mother-in-law, Rani Sada Kaur. She was a 
very brave and chivalrous person and marched to battle alongwith 
Ranjit to capture Lahore. She had helped him in some other major 
campaigns as well in the early years of his reign. But, then, her 
overbearing nature led to a tussle between the two. Suspicions deepe- 
ned when she tried to negotiate a separate peace with the British 
in 1X09, without the knowledge of Ranjit, and which in fact compelled 
Ranjit Singh to sign up the Anglo-Sikh treaty that year with Met- 
calfe. Even her daughter, Mahtab, who bore Ranjit Singh the twins 
(named Sher Sihgh and Tara Singh) got estranged from the Maharaja 
and left to live at her mother’s home. Fearing treachery again, Ranjit 
confiscated her property, except Batala, which was given over to her 
grandsons as Jdgir. She was given a meagre pension which infuria- 
ted her so much that she tried to escape to the British territory and 


• ii is a \er> prosperous tebsil town now-a-days and (be fort is still intact, 

surioundcJ on all sides by a wide ditch. .. , - 

V ' 

t Like his monarch, Maharij& Ranjit Singh, SardSr Hari Singh Nalwi also got 
Ciurdwa.Ss of historic import built in this area, the most famous of which-Ja 
the Gurdwara at Panja Sahib (Hassjn Abdal). Its first temple and tank with marble- 
steps were got constructed by Nalwa in 1832 and completed a year later. Exactly 
a hundicd years later, it was rebuilt, alongwith a huge serai to house the visiting 
pilgnms,for whkh huge funds were collected ^by the author's father, Sardar Atma 
Singh, a prosperous Hindu merchant who turned Sikh in 1910, (and participated in 
the morcha of Guru ki high). Now, it is in the charge of the Pakistan Goat, 
and is visited each year by hundreds of pilgrims on the Baisikbi day (13th April). 
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seek their protection. However, she was apprehended and kept in 
protective custody (where she died in 1832). 

Early in 1823, Sardar Hari Singh had to leave Hazara, as his 
services were needed to fight against the Afghans across the Attock, at 
Nowshera. The Afghans under Mohd. Azina Barakzai were very res- 
tive, seeing the Sikhs expanding their empire across the Attock, besides 
the other Afghan strongholds like Multan, Monghyr, and Kashmir, 
and were planning to cross the river and attack Sikh territory with a 
very large force, consisting of about 45,000 men. They made forti- 
fications near the Jahangira fort, and decided to resist the Sikhs 
crossing the Attock. Under shower of bullets, tbey destroyed the 
bridge of boats over the river, so that no reinforcements could reach 
the Sikh forces immediately from the other side. The Muslims 
indeed had declared a Jehad (holy war) against the Sikhs, and the 
fear of a prolonged and tough battle brought the Maharaja personally 
to lead his troops. To lead the various contingents were appointed 
the ablest and most powerful generals of the Sikh raj, namely. Prince 
Sher Singh, Sardar Hari Singh Nalw.'i, Ak.lli Phoola Singh Nihang, 
Sardar Desa Singh Majithia, Sardar Rattan Singh Ghurjakhia and 
Sardar Amir Singh Surianwala. The first-named two generals had, 
however, already taken the enemy on, crossing the river before the 
bridge was destroyed. They were exerting powerful pressure on the 
enemy,but needed reinforcements which had arrived on the other side 
of the river, but couldnot wait for the bridge to be constructed under 
the ever-present threat of enemy-fire. Akali Phoola Singh’s suicide- 
squad now took the lead, and, without a moment’s thought, plunged 
their horses in the swollen and turbulent river. How could the 
others stay behind ? Every one followed suit, but before they 
crossed over, the enemy had taken flight from Jahangira. leading even 
their dead or dying in the battle-field and saying in despair. — "Toba, 
Tob£,Kbuda Khud Khalsa shud." (God forbid, but it appears, God 
himself has turned a Khalsa ! ). 

But, the war was not yet over. When Mohd. Azim Khan heard 
of this humiliating disaster from his nephew, Mohd. Zairian Khan, 
who bad led the battle at Jahangira, he was beside himself with rage, 
and decided to gather all his forces at Nowshera. The Maharftja 
was being informed through his network of intelligence of the rapidly 
rising force of the enemy at Nowshera, but decided to wait for his 
heavy guns to arrive which were due by mid-day (March 14, 1823). 
But, at the morning Sikh service, which was always held in times 
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of war or peace, a Gurmatti had already been passed that the Ghdzis 
shall be attacked the same morning, before they could gather more 
force. The Akalis, therefore, refused to wait in view of the Holy 
Resolve ( Gurmatta ), and wanted the attack launched without delay. 
The MaharUja had also to yield and ordered prince Kharak Singh 
to take the lead. Fortunately, the artillery also arrived before time 
under Gen. Allard. A furious battle raged. The Sikh guns rained 
death on the enemy lines and soon the warriors took to hand-to-hand 
fighting. After the loss of many thousand dead, Azim Khan fled the 
battlefield, and heart-broken, died, on the way to Kabul. His forces 
also losing heart abandoned the field in complete disorder. 14 large 
and 18 small guns were captured by the Sikhs. Across the river 
Kabul (Lunda) also, fierce battles were fought and the Ghdzis were 
cruelly beaten in their game there too. But, one of the most loved 
and fearless Sikh generals, Akali Phoola Singh, also laid down his 
life in this battle. His horse was shot and dismounting it, he rode to 
battle on an elephant, where he was sighted by a Ghazi and soon 
a hail of bullets pierced his body, and he fell down dead. His memo- 
rial still stands intact there*. For Ranjit Sir.gh as much as for others, 
the joy of a superb victory was marred by this sad and heart-rending 
event. 

From 1822 onwards, another dark force was gathering on the 
horizon for the Sikhs, in the person of Sayyad Ahmad Brelvi (born 
1796 A. D. at Bareilley in U. P.) He had a large, fanatical Muslim 
following in North India. On his way to Mecca for a Hajj the same 
year, and on his way back in 1826, he called upon Dost. Mohd Khan, 
Amir of Kabul, and solicited his military and cash assistance to resist 
the growth of Sikh power which might otherwise engulf Afghanistan 
itself, if not also the Muslim lands beyond. It is said, he met the 
Sultan of Turkey as well, during his travels for the same purpose, 
but with what result is not clear. He declared his determination 
to declare a Jehad against the Sikhs. Dost Mohd. Khun agreed with 
this assessment wholeheartedly, and offered all possible help. He 
even wrote to his brothers, Sultan Mohd. Khan and Yar Mohd. 


* This monument (now situated in the Frontier Province of Pakistan) on the bank of 
the river Kabul was endowed with a Jdgir by Ranjit Singh and a gurdwfiri was also 
built on the site. Sard&r Gurbaksh Singh, well-known PanjSbi writer and editor 
of ‘Trect Lari”, settled therein early thirties of this century, and tractorised the 
farm attached to this monument. The place is still called “Sam&dh Akali Phooli 
Singh." 
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Khun, Afghan Govetnors of Peshawar, to render him every conceiv- 
able assistance. As the Sayyad was a highly respected personage, 
Muslims from all over India contributed money to his coffers*. The 
preparations were made for a year thereafter. Atlast in 1827, the 
Hydari Hag was unfurled and thousands of Ghazis gathered around it 
on the plains of Akord Khattak. They first surrounded the Sikh fort 
at Khairabad, whose Kiledar, Budh Singh SandhSnwalia, taken 
unwarcs with a small force, could hardly resist the massive onslaught. 
Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa who* with a force of 8000 was touring 
Chhachh nearby, was apprised of this treacherous situation and took 
only a day's time to arrive. Inspite of this, the Muslim forces 
exceeded the Sikhs twenty times, the Ghizis numbering over 1,50,000. 
But though full of religious zeal and determination to die, they soon 
found that they were a mere disorganised rabble against the highly- 
trained and war-tempered Sikh army, heavily out-numbered though 
it was. 

Leaviog thousands dead (the maidiin is still littered with Muslim 
graves over a vast area), the Ghazis led by Sayyad Ahmad fled the 
field. The Sikh cavalry pursued the fleeing enemy for a long distance 
inflicting heavy losses on them. The Sayyad was hunted down in 
1831 at Balakot and killed, after his several attacks in 1830 at 
Peshawar and nearby were foiled by Hari Singh Nalwa and Gen. 
Allard. The Ghazis dispersed to their homes and the Sayyad’s family 
took refuge with the Nawab of Tonk in India. 

In the summer of 1827, the Maharaja sent Diwan Moti Ram and 
Faqir Aziz-ud-Din to call on Lord Amherst, the British Governor- 
General in India, at Simla. He was the first Governor General to 


* Though the British authorities in India did not ostensihl> lend any helping hand 
to Sayyad Ahmad Brelvi, they put no curbs on hi; activities in their territories. In 
fact, Captain Wade expressed pleasure in his communication to the Secretary to his 
Govt. (June 17, 1831) that for the last five years the Sayyad had offered "employ- 
ment** to the Sikh arms, and now that this phase was oser. they would look out 
for fresh fields of conquest! According to Metcalfe’s communication (IM7) as Resi- 
dent at Delhi, the Delhi emperor is said to have eneourjgcd this spirit of joining the 
Jehdil, and numerous quitted their homes and marched to join them, including 
some who resigned the East Indian Company’s service for the same purpose. 

♦ It is said, the Sayyad offended his Yusaf/ai followers by asking them not only for 
1/I0th of their incomes for the JehiJ, which they gave willingly, but also offering 
all their marriageable daughters to marry his Indian soldiers. Many Yusafrais 
deserted him over this injunction. 
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pass his summer in the cool heights of the newly-developed hill-sta- 
tion. They offered large presents to him on behalf of their monarch. 
These included a fine woollen Shamiana, made in Kashmir, and of 
exquisite design and handiwork and some precious horses. A 
Shamiind made up of shawls was also presented for the British King. 
The Governor-General received them with great honour and loaded 
them with valuable gifts-for their Maharaja, including English steeds, 
an elephant with a silver howda, a jewel-studded sword, a two-barre- 
lled gun, a newly-invented pistol, 2 necklaces of pearls, 2 rolls of gold 
brocade etc. Rich Khilats were bestowed upon the two officials as well. 
The return visit to the Maharaja was paid by Capt. Wade, Political 
Agent to the Governor General, accompanied by several other high- 
ranking officials. They reached Amritsar on May 31, and were very 
cordially received by the Sikh monarch there. The first-day payments 
and gifts made to them included Rs. 5000/ — in silver coins, 
Rs. 5000/— in gold mohurs, and 2000 baskets of fruits and sweets! 
After a brief stay and a visit to the Golden Temple, the British party 
left for home, highly satisfied with the mutual trust and respect 
subsisting between the two nations. (•) 

The British, however, were not the only power to seek friend- 
ship with the Sikh Kingdom. The Czar of Russia had sent his comp- 
limentary communications to the Sikh monarch in 1814 and 1822. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad sent his Vak.il to the Lahore Durbar in 
1826, with large presents, including a bejewelled sword, one gun, 
several rifles, four Arab horses and an exquisite canopy. The canopy 
was so glamorous that Ranjit immediately ordered that it be presen- 


* In (his very year. Sardlr Fateh Singh AhluwaliS, ruler of KapurtkalX, escaped to 
the British territory due to a conspiracy hatched by his Vizier, Sher Ali, against him 
in collaboration with his agent at Lfihore. KSJir Baksh. The latter started sending 
false reports and the Vizier building his case on them scared the Sardir into the 
belief that his life was in danger at the hands of the Lihore DurbSr. Ranjit 
considered Fateh Singh to be like his brother and had exchanged turbans with him, 
as a token of affection and esteem. Both had together signed the Anglo-Sikh 
treaty of 1806 and Fateh Singh had fought heroically on the Mahlrljl's side in 
many an engagement. However, when he fled to LudhiKni. he was given no asy- 
lum by the' British and had to return. He took the risk and suddenly appeared on 
March II. 1827. in Ranjit’s court, asking for forgiveness for his intemperate beha- 
viour. He laid this sword at the Mahlr&j&'s feet, who was so touched by this 
gracious gesture that be embraced him in the open court and awarded him a 
khilal and rich presents. 
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ted to the Golden Temple at Amritsar (where it was preserved in 
the Toshakhana but damaged in 1984— see later). The envoys from 
the courts of Herat (1826) and Baluchistan (1829) and the King of 
France (in 1836, through Gen. Allard) sent him large presents and 
letters of friendship. The King of Great Britain, William IV, per* 
sonally sent a special delegation in 1830 with presents for the Maha- 
raja (which besides choice horses, included a four-wheeled carriage)* 
and a letter of “abiding friendship." The Mahar&jd received 
them with great honour and sent many precious gifts for the British 
King. They inspected a parade in their honour and were highly 
impressed with the turn-out, discipline and 'efficiency of the Sikh 
forces. On their way back home, they made an offering at the 
Golden Temple as well and prayers were offered on their behalf “for 
permanent friendship between the Sikhs and the British," (though 
they were not admitted into the inner sanctuary of the Akal Takhi by 
the anti- feringi AkSlis). 

Later, the Maharaja himself met the Governor-General at 
Rupar, after visits of high-powered delegations were exchanged to 
make suitable arrangements for the royal visit. t The ’wo met on 
26th October 1831, accompanied by a great display of pageantry and 
armed power on both sides. The Maharaja was escorted from Amrit- 
sar for II days by a contingent of British forces led by Sir Claude 
Wade. He was assisted in his negotiations with the British by 
Kanwar Kharak Singh, Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, SardSr Attar Singh 


* Another (and more important) reason for the British King to send these targe 
horses (or Trojan horses) was to explore the river Sind and the Chcnlb for “trade” 
purposes. That the purpose was not merely commercial hut also political can 
be seen from the treaty of “commerce "Col. Pottinger concluded in 1832 with the 
Amirs of Sind. “Sind is now gone, for the English have seen the river,” said a 
Sindi Sayyad & this proved tiue. as in a decade, Sind was annexed. As for the 
horses they died of over feeding being larger than any breed known in the Pan jib. 
t The Sikh delegation to meet the Governor-General at Simla at this lime consisted 
of Sardlr Hari Sing’s Nalwl, Sardlr Lehnl Singh Majithil, S. Ajit Singh Sandhln- 
wllii. Fakir Aziz-ud-Din. Diwln Moti Rim and S. Dhanni Singh Malwai. The 
British delegation was led by Capt. Wade . Political Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral. It was at one of these meetings that the Governor-General- asked the fakir 
which of the Mahlrlja’s eyes was blinded and the fakir had replied:— “The counte- 
nance of my ruler dazzles like the sun. I’ve therefore never looked him in the face. 
How can I tell ?” 

The Governor-General was highly pleased at this show of high personal regard 
for the Mahlrljl by one of his trusted Muslim Mimsters. 
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Sandh&nwaliS, S. Sham Singh Attariwals, Raja Gulab Singh and a 
few others. The meeting was extremely important for the British as 
the recent Russian occupation of the eastern part of Iran (which 
matter was under correspondence between the Governor-General and 
the Sikh Kingdom due to its repercussions on India, particularly the 
Panjab) and the opening up of the river Sind for internal navigation 
were to be discussed. The British Govt, wanted to impress the 
world with the fact that the Sikh power stood by them in case of any 
Russian advance towards India. Ranjit also wanted to exhibit not 
not only the Crown- Jewels and other regalia, but also the discipline 
and the western training of his army which could now take on any 
power in the East. He also wanted to impress that he was the un- 
disputed leader of the Khalsa, without a rival in its ranks. Accord- 
ing to Capt. Wade, however, most of the Sikh chiefs were against 
this meeting. They wanted the Maharaja to bide his time, as notb : j 
would be gained by the Sikhs under the then prevailing cir( 'in- 
stances. An Akali even tried to assault the Maharaja. If he fin.' ’y 
made up his mind to agree to a meeting, it appears more in a spirit 
of resignation than as a result of deliberate resolution, or obstinacy. 

So while in the discussions on the important matters of state, the 
gains were all on the British side (whether it was navigation through 
the river Chenab, thus offering a passage through a Panjab river 
for the first time for the British, and restricting Ranjit’s options over 
Sind, which was virtually taken under British protection, or the 
advance of the Russians through the North-West in which case the 
Panjab was to shed its blood first to safeguard British dominions in 
India), Ranjit used this historic occasion to press an inocuous and a 
natural desire on his part but which also put in motion a trend which 
ultimately was to prove ruinous to the Sikh state as much as to 
Ranjit's own family and progeny as well. 

This was his desire to get the Birtish to know and to confirm .the 
Sikh Kingdom's line of succession. Ranjit introduced his son, 
Kharak Singh, to the Governor-General as the chosen successor of 
the Maharaja 

Discussions of the Maharaja did take place with the notable 
courtiers on the eve of this unfortunate announcement. But with the 
exception of Sardir Ha i Singh Nalwi, no one made a public protest, 
though Dhian Singh, who according to Osborne was more inclined 
towards Sher Singh was cautious enough not to press his views 
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strongly or opsnly & to keep bis options open. According to Cunning- 
ham, "he (Nalwa) was one of those most averse to the recognition of 
the right of the Prince Kharak Singh, and the heir-apparent himself 
would seem to have been aware of the feeling of the Sikh people, for 
he had a year before (1830) opened a correspondence with the British 
Governor of Bombay, as if to derive hope from the vague terms of a 
complimentary reply.", f 

Captain Wade, writing from Ludtitanft. (July 19, 1834) to 
Macnaughten,gives an extremely poor judgement of the character 
and competence of Kharak Singh in view of the problems confronting 
him in the event of Ranjit's death (which the British expected due to 
his excesses & various ailments iu the coming few years). Sajs he:- 
" Imbecile in character and degraded in intellect as Kharak Singh is, 
it is a mistake to suppose that Sher Singh is better qualified to hold 
the reins of Govt. He if a mao of dissolute and debauched habits 
and from a love of indolence, despises the chores of business. The 

t With regard to this interchange of letters, see the correspondence of the Persian 
Secretary to the Political Secretary at Bombay, 6th July, 1830. Adds Cunningham:— 
"That Ranjit Singh was jealous, personally, of Hari Singh or that the servant would 
have proved a traitor to the living master is not probable, but Hari Singh was a 
zealous Sikh and an ambitious man and Kharak Singh was always full of doubts 
and apprehensions with re ipect to his succession and even his safety. Col. Wade 
has informed the author that the whole of the Sikh chiefs were said by Ranjit Singh 
himself to be averse to the meeting with the British Governor-General^possibly for 
this very reason). (History of the Sikhs, P. 173-74). Why Ranjit Singh insisted 
on this meeting can only be his keen desire to dear the way of succession for his 
eldest son. Ranjit Singh took the criticism in his stride, but Kharak Singh on 
account of this impertinence and the Dogras (or account of their own rivalry with 
Hari Singh) never forgave this great hero. This becomes clear from the fact that 
after this strong expression of opinion, Hari Singh was always kept on the borders 
among the the turbulent Pathfns, his letters for help were intercepted by Dhila 
Singh and delayed till he died, and Ranjit confiscated all h : s property and 
released a portion for his widow and four sons only after they had been sufficiently 
humiliated and deprived. Hari Singh’s only fault was that he had publicly said 
to the Mahfrljf : "This state belongs not to an individual, but to the KhAlsI 
Commonwealth. It is the sacrifices of a whole people over a century, blessed by 
the Guru’s Grace, that we have won an empire. Its leadership belongs to where 
it belongs— to the whole Sikh people. Let them choose who shall lead them by a 
conaesos (Gurmatii). Kharak Singh is my friend, but not able to bear this great 
burden. Let’s not fail our people when they need our dispassionate lead moat.” 
But such is the call of blood that this hero of many battles and great patriot was not 
heard. In fact be was charged with an ambition to succeed the Mahirgjg and 
Itfds of hatred were sown against him. 
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French officers were for Sher Singh, but despised by Kharak 
Singh (which may be a good reason for Capt. Wade’s hostility to Sher 
Singh) (After Ranjit's death) Muslim tribes will rebel between 
Jehlum and Peshawar. The three Jammu Rajahs t all raised to their 
high stations by the Mabfiraja,will declare independent their terri- 
tories between Kashmir and Ravi, so also the hill-states between 
Rflvi and Satluj. Multan will continue to owe allegiance under the 
popular and intelligent Governor (SSwan Mai). The Afghans of 
KaiabSgh, Dera Ismail Khan, Tonk, Bannu and Senghir will rebel. 
We expect not much trouble in the territory affecting our interests 
between Ropar aod Haree Ke Pattan (on both sides of the Satluj) 
except from some loose bands of plunderers”. (But for these very 
reasons, Kharak Singh’s succession was to be welcomed by the 
British, so that on the pretext of the ensuing anarchy, they might 
advance their own interests.) Adds Wade:- “With every diffidence, 
in my judgement, I beg leave to submit for his Lordship’s considera- 
tion whether in the event of Ranjit’s death, it would not be proper 
to adopt the precaution of advancing a part of the Ludhiana force to 
Ferozepur backed by a regiment of cavalry from Karnal”, etc. 

According to Wade, (in the same communication) “the feud will 
occur not only between Kharak Singh and Sher Singh, but by the 
revolt of numerous chiefs (as detailed above) who have been the 
victims of his ambition.” 

On Feb 14, 1838, Capt. Wade again wrote to W.H. Macnaughten 
Secy to the Govt of India on the issue of succession a long letter, 16 
months before Ranjit’s demise, assessing the relative merits of each 
contender or pretender to the throne. This will be reproduced later. 
But, in regard to Kharak Singh, his views are highly significant:- 

"Kanwar Kharak Singh, the heir, wants energy and his manners are 
not In his favour , nor his mind brightened by those beams of intelli- 
gence which appear both in the conduct and the observation of his 
young and active son ( Nau Nihdl Singh).” However, Wade is diplo- 
matic enough not to go too far in his harsh judgement and tempers 
his earlier remark by suggesting “ but I’m not inclined to consider 

him so utterly destitute of intellect as is generally supposed 

Though not much feared, he is loved by his dependents while no one in 
the country bears ill-will to him for he has injured no one. 

“ With these qualities (sic), the Kanwar Kharak Singh is perhaps 
wanted by the British Govt to confirm its influence in the Pan jab, if. 
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our interests point out to us which / think they do to preserve the 
Sikh nation , between the frontier and the Mohammedan powers west 
of the Indus".* 

A weak ruler, lacking energy and strong character, poor of 
intellect, not feared by his people or others but loved by his depen- 
dents, that is, being a goody-goody sort of a person must have been 
in the best interests of the British. And why not? 

Kbarak Singh, knowing his inherent weaknesses, as has been 
pointed out, was also in regular correspondence with the British, 
asking for their support. 

In a letter from Capt. Wade to Machnaughtan dated 10 Aug. 
1836, it is confirmed that overtures were made by Kharak Singh to 
him in his letter (April 30, 1836) taken by Maulvi Azam Ali, a 
personal servant of his, “asking for British help for his succes- 
sion and pointing to the ambitions of the Jammu Rajas (who 
were reported to be anti-British at that time). (A reply was also 
sent to Kharak Singh on July 19, 1836). 

Thus, the self-same hero, the formidable conqueror and consoli- 
dator of the Sikh empire, who chose to rule always in the name of 
the Guru and the Kbalta, also became a victim of his overpowering 
affection for an imbecile son, and conspired himself for the destruc- 
tion of a plant which under his superb and God-given intelligence 
and leadeiship, the whole Kbalsa (indeed his whole country irres- 
pective of caste or creed) had nurtured with their blood and tears. 
The handiwork of two centuries was sacrificed over a personal whim 
and a vain desire to perpetuate his line, unmindful of the tradition 
of his faith, whose last Guru had enjoined upon his followers not to 
commemorate bis memory even by raising a small platform in his 

* Not that Ranjit Singh was an unsophisticated man of no vision who did not see 
through the British game. When a Christian missionary. Dr. Joseph WolfT. visited 
him in 1832, he put the matter bluntly to him, though in a humorous vein. Said 

Ranjit ' "You say you travel about for the sake of religion. Why then do you 
not teach to the English in Hindustan who have no religion at all ?** (And it is to 
the credit of the British Governor-General, Lord William Bentick, that when this 
remark was quoted to him. he replied .-—"This is alas I the opinion of natives 
all over India”). When the missionary, however, persisted in his religious dis- 
course and asked the MahlrljX "how may one come nigh unto God.” the Mahf- 
r»H burst into laughter and said : -“By making an alliance with the British Oovt. 
as I lately did with Lord Nawib Sihib Bahfdur at Roopar.” (Travels and Adven- 
tures of Rev. Joseph Wolff, p. 373). 
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honour. Nations are not so much destroyed by outsiders, as by 
their inner discords and personal vanities, whims and vainglorious 
ambitions of its rulers, while sacrifice and the vision ofa common 
future crown their efforts forsure with victory and grandeur. 

The die was, however, cast. 

Both sides took leave of each other with “satisfaction”. The 
British because they had got all they had wanted over Sind or the 
advance upon India of Russia, and Ranjit Singh, Maharaja of the 
Punjab, because his natural line of succession had been perpetuated ! 
In the fulfilment of Ranjit’s desire, the British, as we have seen, were 
also fully assured that it would not be before long that the Sikh 
empire will crumble in the hands of weak and incompetent successors 
and the last sovereign state in India fall into their lap, without much 
effort and sacrifice on their part. They had only to bide their 
time. 

After this, a large expedition was sent out under Sardar Hari Singh 
Nalwa and Kanwar Nau Nihil Singh to capture Peshawar (lit. that 
which comes first) and annex it. This was done on May 6, 1834, in 
a lightening campaign. After 800 years of Moghal and Afghin rule, 
Peshawar fell to the sword of the Khal&a army.* When Dost. Mohd. 
Khan, Amir of Kabul, heard about it, he collected a huge army and 
planned an attack upon Peshawar. However, realising how formida- 
ble the Sikh army was, he despatched a Vakil asking for negotiations 
to settle the frontiers between the two states. The Maharaja, who 
had arrived in Peshawar by now, readily agreed to send Fakir Aziz- 
ud-Din and an American officer, Harlon, to Kabul to conduct the 
negotiations. Dost Mohd proved treacherous and took both into 
custody. Ranjit Singh, on hearing this, was naturally beside himself 
with rage and ordered a march on Jalalabad, the first frontier post 


* Io this compaign.an old patriarch(Gen. Ram Singh),his son (Gurmukh Singh) and 
his grandson (KumedSn Sher Singh), all of the Hassanwilil clan, surrounded HSji 
KhSn. one of the rulers of PesbSwar. who made desparate bids to flee, but was 
seriously wounded and his sword snatched by Sardlr Rim Singh. All the three 
generations were represented together at the Court of Ranjit Singh. Sardlr Rim 
Siogh was highly revered by the Mahirijidue to his high character and piety. 
He it was who had initiated Ranjit’s father, Mahin Singh, into the Khilsi fold by 
administering PiW to him. All the three participated in the battles of Multin. 
Kashmir and Peshlwar and showed great acts of daring. (Bibi Prem Singh. Hari 
Singh Nalwi, pp. 196-97). The author’s wife is a direct descendant of Sardlr Rim 
Singh Hassanwllii, 
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within the kingdom of KSbul. When Dost Mohd. knew that his 
trick had misfired, he released both the officers of the Sikh state and 
sent them back with due honours on a promise that a reconciliation 
be brought about between the two parties. On his return, Fakir 
Aziz-ud-Din was able to dissuade Ranjit from advancing towards 
Kibul. Forts were ordered to be built at Michni and Qili Shakargarb 
(or, Shabqadar, earlier known as Sikh-Dheri). Hari Singh was 
appointed the first Governor of Peshiwar, with Kanwar Nau Nihil 
Singh as his under-study. 

As was the Maharaja’s usual practice, he endowed all the dispos- 
sessed Muslim chiefs of the area with liberal Jdgirs. Sultan Mohd. 
Khan, the defeated Afghan Governor, of Peshawar and a brother 
of Dost Mohd Khan was offered a Jagir with Rs. 3 lakhs as revenue 
in the districts of Kohat and Hashatnagar. Other Muslim Sardars 
were similarly rewarded and honoured.* 

In Oct 1836, Sardar Hari Singh captured Jamrud, overlooking 
the Kbyber pass, and hence of great military significance. Its mud- 
fortress was replaced by a large, reinforced fort and named 
“Fatebgarh”. 

In early March, 1837, Kanwar Naunihal Singh was married to 
to the daughter of Sardar Sham Singh Attariwala. It was a fantas- 
tic marriage and surpassed all the festivities hitherto celebrated in 
the Sikh kingdom. The Rajas of all the Cis-Satluj and hill states were 
invited and participated in the occasion. The Governor General was 
represented by Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in-chief, who 
made an offering of Rs. I1000'-to the bridegroom. Raja Dhian 
Singh, Prime Minister, offered Rs. l,25,00()/-followcd by others, 
according to rank. The tambol totalled Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The ceremony of investiture of the bridegroom was held at the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, on March 7, when a wreath (Sehra) of 
diamonds and pearls was tied with gold thread to the head of the 
bridegroom by the Maharaja himself, and offerings were made to 
the sacred temple and all the bungas by the Sikh monarch. In the 
afternoon, the procession headed by the Maharaja started for Attari. 

* So much care was taken to protect the religious sentiments of the Muslims of this 
area that when “there was a great dispute between the Musalm&ns and the Hindus 
(about a temple at Peshiwar within the enclosure of a square dedicated to Gorakh- 
nath). Gan.Avitabile caused a mosque also to be built for the Musalmaas 
close to the Hindu temple.'* (Shahlmat Ali, The Sikhs and the A fghant, p. 209). 
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Seated on the elephant, Ranjit threw silver coins generously on all 
sides to be picked up by the poor. The crowds lining both sides of 
the road were unprecedented, over half a million by conservative 
estimates. Next day, everyone of them who was present in the 5- 
mile enclosure was rewarded. A million rupees atleast were given 
away on that day in charity. 

The dowry was also very elaborate. It consisted of 101 cows, 
101 she-buffalows, 10 camels, 11 elephants, gold and silver ornaments 
and utensils, precious stones, rich stuffs, consisting of silks of Multan 
and golden and scarlet Kinkhabs (brocades) of Banaras and 500 pairs 
of Kashmere shawls, unrivalled in their texture and worksmanship. 
Rich gifts were offered also to the distinguished guests, and back at 
Lahore, the military prowess of the Sikh raj displayed before the 
C-IN-C which both dazzled and warned him. 

But soon thereafter, came a most heart-rending calamity. Dost 
Mobd Khan of Kabul, greatly perturbed at the capture of Jamrud, 
sent his son, and MirzS Sami Khan, to carry the castle by assault. 
Sardar Hari Singh was not in station, and the fort was held by 
Sardar Mahan Singh with a small garrison of 600. He fought as hard 
as he could, but was no match against the heavy odds he had to 
contend with. He, therefore, sent in the night an urgent communica- 
tion for reinforcements through a Sikh woman of great daring, 
Harsaran Kaur, who in the garb of an Afridi woman conveyed the 
letter, next morning. On its receipt, the Sardar personally proceeded 
towards Jamrud, and the enemy, terror-stricken, took to flight. The 
fleeing ghazis were pursued upto a distance, but when the Sikh contin- 
gent was returning to the fort, Sardar Hari Singh Nalwi, according 
to Sir Lepel Griffin, "was struck by two balls, one in the side and 
the other in the stomach. He knew he was mortally wounded, but 
fearing to discourage his men, he turned the horse’s head and 
managed to ride as far as his tent. He swooned as he was taken from 
his horse and half an hour later, the bravest of the Sikh generals, the 
man with the terror of whose name Afghan mothers used to quiet their 
fretful children, was dead.” According to another account by Capt. 
Wade, "be received four wounds and two sabre-cuts across his breast, 
one arrow was fixed in bis breast which he deliberately pulled out 
himself,’ and continued to issue his orders as before, until be 
received a gunshot wound in the side, from which he gradually sank 
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and was carried off the field to the fort where he expired.” t It is to 
the eternal credit of the secular Sikh policies that a ballad in praise 
of this noble warrior dying while fighting againt a Muslim power, has 
been written by a noted Muslim poet, Qadir Yar. 

The news of his death and cremation the same night (April 
30,1837) was kept a closely-guarded secret so that the enemy may not 
feel emboldened and return to attack the Sikh garrison. News was 
immediately despatched through a courier to Lahore which was 
received by the Maharaja personally three days after the heart rend- 
ing incident. The Maharaja was shocked beyond measure, and wept 
unashamedly in the open court. When he learnt from Raja Dhian 
Singh that urgent communications for aid had been received from 
Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, but the Maharaja was not apprised of 
them (due, it was said, to considerable strain he had gone through at 


t When he died. Hari Singh Nalvsfi had an income of three lakhs and sixty seven 
thousand annually from his Jdgir. He had accumulated about Rs. 90 lakhs in his 
lifetime, mast of which was confiscated. The Bankers of Amritsar with whom he 
kept his money were tortured by Imamuddin to disgorge the treasure, (British 
intelligence, 23 June 1837), which seems a strange and tragic reward for the magni- 
ficent and unrivalled services he had rendered to the state. It is said the Dogri 
party in the court wanted to overawe other courtiers, and their own rivals or per- 
haps, Prince Kharak Singh wanted to avenge himself on his detractor after his 
death, and had poisoned the ears of the Maharaja. But sad though the episode is, 
more should not be read in this than is warranted. It was a matter of policy with 
Ranjit to confiscate either a large portion or the whole of the accumulated property 
of a dead chief. He did the same with his mother-in-law, Sadi Kaur, at her death, 
as we have seen, and also with his son and heir apparent, Kharak Singh, who was 
compelled to deposit in the Govt, treasury all his mother’s treasures, ornaments 
and cash amounting to Rs. 53 lakhs. His mother’s belongings (worth another Rs 
50 lakhs) were divided equally in three parts, one part going to the state, the other 
to Kharak Singh, and the third part to Prince Nau Nihil Singh, his son. The idea 
was net to let unearned wealth in a large quantity fall into the hands of the descen- 
dants. This also kept the courtiers and high officials in check in their own life- 
time who were obliged to keep within limits in the accumulation of property. The 
same thing was done to Sardir Fateh Singh Ahluwihi, his turbin brother, and 
S. Uttam Singh Majithii. Not that Hari Singh's widow was made destitute. Accor- 
ding to British intelligence reports (23rd to 29th June, I8J7) the widow of Hari 
Singh was approached by Munshi Sardha Ram and (old, that if she would return a 
part of the property, she could retain the Gujilnwaia distt in Jftgir, She. however, 
wanted that her two sons-Arjin Siggh and Jawahar Singh-be recalled from Pesha- 
war, “when Nazrini either more or less would be offered." This was agreed to. 
"But the revenue of that year's harvest was collected by the state]" 
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the time of Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh’s marriage), the Mabirija was 
furious over this deliberate negligence and callousness on the part 
of his Prime Minister. Though the pretentions were different, the 
intention of the Dogri chief, it appears now, was to remove physi- 
cally, if possible, all possible contenders to the throne after Ranjit's 
demise.* However, Ranjit lost no time in advancing upon Peshawar 
and the advance contingent reached there only six days later, the 
Maharaja himself halting at Rohtas and taking command of the 
entire operations. But by this time, the Afghans had taken to their 
heels. 

The conquest of the territory right upon Jamrud not only led to 
the tribal territories being peopled by Hindus and Sikhs as merchants 
and farmers in sizeable numbers, but it also made Kabul almost a 
dependency of the Punjab, now that its gateway was occupied by the 
Sikhs. Many a time, the conquest of Kabul itself was envisaged (and 
Shah Shuja helped as in 1834 by the Khalsa Durbar in his abortive 
attempt to conquer Afghanistan f but a direct assault on Kabul was 
never made, except on the eve of the Maharaja’s death. The long 
line of communications through the Khyher pass, broken by rivulet 
and stream, was not so hard to keep, after the conquest of 
Peshawar, but it was also the desire of Maharaja not to annoy the 
British whose interests, due to Russian and earlier French fears, did 
not coincide with those of the Sikhs at the appropriate times, though 
in the Sikh hearts always surged a desire to capture the country not 
for its revenues (which were very meagre) but for the sake of poetic 


• Such was the terror of Hari Singh that when AbbSs Mirra cf Persia asked 
Mohanlal if the Sikh army could compare in courage and discipline with his, 
MohaolSl’s reply was ' If Hari Singh Nalwa were to cross the Indus. His 
Highness would soon be glad lo ret re it (o his original government in Tabriz” 
(Mohanlil. Travels. P XIX intr.) 

t The terms of the treaty suggested by the Maharaja to Shah Shuja were peculiar. 
(I) That cow-slaughter would be abandoned throughout Afghanistan. (2) The 
gites of the Hindu Sonnith temple, looted by Mahmud of Ghazni, a thousand 
year ago, would be returned to the temple. Though the Shah did not agree to 
them, it shows how Ranjit’s mind worked to assuage the feelings of his subjects, 
whom (he Afghan warriors through a (housind years had robbed and humiliated. 
Later, wheo the combined forces of the Sikhs, the British and the Shah marched 
upon Afghanistan and Shah Shuja was seated on the throne of Kabul, the gates of 
SomnSth were brought back, and delivered with due cermony to the temple. The 
British writers, however, doubt if they were the same gates or only passed 
as sueb. 
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justice to serve notice on the persecutors of their race for a millenium 
how the wheel of fortune can turn a full circle. The following con- 
versation (March 1831) — between the MaharSjt^ and Jacquemont 
with regard to the future fields of conquest is highly significant. 

Mahjrijjti: — What conquests can I undertake at present ? 

Jacqucment : Any country of Asia not already occupied by the 
English. 

Maharaja:— But what province shall I first think of taking? 
Tibet ? Ton have been there. 

Jacuqmtcnt: Your Majesty would have only to send your Gu'kha 
regiment, but that country is very poor. 

Maharaja— What is the use of conquering such a country ? / 
want lands whuh are rich and pi osperous. Could I not have Sind ?” 

Ranjit had tried many a time to capture Sind, but the British 
always outwitted him. After his first expedition to Multan, the Amirs 
of Sind had started communicating with him. After the annexation 
of Multan, their envoys regularly came to pay their respects, though 
no tribute was offered, inspite of Ranjit's. demand in 1826 that as he 
had inherited most of territory occupied earlier by Kabul, it was his 
right to receive tribute from Sind, at successor authority. Sind did 
not pay any tribute to Kabul either, mostly by blackmailing Afghani- 
stan that if it asserted its right, the Amirs would seek the protection 
of Ranjit Singh. In 1831, after R in jit's hands were free from Sayyad 
Ahmad Brelvi’s upsurge, he turned again to Sind, lie invaded and 
captured Bahawalpur. The Baluch areas of Herrand and Djlji were 
taken next. He annexed Dera Gliazi Khan and laid claim to Shik.tr- 
pur next door, the gateway to Khurasan, which was a great centre of 
commerce for all of central Asia. It contained a majority of Sikh 
(Sabjdhari) population — all followers of Baba Nilnak, only one- 
tenth being Muslims. In 1832, Shah Shujj had agreed through a 
treaty to cede half of Shikarpur to Ranjit Singh for a payment of 
Rs. 1,25000/-. After the conquest of Peshawar, Shikarpur, which was 
its dependency, should have paid tribute to him. But, the British 
stood adamant and encouraged the Amirs to defy his authority and to 
forge an alliance with the British inordcr to thwart his designs When 
the Maharaji was at Rupar (1831), negotiating with the British 
Governor General, Lord William Bcntick, the British Agent, Potti- 
nger, was negotiating a treaty with the Amirs of Sind for rights to 
use the river Indus for navigation. This fact was, however, kept from 
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Ranjit Singh, though he was being asked to be a party to the opening 
up of the river for international commerce. But, the treaty that he sig- 
ned in this context later made him also helpless against Sind, though 
some of the Talpur princes continued to seek his friendship. In 1835, 
a regular campaign was again envisaged, but Sind in the meantime 
had almost been taken under the protection of the British and Ranjit 
was in no mood to fight on two fronts. This attitude of the British 
was, however, against the letter and spirit of the Treaty of 1809. The 
Governor-General had assured Ranjit Singh at Rupar in 1831 that 
the terms of that treaty were final. How could they now oppose his 
advance towards Sind or take Sind under their own protection is 
beyond understanding. But might knows no rights, treaty or no 
treaty.* 

The Maharaja, therefore, advanced in another direction— Ladakh, 
the back-door to Kashmir, a prosperous centre of sbawl-work and a 
neighbour of Tibet, Nepal and China. Zorawar Singh, the Dogra 
Commander in the employ of the Lahore Durbar, captuerd it, after 
receiving instructions from the Maharaja, in 1834. Ladakh agreed to 
pay tribute. Iskardu tor little Tibet) was suggested as the next target. 
But, the Maharaja thinking that this might land him in^ conflict with 
China did not encourage his overzealous deputies for any further 
advances in this region. Being a statesman of great vision and 
maturity in military & political matters, he knew where to draw the 
line, and when ? He did not want to overreach himself. 

However, Nepal started cultivating Ranjit Singh. After the 
Nepalese defeat at the hands the British in their wars of 1814-16, they 
had been isolated and were on the look-out of friends; Gurkhas 
were already being recruited in the Sikh army. Amar Singh Thapa’s 
son was a general in the Sikh Army. The British were becoming 
overbearing. The conquest of Ladlkh had made the Sikh kingdom 
neighbours of Nepal. Over the matters of Sind, the British had by- 
passed Ranjit. So an official mission from Nepal (May 1837) was 
received cordially at Lahore. The mission described the Maharaja 


• Thai the British had done injustice both to Ranjit and their own sense of fairness 
is reflected by Lord Auckland, the Governor-General’s letter to the Home Govt, on 
this subject (Oct 7, 1836) "Are we at liberty to put one construction of the 
treaty at one time, and another at another, as it suits our convenience? If not, 
we can hardly say that we have any right to iniereferc between Ranjit Singh and 
Sind." But, he was over-ruled. 
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as the “lamp of Hindus, an Avatar”, etc., and made many presents 
on behalf of their ruler. The Maharaja, contrary to his earlier stand, 
also sent a letter to the Ruler of Nepal, expressing his desire to con- 
tinue friendly communication. 

In the British records are quoted instances of Maharaja Ranjit 
taking interest even in the affairs of Burma. In 1814, a Burmese 
Mission had come to Chittagong confidentially en route to the Sikh 
country. In 1818, the Government of Burma asked for the permission 
of the Governor-General to permit some of their nationals to 
proceed to the Panjab "to collect original sacred writings” (of the 
Bhuddhist faith). “In 1823, some Sikhs claiming to be agents of 
Ranjit Singh came to Amarapura, capital of Burma, and proposed a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, to drive the English out.” However, 
nothing came of it. The Burmese took great pride in Sikh victories, 
for, by so doing, they put heart into their own people that all was not 
lost for them. 

Atlast, the dream to conquer Afghanistan and place Shah Shuja 
on its throne also matured, but it came about for internation! rea- 
sons, not the wishes of the Sikh monarch or the legal rights of the 
deposed Afghan chief. It was the Russian threat again, and Dost 
mohd Khan’s overtures to them. He might have forged an alliance 
with the British, but his demand was the transfer of Peshawar to 
Afghan rule, which the British had no means of doing, except by 
breaking off with Ranjit which would have landed them in a war with 
the Sikh kingdom. So they made a treaty with Ranjit Singh to con- 
quer Kabul with the object of putting Shah Shuji as a puppet king, 
on the throne of Afghanistan. Ranjit Singh hesitantingly welcomed 
the ideal for, he refused to allow the British forces to pass through 


t Though Ranjit acquiesced in the proj.’ct, Ins heart was n >t in it, foi the reasons 
publicly advanced for an attack on Kabul were different from the ones the Gover- 
nor General had shared with the British Govt. 7 he British intentions were three-fold 
(i) to instal a pliant and helpful Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul to check the 
Russian advance (which was real); (ii) To limit the options further of the Sikh 
kingdom westwards and to encircle it, a fact which Ranjit feared and expressed 
to the British representative, inspitc of being told that the British forces would be 
withdrawn from Kabul as soon as their main object was accomplished; (irij To 
uso the authority of the Kabul monarchy (even though represented by a deposed 
King, Shih Shuji) to occupy Shikarpur uo which Ranjit always laid a claim) and 
to make it ostensibly a base for military supplies, but indeed to open up British 
commerce with Central Asia, and to keep it as long as possible under British con- 
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trol and keep the Amirs of Sind under their thumb and occupy Sind in due course. 
When Sind was cut off from both the influence and pressure of the Panjab and the 
Afghans, all these objective were fulfilled. The siege of Herat was lifted by Persia. 
Shah Shuja was placed on the throne of Kabul and British prestige established for 
the first time in the North-West, the Shah naturally leaning on the more powerful, 
more distant and historically Jess inimical British power than on the Sikhs who 
could hardly derive any comfort from this success except to accentuate more harted 
against themselves in exchange for some horses and cash by way of yearly tribute. 
To Shah Shuja’s efforts to capture the Afghan throne with foreign arms, the fiercely 
independent Afghans also reacted adversely. He was overthrown a >ear later and the 
entire British force on way back wiped out. To compensate for this loss of face in 
the entire East, the British annexed Sind in 1843, and started earnestly their prepa- 
rations against the Sikhs. Col H.C. Cook (in his Sikh Wars) is grateful to provi- 
dence (P. 21) that the Sikhs did not attack the British while they were engaged in 
Sind or when, next year, they were involved in the Gwalior war when they (the 
Sikhs) would have had every chance of winning against them. 

However, when the Kabul project was placed before the MahSrajS by the 
British representative, Macnaughton, on May 31, 1938, this is how his consent was 
manipulated : “I then said, *Your Highness sometime ago formed a treaty with 
Shah Shujahulmulk; do you think it would still be for your benefit that that treaty 
should stand good, and would it be agreeable to your wishes that the British Govt, 
should become a party to that treaty? * "This”, replied His Highness, "wculd be like 
adding sugar to milk.” "If such be decidedly the wish of your Highness, I said, 
I did not think the Governor General would object to supplying Shah Shuja with 
money and officers to enable him to recover his throne. ..I told His Highness, as 
were my instructions, that we did not covet one bighd of additional ground, that the 
benefit of the combined scheme would be almost exclusively his..." (Governor- 
General to the Secret Committee, August 13, 1838). 

Another explanation for the Sikh hesitancy, inspite of their desire to conquer 
Kabul is offered by Mackson's Memo to the Go\ernor General (Oct. J7, 1838) : 
"Their desire to add Kabul to their possessions is perhaps increased by the sanction 
it obtains from Guru-Ka-Bachart (Gurus prophecy) that they shall recover the 
sacrod portals of SomnSth from Ghazni, an event to be followed by the immediate 
overthrow of their power, but as the same unnamed book contains a prophecy that 
the power of the Sikhs as a nation is to continue for many thousand years, we may. 
draw the conclusion that the time is hardly yet considered ripe for engaging in an 
expedition which is to end so fatally.” The reference is possibly to a Brahmin- 
written " S&U'Sdkhi ” which contains many such cock-and-bull stories and contains 
a prophecy also about the Russian invasion and occupation of the Panjftb, etc. 
(which later in the century the KookSs also relied upon to their own and the 
Sikhs* detriment). The Sikh hesitancy sprang in fact from the same causes which 
led later to the British disaster. "He (Ranjit) knew better than Auckland and 

[ Contd. on next page ] 
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the PanjSb & they bad to pass through Sind instead. Shah Shuji had 
through the Tripartite treaty (26th June, 1838) abandoned his claim 
to Sind, if the Amirs paid him a sum to be determined by the British 
Govt who were now to take Sind under their virtual protection 
Ranjit was to be paid only 15 lakhs as cash "compensation” by Shah 
Shuja which too he had to realise from the Amirs of Sind. The Shah 
had to abide by any decision arrived at between the other two parties 
(Sikhs & the British) regarding Shikarpur & other areas of Sind 
lying on the right baok of the Indus. But, later, neither cash was 
paid, nor the territory allowed to the Sikhs.* 

The British had also decided to participate with men and not 
only with money as was at one time envisaged, inorder that the entire 
advantage may not accrue to the Sikhs. Two forces, each 15000 
strong, (the Panjab force consistiug mostly of Muslims under Sheikh 
Basawan) were therefore to march on Kabul through two different 
routes— the Shah himself was to advance on Kandbar, through Shikar- 
pur and Quetta, and his son, Taimur, at the head of a Sikh force had 
to advance on Kabul via Peshawar, though the actual command was 
to be in the bands of Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh.* Kamdhar was 
captured in April, 1839, but the fall of Ghazni and Kabul, and the 
tearing through the Khyber pass of the Sikh forces (which were to 
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Macnaughten the difficulty of maintaining a permanent foothold in Afghanistan. 
He readily gave up his claim to Jalalabad hi return for a subsidy of 2 lakhs from 
Shah Shuja. For him. Afghanistan was far better as a buffer against attack from 
further afield, to be kept from dangerous strength by fomenting divisions. (Vincent 
Simth, Oxford History of India, p. 615). 

• In these very days (4 Sept, 1838), another son, Ranjit’s seventh, was born to Rant 
Jind Kaur, named Dalip Singh. According to MahSo Kosh (p. 1871). 
he was boro in Pcb. 1837. But most European writers, including Cunningham, 
assert that his birth was not known to British authorities before Dec. 1940. They 
also say (see GrifRo St others) that the Maharaja was incapacitated by paralysis 
to produce children. This is not true, for the earlier attack was not of such an 
acute nature. Ranjit went out for a ride St held court regularly after it. Says 
Osborne who saw him in 1838, “At fifty eight, he is still a hale and hearty old 
man, though an imaginary invalid. All weakness disappears when he is on horse- 
back. 0 (The Court an£ Camp of Ranjit Singh, PP. 81-83). The story of illegiti- 
macy was accepted later by the British for political reasons. After accepting him 
king A his mother the Regent, there was no reason to doubt Daleep Singh’s parent- 
age. But if this was done after the annexation of the Panjib (though a pension 
was also allowed to him as the deposed king and legal heir to Ranjit’s throne), 
one can very well imagine why such a canard was Invented. 
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come a little later) were not to add another glorious chapter to the 
magnificent life of this conqueror, consolidator and a unique warrior 
of history whose life, inspite of all its shortcomings, was a model of 
compassion, integrity, liberal outlook and humanism. For the lion 
of the Panjab in the meantime was dead. 

In 1826, Ranjit had a bout of malaria which took him several 
months to recover. In 1834, he was attacked by paralysis of the 
right side which somewhat affected his power of speech. Being averse 
to western medicines (and also suspicious of foreign doctors, though 
a British doctor M’gregor’s electric treatment did him considerable 
good) he would accept only indigenous araqs, salts and precious 
metals. But, he never took disease seriously. He insisted on holding 
his usual Durbar and riding out in the morning in the midst of fever. 
He was soon cured, & his power of speech was restored. At Feroze- 
pur where he met Lord Auckland (Dec. 1838), according to M’gregor, 
“his energetic spirit still remained unsubdued, though his arms were 
feeble and be required assistance in mounting his horse.” The 
festivities that be indulged in at this time were enormous, but almost 
on the eve of the departure of the Governor-General & his party, 
the Maharaja was again struck by paralysis and he started talking in 
the language of signs. He developed cold and cough. With the 
onset of the summer of 1839, he had started sinking, but according to 
Osborne, “he preserved bis senses Jo the last & was obeyed to the 
last by all bis chiefs.” Prayers were continuously offered by all sections 
of the society— Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs— for his long life and 
speedy recovery in every conceivable place of worship. He himself 
visited the Golden Temple, at Amritsar, and offered heartfelt prayers. 
Large amounts were given away in charity to the poor, to the 
temples, Gurdwards and mosques in the form of cows and elephants, 
and gold and silver amounting, it is said, to about Rs. 2 crores. An 
order was issued banning slaughter of all animals in the Punjab. 
Showing little or no improvement, he issued a proclamation on June 
2l, appointing his son, Kharak Singh, as the MabSrajS of the PanjSb 
with Dbian Singh Dogra as bis Prime Minister. He placed solemnly 
the hand of his son in that of the Dogra chief, with tear-filled eyes, 
and with his courtiers looking on dazed & stricken with grief. His 
last wish that the jewel, Koh-i-Nur, be presented to the Hindu Tem- 
ple of Jagan-Nath at Puri or the Golden Temple at Amritsar, was how- 
ever not fulfilled, the Koh-i-Nor being a crown jewel. His bejewelled 
horses, valued at 30 lakh English pounds, he gifted to the Sikh temple 
at Nanded. He called in each courtier, one by one, & gave away many 
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of his weapons to his lifelong followers and the reputed comrades-in- 
arms in a salute of final farewell. 

And on Thursday, June Twenty Seven, eighteen thirty nine, 
before sunset, Ranjit Singh, lion of the Panjab, lay cold and dead. 
The whole of the Panjab was plunged into unspeakable mourning 
and grief not only over the passing of a much beloved king, but over 
the passing of a dream &a hope, of the sudden stopping of time & 
the vacancy of the future whose shadows haunted every perceptive 
mind St soul. Dumb-founded people were left only with a past, 
not a future. 

Finally, a quarter of a mile away, within the precincts of the 
palace, his golden palanquin, carried by his choice courtiers St 
followed solemnly by m$n of rank, all bare-footed & dressed in the 
mourning white, accompanied by the wailing airs of music, wended 
its way slowly to the place of cremation. The funeral pyre of fragrant 
sandalwood was soon raised & Ranjit’s body draped in choicest silks 
& rich shawls was placed upon it, to the firing of guns and the shrieking 
of bugles and the wailing of a million men & women. One of bis 
Ranis, Mabtab Devi, quietly ascended the pyre, with all her dazzling 
beauty, and took his noble head into her lap. Three other Ranis, 
also, alongwith a few maid-servants clasped in an embrace his dead 
body, utterly composed, in a spirit of dedicated sacrifice.* The pyre 
was lit by Kharak Singh & soon the man who had symbolised in his 
person for half a century the hopes & ideals of his entire people along 
with his beauteous lovers was burnt tinder St ashes. India was not to 
see the like of him again. 


* As the custom of the Sail was condemned by the Sikh Gurus, so it was only 
the Riois from the Hindu homes in the hill-areas and their maid-servants who 
performed the rite in accordance with their religious beliefs. Mebtib Kaur was 
(be daughter of R*jl Sanslr Chand of Klngrl. According to Osborne, “everything 
was done to prevent it, but in vain. They were guaranteed in their ranks and in 
all Ibeir possessions, but they insisted upon it.” No Sikh Rlni or maid-servant, 
committed this act. nor were they compelled to. although Ranjit bad 21 regular 
wives. (On the other hand, when Rijl Suchet Singh, younger brother of RIJA 
Dbiln Singh died, all his 10 wives and 300 unmarried ladies of the zenlol commit- 
ted Sail.) It is said the Prime Minister Dbiln Singh, overwhelmed by grief tried 
many a time to plunge into the funeral pyre, but was prevented by friends and 
courtiers. Some eye-witness accounts say this was only a farce being enacted by the 
Rfjl to exhibit his loyalty to the dead chief which he was soon to betray. (See 
Car mjc heal Smyth’s “History of the Reigning family of Lahore”), 
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Ranjit was dead— the man who used to proclaim be was but the 
oagarS (war-drum) of Guru Gobind, the victory or success not being 
his, but the people’s or the Guru’s. 

The man who had found a rabble divided by tribe and clan, and 
welded them into a nation such as the Guru had envisaged, was dead. 

The man who had for the first time in a thousand years of India's 
history turned the tide of invasions, finally, and taken the fight into 
the enemy’s very home, was no more. 

The man who in defeat was defiant, in success humble and 
generous in the extreme, who brought together under a single flag 
of the Sikh-Khalsa men and women of all castes and creeds, means 
and motives, as was the Guru's dream right from the inception of 
the faith— was now lying listless in the lap of history. 

The man who brought peace and prosperity to the meanest inihe 
land, who was a lover of beauty and civilisation, who was more 
governed by the spirit of forgiveness for the rivals and defeated 
warriors, and dispossessed no one of his means of livelihood commen- 
surate with his status and dignity, who punished less and reclaimed 
more, who never acted out of vengeanee and took no one’s life thro- 
ughout his entire hazardous career of half a century, except in war, 
had now become only an example and a name. 

The man who fought only when he must, and was honoured by 
the rulers of Europe, and looked upto with envy and pride by the 
rulers of Asia and bis fellow princes in India, not only for his military 
successes, but for his statesmanship, and who had entered the annals of 
Time as a warrior in line with Alexander and Napolean and, as an inte- 
grator in line with Bismarck and Garibaldi, and as a man of devotion 
and charity like Harishchandra and Hatim Tai of ancient lore, was no 
more. 

What a pity, however, that the idea of the Commonwealth which 
he was pledged to build in reality was betrayed by him in his hour 
of total truimph, for the love of an imbecile son. What a pity ! 
what a pity 1 ! 



CHAPTER XX 


RANJIT SINGH : AN ASSESSMENT OF HIS 
CHARACTER & ADMINISTRATION 


Ranjit Singh was not only a great warrior and conqueror, but 
also a superb consolidator of an empire and a firm though extremely 
compassionate administrator. According to Cunningham, Ranjit 
Singh “found the Panjab a warring confederacy, a prey to the fac- 
tions of its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and the Marathas and 
ready to submit to English supremccy. He consolidated the numerous 
petty states into a kingdom, he wrested from Kabul the fairest 
of its provinces and he gave the potent English no cause for inter- 
ference." 

Writes Mohanlsl Kashmiri, Secy, to Sir Alexander Burnes after 
his visit to the Persian Court, in 183], “I had beard the Persian 
dynasty praised, but it appeared nothing on examination. I imagine 
that true regal pomp is only seen in the Court of the Panjab ruler 
whose name struck my ears everywhere, evec in the deserts of Turkis- 
tan. Many people imagined that Ranjit Singh was the only king of 
India," (Travels, page 180). 

Says Osborne “He is mild and merciful as a ruler. By sheer 
force of mind, personal energy and courage, he has established his 
throne on a firmer foundation than that of any other eastern sovereign 
and but for the watchful jealousy (!) of the British Govt would long 
ere this had added Sind, if not Afghanistan, to his present kingdom." 
"The Maharaja," believes Gardener, “was indeed one of those mas- 
terminds which only require opportunity to change the face of the 
globe." Victor Jacquemount thinks, “the most skilful of our diplo- 
mats is a complete simpleton (before him)." Marsban compares 
him to Sbivajee and in Capt. Murray’s opinion, “he is perhaps more 
remarkable than either (Nepolean or Mehmet Ali); he never punished 
a criminal with death. Tenderness for life was a trait in the charac- 
ter of Ranjit Singh." M’grcgor credits him with “powers of mind 
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rarely met with, either in the eastern or the western world.” In 
battle, always at the head of his troops and foremost in combat, 
and successful almost in all wars in which he was engaged, he never 
even once humiliated or dispossessed his fallen adversaries of the 
means of livelihood, commensurate with their past dignity and status, 
a trait which eastern character has yet to imbibe. Apart from the 
Sikh and Hindu chiefs, the Jagirs he granted to the Muslim NawSbs — 
the Mamdots, the Tiwanas, the Sials, the Ghebas, the Kharrals, the 
Bflrakzai Sardars and others were upto the time of our independence 
(1947) being enjoyed by them. And, he always kept his word. His 
contract with the British, for instance, inspite of severe strains and 
stresses and stern opposition from his own camp and made almost 
under duress, he honoured in' letter and spirt till his last breath. 

And, what a miracle that though he ruled in the name of the 
Kh&lsa, (or Panth Khalsaji) and struck coins in the name of the 
Gurus and was on all accounts a devout Sikh, he always sought and 
won the willing and affectionate cooperation of the men of every 
creed and clan within his realms, to an extent that some European 
writers were constrained to remark that though “a Sikh by profession, 
he is a sceptic in reality,” "for he visited, venerated and endowed 
the Hindu and Muslim places af pilgrimage as much as the sacred 
spots of the Sikhs.” This, however, was the Sikh heritage bequeathed 
by the Gurus and it is to Ranjit’s eternal glory that be practised it. 
even in the most adverse of circumstances. 

"The Panjgb state" (under Ranjit Singh), writes Vincent Smith, 
"was neither a traditional Indian territorial state and monarchy, 
nor merely a dictatorship of one community over another. There 
was an element of partnership with other communities. Ranjit didnot 
claim the despotic sway of a traditional monarch over his own Sikhs. 
He was in some sense, its elected chief, aDd, like Augustus Caesar, 
he was careful never to push his pretentions too far. To the end 
though taking the title of Mahaiaja, he claimed to be no more than 
the general of the Khalsg”. He compares his liberality of outlook •as 
Well as diplomatic guile combined with his military skill and immense 
curiosity of the mind to Akbar’s. "He dominated his contemporaries 
by intellect as well as by craft,” he adds. 

Man Of Faith 

And, yet his devotion to his own faith remained undiminished. 
His daily routine began with early morning prayers, and his listening 
to recitations from the Holy Granth. He never took any decision to 
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launch a campaign, without seeking its guidance. He always carried 
on his tours the two Sikh Holy Books— Adi Granth and the Dasani 
Granth— for which a special military escort was provided, “each 
member of which carried a Sikh banner. Every regiment had its 
own volume of the two Granths & religious insignia. Even the minis- 
ters of state carried separate copies of the Granths on their journeys." 
His gifting away of the precious canopy, presented by the NizAm of 
Hydrabad, to the Golden Temple* is an instance of abiding love of 
his faith. So also his munificence in covering the central temple at 
Amritsar with gold leaf, and the large land-gifts he made to NankAnA 
Sahib, the Golden Temple Amritsar and the temples at Nanded, 
Anandpur, and other places, sacred to the Sikhs worth about Rs. 
20 lakhs per year. He named the Amritsar public Gardens after 
Guru Ram Das (Ram Bagh) and the fort there as “Gobind Garh." 
But he also abolished cow-slaughter throughout his realms in defer- 
ence to wishes of the Hindus and asked for the return of the gates of 
Somnath from Shah Shuja as a part of the treaty be sought to forge 
with him in 1833. (That the Shah didnot agree with these proposals 
at that time is beside the point). But his wish was fulfilled by his 
successors after their victory over Kabul. The Hindu places of 
worship,* he endowed liberally alongwith those of the Muslims and 
the Sikhs. He made offerings to the Brahmins, the Sayyads and the 
Nihangs equally on festive occasions and while distributing charity, 
no discrimination was ever practised. That is bow all communities 
looked upon him not only as their protector out as one of themselves. 
Whenever he fell ill, as in 1826, and several times afterwards, prayers 
were offered in the Sikh and Hindu temples as much as in the Muslim 
mosques. No Musalman General or Courtier ever betrayed his trust. 
And the ballad written about the first Anglo- Sikh war, in which the 
Sarkir (Ranjit Singh) is referred to in most moving terms,is the 
workmanship of a Muslim bard, Shah Mohammad. 

A caligraphist of the QurAn, despairing of his experience with 
the Muslim nobility, approached Ranjit Singh. He was offered the 
wages he bad asked for— Rs. ten thousand. If the Sikh nobility in 
hie court and army were represented by such stalwarts as SardArs 
Chattar Singh, Sher Singh, and Shim Singh, Att&riwfilfl, Hari Singh 
Nalwa, Fateh Singh AhluwAliA, Rim Singh HassanwaliA, BabA SAhib 
Singh Bedi, DesA Singh Majithia & LehnA Singh, Amar Singh KalAn, 
Jodfa Singh RAmgarhia, NidbAn Singh panj-bathl, Attar Singh 
SandhAnwAliA, Fateh Singh KalianwAla, Hukma Singh Chimni, BhAis 

* Especially the Shiva Temple at Banaras and the Jwalamukhi temple at Kangra 
which were gifted large amouolt of gold. 
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Rftm Singh, Gobind Ram A Gurmukh Singh, Kfihan Singh Minn, A 
others, the Muslims were represented by the Fakir brothers — Azizu- 
ddin, Nuruddin A Imamuddin, Generals Ghaus Khan A Illahi 
Bakhsh, the dogras like Raj&s, Dhi&n Singh, Suchet Singh & Gulab 
Singh and the Brahmins like KhushSl singb, Rim Singh A Tej Singh, 
Misser Beli Rim A his four brothers and Misser Diwin Chand. If 
after his death, some non-Sikh parties (mostly the Purbias and the 
Dogris) betrayed the cause of the rij, it must not blind us to the fact 
that the Sikh Sardirs did much worse to each other, if not also to the 
whole Sikh people. The initiative was taken by the Sikh nobles 
themselves. If the others exploited the situation, bordering on 
anarchy, their actions, though inexcuable, can atlea&t be under- 
stood in the prevailing context. Who also will or can save a nation 
bent on self-destruction ? 

Though he is considered ‘‘illiterate’*, Europeans have paid a very 
high tribute to his "inquisitiveness” and fund of knowledge on matters 
military, administrative and diplomatic. He was constantly in touch 
with the affairs in Europe and in the states bordering his own. He 
knew by heart the names of all the important officials, throughout his 
vast empire, and personally read the reports and dictated (A corrected) 
orders on all vital matters of the state. Both in "illiteracy" and bis 
knowledge of affairs, be can only be compared to Akbar, the great, 
Hfa Military Organisation > 

A reference has already been made to his military organisation. 
As Cunningham has rightly pointed out, "he found the military array 
of his country a mass of horsemen, brave indeed, but ignorant of 
war as an art, and he left it mustering fifty thousand disciplined 
soldiers, fifty thousand well-armed yeomanary and militia, and more 
than 300 pieces of cannon for the field. V 

"Indeed, the impressioh Ranjit’s army left of the Sikh soldier 
was that he was the best in the whole of Asia A comparable to the 
best in Europe." 

It has already been stated that long before the coming of the 
European officers (1822), the regular units were raised right from 
the year 1802, since when several Poorbias A Muslims, leaving the 

* Col. Steinbach ("The Punjab”) says, his force consisted of 1,10,000 
men, of whom 70,000 are drilled according to European system. The 
cavalry consisted of 1 3,000 A the infantry A artillery to 60,000 more. 
The irregulars were nearly 40,000 strong of whom 20,000 are cavalry, 
the remainder being infantry & matchlock men. He had 376 guns A 
J7 Swivel*' 
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service of the East India Company, had started joining the Sikh army 
at Lahore. Some of the Panjabis also learnt the methods of organi- 
sation and warfare from the forces of the Company by joining 
their ranks, and then leaving them to come back home and training 
their own compatriots. Ranjit Singh had himself visited Lord Lake’s 
Camp in disguise (in 1805, according to Moorcroft’s Travels, I.P. 
102), while be was pursuing Holkar and observed the drill of the 
company's troops. Holkar of course advised him about organising 
the treasury, constructing defensive fortifications & disciplining the 
forces (Ibrat Nama of Ali-ud-din, f. 226 as quoted by G.L. Chopra). 
Metcalfe himself saw (in 1808) five of the trained battalions in the 
service of Ranjit Singh at that time. Initially, the raising of the 
regular infantry battalions created complications, because the Sikhs 
were averse to being enlisted as foot-soldiers. They hated being 
drilled which they called "Raks-e-laluan" (dance of the street girls). 
The majority, therefore, came from the Afghans, the Gurkhas &the 
Poorbias, who had left the service of the East India Company. How- 
ever, as time passed, the Sikhs offered themselves in large numbers 
in the infantry as well and there were more applicants than could be 
recruited.! The army was divided into infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
The FauJ-l-Kh&s , or the Model Brigade, was raised in 1822 by Gen. 
Ventura and Allard, which consisted of four battalions of infantry, 
two regiments of cavalry and one troop of artillery comprising 24 
guns." The Topkhanakh&s (special artillery corps) was raised by 
Mian Ghuas Khan, the Commander, in 1810. and another by Gen. 
Illabi Baksh in 1814. The Fauj I -Kb as had its own emblems, the 
eagle, the tricoloured flag, with an inscription— *‘Z>eg, Teg, Fateh.” 
(Victory to the Sword which feeds the poor). Their dress was mod- 
elled on the uniforms of the East India Company’s forces, all provided 
by the state. These were highly attractive and in the case of Allard’s 
dragoons, "the trooper’s dress is red jacket and black belts, one of 

t According to Capt. Burnei "There are few Asiatics more brave than the Sikhs. 
They are individually brave and will attack a tiger or a lion on foot with a sword. 
Their physical powers surpass much those of the natives of Hindustan." Says 
Charles Masscn, "As soldiers they are extremely patient of fatigue and capable 
of making prodigious marches with apparent ease. "They were credited with iron 
lags," according to Burton. "Free from prejudice, they would carry 8 days’ pro- 
visions oo their backs, dig a well if water was scarce, build a fort if circumstances 
required it, a kind of service which he (Ranjit Singh) cao not prevail oo the natives 
qf Hindustan to perform. " ( Bar act) 
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which supports a pouch, the other a bayonet. Their trousers are long, 
of dark blue cloth, with a red stripe, & the turbans of crimson silk. 
The officers are attired from top to toe in bright crimson 
silk, & they merely carry a sabre attached to the ornamented 
bell.” 

Besides the regular army, there was also the Fauj-i-bequaid 
(irregular army), mostly comprising of Ghorcharas (horsemen). The 
Akalis or Nihangs, constituted another factor, decked in their shiny 
blue robes who fought both as foot-soldiers- and on horseback and 
who wielded their special weapon, the Chakra (quoit), a sharp-edged 
discus, which they could employ with a stunning effect from fifty 
to a hundred yards. Their dare-devilry & recklesness paid hand* 
somely when all other means had been exhausted. The payment was 
made on a regular monthly basis as against the earlier Shashmihi (six 
monthly or seasonal) payment of wages or the grant of land or share 
in the plunder as in the days of the Misals. It was much resented in 
the beginning & TankhSh (wages) became a word of contempt, (which 
it still is, among the Sikhs, being synonymous with fine !) But, 
gradually it was accepted both by the infantry and the cavalry, though 
the latter took a little time in reconciling themselves to their new 
fate ! 

Both Lord Fane, the British C-N-C, (1837) and Lord Auckland 
(1838) paid magnificent tributes to the turn-out and the discipline of 
Ranjit's army. Lord Fane reviewed “four regimenls of cavalry (2400), 
twenty eight battalions of infantry (14,000), and sixty pieces of cannon 
and expressed the opinon that “they were all well- clothed, armed, 
accoutred & completely organised and placed under proper officers, & 
their movements were as good as those of our troops could be.” Lord 
Auckland reviewed another eight or nine thousand of his troops on 
his way to Amritsar and said:— “In equipment, in steadiness & in 
precision of manouveres, they seemed in no respect inferior to our 
own army.” This is what Ranjit's masterly leadership had made of 
what was originally a disorganised rabble under the Misals. 

In civil administration, be fared equally well. It is well-known 
that most of his time be was engaged in battles, but he never for that 
reason neglected the mass of the people whom he conquered. The 
Moghalshad introduced an organised system of Government, but the 
invasions of Nadir and Ahmad Shah Durrani had completely disrupted 
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every trace of it. Ranjit reorganised the Civil administration, the 
collections of land-revenue and the judicial system on lines which 
earned for him the esteem and affection of all the disparate elements 
of his subjects. 

The State Economy. 

In 1899, Ranjit Singh was a small chieftain. Forty years later, 
when he died, he had left behind an empire of 1,40,000 square miles, 
extending from the Satluj to the Kbyber pass and the Sulaiman 
mountains, bringing ia an annual revenue of over Rs.3 crores, (or 
thirty million, according to British agents, which though a considera- 
ble figure in those days (wheat selling for one rupee to a maund 
or about 40 kilos) is no indication of the total revenues of the state 
with an estimated population of 53 lakhs. (In 1857, India’s total 
population was estimated to be only 15 crores). As the state was par- 
celled out to various Jagirdirs and Sard&rs who paid only a fixed 
share to the state exchequer, keeping the rest with themselves not 
only for their own dignified upkeep and for their administrative 
expenses, but for the upkeep also of the irregular forces which they 
were obliged to contribute to the state-army in times of need. The 
precious j;wellery and other assets (the Koh i-Nur itself was 
priceless) which Ranjit bequeathed to the state on the eve of his 
death and the magnificent prizes and gifts he offered to the noted 
warriors and administrators thoughout his reign are a sure sign of the 
sound economic health of the state. No war was lost for lack of 
resources nor any engagement abandoned for that reason. Sard&r 
Hari Singh Nalwa left properties worth Rs. 90 lakhs most of which the 
state took over on his death. The wealth accumulated by the Dogras, 
the Majithias and the Brahmin, Khatii, Christian and Muslim no- 
bility, besides the princes and their relations was colossal. His 
nobility lived in extreme luxury (though the masses also never experie- 
nced less than plenty.) Giilab Singh acquired Kashmir from the 
British in exchange for the cash he had appropriated (after Raojit’s 
death) on a single occasion. Gulab Singh’s brother, Suchet Singh, left 
a property of 2 crores on his death. Jam. Kbusbal Singh sent about 
Rs. 30 lakhs with his wife to his village of Ekri, in the Meerut district, 
distributed six lakhs in fharity and held large estates. Oiwan Sawan 
Mai, Governor of Multan, left behind Rs. 70 lakhs worth of cash 
and jewellery and an equal amount worth of property. Sard&r Lahoi 
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Singh Majithia went on a pilgrimage (March 1844) with a retinue of 
2500 men and spent over a crore of rupees during his absence from 
the Panjab.* 

HIS CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

But, according to all observers, European as well as local, his was 
a just and an even-handed rule. Captain Wade testifies to his Maje- 
sty’s “anxiety to restrain his troops (cavalry) from destroying the 
crops in the line of march. He had the most prohibiting orders in 
force on the subject and took prompt and severe notice of any in- 
fraction of them. His attention to the preservation of crops from 
drepidation is remarkable. Few chiefs exercise more rigid control 
over the conduct of his troops than he does.” 

The Governor of Multan, Sawan Mai, had imprisoned even his 
son for despoiling the crop of a farmer without due compensation. 

The Central civil administration was in the hands of Diwan 
Bhawani Das, assisted by Diwan Ganga Ram (replaced by Raja Dina 
Nath on his death in 1816). In addition to the royal seal on the 
documents for payment (from where they originated), the two offi- 
cials also affixed their individual seals. This routine was followed by 
13 other offices where copies of the order were made and kept on 
record. But at last only one seal remained— that of the keeper of the 
royal seal— and other cumbersome intermediaries were abolished. 

According to Shahamat Ali, a British agent, the revenues accrued 
from four principal sources. The Khalsa (King’s own) lands (Rs. 
1,96,57,172), Jagirs (Rs. 87,54,593), Khairajdars (tributaries) (Rs. 12, 
86000) and custom duties (Rs. 5,50,000 -). But, other major sources 
of revenue are left out by him, namely, nazranas (presents); Zabti 
(escheats), AbkSri (excise) Wcjuhat-Moqarari (stamp-duties and court 
fees) and Chaukiat (or octroi), which should exceed the estimated 
annual revenue several times over. Io the beginning, the traditional 
system of batoi (crop sharing) on the Moghal lines was enforced, 
which continued upto 1823. Later, the Govenment share calculated 
on standing crops (Kankut) in money terms was collected in cash. 
The Govt, was no longer obliged to protect the crops, collect grain 
and sell their share in the fluctuating market. This system was again 
replaced in 1834, and large irrigated areas auctioned to highest 


• (H. R. Gupli, Pan jab on the eve of first Sikh IVar^p. 118 ) 
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bidders for 3 to 6 years. Sometimes, whole villages were similarly 
auctioned to the villages themselves to eliminate middlemen. The 
revenue varied in accordance with the fertility of the soil, the means 
of labour and so on. According to British records of 1859-50, it 
ranged between 33 to 40 percent io all, including the collector’s share, 
though the revenue was conside rably less in the Pathan areas across 
the Indus and in Multan, where it could come down to even twelve 
to twenty per cent but never more then one fourth. Cash crops, like 
cotton, sugar cane and tobacco brought in richer dividends, as prices 
of the yields increased. But the welfare role of the state should also 
not be minimised. Land revenue was remitted and relief immediately 
provided in times of poor crops or famine, as in Kashmir. Seed and 
taccavi loans were liberally offered, inundation canals and wells were 
dug up, stud bulls provided for better breed, robbery severely curbed, 
serais built, way-farers and horsemen employed as harkiras to carry 
post from' one station to another. 

The Panjib was divided into 4 provinces (tubas)-. Lahore, 
Multan, Kashmir and Peshawar. Each suba was, as under the Moghals, 
divided into parganas, parganas into taalgas, and taalqas inlomouzas 
or villages (50 to 100 units). The court language and the language of 
records continued to be Persian. 

Each Suba was under a Ndzim (Governor) and under him in 
each district (taalaqa) a K&rdar, who was an administrator and a 
reveoue and Judicial officer rolled into one. Though their powers 
were wide, strict vigilance was exercised by the office of the Nazim 
over them so that they did not become exacting, corrupt or opp- 
ressive. News-writers were attached to them as well as the Nazim, 
who, besides keeping the Central Govt, informed of the day to day 
happenings,coutd and did submit secret reports also on the officials to 
whom they were attached. 

So strict were the instructions the MabflrSjfi bad issued for secu* 
ring even-handed justice to all his subjects, that he even did not spare 
himself or his sons. The follwing Royal order, issued on 19 poh, 
Samvat 1888, (1831 A.D.) is a shining example of the kind of 
Government Ranjit Singh wanted to give his people. 

"Ujjal Didar, Nirmal Budh, SardSr Amir Singbji and our sincere 
well-wisher, Faqir Nurruddin ji. May you live long, by the grace of 
Sri Akil Purukh and enjoy the protection of Sri Akil Budh. 
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"By the grace of Sri Satguruji, this exalted command is issued 
to you so that, deeming yourself to the security of Lahore, you should 
take care of the duties pertaining thereto. Sri Satguru ji forbid, if His 
Majesty, his beloved son, Kharak Singhji, Kanwar Sher Singbji, the 
Raja Kalin Bahadur, (i-e, Raja Dhian Singh, Prime Minister), Raja 
Suchet Singhji or JamadSrji, should commit any inappropiate act, you 
should bring it to the notice of His Majesty. Secondly, you should 
send your trusted representative to the Sardars with instructions to 

refrain from commiting inappropriate acts Moreover, you should 

not permit forcible possession to be taken of any person’s land or 
any person’s house to be demolished. Nor should you allow any high- 
handedness to be practised upon woodworkers, fodder-vendors, oil- 

vendors, horse-shoers, factory-owners etc (you) should not 

permit any person to be treated harshly and should forward to His 
Majesty any petitions intended for him. Furthermore, you should 
send for ChUnd Mai, Kotwal of the Royal court, and Baba Panda 
and obtain from them the news of all happenings so that every 

person’s rights are secured & no person is oppressed Hazara 

Sowars should be appointed to watch the roads.”* 

As for the administration of justice, the settlement of disputes in 
the villages rested with the Panchayats (assemblies of five elders 
elected by consensus for their standing and good repute.) They gen- 
erally settled the matters though arbitration. But if rejected by either 
party, an appeal lay with the Kardar. KSrdars administered 
justice in the cities alongwith the Nizims and Adalties (or paid 
Justices). As there were no set codes, both civil & criminal cases 
were decided on the basis of custom of both Hindus & Muslims. 
Capital punishment could be awarded only by the king himself, and 
he never even once condemned any one to death, for murder or rob- 
bery etc. Heavy fines were imposed (if the criminal could afford it), 
mutilation of limbs was seldom resorted to, but no one's life was 
taken. 

Ranjit Singh had abolished the Gurumattft (edict issued from 
the Akil Takht by the consensus of only the Sikh community) and 
substituted it by a decison of his Cabinet, consisting of people of all 
creeds and persuations. 


* The Real Ranjit Singh, Pp. 32-33 
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To decry and denigrate a man of these exceptional qualities for 
his drinking bouts, several marriages & concubines, nautch-parlies 
and such other frivolities, and pastimes and that too on the part of 
the Europeans, who have never left anything to chance in such 
matters, throughout their history, is the height of hypocricy, meanness 
and chicanery. Nations which permit no relaxation to its rulers and 
path-finders are landed only with tyrants. Aurangzeb was extremely 
abstemious in his personal habits, but he ruined and disrupted the 
200-year old Moghal empire. 

Moreover, one does not find any palace-interfercnce in the 
matters of state. Rani Sada Kaur tried to, but failed miserably, tho- 
ugh she was a leader in her own right, not merely because she was 
Ranjit’s mother in-law. If the Maharaja were morally that lax and 
could exhibit himself in public, drunk and seated on an elephant with 
a street girl, Moran, as is suggested, what kind of respect or awe, 
much less affection, could he have elicited from his orthodox followers, 
no matter of what religion. If he won not only the physical control 
but also the heart-felt affection of the mass as well the nobility (as all 
records, including European, reveal that he did), then no one can 
doubt the high element of exaggeration indulged in by his detractors 
and rivals. The same is the case in respect of his progeny, which is 
all considered illegitimate (including Kharak Singh, though not quite, 
perhaps because he was both incompetent & imbecile). That Ranjit 
opted for him as a successor is however the greatest tragedy of this 
otherwise magnificent man which destroyed his progeny and the Sikh 
empire, both, in a period of less than a decade and which was built by 
the blood and tears of the whole pcople.aficr about a century of strug- 
gle and sacrifice. But, then, such is the tragedy of history and of life. 

Personal Characteristics 

Though of medium stature whom nature had deprived of the light 
of his left eye, with his countenance all pock-marked, the light-brown 
skin of his face and the large rolling right eye set in a massive bead 
with a flowing, well-kept beard made his presence prepossessing. Fond 
of swimming, riding and hunting, his body was all muscles and his 
wiry frame could take on the hardest fatigue. Most of the time leading 
an exacting camp life on the fields of battle (he hardly got, if ever, 
a respite of continuous two years of peace), he would give no chance 
to his body to rclax,exccpt when back home after a victory. He would 
accept any challenge from nature. Once, when he crossed the 
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furious waters of the Attock, then in flood, on a horse back, 
the enemy fled, in terror, saying "Khuda Khud K lulls a shud 
(God himself has turned a Khalsa)'. 

But though a warrior of great eminence, he was unusually 
tender of heart. “He kept no eagles or hawks as a symbol of manli- 
ness. Even while hunting hares, the main objective was to exercise 
the limbs of the greyhounds. The horsemen accompanying the grey- 
hounds were instructed never to chase and run down a hare. Should 
he happen to hear a fowl scream or a goat bleat piteously when taken 
for slaughter, the MabarajS would at once order its release. He used 
to say it was uncowardly and unchivalrous to shoot a tiger, and it 
should be attacked only with a sword, lance or spear which would 
match the sharp nails of the wild beast. 

“Once when he heard a tigress wail for her cub, which was cap- 
tured and caged in the fort, he could not sleep the whole night and 
let the young one off in the morning, saying, “I cannot take the curse 
of a mother.’' 

Ranjit was in the habit of listening to the plaints of his people, 
whenever they would deposit their written grievances in the box 
outside his chamber, or accept them in the open street when he was 
out riding. And, he would bring justice to the needy with utmost 
speed. Stories of his munificence have entered our folklore, like the 
one of a widow in distress who had heard that the Maharaja was a 
paras (philosopher’s stone) and whichever metal received hi9 touch 
turned into gold. She did the same with her iron cooking pot which 
she rubbed against the person of the Maharaja when he was out once 
on a ride. When told why she had done so, he ordered her pot to be 
filled with gold mohurs ! 

Ranjit was a man of highly aesthetic tastes. He was extremely 
fond of beauty, whether male or female, animal or natural. He 
surrounded himself with the choicest soldiers and courtiers whose 
bearing and appearance dazzled the viewer. Himself dressed sparingly, 
without much jewellery on him (except for a necklace of pearls) and 
never sitting on the throne (but either in a chair with legs tucked in 
or on the cushioned carpet), he would insist on his courtiers 
decking themselves with precious jewellery. And, his Court in its 
glitter and majesty cast a spell on the foreign visitors. Once, when 
SardSr Slmm Singh Attdriwala came to the court without the necklace 
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of rare pearls which be had worn a day earlier and had been much 
appreciated, the Maharaja questioned him. The Sardfir replied that 
the jeweller had wanted seventy thousand rupees as its price while 
he could afford only half as much. The Maharaja immediately 
ordered the full money to be paid to the Sardfir so that he came next 
day bedecked with this choice necklace. For the sake of a famous 
horse— Lailt — he is said to have bought a batle with the BRrakzai 
Sardars of Peshawar. He used to chuckle: “This rascal of an animal 
has cost me four lakhs of rupees and 12000 men.” Laili, though, was 
not the only cause of the fight! No wonder, he was equally fond of 
good-looking brides and inmates for the zenana * 

His love of the arts was equally well-marked. While invading 
Peshawar, he gave special instructions to Sardfir Hari Singh Nalwa 
to take every care to spare the library at Chimkini from destruction.! 
When the Moghal court at Delhi could no longer offer employment 
to the artists and the Panjab hill-chiefs had become mere tributaries 
ofRanjit, the well-known artists like Mohd Bakhsh, Kehr Singh, 
Purkhu etc. came to the Lahore Court and were offered patronage 
both by him and his sons and courtiers. G.T. Vigne made several 

* The names of his 21 married queens are (i) MehtSb Kaur, Daughter of RIni Sadi 
Kaur and head of the Kanhiyi Misal. Married in 1796. she died in 1813. (ii) RKj 
Kaur, daughter of S. Rim Singh of the Nakkai Misal. (iii) RIni Jindln, daughter 
ofSardir Manni Singh, in the employ of the MahlrSjl (iv) RIni Rattan Kaur and 
Dayi Kaur, widows of Sihib Singh Bhangi of Gujrit. From the:* wives, he begot 
seven sons. Other R inis were : (vi) MehtSb Devi (also called Guddan), (vii) Rij 
Bansi (both daughters of Rsji Sansir Chand whom he married late in life and for 
whom he had to fight a battle, it is said); (viii) Blbi Moran (ix) Gul Begum (x) 
Rup Kaur (ix) Chfod Kaur (xii) Lachhmi (xiii) Rij Devi (xiv) Har Devi (xv) 
Devno (xv) Ram Devi (xvii) Rini Devi (x viii) Saman Kaur, (xix) Gulib Kaur (xx) 
Bannat (xxi) Danno. Most of the marriages were, however, contracted for politi- 
cal reasons. A cultural troupe of 125 choice girls in the realm eotertained him and 
his guests. Sometimes they were dressed in military uniform and asked to fight 
among themselves much to the amusement of the onlookers. Muslim writers say 
a mosque was named after Moran after her death near the Mali chowk at Lahore, 
and a village in the Amritsar distt. also bears her name. Gul Bahir Begum alio 
is said to have built a mosque at Lihore which is still intact. 

t An innocent Sikh leader of the present times, Sant Fateh Singh, (died, 1972) 
who leapt into political fame merely by fasting for a time over the issue of Panjlbl 
Sub*,however, caused some of the rarest manuscripts of the Sikh Scriptures consi- 
gned to the flames "as they had become too old” I He did not realise what was 
posterity losing thereby. 
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portraits of tbe Maharaja. Osborne bas left 16 excellent sketches of 
him and his sons and courtiers. Emily Eden, sister of Lord Auck- 
land, and an expert painter, made an exquisite painting of Ranjit 
as well as others. A Sikh school of Art (mainly of portraiture of 
individuals or the court or love-scences modelled on the Kangri and 
Guler schools) came into existence.* The court historian, Sohan LSI 
was munificenily rewarded. Bute Shah, Khushwaqat RSi, KanaihyS 
Lai and Amar Nath also were engaged at this time in the writing of 
PanjSb or Sikh history, particulary of tbe reign of Ranjit Singh 
himself. Several PurSnas, Yoga Vashishta, RSmayana and the 
Bhagvad Gita etc. were translated into Panjabi. Sikh murals and 
frescoes of this period were 10 be seen in the Maharaja's palace, the 
Shishmahal at LShore, his residence at RambSgh, Amritsar, and at 
the nobles* residences and the Golden Temple and Baba Atal*s 
temple at Amritsar etc. Ivory-disc miniatures had also become 
popular at this time. Ranjit got many of the dilipidated Moghal 
buildings and gardens restored and built new ones like the Biridari 
of Hazoori Bfigh at Lahore. 

He endowed the pathshilis, Dharmshdlds and mosques— traditio- 
nal centres of learning to spread literacy. He had invited a Christian 
missionary, Maj. Lourie, to teach English to the princes, but didnot 
agree to his teaching Christianity as part of the curriculum. How- 
ever, he sent out some good Sardars to Ludhiana to get trained in 
English and French. A printing press was also sought to be installed 
and a person— Ram Singh— sent to Ludhiana to get trained in the 
printing technology. The Persion school of Mian Wada at Lahore 
was liberally endowed. How he encouraged Lehna Singh Majithia 
and others to invent new types of guns bas already been noted. 
Tbe Maharaja got several of bi.i Sardars trained by the Europeans 
in the art of surgery, electric treatment, engineering, arms manufac- 
ture and so on. 

He got several of the Sanskrit, English and French works trans- 
lated into Panjabi or Persian prose, and their authors were highly 
rewarded. The Paojabi poets like Hashara were awarded Jagirs.f 


* For details, see Archer’s Volume on “Paintings of the Sikhs’* (London), 1966. 

t For details, see the author’s “History of Panjabi Literature.** 
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No wonder, there was no class of people in the Panjab who 
didnot shed tears of anguish on the departure of so powetful and yet 
so sensitive and compassionate a ruler, a lover of beauty, and though 
a formidable warrior and conqueror, essentially a man of compro* 
mise, bonhomie and peace. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SUNSET OF THE EMPIRE 


The very act of Maharaja Ranjit Singh appointing an inefficient, 
imbecile and morally uninspiring son, Kharak Singh, as his successor 
against saner advice contained in it the seeds of civil warfare, and 
disintegration.* The British, who were not the unconcerned specta- 
tors they pretended to be, had visualised as much in supporting bis 
claim. 

Right from the days of Ranjit’s rise to power, the British had 
reached a definite conclusion that an independent Sikh state was 
necessary only so long as it served as a buffer and a shock-absorber 
between Afghanistan and the European powers (particularly France 
and Russia). But the moment it showed its real independence and 
tried to keep its options open, it would be in British interests to 
occupy it or atleast to keep on its throne only convenient symbols 
who could be manipulated in times of need. 


* It is said, the continuous and excessive use of opium and wine etc. had impaired 
his faculties so much that he could take no initiative or give judgement on 
any issue, these matters being left to his aide, Chet Singh BAjwS, his favourite 
relation. But. on the other hand, on assumption of power, he had dismissed G$n. 
Sultan Mahmood from the artillery for his confirmed drunkennress. Though pleas 
were made on his behalf by SardSr Fateh Singh Mfinn and Jam&dtr Khushil Singh 
that “he had promised to drink no spirits in future," the MahftrSjA refused to re- 
consider his decision till further proofs of his amendment were forthcoming" 
( Lahore Akhbdr , June 7, 1840). 

That he was incompetent otherwise or lacked initiative and would lean on 
unsure advice or advisers etc., however, proved to be true. 
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On the eve of the signing of the Amritsar treaty (1809), as we have 
seen, troops were immediately pressed into service and the Cis-Satluj 
states taken into protective custody when Ranjit hesitated for a time 
to agree to a treaty of “friendship” between the two rival (though 
unequal) powers and refused to limit bis ambitions only to his side 
of the river. Princep (in his Origin of Sikh power) makes it abun- 
dantly clear “Had danger from that quarter (i.e. France and 
Russia) been more imminent, it would probably have been deemed 
politic to extend our direct influence into the Panjab in reduction of the 
power of a chief (Ranjit Singh) who showed himself so unfriendly”* 
(for taking an independent line). 1 

From 1827 to 1831 , Sayyed Ahmed Brelvi had raised the standard 
of a holy war (Jehad) against the Sikhs. His fighters came mostly 
from British territories. The Lt. Governor of the N.W. provinces 
wrote to Ghulam Ali, Rais of Allahabad in reply to his memorandum, 
“that solong as the peace of their (British) territories was not distur- 
bed, they had nothing to say, nor had they any objection to such 
prepartions”. When the Maharaja fell seiously ill for the first time in 
1834, correspondence was exchanged between Capt. Wade, the 
British political agent at Ludhiana and Macnaughton, Secy, to the 
Governor-General, as to the attitude the British Govt, should adopt 
towards the Panjab in the event of Ranjit’s death. 

He expressed an opinion that the feud (for successsion), would 
occur not only between princes (Kharak Singh and Sher Singh) but 
will be accompanied "by the revolt of numerous chiefs Who have been 
the victims of his ambition,” (including, according to him, the Mus- 
lim tribes between Jehlum and Peshawar). “The three Jammu Rajahs, 
all raised to their high stations by the Maharaja, will declare inde- 
pendent their territories between Kashmir and Ravi, so also the hill- 
stations between Ravi and Satluj. Multan will continue to owe 
allegiance (to the Lahore Durbar) under a popular and intelligent 
Governor (Sawan Mai). The Afghans of Kala B3gh, D.I. Khan, 
Tonic, Bannu and Senghir will rebel . . . and with every diffidence, 
therefore, in my judgement, I beg leave to submit whether in the 
event of Ranjit’s death, it would not be proper to adopt the precaution 
of advancing a part of the Ludhiana force to Ferozepur, backed by 
a regiment of cavalry from Kama!” ... He also recommended the 


1 P. 54. 
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shifting of his own Headquarters to Ferozepur. Capt. Wade knew 
well indeed that Govt, had hitherto not done so “lest it should give 
umbrage to the Maharaja” ... but he is politically pragmatic enough 
, to suggest that “there seems to be no obligation on our part to 
observe the same delicacy on bis demise,when the interests of our 
Government and those who look to our protection are involved more 
than ever in the military occupation of that place ." f 

We have already seen, how Ranjit Singh, strictly in accordance 
with the Amritsar treaty (1809), wanted to extend his territories to 
Sind in order to secure the Arabian sea-shores and engage in inter- 
national commerce and acquire a sea- route to Europe, besides becom- 
ing a sea-power. But the British resisted all his plans to this effect and 
finally foreclosed his options at Rupar (1831) by signing a trade treaty 
(which was virtually a political treaty) with the Amirs of Sind in 
April, 1832. After they had obtained Ranjit’s signatures against his 
better judgement for a joint expedition to Kabul in Dec. 1838, at 
Ferozpur, the encirclement of the Sikh kingdom was total and com- 
plete. When the Kabul expedition, at first successful, was undone 
by the Afghans, the British made up with Dost Mohd Khan, who had 
again replaced Shah Shuja, on the condition that he would remain 
friendly with the British. The Sikhs, who were earlier a party to the 
expedition, were not even consulted, when the new understanding was 
arrived at between the British and the Amir of Kabul. (This was 
done, it is said, because Nau-Nihal Singh himself had started nego- 
tiations earlier with Dost Mohd Kh3n which later proved to be 
false). 

On the eve of Ranjit’s death, Capt. Wade realised that between 
1834 (when Wade had visualised the disintegration of the Sikh empire 
more easily) and 1838, the Maharaja had done considerable spade- 
work to consolidate the power of the thone vis-a-vis its rivals, both 
within and outside his realms. He had considerably increased the 
disciplined troops. He had withdrawn the trained troops from his 
feudal chiefs and started paying them regulerly from the State trea- 
sury. This formidable disciplined force “which represents the nat- 
ional interests of the Sikhs, has no attachment to any particular chief, 
and looks to the Maharaja as the founder of their strength. The men 
have respect and attention for him and his family.” The feudal 


t Capt C.M. Wade’s political despatch to W.M. Macnaughten, dated Feb. 14, 1838. 
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armies of the various Sikh andDogra chiefs were estimated only at 
15000 at this time by Capt. Wade, and the strength of the trained 
troops under the Sikh Durbar’s direct control at 50,000. 

But the British political agent is clever enough also to visualise 
that “the discipline and the taste which their officers have imbibed, 
from intercourse with the Europeans, for European customs and dress, 
have also conduced to affect a change in their former character which 
has greatly weakened their prejudices and disposed them to view with 
less dislike foreign interference to support the successor of the Mahd- 
rdjd in the integrity of his possessions ” 

Discussing the claims of the various contenders for power, Wade 
notes with satisfaction that “of the Sikh SardSrs, who once formed 
the component part of the nation whether raised by Ranjit Singh or 
contemporary with him in the possession of power, none now remains 
whose opposition is dreaded. Hari Singh Nalw5 was the last of 
the former class and the late Ahluwalia chief (Fateh Singh) of the 
latter.” 

Analysing the strength and support of each contender for power, 
Capt. Wade estimates that the force under Jam. Khushal Singh num- 
bers only 3000, and under the Raja of Jammu (Gulab Singh) a mere 
2000, but their troops are “not only ill-paid but disaffected.” “The 
Jam&d&r’s wealth and possessions and extensive Jagirs are on the 
left bank (British side) of the Satluj. He has no hold on Panjab and 
is cordially hated by the Sikhs. He would most likely in his own 
interest side with the legitimate heir to the throne and though “his in- 
fluence is increased by the fact of his nephew, Gen. Tej Singh, having 
the command of one of the Maharaja’s divisions of infantry, to which 
a large portion of artillery and a portion of cavalry is attached, the 
other divisions arc commanded by young Sikh officers raised to dis- 
tinction by His Highness." As to the Rajas of Jammu, '‘there is no 
natural sympathy between them and the Sikhs and s/> they employ 
none but the Dogras and other tribes of the mountains to defend their 
country in the hills,” irrespective of the fact that “they owed their 
present positions to the personal favours and protection of His 
Highness.”* 

Inspite of the earlier anti British postures of the Dogra brothers, 
Wade has ” learnt on good authority that Raja Gul&b Singh is anxious 


* Ibid 
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to open a separate communication wiih the British Govt, for the 
integrity of his couotry in the hills’*. Kharak Singh, though “lacking 
both energy and intellect,” is preferred to othets (because he apart 
from being the nominee of Ranjit will lean more on their support 
of which the British had ample proof before-hand, as referred to 
before). Kanwar Sher Singh is also not dismissed out of account, 
because he “has letely betrayed the strongest desire to conciliate our 
Govt, with a view to provide for his future interest.”t Thus, 
the British,though in treaty-bound for “eternal friendship” with the 
Sikh empire, as may be seen from the above correspondence, were 
not mere disinterested or neutral spectators. Right from the days of 
the rise of the Sikh power during the Misal period, several secret 
agents of the British had travelled, in disguise or under cover, (George 
Forster in the guise of a Muslim merchant as early as 1782-83) to get 
as much information about the Sikh people and their country as 
possible. After taking the Cis-Satluj Sikh states under their wings 
in 1809, Lord Hastings acquired the Simla Hills in 1816, and Lord 
Amherest made it the summer capital of the Indian empire twelve 
years later, about 1200 miles away from Calcutta “when one-way 
travel to the new capital by boats and buggies took four to five 
months.” At Ferozepur (1838), Lord Auckland suggested to Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh to have a British resident at Lahore. This was, 
of course, refused, but the British soon thereafter established a 
military cantonment at Ferozepur, besides the Simla hills, Ludhiana, 
Ambala, Rupar, Dera Dun, Meerut and Delhi. 

What the Dogras (bent upon seizing the throne for themselves) 
and their opposing party at the Lahore Durbar, the Sandhanwalias, 
besides the nominal Sikh monarch, did to each other and to the Sikh 
State will be made clear as gruesome events one succeding the other 
with lightening speed unfold themselves. 

Kharak Singh ascended the throne immediately on the demise of 
his illustrious father, though his coronation was performed about two 
months later (Sept 1, 1839). Although Dhian Singh, the Prime 
Minister, had pledged ostensibly unstinted loyalty to him, he did not 
trust the new ruler to protect his interests. He also secured the 
support of the other Sardars to ask the Maharaja the very next morn- 
ing to take an oath on the Guru Granth that their JAgirs would be 
kept- intact. This the Maharaja did, without any hesitation. But, 


t Ibid 
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this also made the Prime Minister’s bonafides suspect in the eyes of 
the Maharaja, who ordered Diwan Dina Nath that it was not nece- 
ssary anylonger to route all correspondence throught the Prime 
Minister to the King. Day by day, Dbian Singh was becoming over* 
bearing and rude to the new master who had, also inorder to clip 
his wings, appointed a near- relation of his favourite wife, Ishar 
Kaur, a person called Chet Singh Bijwa (about 20 years of age) as 
his principal adviser on political affairs. This irked Dbian Singh not 
a little, and hardened his attitude towards Kharak Singh even more. 
This resulted in the Mabarija banning the entry of the Prime Minister 
in bis ZeMna (or private chambers), a privilege he had enjoyed for 
long during the earlier regime. On July 20, 1840, it was reported that 
“Raja Goolaub Siogh is removing from the fort of Minawar and 
from other forts in the Minawar district lakhs of property and money 
to Jammu”. “The Maharaja abused him for this theft of public 
money in the open court against which Dhian Singh protested, 
saying, “sequest all his property, but why abuse and degrade 
him ?” 

All this cut him to the quick and he started circulating rumours 
in the city, and among the army, that Kharak Singh was in secret 
correspondence with the British and had not only agreed to acknow- 
ledge their surpremacy, but also to part with six annas in a rupee 
(3/8 tbs) of the state revenues in favour of the British. This naturally 
created a sensation and the army became restive. Dbian Singh 
played his cards deftly. He enlisted the support of Mabarani Chand 
Kaur, queen of Kharak Singh. He also invited Prince Nau Nihil 
Singh to Lihore from Peshawar (where he was posted as Governor 
and bad not been allowed earlier even to attend bis grandfather’s 
funeral or his father's coronation in the interest of duty !) On his 
arrival, Dhian Singh summoned a secret council of eleven which was 
attended by Mabirini Chand Kaur, Kanwar Nau Nihil Singh, the 
four Sandhinwalia Sardars (Attar Singh, Kehar Singh, Lehna singh 
and Kanwar Sher Singh) besides the three Dogri chiefs— himself/ 
his soo (Riji Hira Singh) and Rii Kesari Singh of Jammu as repre- 
sentative of Gulib Siogh. LSI Siogh and Alexander Gardner were 
the two neutrals. 

Dbian Singh placed before this august assembly some secret (tho- 
ugh forged) communications, bearing the royal seal, said to have been 
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sent by Chet Singh to the British. Spade-work had already been 
completed behind the scenes. So the decision was unanimously taken 
that Kharak Singh should be deprived of his executive powers, Chet 
Singh should be assassinated and Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh take the 
place of his father. 

Kharak Singh bad hardly ruled three months when two hours 
before day-break of Oct 9, 1839, all the conspirators marched on 
the Lahore fort which boused both the Mabflraji and his confidant, 
Chet Singh BSjwa. Two guards resisted at the main gate. They 
were cut to pieces. A personal attendant tried to obstruct their 
passage, but he too was shot dead by Dhian Singh. Hearing the 
sound of gun fire, Cbet Singh hid himslf in a Kha\»&b-gih (secret 
chamber), but was found out and dragged before the Mahar&ja and a 
dagger plunged into his heart by the Dogra Prime Minister, and inspite 
of the pathetic entreaties of himself and Kharak Singh to spare his 
life, stabbed continuously till he died. The Mahar&jft was taken into 
custody and confined in his own palace inside the Lihori gate. Nau 
Nihil Singh took over the control (at the age of eighteen and a half), 
though Kharak Singh still remained the titular head of state and all 
important papers needed his assent and bore his signatures. It is on 
record that especially in regard to economy and general management, 
the two differed strongly, but there is no evidence to infer that the 
Prince went out of the way either to insult or over-rule the final deci- 
sion of the King solong as he lived. It is Maharaji Kharak Singh who, 
inspile of the reseivations of his son and the principal courtiers not 
to permit the return passage of the British from Kfibul through the 
Panjib, ordered that whatever the expense to the state "their alliance 
admitted of such expense".* This was eleven days after Nau Nihil 
Singh took over the administration. $ 

Almost all European writers are unanimous in their views that 
had Nau Nihil Singh, instead of his father, assumed power after 
Ranjit Singh, the Sikh state would have instead of disintegrating seen 
new heights of glory and "he (Nau Nibil Singh) would have found an 


• PanjAb Akhblr, Oct 19-20, 1839 

1 On July, 15, 1840, the Kanwar attended on the Mabfrl jl, presented him Rs. 
1100/-& asked about bis health. (Panjlb intelligence, July 1840). 
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ample field for his ambition in Sind, in Afghanistan, and beyond the 
Hindukush, and he might, perhaps, at last have boasted that the 
inroads of Mahmud (of Ghazni) and of Taimur had been fully aven- 
ged by the aroused peasants of India. ”f This is so, because Nau 
Nihal Singh, the apple of Ranjit’s eye, in whose hands the Mah£r&ja 
himself trusted the Sikh empjre would become the pride of all Asia, 
was extremely popular with the army, “for he had been a soldier 
from his boyhood, was of brave and indomintable spirit, united at 
the same time to great caution, discretion and forethought”.!: 
However, why the old lion didnot choose him as a successor is 
another mystery and adds one more lost opportunity to the “might 
have beens” of Sikh history. 

Though he was put in authority through the active help of Dhian 
Singh, Naunihai Singh distrusted his benefactor’s bonafieds. He 
therefore so balanced his Cabinet of six (consisting of Dhian Singh, 
Faqir Aziz-ud-din, Jamadar Khushal Singh, Bhai Ram Singh, Lahna 
Singh Majithia, and Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia) that no particular 
faction would have ascendancy over the othei. He attended the 
military parades regularly in order to bring him closer to the soldiery 
who amply responded to his love for them. His features and dis- 
position bore a striking resemblance to those of his illustrious 
grandfather and this endeared him also to the people at large. RSjd 
Gulab Singh bad not paid the revenues of the state for some time. 
An expedition was sent out against him and the arrears realised. 
Cantoments were established ringing the Raja of Jammu's territories 
at Siilkot, Mandi, Kangra and Poonchh. He humbled the Raja of 
Mandi who had raised the standard of revolt and took him prisoner. 
The British Govt, was asked to replace Capt. Wade as political 
agent at Lahore, as he was indulging in court intrigues, playing one 
party against the other . He was soon recalled and his place taken 
over by Mr. Clerk. The Governor-Oeneral also tried to avail of this 
consfused state of affairs and, on the pretext of congratulating Kharak 
Singh on bis assumption of power, tried to extract a promise that the 
British troops under Lord Keane returning from Ghazni might be 
allowed passage through the Panjab, which concession Ranjit bad 
earlier refused to countenance. The concession was given but a 


t CunniDgham:History of the Sikbs, P. 209. 

| M’gregor, History of the Sikbs, part II, p. 5. 
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difficult route via D.I. Khan was suggested, avoiding Lahore, and 
taking a firm promise that never would the British troops cross the 
territories of the Sikh Kingdom again. The Governor-General 
resented this condition, but had to agree to it. 

Meantime, Kharak Singh languished in his confinement, entrus- 
ted to the care of quacks, who the more they tried to cure his 
mysterious malady, the worse his situation became.f It is said, Dhian 
Singh held them in his trust and they ministered slow poison to the 
King-emperorf which resulted in his death nine months later (Nov. 5, 
1840) at the age of thirty-eight. So much were the ears of the son 
poisoned by the stories circulated about the vile curses Kharak Singh 
was said to be showering upon him, that as time passed,Naunihal 
Singh visited his father but rarely, and then too bitter quarrels 
ensued between the two in which insults and abuse were freely 
traded. A day before his demise, Kharak Singh received his son 
(some say this was Naunihal’s only visit to his ailing father) but 
it made no difference to the attitude of each to the other. Both came 
out of it more bruised in spirit and soul. When Kharak Siogh died, 
Naunihal Singh heard the news on his hunting ground nearby 
through the booming of guns announcing the royal death, and he 
became the dc-jure monarch of the state. “But the same day that 
dazzled him with a crown also deprived him of life.” 

After Maharaja Kharak Singh's cremation was over the same 
day, (with two of his ranis and eleven of his maids performing Sati 
along with him), * Kanwar Naunihal Singh accompanied by Mifin 
Udham Singh, son of Raja Gulab Singh, started out on his return 
journey to the fort, on foot, followed by courtiers and other distin- 
guished mourners. Naunihal, visibly shaken with grief, was holding 
the hands of Mian Udham Singh. As they entered the Roshni gate, 
the beam-stones and tiles of the archway suddenly crashed upon 
their heads. Udham Singh died on the spot, but Naunihal Singh was 
still breathing when he was extracted out of the debris, though his 


t Carmychael Smyth says small doses of white lead, SafedS Kaskaree, were minis- 
tered to him in wine. (Reigning Family of LShore, P. 33). 

• This was done according to eye-witness European accounts under compulsion. 
The junior (Hindu) RSnis refused to mount the funeral pyre, but were literally 
dragged to it under orders of Dhian Singh. When asked to bless the new Maba- 
r*j*. they instead cursed him and Dhian Singh for this gruesome treatment meted 

out to them. 
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head had sustained some injury and his left arm was fractured. He 
was immediately put in a palanquin (how and from where it appeared 
suddenly is still a mystery) and carried to the fort, escorted personally 
by the Prime Minister. He asked for water, but according to Smyth, 
it was refused. The earlier head injury was minor (equal incircura- 
ference to a rupee), but when the door was opened and his death 
finally announced, the floor was splattered with blood ! All European 
eye-witness accounts like those of Gardner and Smyth make it 
obvious that the Dogra Prime Minister was responsible for this 
heinous crime (though Dr. Honiberger says "the crime might have 
been committed by the supporters of Kharak Singh and Chet Singh, 
but who these supporters were after the death of both, we are not 
told). Says Cunningham, "It is not positively known that the RSjasof 
Jammu thus designed to remove Nau Nihil Singh, but it is difficult 
to acquit them of crime, and it is certain that they were capable of 
it.” According to Latif, Sardar Lahni Singh Majithia attempted 
to follow the palanquin, but Dhian Singh stopped him. Other 
Sard&rs also tried to follow, but were prevented by the Prime 
Minister from entering the fort, the gates of which were at once 
closed. "In vain did Maharani Chand Kaur beat her head against 
the gates, but was not allowed to see her beloved and only child.” 
Nor was his wife, N&naki, permitted to attend upon him. Some of 
the modern historians like Dr. Hari Rim Gupta have tried to absolve 
the Dogra chief by attributing this tragic happenning to an accident, 
as perhaps, according to them, to the booming of guns on that day, 
the old archway may have been shaken to the foundations ! But 
that it should fall only on Naunib&l Singh who was the first to pass 
though it seems to indicate that even this accident had the prevision 
to plan its occurrence to the right person at the right time ! To the 
question that if it is was planned by Dbian Singh, why he should 
have sacrificed the life of his dear nephew alongwith Naunibdl Singh, 
the answer is that according to the protocol, it was never imagined 
(nor could it be so organised) that the two would walk back together. 
To attribute the accident to the curses of the Satis is to make aucb 
major events of history dependent upon superstitions. Dr. Gupta 
himself in the illuminating introduction to bis well- edited newsletters, 
“ Punjab on the eye of the first Sikh War ”, emphasises the DogrS 
family's conspiracy to usurp the Sikh throne. Says he:- "The 
perusal of these news-letters discloses a well laid-out plot to seize the 
Sikh empire, on the part of the Jammu rajas, in particular hy Rflji 
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Gulab Singh. During the later years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's 
rule, Raja Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister, had almost become a 
dictator. He was not prepared to stand any reduction in his powers 
and wished to rule as the sole master”... He supports Sir Lepal 
Griffin in bis assertion that “Dhian Singh had a still dearer ambition 
than this. His eldest son, Hira Singh, had been brought up like the 
the Maharaja’s (Ranjit Singh’s) own child, and as such was regarded 
by the Khals£ army. Was it then too bold an ambition to hope that 
some day he might rule the Panjab as king, with Dhian Singh, his 
father, as his chief adviser”. In fact, according to Cunningham, 
"Maharani Chand Kaur expressed a wish to formally adopt Hira Singh 
as her son and thus add to his claim for the throne.” If most of the 
important courtiers who were too terrified to speak the truth kept 
silent, it only proves the guilt of the Dogra chief. Otherwise, they 
would have spoken in defence of their chief,who was being accused 
by one and all of this deliberate murder, of not one but two Kings in 
little less than one and a half years. The statement of only one 
courtier, Diwan Rattan Chand, that the prince’s brain was crushed, 
makes it all the more suspicious, as the others didnot speak out at all. 
Dr. Honiberger was an employee of the state and had everything to 
gain by pleasing his new master than those never to return by saying 
that “there was no hope” of recovery of Naunihai Singh. If Dhian 
Singh had nothing to hide, why did he not allow in anyone, not even 
the prince’s mother and wife, except a few chosen hillmen, his aides, 
himself and two of his own confidants. According to Gardner, they 
battered the young prince to death. This may be true, “for two of 
them who knew too much about it were murdered, the other two 
fled to the British India and one was never heard of again.” 

According to Mohd Latif, “two hours before the Sardars who 
had waited at the gates outside were informed that there was no 
reason to apprehend danger; that the prince would in all likelihood 
shortly recover, as he had received but a slight wound, which having 
caused a severe shock to the brain, had rendered him unconscious for 
the time being, that he required a short repose, and his rest should 
not be disturbed.” 

Two hours later, Chand Kaur was informed that his son was 
dead. But if she wanted to occupy the throne herself, Dhian 
Stngh would render every assistance, provided she followed what 
she. was instructed by him to do. She was not to announce the 
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death of her son nor mourn her loss publicly or make any fuss about 
it. And so the death of this promising and youthful monarch on 
whom the whole Khalsi had pinned their hopes, was kept a closely- 
guarded secret for three days. 

In the interval, Prince Sher Singh was invited by the Prime 
Minister to hasten to the capital. It is only after he arrived that 
the death of the illustrious Prince was announced. He was cremated 
close to the spot where bis grandsire had been consigned to the 
flames. Two of his young handsome widows burnt themselves alive 
with him. And thus the dream ended like a dream. 

And now Dhian Singh showed himself in his true colours. He 
refused to honour his word to Rani Chand Kaur. His suspicion was 
that the MahSrani’s faction and that of the SandhSuwalias were not 
favourably disposed towards him. “She is a woman after all,” he 
pleaded with the Sardars and they heartily agreed. A woman is a 
woman after all, even to the sons of Gobind who had raised woman* 
hood aloog with men to new heights of dignity and power. But she 
proved too shrewd for the wily Prime Minister. She summoned 
Sardar Attar Singh Sandhanwalia from Hardwar and won over the 
affection of the Hindus through liberal charities to the Brahmins. Sho 
also let it be known that the wife of Nau-Nihal, Rani Gilwalan (or 
Sahib Kaur) was pregnant and that she would act only as the regent 
if a male issue was born to her. But if it was a female, she would 
accept Kanwar Sher Singh, the nominee of Dhian Singh, as the mon- 
arch. Meanwhile, he should agree to work as the Vice-President of the 
Council of Regency, and so, by common consent, Rani Chand Kaur 
became Regent to the Prince (?) yet to be born with a Council of four 
to govern the State. Those included in the Council were: R3ja Dbiao 
Singh, Attar Singh Sandhanwalia, Gurmukh Singh Giani, Sardar 
Lehni Singh Majithia and Diwln Dina Nath. But the internal 
frictions were so acute that the Council could hardly function in 
harmony even for a month. Kanwar Sher Singh retired to his Jtgir 


• And yet, Mohd Latif disbelieves any plot and asserts that it was a sort of a divine 
vengeance visiting on this “monstrous” Prince. What monsterities had been com- 
mitted by one who died at the age of 20, crowned with glory as a warrior, Governor 
and later as the administrator of the r«j are however left unstated. Possibly, the 
fact ,ha> he headed the armies which conquered Kabul or ruled over the Muslim 
Fathinland successfully is too much to stomach even for a historian like Moham- 
mad Latif I 
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at BatSla, and Dhian Singh took leave of absence to live in Jammu. It 
was, however, so organised by the Dogra brothers that while R3ja 
Gulab Singh and Hira Singh offered full support to the Maha- 
rflni’s cause, Dhian Singh and Suchet Singh played on the side of 
Sher Singh, whom the forces also liked as a brilliant warrior and 
administrator. Dhian Singh during bis leave of absence was keeping 
himself fully posted with the happenings in the capital, and the 
confusion prevailing there. Hardly a month had passed that he in* 
vited Kanwar Sher Singh, from Mukerian to Lahore) where he was 
also to join him. Sber Singh came with 300 horsemen and halted at 
the ShSlimar gardens, their appointed rendezvous. But Dhian Singh 
didnot turn up. Sher Singh’s confidants whispered into his ears that 
Dhian Singh was only making use of the prince and that his real 
sympathies lay with his son, Hira Singh, and brother, Gulab Singh, 
who had openly sided with Maharani. Convinced of this, Sher Singh 
tried to negotiate through his aide, Jawala Singh, directly with the 
Khfllsa army, which bad of late assumed a decisive role in view of the 
confused and shiftiog loyalties of the rulers and the courtiers. When 
they who are charged with ruling the destinies of nations make their 
state a market-place of low intrigue, sycophancy, and change of 
colours to promote nothing but self-interest, no one can accuse a 
disciplined force like the army to plunge into the arena of politics, 
howsoever disastrous this course and how much worse its 
consequences. 

Every party that came to power promised inams and better salary 
to the soldiers. The power of every kind of state ultimately rests on 
force. Hence, it was natural that the decisive role in a period of 
transition and confusion should also turn their heads. They elected 
their own Panches (like any trade union of the present times) to 
negotiate terms with every faction bidding for power. What is worse, 
the officers were kept out of the elective posts. The Kh&ls&, when 
they were also suitably trained and armed, couldnot resist the temp- 
tation of having a free play for their democratic propensities infused 
in their minds and hearts by the Guru. Democracy (a highly 
disciplined way of collective assertion) was for a time abused and 
degenerated into anarchy and free-for-all. When, however, the times 
are suqh, even angels turn into monsters. There is no choice left for 
them if they want to survive. 
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Kanwar Sher Singh met the Panches at Budhu-Kfi-Avii * outside 
Lahore. The Panches welcomed the move. The soldiers were promised 
increased salaries. Meanwhile, those in power didnot lag behind^tnd the 
forces guarding the city of Lahore and the fort were flooded with indms. 
According to Sita Ram Kohli, ( Sunset of the Sikh Empire, P. 36), the 
Rani sent Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia post-haste to Ludhiana to meet 
the Governor-General’s Agent, Mr. Clerk, and promised Kashmir or 
one fourth of Panjab’s revenues to the British for speedy help. The 
army, however, joined Kanwar Sher Singh in large numbers and with 
a force of 70,000 and 200 guns, he attacked the city, on Jan 14, 1841, 
at sundown. Before the night was over, Sher Singh had established 
his control over Lahore. Gen. Ventura, with his force of 6500, took 
no time to pledge his allegiance, so did Col. Dhaunkal Singh and 
other officers and well-known warriors. Gulab Singh distributed 
about Rs. 2 lakhs to the forces inside the fort and on an oath on the 
Quran or Gaogiijali, Muslim and Hindu battalions were by him bound 
to his command. Unless he would so wish, the gates of the fort had 
not to be opened to the forces of Sher Singh and the soldiers would 
fight to the bitter end. Firing was resorted to from the ramparts of 
the fort, but a wall of the fort was breached by the surrounding force, 
though inside the fort they met with much resistance, resulting in 
large-scale bloodshed. f To avoid further carnage, Maharani 
Cband Kaur sued for peace and agreed to vacate the fort alongwith 


* The place it sanctified by the story connected with Guru Arjun having blessed 
the brick-kiln (Avg) of Bhii Budhu, his devotee, who was suffering loss in business 
on account of incessant rains. But on a faqir, who had been refused food at his 
house, cursing him at the same time, the Guru too had to retract his blessings say- 
ing "your profits would remain, but the bricks will not be baked. Such is the 
power of the poor in the house of God”. In 1939, the Sikh National college was 
built on this site. 

t Why the Sikh soldiers deserted the cause of Rini Chand Kaur was not only that 
she was a woman, but also because of Gulib Singh having espoused her cause, and 
also because of the widespread rumours that like Kharak Singh, she had promised 
Kashmir aod 3/8ths of the state-revenues to the British for their help which she 
was seeking to keep herself in power. Sher Singh had a much cleaner record. He 
bad fought Sayyad Ahmad Brelvj and finally annihilated his forces As successful 
Governor of Kashmir (when his forces bad marched on Ladikh and occupied it), he 
was very popular with the forces at the young age of 33. From being a Franco- 
phile, he had now become an Anglophile in his habits, and was therefore accept- 
able to the English as well. His intelligence was favourably commented upon by 
Lord Auckland's sister. 
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Gulab Singh, Hira Singh and the Sandhianwalias, and Kanwar Sher 
Singh agreed to grant safe and unmolested passage, without search 
of any kind, to the Maharani. He offered a jigir worth Rs. 9 lakhs to 
her and agreed also to grant pardon to the civilian members and 
soldiers of her faction. The jagir was, however, asked for in the vici- 
nity of Jammu, for Raj5 Gulab Singh was to manage its affairs (!) 
When Gulab Singh vacated the fort and left for Jammu, he took 
alongwith him about Rs. 80 lakhs worth of cash, gold and jewels from 
the state treasury, conveyed in 16 bullock carts and 500 horses on the 
pretext that these were the Rani’s personal effects left in his 
custody ! f Sardars Attar Singh and Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia fled 
to British territory, and Lehna Singh was taken into custody. Sher 
Singh treated Chand Kaur with great courtesy and she also received 
him with affection and esteem. Koh-i-Nur was presented to him by 
Missar Beli Ram in her presence. 

Meantime, Dhian Singh also arrived on the scene and expressed 
great jubilation over the outcome. The Maharaja ascended the 
throne on Jan. 27, 1841, with Dhian Singh as his Prime Minister. 
The officers of the army got a pay-raise of Rs. 10 to 15 per month. 
The soldiers also received the monthly increase of Rs. 2 /- which cost 
the treasury about a crore of rupees.^ Six months later, hearing 


t According to Sir Lepal Griffin i: is with this money that Gulab Singh later pur- 
chased Kashmir from the British in 1846. Sardlr K. M. Pannikar, in his Founding 
of the Kashmir slate confirms that the 16 bullock-carts contained silver & gold 
coins and the 500 horsemen each had a bagful of gold mohurs with him. 

t It is said by several historians that they became so insolent that they took law 
into their own hands, indulged in loot and killed some of their accoun- 
tants (for misappropriation of their wages) and their officers (for bad 
manners or pro-English proclivities) ! They would leave station without per- 
mission. They wanted their officers also to be changed according to their wishes. 
Some of the Brahmin Sikh high officials, notably Gen. Tej Singh and his uode 
KhusMl Singh, were so afraid that they got voluntarily confined to their homes. 
Sardars Lehni Singh Majithii, who sided with the Rini, suffered a similar humilia- 
tion. They killed several European officers of the Khilsi army, including Gen. 
Foulkes and Major Ford. Some of them had to be specially protected, including 
Gen. Ventura. Avitabile wanted to go back to Europe. The Governor of Kashmir, 
Mihan Singh, was murdered, so also SobhX Singh, commander of the Gobindgarh 
fort at Amritsar. But this phase was soon over, and the Panches enforced strict 
discipline in their ranks and severely punished any breach of it. 
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of the reports of an expedition of the ruler of B&ltistfin against 
Ladakh, a part of the Sikh kingdom, Sher Singh sent out a large force 
of 13000 under the command of notable Generals like Meehan Singh, 
Zorawar Singh, Dhian Singh and Gulab Singh who not only defeated 
Ahmad Shah, the ruler of Baitistan, but marched right upto Lhasa, 
the capital of Tibet, besides capturiog little Tibet, Rohtaku, Garu, 
the Mansarovar lake and the source of Indus and Satluj. A treaty 
was signed, however, with Tibet & China & the Sikh forces withdrew 
from Lhasa.* 

After a while, Sher Singh, intent on burying the internal schism 
for all times, sent word to the MabSr&ni through the venerable Baba 
Bikram Singh Bedi that he was willing to marry her. But, she res- 
ponded that it was too early after the death of her husband and son 
to enter into a wedlock and that some time should be allowed to 
lapse. The Maharaja appreciated her feelings. Later, a date was 
fixed for the marriage but a week before the appointed date, Gulab 
Singh worked so cleverly on the fears of her brother, Chanda Singh 
Kanaihya of Fatehgarh, that he came running to his sister to implore 
her to desist from this course which, he said, the Maharaja was 
adopting to finish her off. Gulab Singh was mortally afraid that if 
this union fructified, he would be asked to surrender both the Rani’s 
j&gir and the vast treasures he had cornered in her name. The Rini 
succumbed to the pressure of her brother and refused to solemnise the 
marriage. She also left the fort, on his advice, and went to stay in a 
separate harell in the city. 

This advice had also come from Gulab Singh who wanted to 
separate the two, so that there may be no further scope for the 


* Extracts from the treaty signed between the Stkh kingdom and its officials and the 
plenipotentiaries of China and Tibet in Asuj of Samvat 1899 (1842 A.D.) may be 
of interest to the reader 

'‘Now that in the presence of Cod, the ill feeling created by war has been ftilly 
removed from the hearts and no complaints now remain (on either side), there will 
be never on any account io future while the world lasts, any deviation even by the 
hair’s breadth or any breach in the alliance, friendship and unity between the King 
of the world (Sher Singh) Shri KhdsSjl Slhib, Sri Mablrljl Sihib Bahldur (Oullb 
Singh) and the Khgggn (emperor) of Chios and the Lima Guru Slhib of Lbltl. We 
shall remain in possession of ihe limits of the boundaries of Ladlkh and the neigh- 
bourhood subordinate to it, in accordance with the old customs and there shall be 
no transgression and no interference in the country beyond the old-established frontiers," etc. As 
Gulab Singh was fighting at behalf of the Sikh Kingdom, his name in the treaty seems to be a later 
interpolation. 
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Mahfirftjfi to influence the life of the Mabarini if she stayed within 
the fort. Telling her that it would be io her interest to remove all 
her old maid-servants, Gulab Singh got them replaced by four hill- 
women of his confidence and choice. They bad been heavily bribed 
by Dhian Singh to put an end to the Rani’s life as soon as the word 
was given to them. One day, Rani Chand Kaur complained of 
headache. The maids gave her a sherbet of sorts to drink. This was 
mixed with poison. After one or two sips, she could not bear its 
bitter taste any more, and went to bed. When she had begun to dose 
is her bed about midnight (June II, 1842), they badgered her head 
with a grindstone so often and so cruelly that her skull was crushed 
and she fell dead. To avoid any leakage of the principal perpetrators 
of this dastardly crime, instead of punishing them with death, Dhian 
Singh ordered that their tongues be cut off ! (According to Latif, they 
were put to death also later in the day). MahSrSja Sher Singh was 
out on tour and the news was conveyed to him, at Sialkot, five days 
later. No one benefitted more from this gruesome tragedy than did 
Gulftb Singh.* He appropriated the vast treasure if not also 
the Jdgir of the deceased. 

Now the British also tried to play their part. Their political agent 
at Ludhiinl, Mr. Clark, came twice to Amritsar and Lahore in 
February and April to prevail upon the MahgrSjS to accede to their 
wishes, and advised him to release Lahna Singh Sandhinwdlifi from 
prison and permit the other two SandbanwftliS chiefs Attar Singh 
and Ajit Singh, to return to the Panjab. The Maharaja carried out his 
wishes and made them his trusted counsellors. Their J&girs were resto- 
red. Their guns, forts, elephants and horses etc. worth about Rs. 40 
lakhs were also handed over to them by the Sikh kingdom. Both the 
British and the Sandbanwilias secured the guarantee of Baba Bikram 
Singh Bedi for their good behaviour. Ajit Singh laid down his 
sword at the Maharaja's feet in the open court and said with folded 


* According to Dr. Hari Ram GuptX. all the three - Sher Singh. Dhian Singh and 
Gulftb Singh— were accomplices to this murder, Sher Singh because of her intrigues 
against her, Dhiln Singh because of her proximity to his rivals, the Sandhlnwiliis, 
and Gulfb Singh because he wanted to appropriate her property. He is also of the 
opinion that the plot was master-minded by Dhiln Singh personally, that arsenic 
was given to her in a drink by the maids at his instance on June 12, and her skull 
was smashed with a grindstone by the maids. 

(Pan/46 on the Eve of First Sikh tFar, P. 39), 
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hands that unless the King himself would offer it hack to him, he 
would not wear it. The Maharaja, much moved by their show of 
loyalty and considering that after all they were the consin brothers 
of his father and served him loyally in high positions, placed his arms 
on his bead saying, “you are a part of our blood. We have nothing 
against you." 

Possibly, as Cunningham suggests (p. 231). the Maharaja also 
needed a counter-weight against the all-powerful Jammu rajas. Ajit 
Singh, therefore, became his boon companion. His opinions and 
those of the other Sandhanwalia Sardars were given preference over 
the others. This was too much for Dhian Singh to stomach. He, 
therefore, worked on them assiduously to rouse both their ambition 
and fears against the Maharaja who, he said, was planning their 
destruction. The SandhanwaliSs, Ajit Singh and his uncle Lehna 
Singh, were also simultaneously working on the credulous mind of 
the Maharaja that the grand Vizier was conspiring to assassinate him. 
The Maharaja who had seen three of his prodecessors — Kharak 
Singh, Nauniha! Singh and Chand Kaur-going to death at the Prime 
Minister’s hands could not but believe in it. In one of his weak mo- 
ments, finding him dead drunk, the Sandhanw alias got the warrants 
of Dhian Singh’s death signed by the Maharaja. 

The wily intriguers showed these warrants to Dhian Singh imme- 
diately thereafter, and enlisted his support to put an end to the Maha- 
raja’s life. On September 15, 1843, when the Maharaja was out to 
Shah Balawal, accompanied by only two persons, Diwan Dina 
Nath and his personal bodyguard, Ajit Singh and Lahna Singh 
showed up there at the head of 150 horse and 300 infantry. Ajit 
Singh induced the Maharaja to inspect a regiment he had newly raised 
and while making as if an offering of a new carabine to him, pulled 
the trigger and plunged several shots into the Maharaja’s manly 
chest. He later cut his head off with his own sword. His son, Kan- 
war Partap Singh, hardly 12, who was located in a garden nearby, 
fell at Lehna Singh’s feet, crying “Uncle, spare my life, I will be your 
slave. But the heartless ruffian cut the young handsome prince also 
to pieces. 

Now, they all proceeded along to meet Dhian Singb. They 
showed him two severed heads of Maharaja Sher Singh and Kanwar 
Partap Singh. The Prime Minister was numb with fear. They asked 
him to accompany them to the citadel of the fort to proclaim Daltp 
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Singh as the new King. As if to confabulate with him on some secret 
mission, Lahna Singh took Dhian Singh aside, thus separating him 
from his men. And without giving him a moment’s chance of escape 
or resistance, shot him dead. The arch-conspirator bad been caught 
in the coils of his own conspiracy. Nemesis had at last overtaken all 
his wily schemes. 

The news of the triple murder spread like wild fire. The soldiers* 
minds were roused to a new frenzy especially by Hira Singh, son of 
the deceased Prime Minister. He collected the troops at Budhu-KS* 
AvS. 

Both Generals Avitabiie and Court had promised him their 
support. So had Gen. Ventura. Before the Sardfirs and the panches 
of the army, he bared his chest and said : — “I’m now fatherless and 
alone. We have served the Kbals3 raj with utmost loyalty and 
risen to these positions by dint of our chivalry and sacrifice. But, 
this was not the reward we sought. Attar Singh Sandhanwaiii had 
been with the British lately and had offered them six annas in a 
rupee (3/8tbs) out of the Panjab revenues. Can you trust such a 
man ? I am now at your mercy. Either kill me or give me your 
support.” He offered an increase of Rs. 3/- for every soldier. Every 
one present there agreed to fight on his side. Hira Singh stormed 
the fort, and killed Leho3 Singh. Ajit Singh tried to escape but was 
captured and shot. Their headquarters at Raj3 SSnsi were raised to 
the ground. Missar Beli R3m, his brother R3m Kishan and Bbai 
Gurmukb Singh who were not friendly to the Dogras, were seized and 
placed in the custody of Sheikh Imam-ud-din who got them secretly 
murdered. 

Dalip Singh was proclaimed the Mah3r3j3 (Sept 1843) at the age 
of 5, with Raja Hira Singh, 25, becoming bis Prime Minister and R3ni 
Jindan, Dalip's mother, the Regeot.t However, it was Hir3 Singh 


t Rini Jindan (or Jind Kaur) was the daughter of Sardlr Man nil Singh Aulakh (of 
village Chachar(in the district of GujrlnwtUi), a Kumedln (commandant) incharge 
of the Mah&rljl’s kennels. Her beauty attracted her to Ranjit Singh to whom she 
was married according to Sikh rites, in 1835. All sorts of stories were given currency 
by her detractors, notabjy the British writers and political agents, who called her 
a concubine, a reputed wife, a dancing girl etc. of dissolute character, voluptuous 
and lusty whose professed lovers after Raojit Singh were identified as Suchet Singh, 
Rgi Kesari Singh, RijS LSI Singh and so on. As if by a conspiracy, every English 
historian (and following them some modern Hindu and Sikh scribes as well who 
like these juicy tell-tale stories like chopsticks) have called all of Ranjit Singh’s 
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who was all-powerful. And he was under the sinister influence of a 
Brahmin soothsayar, Pandit JallS, his tutor and guardian from an 
early age. Nothing moved which JallS did not approve. Such was 
his power that a saying became current : 

Upper Alii 

te heth Jalld 

i.e. “God above and JallS below (control the destinies of the nation).” 
HirS Singh had been a great favourite of Ranjit Singh. He was 
treated by the Mah&rSjS as his own son He was honoured with the 
title of R3j§ when he was only thirteen. Alongwith two holymen, 
Bhai Ram Singh and Gobind Ram, he alone was offered a chair in 
the presence of the MaharSja while his father, the Prime Minister, 
stood behind the throne, with joined palms. It is said, for a time 
Ranjit Singh would keep Rs. 500/- each night under the boy’s pillow 
to be distributed nest morning as charity. Hira Singh did not live 
with his wives who were at Jammu in the care of Gulab Singh, but 
offered separate land in Lahore to build his mansions. This place 
came to be known as Hira mandi (which in the British days became 
a favourite haunt of the dancing girls and still is). He was respected 
and loved by the soldiers due to these special favours. But, he lacked 
both will and experience and behaved like a reckless, spoilt child. 
He would make promises, but never keep them. When the soldiers 
became restive over any issue, he would assure them “he was the 
slave of the Kb&lsg,” that “he was a Sikh and had nothing to do with 
the Dogris,” but would do only what later bis own whim or Jallhfl's 
fancy or envy would dictate. 

F. N. Contd. 

sons illegiti ma te They are described as idiots, of weak intellect, drunkaids and 
sexual maniacs. “Kharak Singh, (legitimate or illegimate, by a wife or a slave 
girl) was of a weak intellect.*’ (Griffin, Ranjit Singh, 108), "Tlri Singh was purch- 
ased from a chintz-weaver and the other (Sher Singh) the ofT-spring of a slave-girl’* 
(Ibid. 107).’* "Tlrfl Singh was an idiot,’’ “Sher Singh was handsome, brave but 
stupid” (Ibid, 108). “Jindln was the reputed mother cf Dhulip Singh. A menial 
servant, named Gulu, was generally accepted as his father." (Ibid. 109). Cunnin- 
gham repeats these stories, all concoted by the jealous/er/ng/s and circulated by 
the rival parties in the Darfclr as it advanced their own selfish interests. The sons 
are all accepted by Ranjit Singh as his own. offered Jiglrs and highest positions of 
authority in the realm. They are also accepted by the British as legitimate heirs 
when they are in power. But, nothing is left to chance to denigrate them when 
either they are dead, or fallen from power, or no mpre wanted pr necessary. 
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Himself the product of the Maharaja's munificence and large* 
heartedness, he acted in a most vicious and cruel manner in respect 
of anyone who crossed his way, or whom he suspected of enmity or 
jealousy prompted him to remove out of the way. With family of 
Missar Beli Ram (whom he imprisoned but whom the army wanted 
released) he was especially cruel. He imposed fines of of Rs. 5 lakhs 
on Beli Ram and 10 lakhs on his old venerable father, Diwan Chand. 
He insulted and humiliated Jamadar Khush&l Singh till he died of a 
broken heart in mid-1844. Fond of sycophancy, he raised Imamuddin, 
murderer of Bb&i Gurmukh Singh and Missar Beli Rim, to the posi- 
tion of Governor of Ju 1 1 under- Doab and his father that of Kashmir. 
The Multan Governor, Sawan Mai, who was extremely popular 
among the Muslim peasantry and gentry alike, he tried to denigrate. 
His Jagir was nibbled at, and hostile elements roused and encouraged 
against him till he was assassinated. He pursued Prince Kashmiri 
Singh and Sardir Attar Singh Sandhinwalii who had to take refuge 
with Bhii Dir Singh, a highly- revered Sikh Saint across the Satluj. Bir 
Singh's haunt at Naurangibid was attacked with full force, calling it 
a refuge of traitors to the raj, and both the prince and Bhii Bir Singh 
were killed, alongwith several hundreds of their followers. The Sikh 
soldiers were filled with great remorse for killing so noble a soul and 
they became restless. Hira Singh offered them money to perform 
obsequies for the holy man and by treating them to rumours that as 
the British were planning to attack the Panjib, unity in the Sikh 
ranks was essential at that crucial moment. 

Shim Singh Att&riw&lfi, the noble patriot, was never consulted 
in anything. In fact, he was in mortal dread for his personal safety 
and Lahna Singh Mijithift was obliged to go on a pilgrimage. He 
assuaged their feeling for the moment, but never desisted from the 
course he had adopted of removing or making ineffectual through 
assassination, neglect or humiliation the Sikh SardSrs who had the 
good of the rfij at heart. 

Hirfl Singh was not content with the removal of almost all his 
rivals. His ambit.on was to take over the entire state. Eirly in 
1844, Gulfib Singh had suggested to him as much.* Asking his own 
estates to be enlarged so as to encompass Kashmir and Hazara, 


* fan jib on Evt of first Sikh War, Gupta, (p. 61). 
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Peshawar, D.I. Khan and Multan, besides Jammu and the salt -mines 
over which he already had firm control, he advised Hira Singh “to 
declare himself Maharaja of the Panjab, take Suchet Singh, his uncle, 
as Prime Minister, R3i Kesri Singh as the Commander-in-chief and 
Pandit Jalla as the manager of his estates at Jasrota and the town- 
duties of Lahore and Amritsar.*' 

According to Sir Lepei Griffin (who wrote his works after the 
British had occupied Panjab and transferred Kashmir to Gulab 
Singh) “there are perhaps no characters in Panjab history more 
repulsive than Rajas Dbyan Singh and Gulab Singh, their splendid 
talents and undoubted bravery only render more conspicuous their 
atrocious cruelty, their treachery, their avarice, and their unscrupu- 
lous ambition” But let it not be said that the son of the grand 
Vizier at any time lacked any of his father’s typical characteristics. 

Hira Singh ordered “that the property in the Tohakhana be sent 
in large quantities to Jammoo. The bill troops were gradually in- 
creased in Lahore. They were placed incharge of the magazine and 
the fort. So great was the suspicion of the army being dispersed all 
over the country and replaced at Lahore by the Dogra troops that 
the military Panchayais examined every little request of the Durbar 
with caution and circumspection and would not allow a single regi- 
ment to leave Lahore without being statisfied of its dire necessity. 
Muslims and Purbias were recuited while the Sikh officers were 
discharged on flimsy grounds. Hira Singh had ordered (Jan 10, 1844)- 
that “the affairs of Kashmir be managed by Gulab Singh alone, and 
Raji Gulab Singh saw to it that only half of the revenue of the 
valley went to Lahore and the other half to Jammu. But for the 
watchful eye of the Sikh army, Gilgit and Ladakh, Hazara and 
Multan also would have been transferred to him, as was his demand 
at this time, besides the extension of licence for the salt-mines upto 
the Indus. Raja Suchet Singh, his uncle, who developed differences 
with him and particularly with Jalla (whom the Sikhs hated like bell 
but couldnot dispense with) was charged with supporting or giving 
refuge to some of Hira Singh’s enemies including Beli Ram, Cbattar 
Singh Attariwala, Fateh Khan Ttwana etc. He came ultimately to 
Lahore on the advice of Gulab Singh to patch up differences. But 
Jalla through a horoscopic prediction convinced Hira Singh that this 
was a conspiracy to do him to death, of which Suchet Singh had no 
intention whatsoever. But be was attacked in bis place of bait and 
murdered. 
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As would be seen, the Dogra brothers' greatest enemy at the 
court was Pandit Jalla. He was also the greatest confidant of HirS. 
Singh. Jalla’s family was imprisoned and starved in a Jammu prison 
by Gulab Singh and later expelled. On their way to their new refuge, 
they were attacked and thirty of them killed by his force. With 
Hira Singh also the differences were growing not so much (as was 
advertised) over Gulab Singh’s inability or unwillingness to remit 
revenues regularly, but over the division of the estates of his late 
father (whose two sons other than Hira Singh were under the care 
of Gulab Singh) and of Suchet Singh (who being childless bad adopted 
Gulab Singh’s son as heir, bequetbing him all his properties. Thus, all 
these properties were intact coming to Gul3b Singh.t 

Some European writers, like Michael Smyth and Richmond, are 
of the opinion that inwardly Hira Singh and Gulab Singh had a joint 
plan and the differences were kept up in the open only to mislead the 
unwary. They quarrelled and then they made up soon thereafter. 
Gulab Singh encouraged the disaffected and unruly elements in the 
Sikh kingdom, and also negotiated peace with Hira Singh on their 
behalf as well as his own. But when he demanded the dismissal of 
Jalla, it was not acceptable to Hira Singh. 

Jalla had not only exasperated Gulab Singh, but also the entire 
populace and the army. The Maharani's brother, Jawahar Singh, he 
treated with contempt. He was rude and insolent in his behaviour 
to the tallest in the land and his pen would deprive the old veterans 
of their means of livelihood. But when he openly attacked the 
character of R5ni JindSn, she appealed to tbe army Panches to 
save her honour from the two wretches. The Panches were inflamed 
on hearing this and assured her full support. But before they could 
strike, Hira Singh invited Gulab Singh to help him out of this 
critical situation. He despatched a force of 700 Dogra soldiers to 
attack the Sikh army in defence of Hira Singh. This the 
KhSlsS couldnot bear and decided to capture both Hira Singh And 
Jalla. Sensing danger, they tried to flee to Jammu but were overtaken 
and killed. JanShar Singh, the brother of tbe Mabar&ni, was appoin- 
ted Prime Minister and Lai Singh, her favourite courtier (some say 
her paramour), his principal adviser. 

Taking advantage of the confusion prevailing at the Sikh Court, 
Gulab Singh, the Dogra Governor of Jammu, tried to declare bis 
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independence. The Sikh forces, therefore, marched upon him. 
Gul&b Singh surrendered without a fight, paid four lakhs as a tribute 
and looted it, as the satisfied army was marching back to Lahore. 
The troops returned and severely punished the DogrS forces. This 
time, Gulab Singh promised to pay a tribute of 35 lakhs (5 lakhs 
only in cash), protested his loyalty in most abject terms, offering 
even his sword and shield to the Khalsa and accompanying them to 
L&hore. Here, he was suspected of murdering LSI Singh and impri- 
soned. But, he secured his release on a promise to pay 68 lakhs as 
fine (Rs. 27 lakhs in cash, and the rest, like usual, to remain a mere 
promise). The moment be was back to Jammu, he again started 
negotiations with the British and inciting the tribals and others to 
rebel against the Sikh Kingdom. 

In the meantime, Prince PeshawarS Singh had raised a standard 
of revolt first at Sialkot and then by seeking the help of the Afghans. 
He was. however, captured near Attock and murdered, though he had 
been ptomised safe escort to Lahore by Sardar Chattar Singh 
AttSriwala, whose daughter was engaged to Dalip Singh. 

The murder of PeshawSra Singh was laid by the troops at the 
door of the Maharini's brother, Jawahar Singh. 

Jawahar Singh had made himself thoroughly unpopular otherwise 
too, by bis vengeful behaviour, insolence and his reputed moves 
either to flee to the British territory alongwith the young Maharaja 
or to write to the British to take the Punjab under their protection. 
He was invited, on Sept 21, 1845, to answer these charges before the 
panches of the army. Mortally afraid, he took the young Mab2r2j& 
alongwith him on an elephant. He was asked to relieve himself of 
the royal cargo. He tried to plead his case, but in vaio. A party 
of soldiers advaoced and put the Vizier to death by a discharge of 
mnsketry. This naturally made the Rftni furious and it is said she 
vowed vengeaoce on the army. For a time, no one came forward to 
accept the high office of Prime Minister. Strangely enough, Gulib 
Singh was invited to take it up, inspite of what inequities he had 
committed before, but he declined the honour. For some time, the 
Queen Mother attended the court herself. Ultimately early in Nov. 
1845, Rajft Lil Singh was nominated Prime Minister and Tej Singh 
was confirmed as the Commander-in-chief. The course downhill 
was now complete. 
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So much has been written both by the British and Sikh histo- 
rians on the causes of the Anglo-Sikh wars | that one is constrained 
to believe that the British provoked the war, and the Sikhs hit back 
in self-defence. We have already referred to the military moves of 
the British authorities even on the eve of the Amritsar Treaty (1809), 
that if the Maharaja would not accede to limit his empire to the 
Satluj, he may be challenged to a war. We have also alluded to 
such reports and messages exchanged between the British agents at 
Ludhiana and the Governor-General on the eve of Ranjit’s death 
and even before, which leaves no one in doubt that the British 
were only waiting for a suitable opportunity to attack the Panjab 
physically, or by creating or helping to create disaffection and 
anarchy in order to place a convenient monarch on the throne of 

t Notable documentations in this behalf are those of Dr GandS Singh in his 
" Correspondence Relating to the Anglo-Sikh Wars”, Dr. Hari Ram Gupta's "Panjib 
on tha eve of the first Sikh war” Cunningham’s “History of the Sikhs", an eye-wit- 
ness account of the first Sikh war and several others. Correspondence between the 
British agents at Ludhilnl and the Governor General has been throwo open to the 
public and can be studied at the Govt, of India Archives in New Delhi or tha India 
office, London, the British Museum, the Record office at Lfhore and the Panjib 
Archives at PatillK. Several Memoirs (like those of Alexander Gardner and Car- 
michael Smyth) biographies (such as those of Henry Lawrence, Major Broadfoot, 
Viscount Gough, Lord Hardinge and Lord Ellenborough) and the reports published 
in the Calcutta Review, Panjftb Akhbir. and the British Press in those days leave 
no one in doubt as to the British haviog provoked the war and attacked first. 
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the Panjab. Sayyad Ahmed Brelvi’s major recruitment for a Jehad 
(holy war) against the Sikh rule^came from the British territories with- 
out their trying in any way to thwart the fanaticism of these Muslim 
“holy warriors” against their ally and friend who never took advan- 
tage of their weakness at any time (as for instance at the time of 
their initial reverses during the Anglo-Nepalese war (1816-18) or 
when, in the first Burma war,tbeir immense losses led to the fall of 
their prestige). Ranjit ignored the appeal of Bhonsle for help in 
1820. He didnot consent to form an alliance against them with 
Nepal in 1834. He helped them actively in their designs on 
Afghanistan and did nothing to frustrate their attempts for the 
annexation of Sind and Baluchistan which by the treaty of Amritsar, 
the Sikhs had every right to claim or conquer. They never harboured 
or encouraged any force inimical to the British interests and in the 
event of a European incursion through the Panjab, the Sikhs had 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of halting the advance, with 
their own might and resources. At no time during the pendency 
of the Amritsar treaty did Ranjit Singh or any of his successors 
give any cause to the British for its non-compliance, inspitc of 
the British having occupied Ferozepur,* and confiscated Raji Suchet 
Singh’s treasures after his death (which the Lahore Darbar legitimately 
claimed as its own). | Above all, they tried to deny facilities on the 


* Before 1835, the over-all sovereignty of Ranjit Singh was recognised over Feroze- 
pur, only 40 miles away from Lahore across the Satluj. But the British needed it 
from the military point of view and so they occupied it in 1835 upon the death of 
SardSrni Lachhman Kaur, the nominal ruler, dying issueless, and converted it into 
a military station in 1838, while the MahSrajS was still alive, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of malting it an assembling point for the British army which was to march on 
KhurlsSn. But later it was used against the Sikhs. 

t The treasure Suchet Singh left behind at Ferozepur was estimated at Rs. IS lakhs. 
It was secretly deposited by him at this place for the purpose of offering it to the 
British as a loan during the Afghan war. Money had been raised from the Cis- 
Satluj Sikh states by the British for the same purpose and Suchet Singh did not want 
to be left behind. HirS Singh, then Prime Minister, claimed this money for the 
Sikh Durbir, protesting that it belonged to one of their subjects, dying issueless, 
and secondly that as he died as a rebel against his sovereign, his assets should 
accrue to the Sikh state, the more so when no one else claimed them in the British 
territories. But, the British wanted the Panjdb rij to plead their case in a British 
court or that both Raj&s Cul9b Singh and HirS Singh should write to the British 
Govt, disclaiming any right to it as heirs. But, both Gulsb Singh and Suchet Singh's 
widow, who had adopted the sob of Gulsb Singh. Mian Phing. did not agree for 
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ground to the agents of the Sikh raj to patrol and collect revenues 
from their territories across the Satluj, which by treaty-rights they 
were obligated to do. It is true that it was stipulated in the Treaty of 
Amritsar that “the raja will never maintain in the territory occupied 
by him and his dependents on the left bank of the river Satluj (i.e. 
the British side) more troops than are necessary for the internal 
duties of that territory”, but his rights to the administration of these 
areas were duly recognised. Ultimately, this is what was challenged 
by the British and a war ensued. 

It is not wholly true that the Sikh forces had become 
unmanagable and the rulers in their own interest plunged them into 
a mortal combat with a powerful enemy inorder to break their back 
and to secure their personal interests through a prior arrangement with 
the British. It is no doubt true that the Khalssi army had become 
all-powerful. They suspected the pretentions of their rulers. The 
Panchayats could over-rule their officers. They had come to consider 
themselves as the Sarbat KhalsH, or the repository of power of that 
mystic entity called the Sikh Commonwealth, and issued orders under 
its own seal-Akal Sahai-(God be our refuge), though the British refused 
to acknowledge such communications. But according to all available 
evidence (mostly European) they were actuated by nothing but patriotic 
motives and were a highly organised and disciplined force, and not a 
rabble out on a rampage. They would enforce their command on their 
own ranks with much more severity than on the others.* They were 


F. N. Contd. 

good reason, and this money was later adjusted against the price agreed to be paid 
by GulAb Singh for the acquisition of Kashmir after (he first Sikh War. Suchct 
Singh's total assets after his death were of the value of 2 crorcs. 

• "The soldiery began to talk of themselves as Ptinth KhUhagi (ji) (or as the Sarbat 
Khdhd, the body of the elect). But inspite of their having finished oITJawAhar 
Singh, made captive the formidable chief of Jammu (GulAb Singh), reduced to 
submission the powerful Governor of MultAn, put down the rebellion of one 
recognised as the brother of the MahSrAjB (Peshawar* Singh), and contrived to 
keep the famed Afghans in check at Peshawar and along the frontier, they were 
satisfied with Rani JindAn holding regular court, and reposed confidence in the 
integrity of the chief accountant, DinA •Nttb, the paymaster Bhagat Ram and 
Nuruddin. Raja Lai Singh was nominated Prime Minister and Tcj Singh confir- 
med as the Commander-in-chief'' (Cunningham pp. 245-48) with their approval. 
This shows that the troops realised the importance of the civilian authority. 
Sir Henry Hardinge wrote (Sept 30, 1845) to the authorities in London that "it 
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receiving twice the wages of the East India Company soldiers. (In 
fact, their emoluments were the envy of the soldiers of the East India 
Company and they mutinied at several places (as in Sind and Ferozc- 
pur) to secure the same benefits as were enjoyed by the Sikh soldiers. 

Were it not so, after the death of Ranjit Singh, when occasions 
were offered by the British and the Lahore Durbar for a decisive show- 
down, the army would not have held its hand. To cite a few instances: 
when on July 23, 1839, it was reported to Maharaja Kkarak Singh that 
Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan, had refused to sell any food- 
grains to the British officers (possibly these were being sold without his 
permission) a royal command (Aug. 19) was issued to him “not to raise 
any objection. ’ Maharaja Ranjit Singh had refused to allow passage to 
the British troops through his territory on their way to Kabul on a 
joint expedition, but one of his successors waived this injunction and 
permitted the British troops to pass through the territory of Panjab 
(avoiding Lahore however) on their way back, to save them both 
expense and hazards of a tortuous journey. Neither expense to the 
Sikh state was considered a sufficient ground (inspite of the protests 
of the treasury), nor the agitated mood of the court and the Sikh 
army, to rescind the orders. All the arrangements with the British 
were carried out both by the Lahore Durbar and the Sikhs army, in 
letter and spirit, of the Tripartite Treaty (1 838) on Afghanistan. 

When two years after the occupation of Kabul, the British envoy 
was murdered (Dec 23, 1841) and a punitive force was sought to be 
organised by the British to retrieve their prestige, the Sikhs under 
Maharaja Shcr Singh contributed 15000 troops (as against 6000 
stipulated) to force through the Khybcr Pass, In taking to a more 
hazardous and longer route for themselves and dividing the hostile 
Afghan forces into two and defeating them, for which I ord Ellcnbor- 
ough, Governor General (April 19, 1S42), instructed his agent at 
Lahore “to offer his congratulations on this occasion, so honourable 
to the Sikh arms.” 

But at the same time, the British were assembling a third army 
of reserve at Ferozepur “to keep the Sikhs in check.” On Oct 1841, 
the Calcutta newspapers published alarming reports about the British 

F. N, Contd. 

was a democratic revolution so successfully accomplished by the Sikh army” and 
“their chiefs would exert all their efforts to compel the British Govt, to fight them 
inorder to save their personal interests .” 
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plans to conquer the Panjab ‘‘inorder to restore peace and order” (in 
the independent Sikh kingdom !) While Gulab Singh was sent across 
the Indus by Maharaja Sher Singh to help the British army advanc- 
ing against Kabul, he was contacted by Henry Lawrence (Jan. 1842) 
and offered a consideration both for him and his brother, Raja Dhian 
Singh, the grand Vizier, ‘‘in return for their aid to conquer Panjab.” 
“We need such men as the RSjah and Gen. Avitabile, and should bind 
them to us by the only tie they recognise— self-interest.” “Any other 
Sirdftrs helping us cordially be (also) specially and separately treated 
for.” Apart from Kashmir, ‘‘even with additions”, Raja Goolab Singh 
“was to be assisted to get possession of the valley of Jallaldbad and 
Peshiwar (a Sikh territory !).”* Later on, secret confabulations also 
took place between the Poorbia General, Tej Singh and Sardar Lai 
Singh, the Vizier, to betray the cause of their state in return for ample 
rewards. 

Contacts were established with Gen. Ventura, early in 1843, and 
he therefore, “kept the British informed of the developments in his 
state.” He was always friendly with Sher Singh and according to 
Lord Ellenborough’s letter of May 11, 1843 it was “he who had 
advised Sher Singh to finish off Dhian Singh.” “The break up of the 
Panjab will probably begin with (this) murder.” On Oct 20, 1843, 
depending on his report, Lord Ellenborough wrote to Her Majesty 
the Queen of England that “the events at Lahore will bring first the 
plains and later the hills under our protection or control.” Messages 
were exchanged by Broadfoot with Diwan Moolraj of Multan to rebel. 

Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia was given asylum in the British territory 
and later the Maharaja (Sher Singh) persuaded to accept him back 
with results which soon became obvious. He assassinated him, his son 
and also his Prime Minister ! 

Writes Col. Hogh Cook : — 

“The British had watched the development in the Panjab with 
considerable misgivings, particularly after the Sikhs had made an 

• Biography of Henry Lawrence by Sir Herbert Edwards (pp. 326-27) as quoted io 
Private correspondence Relating to the Anglo-Sikh Wars. GulSb Singh’s agent, 
Sbeo Dutt, met Maj. Broadfoot in Aug 1845 and assured him that his master 
Would "cause the hilltnen to revolt against the Sikhs and submit to the British and 
if so desired he could assemble 40,000 troops from the hills.” (SC 25, Oct 1S45, 
Maj. Broadfoot to Currie). 
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incursion into Tibet in 1841, which showed the aggressive spirit of the 
KhalsS. Lord Ellenborough, the Governor General, was convinced 
that war was bound to come. When the British invaded and annexed 
Sind in 1843, there was more fuel for anti-British sentiments, since 
the Sikhs themselves had ambitions in that direction.” But the writer 
has integrity enough to observe that the Sikhs, “for want of a united 
leadership,” didnot open a second front either at the time of the 
British invasion of Sind in 1843 or a year later when the British were 
engaged in a war with the Mar&thas at Gwalior. However, the British 
were incensed and alarmed over the Sikh incursions into Tibet and 
had been convinced even at the highest level that the war with them 
was inevitable ! 

Sir Henry Hardinge, the new Governor General, allowed a 
garrison (at Ferozepur) and at Ludhiana and Ambala, their strength 
was “virtually doubled” (1844). “He arranged for Maj. Broadfoot 
to establish supply-dumps at twenty-mile intervals between Meerut and 
Ferozepur. These measures didnot go unnoticed by the Sikhs. There 
must have been talk in messes of the prospect of invading the Panjab 
(and) relayed across the Satluj (to the Sikhs).” * 

While recognising the “good account of the Sikh Govt, (during 
the Afghan war) and the desirability “of maintaining its existence in 
the Panjab, the Duke of Wellington yet was anxious that ‘‘if we 
are to maintain our positions in Afghaaistan, we ought to have 
PesbSwar (a Sikh territory), the Khybcr Pass, Jallalabad and the 
passes between that post and Kabul.”! 

Later, when the British left Afghanistan after its conquest by the 
Allied forces, the Sikh Govt, was encouraged by Lord Ellenborough 
to occupy Jallaliibid “so that their strength at home is considerably 
reduced” and they fall an easy prey in the Panjab. “The State 
of Panjab is therefore under my foot,”* he claimed. But 
the Sikhs refused to take the bait, though His Lordship chose “to be 


• The Sikh Wars, by H. Cooke pp 21-22. 

t Letter to Lord Fitzgerald, London, April 6, 1842. It was suggested to Ranjit 
Singb as weil as to his successors that Peshawar be transferred to Dost Mohammad, 
then to Shlh Shuja, then again to Dost Mohd., then to Gulab Singh and. last, 
the British wanted to occupy it themselves as well to maintain their position in 
Afghffllsiln I 
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most courteous and liberal to both parties (at the Sikh Court) and to 
wait till I am called in." * 

Boats were ordered to be prepared at Bombay in 1844*45, to 
form a bridge on the Satluj for the crossing over of the British 
troops into the Sikh country. These were despatched to Ferozepur in 
the autumn of 1845. The troops in Sind were being equipped to march 
on Multan. Major Broadfoot who had succeeded as agent of the 
British for the Sikh affairs, has left no one in doubt through his own 
correspondence with the British authorities at this time that they 
were out for war on any pretext. Otherwise, there was no reason 
why he should have declared the Cis-Satluj possessions of the Panjab 
Govt, to be under British protection, equally with Patifila etc, and 
also to be liable to escheat on the death or deposition of Dalip Singh. 

These views were, however, not announced to the Sikh kingdom 
but this is how Maj. Broadfoot enforced these views first by the 
display of force in the affairs of the Sodhis of Anandpur and then by 
asking a small Sikh force which had gone across the Satluj to Kapura, 
a Panjab possession, to relieve the mounted police there, to re*cross 
the river. And as they hesitated, they were fired at. According to 
Cunningham, only the extreme patience and circumspection of the 
Sikh commandant saved the situation. In the summer of 1845, some 
Sikh horsemen from Mult&n crosssd into the undefined borderland of 
Sind, in pursuit of some marauders and the British troops were 
immediately put on alert. "Two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were 
placed under sequestration on the plea that criminals concealed in 
them bad not been surrendered." 

I 

But the Sikhs were not prepared for war. Nor according to M’gregor 
was Rani Jindan (though she is not free of blame). "Many of the 
Sikh Sardars diapproved and objected". According to Sir Henry 
Hardinge (Sept 30, 1845), "while they (the army) declared that they 
desired peace, there was a strong party clamouring for war." And who 
constituted this strong clamorous parly to go to battle with the British ? 
None others but "Lai Singh and Tej Singh (who) urged them on to 
war." And Gulab Singh, their faithful ally, was not to lag behind. All 


• Lord Ellenborough to the Duke of Wellington. Simla, Oct 18, 1842. While 
conveying through the Pan jib in April 1841 the family of Shlh Shujl. Broadfoot 
had picked up a fight with the escort provided by the Lahore Durblr. and 
while at Peshlwar called upon the Afghan population to rise and aid him against 
the troops of their Govt." (Cunningham: History of the Sikhs, P. 215). 
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the three, as has been said, were in league with the British and incited 
the troops for their own selfish reasons. And when the attack 
was launched, all the doubting and dissenting Sardars were “partiotic 
enough to join the KhaJsa.” 

It is said, Rani JindSn was equally (if not extusively) responsible 
for teaching her own army a lesson by provoking it to attack the Bri- 
tish. And this because she was unhinged by the murder of her lecherous 
and intriguing brother, JawShar Singb. Were it so, she would not 
have elicited the whole-hearted sympathy of the troops which she did. 
Lord Hardinge himself pays a tribute to “her spirit and energy," 
saying, “she appears before the troops and the public and has laid 
aside her debaucheries with her veil.” It is the intriguers at her court 
who led her on to a disastrous course, though her sense of judgement 
and quality of leadership cannot be appreciated on this account. * 

That the traitorous men had been bought over by the British before- 
hand does not, in any way, mitigate the original sin of giving highest 
positions of authority to men who had proved time and again to be 
of doubtful charac'er. They were all mercenaries and soldiers of 
fortune and without background of loyalty to any cause, or being stick- 
lers for morality or decency in public life. They had become formid- 
able chieftains in a decade or two, amassing colossal hoards, irrcgulai 
armies, Jagirs, awards and titles. If they tried to protect their self- 
interests anyhow, even at the expense of their nation, (whose ethos 
indeed they had never imbibed and of which they were not even an 
integral part for any length of time), the fault lies not so much in 
them as in those who put them on the pedestal of power, forgave their 
treasonable conduct time and again (as in the case of Gulab Singh), 
of the low intrigues of 1 .11 Singh and Tej Singh (and the rapacity and 
rudeness of Jlmldar Khushal Singh, his uncle, through whom he rose 
in the favour of the Durbar.) These facts were not unknown to the 
rulers cr the army. Strangely enough, those who were reputed to be 
anti-British like the Dogra Brothers, later turned out to be their best 


• Dr. B. S. Nijjar. Director, PanjSb State Archive*, however, blames Rlni Jind 
Kaur for inviting the British, basing his argument on the now popular ballad of 
Sblh Mohd, that becoming unhinged on account of her brother's death, the wan- 
ted to break the back of the KhSIsS army by inciting the troops to war. Says he: 
"It was the Queen's personality which brought about a succession of event* which 
weakened and disintegrated the Sikh empire beyond redemption. It is Rlni Jindln 
who can be held solely responsible for the downftll of the KhSlsi '• (Mahlrlni Jind 
Kaur. P. 50) 
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allies (and, secretly, had all along been, as we shall see later on). 
So did those like Tej Singh and Lai Singh, who according to the highest 
British authorities like Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor General, 
egged the army on to war. They were the first to betray the interests 
of their nation. It has often happened in history that they who incite 
the innocent, peace-loving people to fight whom they call the “enemies” 
of the nation, turn out to be the agents of the self-same enemy, and 
they who plead for reason and commonsense in times of crisis are 
dubbed traitors and cowards, though they are the only sure and 
stable friends of the nation. This trait has played such a havoc in 
India's history (more particularly Sikh history) that one can only 
exclaim with Cassius:— “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings." 

The rest of the story is now easy to narrate when its nemesis 
is inherent and glaringly apparant in its very crude inception. 

Though Cunningham is considered to be the most dependable of 
writers on the Anglo-Sikh affairs and he considers many of the above 
provocations of the British a sufficient cause for the Sikhs to strike in 
self-defence, (especially when their authority was being treated with 
indifference or contempt), he is also willing to point out that “the 
initiative (for war) was taken by the Sikhs who, by an overt act broke 
a solemn treaty, and invaded the territories of allies.” * He is 
“certain” the English people had all along been sincerely desirous of 
living at peace with the Panjab, and that they were not prepared at 
this time foi a final show-down (inspite of the provocations). 

And this inspite of the secret wishes they harboured of one day 
annexing the Panjab. According to him, the leaders at the top also 
became traitorous because "the authority of the army began to predo- 
minate and this threatened the territorial chiefs and the adventurers 


* A most significant fact which no Sikh historian has cared to study or highlight Is 
that MahSr&ji Dal ip Singh in his petition (for the increase in his emoluments dated 
London, March 29, 1882) to the British Secy of Slate confirms this view. Say he:— 
“At the succession to the throne of the Panjab by your bumble petitioner, then of 
extremely tender age, the country was in an extremely disorganised state and the 
soldiery mutinous, and the Sikh army, without receiving any provocation, invaded 
the British territories and was completely routed and dispersed etc. (Foreign 
Deptt , Secret). This was at a time when he had become highly critical of the 
British, had met and lived with his mother (1860-*3) and should have known better 
now at the age of 44 . This fact must have been confirmed to him by his mother no 
less than by others whom he met or read or corresponded with. 
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in the employ of the government". Thus, according to him, it ii not 
as if the British were the only villain of the piece. The Sikh soldiers 
too appeared to have lost self-control through lack of leadership. 
The contemporary account of the poet Shah Mohammed in bis ballad 
Jang Singhan te farangian, (which duly records the superb bravery 
of the Sikh soldiers and the treachery of the officers like Tej Singh 
and LSI Singh) also blames RSni Jind&n for her inglorious part in 
precipitating the crisis, the British unwillingness for war and the 
Sikh army’s determination to challenge the feringi on the battlefield. 
In such a confused situation, when men lose grip of the situation 
and their future seems to lie only in the past, men as well as nations 
plunge into a desparate, even if meaningless and suicidal struggle, 
and end up receiving the worst of both the worlds.* • 

Possibly, the patriotic Sardars could have exerted their consi- 
derable influence to a better purpose, or Rfini Jind&n (assuming that 
she was sincere in her protestations) could have exercised her 
sovereign right to hold back the vicious enthusiasm of the army. Or 
the army could have assessed its own potentialities better, in view 
of the divided national counsels and the depleted treasury (-there 
were only 95 lakhs in the state treasuries at Lahore and Amritsar at 
this time, though there was much more money kept in the hills which 
the Govt, could not possibly lay their hands upon in times of crisis), 
due mostly to their own never-ending demands. It has been sugges- 
ted that they were elated by the British defeat and humiliation in 
Afghanistan only a brief while ago. But, it seems, an inexorable 
fate was driving them on to a sure disaster, led (or misled) as they 
were by treachery and deceit. Still they declared (on Sept. 26) 
(Maj. Broadfoot to Govt of India) that "they would march only if 
the British troops marched from their stations to Ludbianl and 
Ferozepur," which the British unfortunately did, amassing over 
40,000 troops on the Panjab border. Now, there was no choice but 
to take the enemy on. 

The Sikh forces started crossing the Satluj between Hsri* 
Ke-Pattan and Kasur on Dec 13, 18 45, after the Govcrnor- 


• India’s border-war with Chios in 1960-62 (on the inisistence of India’s Opposition 
Parties), when China couldoot have wished A hoped for anythin! batter and 
was provoking India persistently, and Pakistan's war with us (in 1971) depeadiaa 
more on assistance from abroad than their own strenf tb are recent instances of bow 

IK> ”' « T."’"*' 1 "’ '<*»• PWftoce, Mon 
lead to abject humiliation or total defeat. 
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General issued a proclamation of war (a few hours after, according 
to British sources.f) However, George Campbell points out 
(Memoirs, P. 78) that “though the Sikhs did cross the river, 
they entrenched themselves only in their own territory*' (across the 
river). 60,000 men with ISO pieces of artillery comprised the Sikh 
force, according to British observers. The British force at Feroze- 
pur was about eight thousand at this time, but for some mysterious 
reason it was not attacked. Tej Singh tfhd Lai Singh both assured the 
local British authorities of their “secret and efficient goodwill to 
keep safe their own positions" at the hands of “the grateful conque* 
rors." They therefore prevailed upon the Khfilsa not to grapple 
with an insignificant British force, but keep itself in readiness to 
take on a more magnificent body to exalt their fame and to kill 
or capture the person of the Governor-General himself 1 On the 
other hand, LAI Singh wrote to the political Agent, Capt. Nicholson, 
at Ferozepur:- “I have crossed with the Sikh army. You know my 
friendship for the British. Tell me what to do”? Nicholson replied:- 
“Do not attack Ferozepur. Halt as many days as you can, and 
then march towards the Governor-General.” What is more, Tej 
Singh knew (as his forces didnot) that “much of the artillery muni* 


t According to Cunningham, the Sikh army crossed on the Utb. But Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Governor General, wrote to the Secret Committee (Dec 31. 1845) that 
upto the 12th, “no Sikh aggression had been committed and no artillery moved 
down to the river." On the 13th, he received “precise information” that “the Sikh 
army had crossed the Satledge (Satluj) and was concentrating in great force on the 
left bank of the river.” He is quick to add, however, that the British force from 
UmblllA had been in movement three days (before). According to Cust, who 
accompanied the force, they had started out on Dec 6 i.e. a week earlier. 

Meantime, the Llhore Durbir was asked by Maj. Broadfoot through the Sikh 
Vakil at Ludhiini to explain their war-like preparations. But the reply was never 
wanted or awaited, and the Vakil was thrown out of Ludhitnl at a few hours' 
notice. 

That all was set by the British for war is clear from the other contemporary acco- 
unts of British sources. Says Carmichael Smyth : — “Neither the Sikhs made an 
unprovoked attack, nor we acted towards them with great forbearance. To assert 
that the bridge of boats brought from Bombay was not a causa belli but 
merely a defensive measure is absurd; besides, the Sikhs had a translation of Sir 
Charles' Napieer's speech stating that we were going to war with them. Who 
departed from the rules of friendship. I’m definitely of the opinion that we did.” 

The British Governor-General was himself stung by conscience. SaysCUst.*— 
“Dec. 18. 1 rode behind the Governor General and we sat under a tree to await the 
infhntry. The Governor-General remarked, “Will the people of England consider 
this u actual invasion of the Frontier and justification of war?” 
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tion had been tampered with and rendered useless." "Had he (Tej 
Singh) attacked,” writes Ludlow (British India, ii, 142) "our 
garrison of 8000 men would have been destroyed and the 
victorious 60.000 would have fallen on Sir Hardinge who had then 
but 8,000. So utterly unprepared were we that even this treachery 
of one of our enemies scarcely sufficed to save us.” Here the advice 
of Nicholson to divide the Sikh army into two and then to further 
scatter it in various directions was also accepted by these wily men, 
so that both wings were destroyed by the British, one by one. 

But the soldiers, however misled, were also animated by the 
spirit of a holy war being waged in defence of “the Commonwealth 
of Gobind”. The speed with which they brought the heavy guns 
and abundance of grain across the large river, the way they distri- 
buted their various arms and occupied positions of vantage elicited 
the praise of everyone who witnessed their unbounded zeal for the 
cause which every Sikh considered to be his own. ”He would work 
as a labourer as well as carry a musket; he would drag guns, drive 
bullocks, lead camels and load and unload boats with cheerful 
alacrity.” But they were losing time and giving its advantage wholly 
to their avowed enemy. 

On Dec. 18, ariived the British forces from Ludhianfi and 
Ambili at Mudki, 20 miles from Ferozcpur, and headed by Lhl 
Singh a Sikh detachment, barely 3000 strong, fell upon them. Accord- 
ing to a premeditated plan, he abandoned them in the middle of 
the campaign ”to fight as their undirected valour might prompt.” 
The result, however, was undecisive and three days later *n the eve- 
ning of Dec. 21, only an hour before sunset, Sir Hugh Gough attac- 
ked the Sikh forces at Ferozeshahr, about 10 miles from Mudki, where 
both sides were equally matched and eight to ten thousand strong. 

But such was the fierceness of the Sikh response to the British 
fire that ‘‘battalion after battalion was hurled back with 
shattered ranks”. "The resistance met was wholly unexpected 
and there was complete confusion in the British army ” “On that 
memorable night, the English were hardly masters of the ground on 
which they stood, they had no reserve at hand, while the enemy had 
fallen back upon a second army and could renew the fight with 
increased numbers”. So much was the consternation that the Gov. 
General wrote a highly critical letter to Sir Robert Peel, on advice 
from London, asking for the removal of the Commander-in-chief, 
General Gough, and Hardinge himself, a great soldier, took over the 
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command relegating the C-INC to the second position. Despair hung 
over the British army. A retreat towards Ferozepur was indeed 
ordered by the Adjutant General, Capt. Lumbey. Others counselled 
an unconditional surrender, there being no chance of success whatso- 
ever. Robert Cust says "our affairs were so desparate that the Gov. 
Gen. ordered all papers be be destroyed and wrote that "if the 
morning attack failed, all will be over." On the morning of Dec. 22, 
"the second wing of the Sikh army approached in battle-array and 
the wearied and famished Englishmen saw before them a desparate, 
and perhaps a useless struggle." This reserve was, however, comman- 
ded by Tej Singh, ihe archtraitor. He delayed the action till Lai 
Singh’s forces were everywhere put to flight and till his enemies had 
rallied their ranks. And when the fight actually was joined, the 
traitor fled the battle-field, inflicling a defeat on his brave soldiers 
"just when the artillery ammunition of the English had failed" "when 
a portion of their force was retuning upon Ferozepur", and "when 
no exertions could have prevented the remainder from retreating 
likewise if the Sikhs had boldly pressed forward." And yet the loss 
suffered in a single day of battle by the British was 694 killed and 
1721 wounded. Among the killed was also the notorious Maj Broad- 
foot, who had contributed so much to the unleashing of the war. 
Among the Sikhs, 1782 men laid down their lives. But, those left 
behind were elated in spirit and determined to fight to a successful 
finish. The traitors, therefore, wanted to give more time to the 
British to prepare themselves. It was a month later (Jan 21) that 
Ranjodh Singh Majithia crossed the Satluj and intercepted and miser- 
ably mauled a British force at Badowil, proceeding towards Ludhiana. 
"But he was the first to fly and basely quit the field leaving his brave 
followers to conquer or lose", when he failed to take advantage of 
his excellent manoeuvre and allowed the British to be reinforced for 
a fierce attack. And yet, "the far-famed British soldiers were 
nowhere near succeeding, and the British sepo)s glanced furtively* at 
one another, or looked towards the east, their home. There was 
prospect ahead only of struggle, not triumph." "The Governor- 
General and the Commander-in chief (both present on the scenes of 
the major battles) "trembled for the safety of their seige train and 
convoys of ammunition" without which they could not wage the 
struggle for long. "Tej Singh and Lai Singh shrank within them- 
selves" and Gulab Singh, now back as a Minister and leader, ariived 
in Lahore on Jan 27 to be at "service" of the KhilsS. his masters. 
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According to Gen. Sir Hope Grant, (Life, ed. H. Knollys, p. 72) 
“Sir Henry Hardinge thought it was all up and gave his sword, a 
present from the Duke of Wellington and which once belonged to 
Napolean, and his Star of the Bath to his son, with direction to 
proceed to Ferozepur, remarking that if the day was lost, be must 
fall." Only if the Sikhs would have attacked that fateful night 1 Just 
at this time, the General-General issued a proclamation (Dec 25) that 
“wbosover will defect to them, will be suitably rewarded and granted 
a pension." 

Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Waterloo, in a small skirmish at 
Aliw&l (Jan 28) did gain the upper hand, to boost somewhat the 
morale of the British after their grievous losses at Badow&l but, this 
was a battle more “of imagination, and none of the participants 
knew about it till it was published in a British document as one of 
India's marathons." On the other band, Hugh Cooke says in his 
Sikh Wars that as the defendants at Aliw&l were Dogra irregulars, 
who did not seem to have much heart in lighting, the Hicks’ Brigade 
carried Aliwfll with little difficulty with a total loss of 580 men. 

L§l Singh had played bis full part. Now was the turn of Tej 
Singh and GulAb Singh. GulAb Singh opened negotiations with the 
British. The latter intimated that they were ready to acknowledge 
Sikh sovereignty at Lahore after the (Sikh) army was disbanded, “but 
the Raji declared bis inability to deal with the troops." 

“So an understanding was reached”, according to Cunningham, 
“(hat the Sikh army should be attacked by the English and that 
when beaten, it should be abandoned by its own Govt, and further 
that the passage of the Sutluj should be unopposed and the road to 
the Capital laid open to the victors" (p. 279). “It was under such 
circumstances of discreet policy and shameless treason,” writes the 
same author, “that the battle of Sobraon was fought, a situation 
according to Murray, “unparalleled in the history of ancient or mo- 
dern warfare." £ 

“Valuable information was offered by LAI Singh to the Governor 
General encamped at Ferozepur and waiting for the arrival of heavy 
gnns." Possibly, the plan of war was supplied to His Excellency on a 
silver platter. GulAb Singh had stopped supplies of rations and the 

* History of India, p. 713, as quoted by OandA Singh In his “Private correspon- 
dence Relating to Anglo-Sikh wars" (P. 98) 
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soldiers, ‘‘living for three days on a ration of parched gram and raw 
carrots”, sent a deputation to Rani Jindan at Lahore to protest. The 
Rani said, the rations were being supplied, as also gunpowder & shots. 

The deputationists protested that it was not so. Thereupon, 
this reckless woman flew into a rage and flinging at them her 
dopatta (woman’s headgear) to shame them roared: -"Wear this, 
you cowards. I’ll go in your (man’s) trousers and fight myself”. 
Much humbled & crest-fallen, they shouted with one voice: “We’ll 
fight for our King, we’ll die for his kingdom and Khalsaji”.* 

Gulab Singh garrisoned Lahore with his own hillmen and sent 
out the Sikh soldiers to war with the English which had already been 
settled against them. As if this was not enough, they were asked 
not to attack the English until he arrived. And he was clever enough 
to evade his departure from Lahore as long as it was necessary for 
the British. 

There was, however, one man among these treacherous men & 
women who had heard about the secret goings-on, and who was deter* 
mined not to get his nation betrayed and defeated in shame. His name 
was Sham Singh AtlSriwala, whose daughter was married to Ranjit’s 
grandson, the late Naunihal Singh but, who was living in isolation, 
afraid of his life at the hands of the intriguers in the court of Lahore. 
Draped in the mourning white, head to foot, with a flowing grey 
beard and lustrous eyes in a massive countenance, he vowed to God, 
swearing on the Holy Granth, in the full view of his troops, not to 
return alive if not victory but defeat was in store for his nation. And 
God bless his soul that he fulfilled every word of it. 

As pre-arranged, Feb 10 (1846) was the day fixed by the British 
for an assault on the Sikhs. But when three successive attacks of 
the English were repulsed by the Sikh warriors with stunning losses 
to the enemy, Tej Singh, the Commander-in-chief and LSI Singh, the 
grand Vizier, fled the battle-field, leaving the leaderless army to 
take care of itself. 

.. Riding a white mare, this man of pure heart, Shim Singh Attfiri- 
wftlft, call i upon the devoted followers of Guru Gobind Singh to 
make a ontal attack and pierce through the enemy’s ranks to 
prevent tfc ir advance. They did so with all their fury and good 
heart. N : one was saved. And the noble Sardftr of Attariwlia, 


•Ibid p.. 98. 
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with seven bullets lodged in his illustrious body fell dead, his mortal 
frame lying in a heap where the dead heroes lay thickest. It was left 
to a Muslim bard, Sh&h Mohd, or the British Governor-General 
to pay rich tributes to the supreme valour exhibited by the Icaderless 
Sikh army at Sobraon. Says His Lordship :-“Policy precluded me 
publicly recording my sentiments on the splendid gallantry of our 
fallen foe, or to record the acts of heroism displayed not only indi- 
vidually but also collectively, by the Sikh Sardars and the army, 
and 1 declare were it not from a deep conviction that my country’! 
good required the sacrifice, I could have wept to have witnessed 
the fatal slaughter of so devoted a body of men.” 

Tej Singh, on the other hand, destroyed the pontoon bridge on 
the Satluj after crossing it, and planted ten guns on the Sikh side 
of the river to slaughter any of his troops crossing back alive. 
Not unnaturally, the Sikh losses were not less than 3,125 killed, 
(though the British claimed to have destroyed five to ten thousand 
Sikhs in this battle, only the descendants of 3125 men claimed a 
pension). AM the 67 Sikh guns were also lost. The total British 
casualties were 320 killed and 2063 wounded. Victory again was 
converted into a shamelss defeat. However, as Cunningham movi- 
ngly points out, “no Sikh offered to submit and no son of Govind 
, asked for quarter.” A point to be noted is that not a single 
battle was fought within the Panjab kingdom and a fight in a small 
area across the Satluj in the British territory or the Sikh enclaves, 
decided the fate of the Sikh empire. The same night (Feb. 10-11), 
the British forces at Atari, near Ferozepur, were ordered to cross 
into the Panjab. No opposition, as pre-arranged, was offered to 
their entry into Lahore. On Feb. 20, they had occupied the capi- 
tal city. 

The Governor-General wanted the Sikh Sovereign to submit 
formally. Even this was arranged and when he arrived in Kasur 
on Feb. 18, “he was received coldly and no salutes were fired.” 

But when he formally submitted, he was shown the courtesy and 

dignity of a Sovereign. 

On March 9, 1846, a 16-article treaty was signed at Lahore by 
both parties, (a) transferring Jullundur— Doab to the British domini- 
on!, (b) ceding the entire bill-country between the Beas and the Indus, 
including Kashmir and Hazira, in favour of the British in lieu of 

war damages assessed at Rs. one and a half crore, Rs. 50 lakhs 

to bo paid in cash to the British from the Sikh treatory on or bo* 
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fore the signing of the treaty, and Rs. one crore to be paid by 
Gulab Singh in lieu of his being recognised as the independent 
ruler of the territories to be assigned lo him in consideration 
of the “services” rendered by him to bring about the resto- 
ration of relations between the Sikhs and the British, (d) The Sikh 
army to be reduced to 25 battalions of infantry (800 each) and 12000 
cavalry, (e) All the 36 guns used in the war against the British to be 
surrendered and all mutinous troops to be disbanded, (f) British troops 
to be allowed free passage whenever necessary through the Panjab. 
(g) No British, European or American to be employed by the Sikh 
kingdom without the permission of the British Govt, (h) No change 
to be affected in the limits of the “Lahore state” (thus denying both 
war and negotiated peace to an independent kingdom). (A treaty was 
also signed on March. 16 at Amritsar, the very place where Ranjit 
39 years ago had laid the foundation of his friendship with the 
British, transferring Kashmir to Gulab Singh.) ( i ) No interference in 
the internal administration by the British, save “in furtherance of 
the interests of the Lahore Durbar.”* 

Another treaty was signed two days later (a) guaranteeing bona- 
fide rights of the jagirdars during the reorganisation of the Sikh 
army, (b) to keep a British force at Lahore for a maximum period 
of one year, with full possession of the fort and the city, “to protect 
the person of the Maharaja and the inhabitants.” 

Besides the Maharaja, then seven and a half years old, the 
treaties were signed by seven others, Bhai Ram Singh, Lai Singh, 
Tej Singh, Chattar Singh Attariwala, Ranjor (Ranjodh) Singh 
Majithia, Diwan Dina Nath and Fakir Aziz-ud-din. 

• A soldier, Col. Hugh Cook, writing on the Sikh H’ars recently (after, as he 
claims, the study of all available records at regimental IIQs, the Archi\c$, the 
British Museum and the India office as vs ell as personal impressions of the descen- 
dants of the British regiments involved) has this to say of the Sikhs soldiers and 
generals: — “The Sikh army proved itself as a first-class fighting machine, but it 
was not well-led. The personal bravery of the regimental officers and men was 
beyond question. The efficiency of the artillery (officered by Muslims) came as a 
complete surprise to the British. Tactically, the Sikhs showed a predilection for 
fighting on the defensive, and although to some degree they went through the 
motion* of an attack, they in fact never launched themselves at the British. It is 
certainly difficult to see how, with active cavalry-partrolling, they could have allo- 
wed (Gen.) Littler to slip away from Fcrozcpur." While saying that the accusation 
of treachery against Tej Tingh and L*l Singh -is not proven," he does admit that 
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It is not that the British were averse to taking over the Panjfib 
in one sweep. They were inhibited only by their commitments in 
the vast empire they had built up in the rest of India. Men were 
just not available for garrison duty. Moreover, the back of the 
Sikhs was not yet broken. Their army was to be reorganised and 
reduced, but who was to take charge of the spirit of the Kbalsi, which 
though badly bruised, was seething with discontent and may, it was 
feared, be bent upon revenge. 

John Lawrence was appointed Commissioner of Jullundur-Do&b. 
Kashmir was joined to Jammu and given over to Gul&b Singh in 
exchange for Rs. 75 lakhs only through a separate treaty (15 lakhs 
out of it was adjusted against Suchct Singh’s treasures held 
by the British which earlier they had refused to surrender to the 
Sikh kingdom ) “Rani Jindan sent Diwan Dina Nath, Fakir Azi- 
zuddin and Bbai Ram Singh to Henry Lawrence to protest saying if 
this transfer (of Kashmir to Gulab Singh) was given effect to, she 
would appeal direct to Queen Victoria, but this intervention had no 
effect.” * 

Lai Singh was re-appointed Prime Minister, but he was bitter 
that his treachery was not amply rewarded like that of Gulab Singh. 
So he instructed Imamuddin, the Governor of Kashmir, to resist its 
surrender to Gulab Singh, but this intrigue cost the wily grand Vizier 
his position. Imamuddin betrayed his master to Henry Lawrence, who 
had gone personally with 10,000 Sikh troops to help the take-over. 


F. N. Contd. 

they had little enthus'asm for the cause for which they were lighting. Both of them 
were more in sympathy with the DurbXr than with the Khdlsd (army).” 

He adds: - ‘‘The Sikhs certainly missed an opportunity of using their cavalry to- 
wards the British supply-bases in those early days.. Ranjoor (Ranjodh) Singh 
(inspite of his drive) showed hesitancy at Badowll .. Why the Sikhs deliberately 
chose to fight twice with a river at their back must remain a mystery." 

But he bits the nail on the head when he concludes. — ‘‘The tragedy for the soldi* 
ers of the KhalsJ was to have to go into battle with a Govt, which more than half 
hoped for its defeat and with ineffective leaders who did not bclfeve in the cause 
they were fighting for” (Pp. 103-105). ‘‘At Fcro/esluh, as the Viceroy remarked, 
the fate of India trembled in the balance and indeed had Tej Singh chosen to 
launch an attack with any determination on the second morning, the hard-won 
victory might well have ended in defeat." 

* K.M. Pinnikar, Founding of the Kashmir state, P. 98. 
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Lai Singh was tried, found guilty and on Dec 4, 1846, he was banished 
from the realm and all his jdgirs forfeited. The traitor had met his 
nemesis. 

Tej Singh also tried to negotiate an independent dominion for 
himself, but was rebuffed by the British. Over the rest of the year, 
the Lahore Durbar cut down the strength of the Sikh forces, and 
nothing was done in violation of the treaties imposed upon them. 
But when the time came for the departure of the British in Dec. 1846, 
they put pressure on the Sardars (many of whom were already in their 
confidence) to request the Governor-General that the British forces 
stay in the Panjab till the maturity of Maharaja Dalip Singh 
(in 1854). 

Every semblance of a request originating from the Durbar itself 
for the continuation of the British occupation was kept up, as 
the Governor General had desired in his communications to Currie, 
now his political aide in the Panjab. Three months earlier, Rani Jindan 
herself is stated to have pressed for their continuous stay, ‘ on any 
conditions” in the interest of ‘‘her own life and that of the 
Maharaja.”* Gulab Singh was also negotiating for this kind of 
settlement J 

• Cf. a similar situation in the Maratha history:— "When Baji Rao, an utterly 
worthless man ascended to the gaddi of the PeshwS, it led to a coil war among 
the MaiStha chiefs. Scindia and Holkar fought for control of the state and Baji 
Rio sought the help of the English. He signed the treaty of Basscin (1802) and 
bound himself to maintain a British force in his dominion and to render himself 
subsidiary to the English. This treaty made the English supreme over the Deccan,” 
(Dr. Tiri Chand. History of India . P. 248). 

J SardSr K. M, Pannikar (he was titled Sardir while in the employ of Patiala) one- 
time Prime Minister of Kashmir (and later India’s Ambassador to China) who is the 
greatest defender of Guljb Singh's under-hand dealings with his Sikh masters (see 
his Founding of the Kashmir state) admits all the same that (i) in mid-Jan, 1841, 
‘•When he (Gulab Singh) left the Tort (at Lahore) (after being defeated by Maha- 
raja Shcr Sirgh). he carried away w ith him the accumulated treasures of RanjR 
Singh which were there, including 16 cart-loads of silver coins and 500 horsemen 
each carrying a bagful of gold mohurs” (p. 48). (2) When, on Jan 19, 1842, the 
British forces wcic returning beaten from Kabul, Gulab Singh helped them out 
"when all hope of Sikh cooperation with the British had come to an end.” 
(p. 50). The British envoy at Lahore, Maj. Henry Lawrence, had asked him to dis- 
band the mutinous Sikh battalions but he told him:— "Sikhs had already borne 
him ill-will enough and that he would not be supported in measures of coercion.” 
(P.S1). He (Gulab Singh) therefore "set out quietly to undermine the opposition 
of the Sikhs.” (p. 52). (3) When the Sikhs (for good reason) still hesitated to 
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Therefore, another treaty was signed at Bhairowfil on Dec. 16, 
1846 in order to "give aid and assistance to maintain the administra- 
tion of the Lahore state during the minority of Maharaja Dulleep 
Singh." Through this wonderful instrument, not only a British force 
(whose strength was to be determined by the Governor-General) was 
to be kept in the Panjab, but a British officer with an efficient establish- 
ment was to be appointed at Lahore ‘‘with full authority to direct and 
control all matters in every department of the state." Rani Jindan was 
dismissed as Regent (what a price to pay for the continuation of a 
foreign power for the protection of herself and her son’s throne 1), 
and pensioned off (for 1| lakhs per year). A Council of Regency 
(comprising Tej Singh, Sher singh Attariwala. Diwan Dina Nath, 
Fakir Nuruddin, Ranjore (Ranjodh) Singh Majitbia, (Bhai) Nidhan 
Singh, Attar Singh Kaleawalla (Kalianwala) and, Sbamsher Singh 
Sindhanwalia.was also constituted under the British Resident who was 
to have full authority "to direct and control (be duties of every depart- 
ment". Henry Lawrence was appointed Resident by the Governor 


F. N. Contd. 

help any more in the Kabul campaign, Maj. Lawrence suggested that a considera- 
tion should be offered to him (Gulab Singh) and the (Jammu) Rajahs secured in 
their territory even with additions (P. 54), like the valley of Jalalabad and Peshawar 
(the latter was Sikh territory then). (Vide letter of Lawrence to Clark, Jan. 30,1842). 
(4) The British Govt, sent an appreciative Khariid to him (April 3, 1842 ) through 
Mr. Clark saying— "The fruit of long-sown friendship between us which was 
concealed for a long time (!) has now come to light." Adds Pannikar: — “The basis 
of friendship between Henry Lawrence and Gulab Singh was th'is well and truly 
laid (in 1842 l )" (p. 55) (5) After Hira Singh’s death (Dec. 1844 ), his property wai 
confiscated by the Lahore Durbar. But Gulab Singh appropriated it. RAni JindAn 
sent LAIA Rattan Chand and BabA Mian Singh to Gulab Singh to demand its pos- 
session and (also) to pay a fine of Rs. 3 crores for his contumacious conduct." 
But, he did not obey the royal command. (6) According to Lord Hardinge. “Gulib 
Singh took no part against the British" (during the first Anglo-Sikh war) but “ten- 
dered his allegiance on condition of being confirmed in the possession of bis own 
territories.** Lord Hardinge says, “not a single hill-soldier fired a shot against us". 
"They had their own interests to attend to, which required that the Sikh state 
should be weakened and (hat the bills should be separated from the plains.** (p. 
102). To reason out that GulAb Singh fell out with the Sikh kingdom only 
after his brothers* and nephew's death, is thus not borne out by facts. All of them 
were alive when he carted away to Jammu the treasures of Ranjit Singh on the 
pretext of being given "safe passage" (after his defeat), or when the friendship bet- 
ween him and Henry Lawrence was "well Sl truly laid'* (in his own interest and at 
the cost of the Sikh kingdom , h is masters). 
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General, ^he subjugation of the Sikh raj was now complete. They 
couldn t be subjected to more humiliation. Seeing what was going to 
be her fate) Rani Jindan tried to scuttle the treaty, but now it was 
too late. And, let it be said to the credit of British diplomacy (or the 
sheer cowardice coupled with self-interest of the Sardars) that not one 
of them protested (except perhaps in whispers or, within the walled 
security of their households). And no less than fifty two of them had 
been called to endorse the scheme to convert the sovereign Panjib 
into a protectorate of the British! It was Lord Harding’s wish “to 
annex the Panjab without the inconvenience of another fight or more 
expense” in human sacrifice and money. And it was duly fulfilled. 

A few months later, Tej Singh was made a Raja. Dalip Singh 
was asked to apply the saffron mark ( tikka ) on his traitorous forehead 
in the open court (Aug 7, 1847), but he refused, possibly under 
instructions from his mother. Atleast Lawrence blamed it upon her. 
She was ordered by him to be confined to the Samman burj of the 
Lahore fort, ti e very place where Ranjit had once challenged Shah 
Zaman of Kabul. She protested, but no one cared. Later, she was 
charged (falsely) with a conspiracy to murder Tej Singh, though the 
charge was never pressed. However, she was removed from Lahore 
and incarcerated in the Sheikhupura fort on Aug. 20, 1847. She appea- 
led to the Governor-Genera) through Jiwan Singh, a Vakil of hers, but 
the Sahib who met him (Jan 2, 1848) referred the appeal back to 
the Resident at Lahore, who took no notice of it. 

In 1847, occurred the incident of Multan. The Sikh Governor, 
Mool Raj, son of Sawan Mai, was asked to pay Rs. 30 lakhs as 
succession fee. He expressed his inability. Troops wc.e sent against 
him but were repulsed. The Resident, however, confirmed him, as he 
was, like his late father, a very just officer. But, his contribution in 
revenue was increased from about Rs. 20 lakhs to 25 lakhs at the 
first renewal of office and Rs. 30 lakhs at the second renewal. But 
alongwith it, the prosperous district of Jhang was taken from him and 
placed in charge of Bhagwan Singh, the brother of Vizier Lai Singh. 
All this was too much for him to take and he resigned his job on Dec. 
18, 1847. 

A new British Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 36, had by now 

replaced the old warrior, Lord Hardinge. A new Resident Frederick 

Currie— was appointed at Lahore (March 6, 1848) as Lawrence had 
taken leave of absence. He sent out two British officers (Vans Agnew 
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and Anderson) to help the handing over of the charge to Kahan 
Singh Mann, the newly-appointed Governor. They arrived in 
Multan on April 18. Moolraj handed over the fort gracefully and 
without any resistance. But, when they were coming out, the horse 
ofMooIrSj bolted and he sped away. A soldier, Amir Chand, who 
was kicked by Agnew’s horse flew into a rage and struck Agnew with 
a spear, throwing him off his horse. Sardar Kahan Singh, however, 
safely escorted him to his residence. Anderson who was following 
Agnew was also wounded in a brush with the local troops. Moolraj, 
it appears, bad no hand in this, but the troops who loved him 
(whether Mohammedan. Hindu or Sikh) were certainly exercised over 
his humiliating exit. The Muslims swore on the Quran and the others 
on the Guru Granth to stand by Moolraj and went over to his 
residence imploring him to lead their rebellion against the feringis. 
Even the mother of Moolraj joined the insurgents. The 
escort that came from Lahore with the British officers also walked 
over to their side. Some fire was exchanged between the two sides and 
a Sikh was killed by a shot coming from the side of the Idgah, where 
the wounded British officers were lodged. This further provoked the 
Sikh troops and they murdered both the British officers three days 
later (April 21). 

Currie alerted Lt. Edwardes, Asstt. Political Agent and General 
Courtlandt of the Sikh Service at Bannu. By mid-June, at the head 
of his Durbar troops, both old and newly-raised, together with their 
new ally the Nawab of Bahawalpur, Edwardes was within four 
miles of Multan, after defeating the Multan insurgents at Kineyri. 

Meanwhile, a 4000-strong contingent sent by the Lahore Durbar 
under Raja Sher Singh, son of Sardar Chattar Singh, AttariwSla., also 
arrived in Multan for their assistance (Aug. 18 and 19). But here the 
idea was to let upheaval become more widespread to justify the 
total annexation of the Panjab. The rebellion indeed was 
against the Sikh kingdom and so all assistance was rendered by the 
Lahore Durbar to enforce its decisions and restore order in the 
realm. 

However, discontent was allowed to be deliberately spread throu- 
ghout the Panjab. The British Commander-in-chief when asked to 
proceed towards Multan pleaded that it was too hot for his troops to 
fight ! Meantime, Sardar Chattar Singh Attariw&li, Governor of 
HazSrfi, was being humiliated by his British advisor, Capt. James 
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Abbot. All of the Sardar’s activities were suspect in his eyes. He 
instigated the Muslims of Hazara “in the name of their murdered 
parents/' to rebel aganinst his chief. He promised three years* 
remission of land-revenue if the Sikhs were driven out. He raised 
new levies (without the permission of the Sikh Govt) who surroun- 
ded Chattar Singh at Haripur where he was camping. His officers 
refused to obey him unless his orders were supported by Capt. Abbot.* 
In self-defence, he killed Col. Canora, an American officer of the 
Sikh force, who tried to attack him. Blaming Rani JindSn (then In 
prison) for Moolraj’s insurrection, she was removed from the Panjib 
(May 15, 1848) to Banaras (without a trial or even conveying to her 
any charges) and confined there. This added further fuel to the fire.| 

The old veteran, Chattar Singh, whose daughter was engaged to 
Dalip Singh, pressed the British authorities to permit him to solem- 
nise an early marriage, but a reply was always evaded. He let it be 
known that if this was not to happen within a year, he wanted to be 
relieved of his office and permitted to proceed on a pilgrimage for 
two years. Sher Singh, who was a great friend of the British and bad 
initially helped Edwardes to contain the rebellion at Multan even at 
the risk of incurring the displeasure of the Panth at large, and blowing 
one of his rebellious soldiers, Soodan Singh, from the mouth of a 
cannon, called upon Edwardes at Multan to press his father’s requ- 
ests who forwarded them with a sympathetic note to the Governor- 
General. The latter, however, rebuffed him. Meantime, Chattar 
Singh’s jSgir was confiscated on a false charge of killing Col. Canora 
and when he offered to resign, his resignation was not acceped. He, 
therefore, left his job, without permission, and raised a standard of 
revolt. Not unnaturally under the circumstances, his son, RajS Sher 
Singh, also joined him. X 


• The district town of Abbotabad was built ft named after this arch-intriguer ft an 
indisciplined bully. 

t Even Dost Mohd. Khfin, Amir of K&bul protested. "Such treatment is objection* 
able to all creeds and both high and low prefer death (to it)." (Panjab papers, 
1847-49. P. 512, as quoted in Private correspondence relating to Anglo-Sikh wars). 

t What hastened this move on the part of Sher Singh was that Moolrij was so 
suspicious of Sher Singh's motives (due to his pro-British proclivities and actions in 
the past) that* he would not allow him or his troops to enter the city and made 
them camp outside just north of the fort. He kept his guns trained on his men. 
Under such circumstances, there was no croicc for him but to march out (Oct 9) 
towards the Chcnftb to join his father's forces. 
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Raja Sher Singh issued an appeal (Sept 15, 1848) to all Sikhs to 
join hands with him in view of the ‘‘oppression, tyranny and undue 
violence with which the feringis have treated the widow of the great 
Maharaja Ranjeet Singh, the mother of the people, and the cruelty 
they have shown towards the people of the country." Chattar Singh 
organised successful revolts in Bannu and Peshawar (Oct 20 and 24, 
1848), attacked and took over the fort of Attock (Jan 3, 1849) and 
proceeded towards Jehlum to join forces with those of Sher Singh.* 
Most of the troops of Chattar Singh incidentally consisted of 
the Patban levies. The British Commander, Herbert, who tried to 
stop their halt at Attock saw his force of Mohammedan garrison rebel 
against him, and he was forced to surrender. George Lawrence, 
another British Commander, who took refuge with a Patban chief at 
Peshawar was handed over to Chattar Singh 1 But, even now, at 
best it was an insurrection by the two Sikh chiefs against their own 
sovereign (even though his Govt, was controlled by the British). 
The Lahore Durbar had nothing to do with either the rebellion at 


• Another notable hero who joined them was BhSi Mah&rSj Singh, a very pious 
person, who was incharge of the Deri of Bhii Bir Singh of Naurangibid. He had 
been falsely implicated in a conspiracy to murder the British Resident at Lahore 
on April 21, 1847, and many of his followers arrested. He, with a band of about 
1000 soldiers marched towards Multan, but as differences soon arose between him 
and Moolrlj, he marched out to join Chattar Singh’s forces, reaching Riwalpindi 
aod from there back, via Pothohlr and Dhani, to Rimnagar, preaching hatred 
against the feringis. After Rimnagar, he accompanied the rebel-force to Rasul and 
thereafter fought at Chilliiowili and Cujrit. After the defeat at Gujrit, he escaped 
again to Riwalpindi and tried to prevail upon the other rebel-chiefs to give another 
battle to the British at Riwalpindi or Panji Sihib. But they did not agree, and 
the entire rebel-force of 16000 surrendered, possibly because the Durbar's official 
sympathy was net with them. But, Mahirij Singh refused to surrender and deci- 
ded to rally the Khilsi to his banner. He even tried to abduct the Mahlrljf but 
failed. He contacted the Sikh chiefs in Doibi and beyond the Satluj, the Bedis 
and Sodhis, the hill-chiefs, the ruler of Afgbinistin and the chiefs of Pesblwar. 
His men infiltrated into the regular Durblr forces as well. A day for launching 
the attack at the Hoshilrpur and Jullundur Contonmcnts was fixed (Jao 3, 1830). 
But. while he was touring the Jullundur-Doab, he was arrested in a sugar-cane 
field, six days earlier, put in chains, and sent to Calcutta. From here, he was 
deported to Singapore (May 15, 1850), where he was kept in a sealed cabin. After 
3 years of solitary confinement, be became blind and in another 3 years, he was 
merely a bundle of bone*. Even a walk in the fresh air was not allowed to him. 
On July 5, 1866, he breathed his last. He had lived like a hero. He also died like 
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Multfin or in the north-west. But Lord Dalhousie took advantage of 
it and declared at Calcutta on Oct 5, 1849: — 

“Unwarned by precedents, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh 
nation had called for war and on my word. Sir, they shall have it 
with a vengeance.” In the words of his Lordship this was the 
"crisis I have for months been looking for.” (Letter to Currie, Oct 8). 

The British Resident was puzzled to receive the Governor* 
General’s official communication of Oct 3 that “the Governor Gene- 
ral-in-council considers the state of Lahore to be, to all intents and 
purposes, directly at war with the British Govt.” And yet they 
were still administering the same state in the name of the Sikh Maha- 
raja not one of whose Council of Regency (except Sher Singh) had 
acted in any manner which could be construed as an act of war. 
Even the pretence of making a formal decaration of war was 
dispensed with. Still the British forces under the Commander-in-chief, 
Lord Gough, could only move in with the British troops in mid- 
November. Even then. Lord Gough didnot know (Nov 15) “whether 
we were at war or peace, or who is it we are fighting— the Durbar or 
against it.” (Life and campaigns of Viscount Gough, ii, 178). But he 
moved on towards the Chenab on whose right bank Sher Singh’s 
forces had taken positions. Still, he launched no major attack till Jan. 
13. In earlier skirmishes of the advance guards with Sher Singh's 
troops (Nov 22) on the left bank of the Satluj, the British had suffered 
heavy casualties, including their commander. Brig Gen. Curefon, 
being killed. Possibly, that is what made Lord Gough wait a little 
longer. He was also hoping for Multan to fall which didn’t happen. 
But, before Sher Singh’s forces could be reinforced by his father’s, 
an attack became essential and this was launched on Jan 13 at 
Chelianwala, in the district of Gujrat. 

It was one of the bloodiest battles of the Sikh wars. So bitter 
was the contest that no one knew who bad won or lost. The British 
losses in a single half day of the battle were 2331 men killed and six 
guns captured.* When the news reached London, "the nation was 


* While the British accuse the Sikhs of having killed their wounded in the darkness 
of the night, they also admit that the Sikhs returned two privates of the 9th. Lan- 
cers who had got lost in the jungle and bad been captured, after the battle. Sher 
Singh also allowed a Lieutenant, named Bowrie, captured in Der&jfit to visit his 
campatriots on parole just as his father, Chattar Singh, had allowed George Law- 
ence to go to L&hore. This kind of humane treatment was unheard of during wars 
till then. 
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stricken with profound emotion. ..“A nation used to long series of 
successes in India, felt that our fame and influence had undergone a 
heavy blow," and the blame was laid at the door of the venerable 
Lord Gough for bad tactics. There was cry for his immediate replace* 
ment by Sir Charles Napier. Even the hero of Waterloo, the Duke 
of Wellington, then 80 years old, volunteered to go to India and fight 
the Sikhs, if need be. Lord Dalhousie thought Gough had lost self- 
confidence, otherwise “no British army ever fought a great battle 
with less odds or with greater appliances and means of victory.” 
“Such a mass of men, fierce and untamed even in their dying struggle, 
who fought like lions and ran right on the bayonets and struck* on 
their assailants when they were transfixed,” was the first experience 
for the British to encounter in all of their Indian campaigns. 

For one whole month, the British forces could not dislodge the 
Sikhs from their entrenched positions. They were so demoralised that 
the Commander-in-chief decided to wait till fresh reinforcements 
under Gen. Whish could arrive from Multan. By now,Chattar Singh 
had joined his son’s forces alongwith an Afghan contingent of 30C0, 
led by a son of Dost Mohd. Khan, once their arch-enemy. 

To the good luck of the British, M*iltan had by now fallen 
(Jan 22) and Moolraj taken prisoner. He was tried at Calcutta and 
sentenced to death. But the death-sentence was commuted to life- 
imprisonment. Because of ill-heath, he was removed from Fort 
William to Banaras, but on the way, the young hero died (Aug 11) 
at the age of 36. The victory here should have been considered 
to be that of the Lahore Durbar against a rebellious chief, but the 
British construed it as their victory against the Sikh Kingdom 1 Lord 
Dalhousie was bent upon its annexation, though his envoy at Lahore, 
Henry Lawrence, was protesting. “I did think it was unjust. I now 
think it is impolitic” (Feb 1849). 

Another and final battle was fought at Gujrat (Feb. 21, 1849). 
Here, the forces of father and son, Chattar Singh and Sher Singh, 
were defeated. The British had lost only 5 officers and 91 other 
ranks and 24 officers and 646 other ranks wounded. 53 of the Sikh 
guns were captured and they started retreating. They were pursued 
upto Rawalpindi where they sued for peace with 16000 of their meo 
still intact. Possibly, their hope that there would be a general 
uprising of the Sikhs or that the Lahore Durbar would come to their 
fescue didnot materialise, and thus isolated, they decided to surren- 
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der on March 10. Four days later, at MSnkifllfi. near R&walpindi, 
they formally laid down their arms in a piognant ceremony. Heroes 
of many battles, their eyes filled with tears and throats choked with 
emotion, they would take their sword in a final embrace, kiss it with 
all the passion their hearts could muster and lay it down saying, “we 
shall take it up again.”! And, there was an unnamed Sikh hero who, 
it is said, refused to surrender the Sikh standard, and escaped to 
Kabul saying to his anguished conscience:— “We have lost the war for 
the time-being, but let us not let down or surrender our flag.” 

The Governor-Genral had, as has been said, decided upon the 
annexation of the Panjab, even though the opinion in London was 
divided. Henry Lawrence, inspite of his own reservations, made a 
clean job of it. He told the Council of Regency not to protest and 
assured them of the continuance of their honours and Jdgirs. They 
were persuaded to prevail upon the young Maharaja , then 11 years 
old, also to follow suit. A proclamation of the Governor- General 
was read out by Henry Elliot on March 29, 1849, at the Lahore 
fort, blaming the Sikhs for unleashing the “war” and for “violating 
their pledges” and praising the British who had ' faithfully kept their 
word and all obligations imposed by treaties upon them !”* 

tBoth Chattar Singh and Sher Singh were tried and imprisoned in Allahabld. Their 
wives were granted a small pension. In summer, they were not allowed even to 
sleep in the open. Sher Singh’s family was later allowed to join him. After some 
time, they were taken to Calcutta. Their allowance was increased to Rs. 500/ p.m. 
each, 'and some compensation was paid also for the confiscated and auctioned 
property. On June 22, 1855, they were allowed to proceed on a pilgrimage to 
Jagan N*th Puri. But, broken completely in health due to hard prison-life, the 
father died on Jan 18, 1856 and the son two years later (7 May, 1858). But, their 
names will remain inscribed in gold in the annals of India’s struggle for freedom. 
• Col. Hugh Cooke, who has written the story of the Sikh wars (1975) wholly from 
the British point of view and more especially to justify the war-tactics of Lord 
Oough (who was seriously criticised for his recklessness for inflicting such heavy 
losses on his army) and to glorify the heroism of various units of the British army 
participating in those wars, cannot yet justify the British stand on the so- called 
Second Sikh War and the annexation of the PanjSb as a result thereof. He says:— 
"The first (war) was a much more clear-cut affair than the second. It was fought 
by the British against the Sikh nation as a whole, and it started with a formal 
declaration of war against the Lfthore Govt., when the Khllsi invaded British 
India.- The second grew out of an internal rebellion, which was not in the first 
place anti-British and in which British troops were not initially employed. Indeed 
the actual time at which the war started cannot be irrefutably fixed... It was no 
formal declaration of war with the Sikh nation, in theory the British were still 
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A treaty was signed with the British by the MahfirSjfi, ( Rfija) Tej 
Singh, (RSjS) DinS Nath, (BhSi) NidhSn Singh, (Fakir) Noor-ud-din, 
Gundur Singh (agent of SardSr Sber Singh SadhSnwSlia) and LSI 
Singh (agent and son of) Attar Singh Kaleanwfilfi, surrendering for 
ever the sovereignty of the Panjib to the British and agreeing to the 
confiscation of all property of the Sikh kingdom (in lieu of war 
expenses and so-called debts), handing over of the Koh-i-Nur to the 
Queen of England in return for a life-pension of not more than Rs. 5 
lakhs per year and the retention of title of the Mahirija for Dalip 
Singh if he remained loyal and obedient to the British Govt, and 
remained in a place to be chosen by his new masters. 

Thus ended the Panjib as a sovereign state on April 5,1849. * 

F. N. Contd. 

suppressing a revolt against the authorities io Lahore whom they were supporting... 
It was noteworthy too that the newly-raised regimeots <JT Sikh local infantry remai- 
ned loyal to the British and were actually used on operations. 

“It will always be a moot point whether MulrKj's rebellion could have been contai- 
ned. (Herbert) Edwardes, who was nearest to the scene of trouble, maintained that 
it could, bad the British authorities reacted more promptly. (However), Edwardes 
himself admitted that in the long-term it was better the events took the course they 
did, for the spirit of the KhilsI was still very much alive and like the phonenix 
would be sure to rise again.” 

So, the idea was not to quell a so-called rebellion against the British, but to lake 
over the Panjgb anyhow 1 Cooke thinks it was just as well, for bad it been delayed 
till 1857, “the temptation for the men of the Khllsi to make common cause with 
the mutineers would then have been well nigh irresistible.” 

* To dispel any idea of the British particularly being grabby or less than morally 
just in relation to the Panjab’s annexation, (he story of all their conquests in 
Hindustan would be a great revelation and of deep interest and value to the rea- 
ders.. The British bad landed in Surat (now in Gujarlt) and opened a small trad- 
ing company there through petty concessions obtained from the Moghal emperor. 
On receipt of gifts in 1608 from James I of Great Britain, through Cipt. Hawkins, 
worth 25000 gold pieces, Jahlngir graoted them some trade-concessions on the 
western coast. In 16J9, the site of Madras was granted to another Briton. Mr. 
Day, where they built the fort of St. George. In 1690, they acquired a swampy 
area in Bengal and founded Calcutta on its site, and built a fort called Fort William. 
The year Baodi Bahadur was executed (1716) after building the first Sikh Empire, 
they were still struggling for a few more trade-concessions from Farukh- 
Slyer. Upto 1757, they had held only the rights of Diwlni (against 
payment of a fixed sum to the Oovt. of the Moghal king ). In this year, they 
fought the Battle of Plassey with Siraj-ud-Daule, the semi-autonomous Governor 
of Bengal. With a small force of 800 Europeao and 2200 Indians, Clhre, then a 
young ofljcer at Madras, pounced upon the Nawib’s motley army of 50,000. He 
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knew his cause was hopeless. Therefore, he purchased Mir Jiffar, the 
Nawfb’s Commander, and helped by the Hindu baokers (led by a Sikh, called 
Omi Chand) all of whom be betrayed soon thereafter— through diplomacy and 
force (as with the Nawib) or fraud (as with Omi Chand) who claimed a five per- 
cent share in the treasury then worth forty million, but who was confronted with a 
revised and distorted treaty to deprive him of his share. Bengal fell into Clive’s lap 
(which then included also BihKr and Orissi). In a hundred years thereafter, trade 
was only a pretext and it was the British diplomacy, agreements to pro- 
tect the rulers and then to tear them up, playing of ooe ruler against another, the 
usurpation of the independent but protected states through lack of male progeny, 
the whole of India became their dominion. How could the Sikhs escape this syste- 
matic and well-planned advance ? Solong as they were occupied with suppressing 
revolts in their own colonies, like the United States or fighting France under 
Napolean and after him both Russia and France, they could not attend to the 
Indian affairs with the thoroughness of their diplomacy and the power of their 
arms. But, once they were free from their European embroilments, India could 
hardly resist their advance, no matter what tricks or tactics it involved. 

However, the system of Govt, and the philosophy of life which they introdu- 
ced afterwards remains a model and a challenge even after they have left our 
shores. And that is where they excelled over all previous imperialistic regimes. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


END OF THE DYNASTY 


As we have seen, Maharani Jindan had been removed from power 
and pensioned off by the illegal and ill-conceived treaty of Bhairowal 
(Dec, 16 , 1846 ). This was made an indispensable condition by Lord 
Hardingefor any future arrangements with the Sikh kingdom. Three 
months later, she was implicated in a conspiracy to murder the 
British Resident at Lahore.* She had obviously no hand in it. 
She was certainly mature enough to realise that killing the British 
envoy who had his hands on her entire administration and whose 
forces had occupied Lahore and the fort and all the Sikh regiments 
moved to out-stations (ostensibly with her own consent and the entire 
Court), she could hardly gain anything by such half-baked and 
childish pranks. It was no use being a nuisance without being a 
danger. But, the event came handy to the British authorities and 
they isolated her completely. N j one of the courtiers was allowed to 
see her. She could not visit her estates at Dalipgarh alongwith her 


• Known as "PremS conspiracy" (Prem* was an ex-A D C. of Gultb Singh), 
Preml and Lil Singh AdSlti were to lead the attack. One or two Sikh regiments 
were also implicated, alongwith BhSi Budh Singh and Munshi But! Singh, atten- 
dants of Ram Jindsn. The murder of Henry Lawrence was to take place on 21 
April, 1847, in the ShSlimir gardens, at Lahore. The scheme leaked out and a 
reign of terror was let loose by the British Resident. Bhii Mahirlj Singh, Saint 
of Naurangtb&d, was also implicated in it The conspiracy failed, and those 
supposed to be involved in it were severely punished. Mahartj Singh, however, 
could not be captured at this time. 
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son. Later, some correspondence of Mulraj, pledging loyalty to her, 
was intercepted through a maid-servant and when next year, Mulraj 
revolted, it was used against her. When Maharaja Dalip Singh refused 
in the open court to anoint the forehead of Tej Singh (17 Aug. 1847) 
with a tikka, on bis being granted the title of “Raja”, the British 
Resident saw the cunning hand of the Queen-Mother behind it. Her 
pension was reduced to one third (Rs. 4000/- per month) and she was 
imprisoned in the Shiekbupura fort. 

The Governor-General’s wish that “the power of the Sikh Govt, 
should not only be defeated but subverted and their dynasty aboli- 
shed,” had begun to prevail. Henry Lawrence's views that the Sikh 
state should stand as a buffer against both Russia and Afghanistan and 
conciliated when estranged had already been brushed aside, and as 
a true and dedicated civil servant, he could not but carry out the 
wishes of his masters. 

Her communication in Panjabi (from Bibi Sahib to Laran 
(Lawrence) Sahib, the Acting Resident) from the Samman Burj of the 
Lahore fort, where she was first confined to the Zenana, is full of fury, 
though the grievances enumerated are more personal than political. 
In it, she said inter alia, “I had entrusted my head to your care. You 
have trodden it under the feet of the traitors. 

“You should have instituted an enquiry. ..you ought not to have 
acted upon what the traitors told you. 

“You have paid no regard to the friendship of the great Maharaja 
(Ranjit Singh), have not remained true to your treaties and agree- 
ments and caused me to be disgraced. 

"Raja Lai Singh was faithful to me. You turned him out (of the 
Panjab). We then never sa>d anything to you. We thought as the 
Sahib was himself with us, we had no fear of anyone. 

“If you donot administer justice, we shall appeal to (your) 
authorities in London. Even the allowance of 1} lakhs has not been 
paid to me. I have sold my ornaments to defray the expenses of 
Rs 51,000 over the past four months. 

“The Maharaja Came to me today and wept bitterly for a long 
time. He said Bishan Singh and Gulab Singh had been frightening 
him. If something happened to him through fright, what shall I do ? 
He was told by you to reside in Shalimar. He had wept bitterly when 
he heard this. 
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“The treatment meted out to us has not been given to any other 
ruling house. Why do you take the possession of the kingdom by 
underhand means 7 Why don’t you do so openly ? On the one hand, 
you make a show of friendship and then you put us in prison 7 
Preseve three or four traitors, and put the whole of the Panjib to 
the sword." In another letter from the Sheikhupura fort, to 
where she was removed, she wailed that she was in no need of the 
kingdom, “only donot separate me from my son. He is too young to 
take care of himself. I'll send him to Lihore when you hold the 
Durbar aod myself also come only then, not before." 

In yet another communication from Sheikhupura, she repeated 
her last request, in reply to a note from Henry Lawrence that the 
Maharaja was being well looked-after and was happy. “Crying, he 
was torn away from me and his mother dragged out by the hair. The 
treatment you have given me is not meted out even to the murderers,” 
she wrote back in reply. 

Inspite of her pathetic state which evokes profound sympathy, it 
is a pity that she still trusts Lai Singh, the arch traitor, (and allegedly 
her lover), does not care for the restoration of the kingdom but only 
of her son to her, even though according to the British Resident, 
“every seditious intriguer who was displeased with the present order 
of things looked upto the Queen Mother as the head of state.” 

For about 9 months, she remained in the Sheikhupura fort (20 
Aug. 1847 to 16 May, 1848). Believing or feigning that she was still 
intriguing with the rebellious elements outside, her allowance was 
reduced to one-third (Rs. 4000/-P.M) and all communications with 
the outside world cut off. She was warned that if any suspicion 
arose due to her conduct within the fort, she would be removed from 
the Panjib. She was firmly told that her son would never be entrusted 
to her care. 

It was believed that she bad tried to instigate a few officers in 
the Capital to capture the Lihore fort, and sent out secret messages 
tor a simultaneous rising in Pesbiwar, Ferozepur, Jammu and 
Mukerian. General Kihan Singh and Bhiis Gangi Rim and Tutsi 
Rim, (besides many others) were implicated in this conspiracy and 
arrested on May 8, 1848. The last-named turning an approver was 
released and the other two hanged. Some of the conspirators escaped 
to join Mul Rij in Multin. Some letters were also seized purporting 
to be in J indin’s band to incriminate her in both the conspiracy and 
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the rising in Multan. She was, therefore, banished to Banaras, on May 
16, and confined there. Her allowance was reduced to Rs. 1000/- 
per month, though her considerable jewellery was restored to her. 

Five months later (Oct 12), she employed a British lawyer, New- 
march, to appeal to the Governor-General asking for reasons for 
her ill-treatment and for a petty increase of atleast Rs. 250/- per 
month in her allowance. But the petition was turned down 1 

She wrote an appreciative letter to Raja Sher Singh for bis 
chivalry and patriotism, and called upon him to drive out the 
Malechhas (the untouchable feringis), and to encourage the Hindus- 
tanese as much as possible (to join the revolt). This letter again 
leaked out (or was it planted ?) and the Maharani removed to the 
fort of Chunar (in Bihar). But, she started observing purdah so that 
her face may not be seen by anyone, and she be recognised only by 
voice. This was a ruse played inorder to escape from the prison, 
which she did on April 15, 1849, replacing herself by a maid- 
servant. She escaped to Nepal via Patna, (in the garb of a holy 
pilgrim ora Bairagan ), using every conceivable device not to be 
identified on the way, and suffering every kind of privation. Her 
jewellery left behind at Banaras was confiscated, though some precious 
stones she did carry on her person. On 29 April, 1849, she asked for 
asylum in Nepal which was granted. It is here that she learnt that 
the Panjab had been taken over by the British and the Maharaja, 
though safe, was deposed. 

The British authorities seem not to have pressed for her extradi- 
tion. Only when a reception was organised for her by the King of 
Nepal on 8 March, 1850, the British Resident protested, and the King 
cancelled the engagement. She wrote letters from here to other Sikh 
prisoners in Allahabad (Buta Singh and Raja Sher Singh). This 
being known, she was asked by Nepal not to indulge in anti-British 
activities. She tried to escape to Kashmir where Gul&b Singh is 
reported to have consented to receive her. But this too got known 
by the British and they warned her not to enter British territory. She 
later contacted her son, who was then in London, but he too was 
cautious in his promises. However, after 1857, the British Govt, 
itself relented and allowed her to proceed to London. Her frozen 
assets were also given back to her. Her pension was increased to 
Rs, 2500/- P.M. She consented, in writing, to these terms and 
in April 1861, left for London alongwith Dalip Singh who had come 
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to take her there. She arrived in London in July and died two 
years later nearly blinded and broken in body and spirit. She wore 
only a Panjabi dress while in England, and willed that her ashes be 
strewn on an Indian river. This wish of hers was carrried out by her 
son and the river Godavri had the honour to receive them and wash 
them away to mingle with the infinity of the Indian seas. 

The Fate of Dalip Singh 

Maharaja Dalip Singh was about 11 years of age when he was 
deposed. He was removed from the Panjab to Fatehgarh, in U.P., 
immediately on the signing of the treaty of annexation (April 5, 
1849). Here he was placed under the charge of Sir John Login of 
Bengal Army. Under his influence, the young Maharaja embraced 
Christianity two years later and was taken to England (1854) to 
reside at Suffolk, near London, permanently, as an English squire 
and landlord. Rani Jindan, then a refugee in Nepal, kept in touch 
with him, through secret communications, which however became 
public in 1856. Her wish to join her son in England became widely 
known. Naturally, the reply that she received from her son after 
the publication of this news in the Urdu Press was couched in a 
very cautions language. India was then seething with discontent. 
Dalip Singh had asked his mother not to depend upon him for 
her travel to England but try through the court of Nepal. He 
also told her discreetly:-“Whatevcr you do, do very cautiously 
and carefully, without getting me into any scruple”. But after 
the part played by the Sikbs in the Mutiny of 1857, he was allowed 
to proceed to India to bring her to London (I860). When he arri- 
ved in Calcutta in Jan 1861, Sikh soldiers returning from the 
Chinese war made a wild demonstration of affection and loyalty 
before his hotel. This unnerved the British anthoritics and they 
requested Dalip Singh to hasten back to England which he did. 
But, this event must have convinced him of the esteem in which 
his bouse was still held by the Sikhs. His mother is reputed to have 
exerted quite a favourable influence upon him so as to arouse his 
patriotic feelings to a white heat. But, as we shall sec, this seems 
to have borne little fruit, or possibly, the story is blown out of pro* 
portions.* 

* Queen Victoria had showered much atr*cfmu on him. t r ~ .i i ■ n*- him almost as part of 
her family and bccommc a God-moth-r of his eldest son, but the British Oovt and 
the Govt, of India treated him with little consideration, especially in regard to his 
highly just financial demands, which had made him dospir.itc. 
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In 1864, Dalip Singh came to India to cast the remains of his 
dead mother* on the waters of the Panjab, but he was not allowed 
to enter the state (though in Bombay he was received with a 22- 
gun salute) and so he bad to change his programme and staying 
in Bombay for a month, he entrusted her ashes to the lap of the 
river Godavri.* On his way back, he married at Alexendria (Egy- 
pt) Bamba Muller, daughter of a German merchant and an 
Abyssinian mother. f 

For about 20 years thereafter, he fought his legal battles in 
London. From the records now available in the India office, London, 
and the Archives of India, New Delhi, which contain much 
useful information about Dalip Singh (some of it in his own hands) 


• According to Mahan Kosh (p. 1565), she died on Aug 1, 1863 and was cremated 
at Nasik in India a year later and that some of her ashes later were brought to 
Lahore by her daughter. Bamba Sutherland, in 1926, and after a prayer offered by 
Sardar Harbans Singh of Attari, they were buried next to the Samadhi of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore. 

t She bore him three sons— Victor Dalip Singh (born 1866), Fredrick Dalip Singh 
(born 1886) and Albert Edward Dalip Singh (born 1879), and three daughters 
Bamba Jindan, (born 1869) Katherine (born 1871) and Sophia Alexandra (born 
1874). They all died issueless. Bamba Jindan Dalip Singh married on English- 
man, Dr. Sutherland. Both settled down at Lahore where she died on March 10, 
1957. Victor held a commission in the 1st. Royal Dragoons and married a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Coventry. Fredrick was educated at Eton, Cambridge, and took 
a tripos in History and later also his M. A. He too held a commission and saw 
service in Trance during the first world war (1914-1918). He was interested in 
Archaeology. But none of them has left an outstanding mark in any field. In fact, 
one of his daughters, Sophia Dalip Singh, writing to a Sikh acquaintance (Santokh 
Singh Ahluwalia of Amritsar) reprimanded him for reminding her of her past. She 
writes : “Now, a bit of advice: it is very nice of you to fee’ so loyal to the 
memory of > our late king (the MahSrajS), but you know things and times and 
circumstances have now so utterly changed that I think for ycur own sake, you 
would do well to try to forget old history.” (June 2, 1936). 

'•Of course,” she writes, “I take an interest in Sikhism but living in this country, 
one does not get much opportunity of hearing anything about it.” (Ibid) 

Writing six years later to the same address (6 Sept, 1942) when the.Sccood World 
War was on. she bitterly criticised the national movement which was then raging 
in full fury.— 4 I cannot think the Congress people can be so shortsighted... I 
think the Mahatma has really got too old for his leadership and anyhow his passive 
movement was never any good for this wicked world.” *‘It would be bad day for 
them (Indians) if Britain didnot win.” (July 16, 1940), Of course, all of D a liP*s 
children remained and died as good Christians 
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one thing is certain.* Whatever his private thoughts and motives, 
he had, after tendering many representations and legal notices to 
the British authorities finally despaired of his kingdom being; rest- 
ored to him by his bountiful guardians through legal means. He 
was, therefore, left with no choice but fight only for his rights 
to his private estates at Gujranwiila, to the salt-mines in Pind Dadan 
Khan, to an increase in his pension or to get a one-time ex- 
gratia grant of £ 2,50.000/- He had turned down an offer of 
£ 50,000/- “with disdain ” Undoubtedly, he had been given initially 
a grant of £ 1,05,000 ( with interest ! ) to buy an estate in London. 
By an Act of Parliament ( 1882 ), he was also granted a loan of 
another £ 60,000'- (mercifully, interest-free this time ! ) but the 
interest he had to pay on the earlier mortgages and and the 
insurance premium reduced his pension almost by half. If he asked 
for a Court of inquiry, alongwith his other above-mentioned 
demands (vide Governor General’s note dated 19 Feb. 1886), it was to 
settle his “outstandings of the pensiorf’and “just claims (of incr- 
ease in pension and compensation for the loss of “private” 
jewellery and other estates in the Panjab ) Torn from his people, 
whose views he could neither influence nor gauge, and deprived 
of resources, despair had not unnaturally overtaken him. 
However much he protested that his loy ally to the British Govern- 
ment “remained unshaken” (in his interview with Lord Kimberley, 
Secy of State, on the eve of his departure for India dated March 
30,1886), and telling the Viceroy at Simla (Telegram from Aden, 
April 22, 1 886) that the word “disloyal” should nr t be used in rel- 
ation to him in any contest, he was neither trusted, nor accomo- 
dated. He even vohmiccrd to get himself recruited in the British 
army in India in the event of their impending war with Russia 
(Secy of state to Governor General, April 1885) The Govt of 
India, however, were averse to h is joining the Army, due to their 
own reasons In his letter to the Secy of State (Jan In, 1886 ), he 
tried to disabuse the British mind about h is kingly pretensions 
and stated clearly:- “I donor aspire to be reinstated on the throne 
of the Panjab ” And yet a paltry sum was not offered him to live 
in less than poor circumstances. He went so far as to deprecate the 
rising at Multan in 1848. and w rote with approval of the defeat 

• Dr. Gand* Singh has lately published (ho matcriil in his •' Mahiidja Da'lp Sing 11 
CorretponJtnct" (Pbi. Univ. Patiala). 
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inflicted on the rebels at Chillianiwala and Gujrat ( Ibid ), though 
for the same reason he said also that the treaty of annexation was 
unjust and illegal. However, he made no political claims as a 
result of this unjust and illegal treaty (possibly, he might have 
thought, it was imprudent or premature before he knew his 
strength). His grievance, therefore, was that whereas the Koh-i-Nur 
was mentioned clearly in the Treaty , of Annexation (1849) to be 
handed over to the British Queen, no other jewels or personal pro- 
perty were mentioned therein, and these, therefore, should be 
restored to him. 

lie left nothing to chance and blamed the Sikh army for "indi- 
scipline" and “ unprovoked " attack on the British in the first Sikh 
war, and said unashamedly that if (after the first Sikh war) he 
was restored to the throne, "it was in consideration of my extreme 
youth and the friendship which existed between my father and 
his kind neighbours." (Petition to Secy of State, 29 March 
1882). 

He went further and admitted “ The Council of Regency 
finding that it was impossible to carry on the Govt. of your hum- 
ble petitioner during his minority appealed to the British autho- 
rities for assistance, and Lord Hardinge after stipulating that the 
British Resident at Lahore should have full powers to control any 
Govt, department entered into the Bhyrowal treaty." (Ibid). 

He is equally willing to concede that “ had the Panjab been 
annexed to the British dominions after the dispersion of the Sikh 
army across the Satluj, your humble petitioner would not have a 
word to say," (Ibid), but because the British Govt, had chosen to be- 
come his guardians, they had betrayed the trust by delaying operations 
against the rebels in Multan and thus giving disloyal elements a 
a chance for a more widespread uprising to find a justification 
for the annexation of the Panjab. But he does not for that reason 
denounce that illegal treaty, nor asks for the restoration of his 
throne. He even takes credit for the part played by the Sikhs in 
the mutiny of 1857, Says he :-“As my subjects, the Sikh army, 
had ten years previously given the English much trouble, so did 
they in 1857 take a noble revenge on (heir former foes (i.e. the 
Moghals) by being instrumental in preserving for the English their 
Indian empire duriug the memorable mutiny of that year (and 
again in Sudan in 1885). 
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He also sends the Secy of State a chapter from the Sau-Sdkhi 
( a book of false prophecies ) which had piedicted, according to 
him, “that Gooroo Gobind Singh had been re-born in him, as it 
was prophesied that he would take his next birth in the house 
of a Sikh who would marry a Musalman woman (i.e. Ranjit Singh) 
and bis name would be Deep Singh (corrupted form of Dalip Singh), 
that this man would be persecuted and land in extreme poverty, 
would live abroad and his childten would be Englishmen, that he 
will join a war between Buchoo and Dultoo (i.e. the Russian bear 
and the English bulldog) and on defeat will retire to an unnamed 
village where self-knowledge will be revealed to him at this time. 
The feringis will “sell’* their lands and the Gooroo’s Snakes (i.e. 
disciples ) would dominate under Deep Singh and his progeny, for 
three generations, from Calcutta to the Indus. (Des Bech Kar Jaen 
feringi, tab gajega mor bhujangi)" etc. But, nothing worked, nei- 
ther vainglorious threats, nor appeals to law or to good cons- 
cience The “London Times" editorially derided his pretentions and 
demands (Aug. 31, 1882). 

Knowing his political fate to be scaled, he decided to go back 
to India, and appealed to his countrymen (March 25, 1886), espe- 
cially Sikhs, to forgive him. He made the following moving procl- 
amation to bis people :- 

“It was not my intention ever to return to reside in India, but 
Sutgooroo who governs all destiny and is more powerful than I, 
his erring creature, has caused circumstances to be so brought 
about that, against my will, lam compelled to quit England, in- 
order to occupy a humble sphere in India. I submit to His Will, 
being persuaded that whatever is for the best will happen. 

“ I, now, therefore, beg forgiveness oj you, Khdhdjee, the pure 
for having forsaken the faith of my ancestors for a foreign religion, 
but 1 was very young when l embraced Christianiiy. 

“ It is my fond desire on reaching Bombay to take the Pahul again 
and / sincerely hope for your prayers to the Sutgooroo on that solemn 
occasion. But in returning to the faith of my ancestors, you must 
clearly understand, Khdlsdjee, that l have no intention of conforming 
to the errors introduced into Sikhism by these who were not true Sikhs 
such, for instance, as the wretched caste-observances, or abstinence 
from meat and drinks, which Sutgooroo has ordained should be recei- 
ved with thankfulness by all mankind, but to worship the pure and 
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beautiful tenets of BdbS Ndnak and obey the commands of Gooroo 
Gobind Singh. 

“/ am compelled to write this to you because I am not permitted 
to visit you in the Panjab, as I had much hoped to do. Truly , a noble 
reward for my unwavering loyalty to the Empress of India. But, Sut- 
gooroo's Will be done. With Wah Gootoo ji Ki Fateh. 

I remain, 

My most beloved countrymen, 
your flesh and blood 
Dhulip Singh. 

AmoDg the common people, the excitement was indeed great.* 
A Bengali had widely distributed in the Panjab in connection with 
Surrendra Nath Bannerjee’s case a leaflet, ending with the words 
" Mahdrdjd Daleep Singh Ki Jai." There were rumours of unrest 
among the Sikhs in the British army. But the Sikh chiefs and nobles 
of the Panjab, now secure in their Jagirs and enjoying them in the 
peaceful atmosphere created by the British raj, refused to countenance 
their king +. In a communication to the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin (1884* 
88) they had said as much. Mr. Gladstone, the liberal Prime Minis- 

• Foreign Deptt., Secret, Internal, 1886. 

t He got in touch with ThSkur Singh Sandhanwglis, a cousin of his, and son of 
LshnS Singh (the murderer of MahSrSjS Sher Singh and PartSp Singh), sometime 
in 1883. He too had been fighting for his Jdgir and having been removed from 
the post of the E.A.C. had become anti-British. The MabSrSj* also was fighting 
at this time for the restoration of his father's personal estates in the PanjSb. 
ThSkar Singh was invited to England by him and he met the MahlrSjS there late 
in 1884. When he came back, he ofTered prayers on his behalf at various Gurdwl. 
rSs, includiug the Golden Temple, Amritsar, and propagated his cause,contacting 
also the KookSs. In March 1886. when Dalip Singh left for India, he asked permis- 
sion of the Govt for the SandhSnwSlia to meet him in Bombay, but being stopped 
on the way, the two met at Aden, where Dalip Singh took P&hual at his hands. On 
his return. ThSkar Singh did not go to the PanjSb but slipped into Pondicherry, 
a French possession, and kept propagating the MahSrSjS's cause. He was appoin- 
ted ‘‘Prime Minister" by Dalip Singh on 10 Jan. 1887 through a letter from Paris I 
But he died a few months later (Aug 18. 1887) at Pondicherry. In 1873. it was 
through his efforts that a big Sikh gathering had collected at Amritsar to launch a 
Singh SabhS movement to purge Sikhism of extraneous influences (and also to 
secure the firm allegiance of the Sikhs to the British rlj, though SandhlnwKlig 
personally was opposed to this part of the Singh Sabh&’s programme), 
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ter of England had also stated that "it was our weakness and our 
calamity that we have not been able to give India the benefits and 
blessings of free institutions." It was during this period that the 
Indian National Congress was born (1885) and Lord Rippon (1880- 
84) had introduced the local self Govt, at the tehsil and the district 
levels. The crude and vicious methods of his predecsser, Lord Lytton, 
had been abandoned and there was a great ferment of new ideas 
sweeping the land. 

The Kookas too, though they had become very anti-British in 
their sentiments (especially over the murder of their compatriots by 
the authorities ar.d deportation of Baba Ram Singh in 1872) had sent 
out their agents to Russia and Nepal and desired passionately the raj 
of the ferirgis to be destroyed, did not support Dalip Singh's cause. 
Wrote Baba Ram Singh, their leader, from jail in Rangoon 
Dalip Singh comes, treat him as a stranger. He who has eaten the 
cow, of what benefit will he be to us ?"* 

Inspite of all this, Dalip Singh did proceed to India, but he was 
served with a prohibitory order at Cairo not to proceed beyond 
Aden-t He complied with the order, but at Aden, he also took Pihul 
(May 25, 1886) at the hands of Thakar Singh Sandhanwalia and four 
others (Roor Singh, Jawand Singh and two more Sikhs who, travelling 
by another boat, had halted at Aden at the same time). The very next 
day, Thakar Singh was asked by the authorities to return to India, 
which he both obeyed and flouted, as on his way back, he slipped 
surreptitiously into Pondicherry, then a French possession, to propa- 
gate the cause of Dalip Singh for another two years before his death 
(Aug. 18, 1887). Dalip Singh was obliged also to send his wife and 
6 children back to England. 

• Kuktan di Vuhia by Gamia Singh, p 234 But the V'iccro) had earned the Secretary of Stale 
M5 Sc 17 Aug 1883) that the Kookas were especially very enthused over his projected visit to 
Panjab which should be prevented The Kookas had also sent a deputation to Bombay to receive 
him One of the Kook a subas is said to have established his contact with Dalip Singh in Moscow, 
though no prtjof is available 

7 It is stated Wide the Singh Sabha movement, by Dr. Jagjit Singh, son of the 
venerable Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid of Tarn Tfiran, pp. 59*60) that it is because of 
the representations of the Sikh Sardftrs that he had been asked not to proceed 
beyond Aden. This may be true, as the representation made in this behalf two 
years later (Nov 1 6, 1898. when Dalip Singh was m Russia) called him a "falie 
pretender backed by Russian intrigue." and said, "they would die for their sove- 
reign Empress and never receive him as their ruler." Their views were too well- 
known to Govt, even before. In their addresses to Lord DufferiQ in 1887 and 88 
they had made their position amply dear, 
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Before he left Aden, he addressed a letter to the " Times of India " (published 
on June 30, 1886) in which he expressed not only his dignified anger, but also 
great nerve wholly becoming the son of Ranjit Singh:- 

Hc wrote intcr-alia, "Although I am a naturalised Englishman, yet I was 
arrested at Aden without a warrant, one having been issued since I rc-cmbraccd 
Sikhism while staying at Aden. The tax-payer of India no doubt will be glad to 
hear that I’ve resigned the miserable stipend paid to me, under that iniquitous 
treaty of annexation, which was extorted from me by my Guardian when 1 was a 
minor, thus setting aside that illegal document entirely." 

He made several proclamations, one "to the brother princes of Hindustan" 
and another to the people ol India" to contribute for nine months a paisa 
(copper coin) each, to his war-chest, always assuring them that Russia would 
support him! On his victory, he said, he would (i) release all prisoners of the 
British (ii) restore throne to all dispossessed princes and (in) run the Govt, 
through democratic elections, (iv) cow-killing will be prohibited and Muslims 
given pecuniary compensation for this, (v) Public debt will be repudiated and 
railways and tclgraph lines confiscated, (vi) Private debts whose interest exceeds 
five percent shall be abolished etc. 

He signed his proclamation and letters to British MPs as "Lawful Sovereign 
of the Sikh Nation", also as "Sovereign and Guru of the Sikh Nation ', 
"Implacable foe of the British" etc. 

According to British sources, he was in Paris on June 23, 1886, which 
shows he started back from Aden soon after his initiation into the Sikh faith and 
stayed there a year or more. On Jan 10, 1887, he appointed Sardar Thakar Singh 
his "Prime Minister" in exile, and sent him also the Royal Seal! Thakar Singh, 
however, died soon thereafter (Aug 18). From Paris, he travelled for the first 
time to Moscow a year later, where we hear of him through an editorial 
published in the Moscow Gazette (5th to 17th Sept., 1887). As reported to 
home authorities by the British Ambassador to Russia, the article points out, 
"how Dalip Singh was cheated of his kingdom. He was not allowed to be 
educated at Cambridge or Oxford for fear of developing his mind. Finding that 
no justice can be obtained from England, he finally threw himself into the arms 
of Russia. He had decided to break off all relations with England and to settle in 
Russia. We welcome him with the conviction that he will find among us all 
the sympathy which his fate demands." But, the Russian Ambassador in Paris 
had warned his Govt, not to come into his affairs to annoy England whom he 
wanted to "blackmail” to extract more money from its Govt.! 

So, nothing concrete emerged out of this new association. He could neither 
obtain Russian citizenship nor even an interview with the Czar. He lived on 
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Rs. 80/- a month in a private home, and provided for himself by selling his 
jewellery and royal drcsscss. While in Russia, "he lived in a very retired and 
quiet way with a "Madame",* visiting only few Russian families during his stay 
of over a year. 

Greatly dismayed, he relumed to Paris (Nov 3, 1888), heart-broken. 
Deprived of the means of livelihood, his pension and family estates* and jewels 
confiscated, his mother dead in his lap, humiliated and in deep frustration, his 
people removed far from him, the Sardars estranged if not also inimical, and 
betrayed by circumstances and the states on which he leaned, he was attacked by 
paralysis in July 1890 and lay dead, one night, in his apartment in the Grand 
Hotel of Paris, (Oct. 22. 1893). He was buried a week later on his estate in 
Suffolk, England, and still lies there in the cold comfort of an indifferent (or 
just) eternity. 


• An English girl, about 20, repons the British Ambassador, after a few days. His wife had died 
on Sept. 18. 1887 and he was only courting her at this time and married her later on May 21, 1889 
in Paris. He had two issues from her, and ihe second wife, ('Miss) A D Wetherdl. outlived him. 
These two - both girls - died childless 


♦ According to Mahan Kosh (p. 1873), he apologised to the Queen and his pension was restored. 
The British records corroborate this, as also Queen Victoria meeting him in his illness al Pans. (See 
Queen Victoria's Maharaja, by Alexender and Anand, Pp 277-3(JO) It is a pity that after his own 
and his mother s experience of the Bntish ’'guardianship", Dalip Singh now wanted another foreign 
power (whose character and intentions were wholly unknown to him) to tuppon him It has been 
well said that "if you want to fight a great power, you should be more powerful, if you need to 
negotiate peace, you should be still more powerful " There is no pity or sympathy or the sense of 
moral good and wrong, in the domain of politics A weaker nation, or party tied to the apron-stnngs 
of a bigger power, has only to thank itself, if it is taken over by its protector and guardian to serve 
not ihe interests of the ward, but us own History is full of such examples. Mr. Subhash Bose's 
seeking help of the unknown Axis Powers and how ihcy ill -treated him during Second World War i 
an instance in point 
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On the taking over of the Panj£b, the Sikb am y bad by and 
large been demobilised, but land-revenue was reduced by 25 per cent. 
Those Sardars who had not taken part in the rebellion against them 
were confirmed in their Jdgirs, though all Jdgirs offered for loyal 
military service by the Sikh Court after the reign of Maharaja Sber 
Singh were resumed. The families which were too important to be 
ignored, even if hostile earlier, were also placated, though some like 
Mulrfij and Bhai Mabarflj Singh and the Attariwalas were tried for 
sedition outside the Panjab and punished and their Jdgirs and 
endowments confiscated, or drasticully reduced. Baba Bikram Singh 
Bedi, son of the venerable Baba Sahib Singh Bedi, however, who 
fought in the so-called second Sikh war and surrendered near Rawal- 
pindi was not allowed to visit Una, his headquarters. His Jdgirs 
were also resumed and he died in penury, at Amritsar, though he 
was earlier offered a small pension which he refused with con- 
tempt.* 


• Bib& Bikram Singh Bedi was asked, after the first Sikh war, to surrender his guns 
and the fort at UnS in the dislt of Hoshiarpur. He refused to do so and organised 
a rebellion in the hills. Defeated, he joined the ranks of Sher Singh and Chattar 
Singh Attiriwaia and fought during what has come to be known as the Second 
Sikh war. Along with others, he too surrendered after the defeat, for he was 
over-ruled in his opinion that another war be fought with the British. He died in 
Amritsar in 1863. 
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The British authorities had appointed a Board of three— Henry 
Lawrence (Army and Political): his brother John Lawrence (Revenue) 
and another civilian: Charless Munson, (Law and Justice) to 
administer the Panjab. Henry was bitter over the way the Punjab was 
annexed on a false pretext of a local rebellion and had sent in his 
resignation, but the Governor- General did not like a man of his 
experience and wide sympathies to deny his services to the Govt. So, 
he was appointed President of the Board, even though his brother 
and the other members did not much favour his views which were 
sympathetic to the Sikhs Other British aids s were, however, intelli- 
gent, dedicated and not-too-unbalunced in their judgements. Inspite 
of the opinion of Sir Charles Njpier, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
wanted to rule the Punjab a; a military dictatorship, Henry prevailed 
upon the Govt, to give them the benefits of a civilian rule. 

Not that any unnecessary mercy was shown. 8000 people were 
jailerf in the very first year All the forts of the Sikh chiefs were demo* 
Jished, except for those necessary far the British forces of occupation. 
About 1,20,000 arms were surrendered by the people. About 40.000 of 
soldiers were dismissed and either went back to their traditional 
occupation of agriculture or became a problem for law and order as 
dacoits and cut throats. The latter class was, however, soon 
suppressed. 

But, what is most remarkable, some ol the best Sikh forces were 
retained in service. A Punjab force was ass'duously built, consisting 
solely of Sikhs, though the recruitment was confined to the Jat Sikhs 
and the Khatris and the untouchables excluded, so as to divide the 
Sikh people right down the middle. In the Frontier Guards also, 
about a thousand choice Sikh soldiers were recruited. Ten percent 
Sikhs were also recruited in the 15C00 strong police force. The Grand 
Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawar was repaired and put in good 
shape, and all along the 500-mile frontier with Afghanistan, fortified 
posts were established. Law and order were strictly enforced and the 
British code of criminal procedure promulgated. 

Several kinds of duties were abolished including octroi. Dacoity 
was ended The existing four provinces were split up mto7commi- 
asionerships, and 25 districts and the officer incharge of the district 
made both a collector and ju li.ial-cum-ad ninistrative authority. 
Devolution of authority was introduced, but officers strictly instruc- 
ted not to impinge upon local customs ad institutions. An order was 
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issued on March 21, 1847, by Henry Lawrence forbidding British 
subjects from entering any Sikh temple with shoes on. Cow killing 
was also forbidden in the city of Amritsar. “The Sikhs were not to 
be molested or interfered with.’ 

Agriculture was especially promoted. In four years’ time (1849- 
53), the results of the peaceable policy had become obvious and the 
Board abolished. Henry Lawrence took over as Chief Commissioner 
of the Panjab. During the next five years (1852-58), he almost won 
over the hearts of the subject people through his liberality of out- 
look, balance, integrity, hard work and understanding. He restored 
confiscated Jagirs, including those attached to the Sikh temples. 
The soldiers' right to their hereditary lands was also restored. Dur- 
ing three successive years ( 1854 - 56 ), the crops were extremely good. 
An extensive network of canals was undertaken and, besides roads, 
even a railway line from Lahore to Multan was surveyed and comple- 
ted in 1859. Begir (forced labour) and SaU were abolished. Widow 
re-marriage was legalised. 

A department of Public Instruction was opened in 1855, and 
primary education spread widely at state expense, even though in the 
Panjab through the efforts of the Sikh kingdom, literacy was far more 
widespread than in other provinces. Old maJarsas and maktibs 
were continued and endowed. Persian was rttained as the language 
of records to be replaced by Urdu in due course, which became the 
medium of instruction for boys and the language of administration 
and justice at the lower levels. Urdu had been introduced earlier in 
the U.P., and as the court munshis and school teachers were brought 
largely from there (and this pandered also to Muslim sentiment), 
Urdu gradually dug in its toes in the foreign soil of the Panjab. The 
Persian script and vocabulary were already known to the educated 
elite. When later, as a counterweight to them, Bengali Babus were 
brought in, they having been subjected much earlier to English 
domination, English became the language of higher courts and higher 
learning and administration . A Civil Procedure Code was first evol- 
ved during this period in the Panjab and later applied to other 
provinces. The Rule of Law was established. It was a great change 
after the post-Ranjit Singh anarchy, in which leaders destroyed both 
themselves and the people they ruled. 

To assuage further the Sikh feelings, orders were issued by the 
Governor-General that all Sikhs entering the British army should 
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receive the P&hul and observe stricly the code of Sikh conduct. (•) 
Later (12 Aug, 1857), the Governor-General also asked the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab to explore the possibility of translating 
into English the Sikh Scrioture at Govt, expense in consultation with 
the Sikh authorities. Inspite of all these soothing gestures, as we 
shall see, the British were careful not to trust or lean heavily on a 
particular community, to raise mixed regiments, and to play, if 
need be, one against the other. f 

Suddenly, on May 1 1, 1857, news was received at L&hore that 
the Hindustani sepoys at Meerut had mutinied.^ The next day, 
the news was widespread that the mutineers had captured Delhi. 
John Lawrence was at Rawalpindi at this time and it was Sir Robert 
Montgomery, his aide at Lahore, who handled the situation in such a 
masterly manner that, without firing a shot, the possibility of any 
trouble was scotched. No panic was shown and a ball-room dance 
was organised for the evening. Next morning (May 13), a military 
parade was held and inspite of the grave risk involved (with only one 
British battalion on hand), the English commander disarmed the 
three Indian companies. The fort and the arsenal at Lahore were 


• G.G’s despatch to Secret Committee, No. 29 of 1851. 

t "The Chief Commissioner (of Panjab) apprehends however that the real lesson 
we should learn from the past misfortunes is to trust no rate in particular, to mix 
races in our native army, to maintain that army within the lowest number and to 
keep it in thorough subordination and discipline." 

(Richard Temple, Secy to C.C.. Pb, to G. F. E. Admonstonc, Secy to Governor- 
General. Scpi 8. IS5X) 

{ The immediate eausc of the Sepoy mutiny was the greased cartridge. The official 
records of the inq airy later held at Dum Dum revealed, that though the Govt had 
ordered sheep's lard, the contractor (a Bengali Brahmin) had supplied the cheaper 
stuff (the pig s lard and cow’s fat) to lubricate the paper-parcels of the ~inruigri 
which the soldiers had to bite inorder to remove the paper-cover and load the car- 
tridge in the breach louder. This was considered to be the wily trick of the feting! 
to corrupt the religion of both Hindus and Muslims and became an extremely 
sensitive and explosive iwie. The Indian soldiers were also disaffected 
by low wages, one tenth of what the British soldiers received. Their promotions 
were blocked af.er they had reached the level of the Subedgr Major or Rislldtr. 
Their gora (English) officers treated them with scant attention. And the disposses- 
sed princes. Zamindlrs. nobles and theologians who were depived of authority 
and posse-sions by various laws passed by the Company took advantage of it. The 
Mogbal emperor, a virtual pensioner of the British at this time, was also shown 
little respect which he and his courtiers resented deeply. 
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taken control of by the British soldiers. Next day, the same scene 
was satisfactorily repeated at Amritsar and the fort of Gobindgarh 
taken over. About 13,000 soldiers, mostly Hindustanis, were dis- 
armed by July-end. 

Inspite of it, local disturbances did take place at Phillaur, 
Ludhiana, Ambala, Thanesar, Multan, Sialkot, Hoti-Mardan, 
Peshawar and particularly at Ferozepur, but these were confined 
mostly to the Poorbid soldiers and were soon quelled. 

It is a near miracle how with the British force of merely 10,500 
against 58000 natives in the Panjab, the British exhibited neither 
undue alarm nor let the situation at anytime go out of hand. On the 
one hand, it was due to the healing touch of a single individual, 
Henry Lawrence, whose superb leadership saved a very explosive 
situation and on the other, the policies pursued were so humane that 
excess was never committed and laws were equally applied to all, 
irrespective of creed or caste, and custom and religion not 
biantantly interfered with and security of life, honour and property 
came to be recognised as the sine qua non of good government. 

In a period of four extermely anxious months for the British, 
they raised eighteen new regiments and mostly Sikhs and Muslims 
were recruited to them. They all remained loyal and, as we shall 
see, for good reason. The Panjab became not only the sword-arm. 
but also the main base of supply to the British forces in Delhi. The 
Cis-Satlui Sikh states, being treaty-bound, helped with 17000 soldiers, 
some of the Princes, like the Maharaja of Patiala, leading personally 
their troops in Delhi. The British won and the old feudal order and the 
medieval outlook turned into the new modern age of science, 
democracy and humanism. As Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has pointed out 
“It was not a fight for freedom; it was, in fact, king-cobra Super- 
stition's last bite before its head was smashed. It was not a rising 
of the people for political self-determination, but a conspiracy of 
mercenery soldiers (only of the north Indian army) to prevent the 
cunning destruction of their ‘religion'.’'^ In its name, horrible 
atrocities were committed by the mutineers on the British civilians 
(including women and children, especially at Lucknow, Kanpur and 
Allahabad) and the British, not to be left behind, retaliated with a 
brutality that is unknown in their history. 


t Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, Pujfi Annual issue. 1956. 
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It seems strange to many ill-informed outsiders why the Sikhs 
having lost their independence only seven years ago, were not sympa- 
thetic to the mutineers and actively joined the cause of the feringi, 
their erstwhile enemy. This is because, as Dr. Tara Chand rightly 
says: — “On the whole, the rising of 1857 was an attempt — the last 
attempt— of the medieval order to halt the process of dissolution, and 
to recover its lost status... It was a general movement of the traditio- 
nal elite of the Muslims and the Hindus-Princes, landlords, soldiers, 
scholars and thelogians (Pandits and Maulvis).” “The emperor of 
Delhi, the king of Oudh, some Nawabs and (Peshwas) and Rajas 
(and Ranis), (all disaffected due to dispossession or curtailment of 
their own authority), talukdars and Zamindars, the soldiers, 
Pathans (Walayatis), Mughals, Rajputs and Brahmins of North 
India and the Maulvis who were members of this order, comprised 
the main body of the rebels.*" Thus it was neither a fight for 
independence for the whole people of India as such, nor it could 
be. as the idea of the Indian nationhood was yet unknown to our 
people. 

Was not His Majesty the Moghal emperor himself living under 
British protection since 1803 ? Bahadur Shah was also drawing a 
pension of one lakh rupees from the British. If he was reduced to 
a non-entity due to the inherent weaknesses of the later-Moghal rule, 
their internecine warfare, intrigues, fanaticism and open discrimi- 
nation against others, piling up one humiliation upon them after 
another, who was responsible for it, if not the holders of authority at 
Delhi? According to faaulana A.K. Azad, Bahadur Shah was “a mere 
puppet, who had neither the army, nor the treasure, nor influence.” 
Did he at any time before consider the people as whole to be his 
people? Was an alliance at any time tried to be forged by the 
Moghal kings with the two other fighting and dominant powers of 
India— the Marathas and the Sikhs ? Of course, the sympathies of 
the MarStbas were enlisted by Shah Alam lo fight the Sikhs and they 
in turn asked for the British help against the Sikhs to save the 
king’s territories across the Jamuna late in the 18th century. It is 
the British who refused to intervene. } Earlier, help was sought time 


* “History of the Freedom Movement in India,'' Vol 2, P. 43 
i P.N- Bhalta, East India Company's policy towards the Sikhs (Panjtb. past »o 
Present, Oct 1970, Pp. 276-77) 
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and again from the Afghans against both the Marathas and the Sikhs 
by the Moghal kings, and ultimately British protection was sought 
also to escape their wrath. Now, when the 82->ear old decrepit and 
dying King s throne was in jeopardy, why should he have been saved 
by any patriotic element in the country, simply because he was issuing 
pathetic and conciliatory appeals, dictated by distress and helpess- 
ness than by the exigencies of high policy or a wounded conscience. 
And, had he not, together with the Nawab of Jhajjar, helped the 
British during the Anglo-Sikh wars ? In fact, it was neither nation- 
alism nor even communalim that determined each party’s attitude to 
the other. It was plain and simple opportunism and self-interest of 
the leaders. Muslims, Hindus and others all were fighting on both 
sides of the fence.* 


* MauUnS Abut Kalam Azad in his excellent introduction to the Government of 
India publication (1857) states the case in its true historical perspective* Says he, 
inter-aliar- 

(1) The course of the trial (of the Moghal king) made it clear that the uprising 
was as much a surprise to Bahadur Shah as to the British. 

(2) The whole episode was unplannded by anyone. Ali Naqi Khan, Wazir of 
Oudh. who is credited with master-minding the uprising in his state was in fact a 
traitor to the cause. It was through him that Gen. Outram, the British Resident, 
had persuaded the King of Oudh to relinquish his kingdom “voluntarily” and he 
was promised a huge reward. 

(3) The agents of Nani Sahib, the Peshw8, (Munshi Azimullah and Rango Bapuji) 
are also credited with having visited Turkey on their way back from London (where 
they had gone to ask for the same amount of pension for their master as was paid 
to Baji Rao, his p r edece$$or), and having met Omar Pasha on the battlefield of 
Crimea. Rango Bapuji had also appealed in London against Lord Dalhousie’s 
decision for the merger of Sat&ri in British India. Inspite of these facts, according 
to Azad, there is no evidence of their any overt connection with the upris ng in 
India. 

(4) The Rani of Jhansi, Lakshmi Bai, fought to the end, but she too was prepared 
till the last for a compromise if her right to adoption was accepted by the British. 
And these were the only important leader's of the mutiny. 

According to Azad, the factors leading to the munity were: 

(1) The trading East lnd a Company upto now were acting only as the licensees 
and agents of the Moghal Govt, or their governors. They presented them addresses, 
gifts, nazrSnis etc, but now suddenly after several humiliations offered to Bahadur 
5 hah and the seizure of Oudh, soldiers and the feudal lords (whom they disposses- 
sed to deal directly with the ryots) as much as their dependendents felt the British 
had become rulcrs^without due authority, and not certainly by conquest. They 
had also minted their own currency recently, without authority. [next page] 
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Again, as pointed out by Sir Vincent Smith, the total military 
strength of the Company at this time was 2,38,000 of whom only 
38,000 were Europeans. The Bengal army consisted of 1,51,000 of 
whom nearly 23,000 were Europeans (out of these 13,000 were in the 
Panjab). How many of these Poorbias,' Muslims, Brahmins and 
Rajputs rebelled aginst the British, or took advantage of the acute 
crisis in which they had, indeed, landed? Since 1806, there had been 
no mutiny in Madras, or, the presidency of Bombay. The fact also 
should not be missed that the armies which fought against the 
Sikhs along with the British resulting in the annexation of the Panjib 
were north-Indian Poorbias, who were now in revolt to uphold their 
caste-superstitions. When they became the force of occupation on 
behalf of the British in the Panjib, they looked down upon the Sikhs, 
due to their own pride of caste. The Poorbias never took the Sikhs 
into confidence for the mutiny they had planned. Should the Sikhs 
have gone to their rescue, when, they sincerely believed, as Sir Jadu 


F. N. Contd. 

(2) The large number of soldiers of (he Bengal army was from Oudb and once the 
sovereignty of their ruler was jeopardised, they felt infuriated. 

(3) Inspite of the weakness of Bahadur ShSh, his inability to lead, his dependence 
upon the British, his power and authority limited only to the Red fort of Delhi (and 
not even to the city of Delhi), be had become a symbol of unity because of the 
people’s regard for Akbar and Shah Jahan whose direct descendent he was and 
whom people had come to consider one of their own (and not a foreign king). (Here 
MaulinS Azid has become unduly sentimental. The people remembered the intri- 
gues, (he killings. the tyrannies and the weaknesses of the Moghal authority for 
the last hundered and fifty years more since Aurangzeb than what Akbar or Shah 
JabBn had accomplished before them). 

(4) The people had become sick of a hundred-year association with the East India 
Company’s domination through trickeries and frauds. "The "cartridge affair" was 
only an excuse. AzSd is very right when he says that the mutiny failed because 
(i) The leaders of the revolt could never agree. They were mutually jealous aod 
intrigued against each other. When Bakht Khin went out to light at Delhi, they 
gave him little or no support. The Lucknow Residency was surrounded by toe 
mutineers for long but not attacked, as the soldiers feared once they su c ceeded, 
the Begum of Oudb will have no use for them I (ii) Most of the leaden took part 
only for personal reasons and not for any national cause, (iii) The masses followed 
their selllsh leaders but lent their support only to the winning side, most of the time 
remaining mere spectaton. Tlntia Tope, when defeated, went to Madhya Pardesh 
and Narmada, bis own country, to continue the flgbt. But no village there would 
even give him shelter and a professed friend finally betrayed him when be was 
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Nath rightly points out, (that the soldiers in rebellion) were “made 
a cat’s paw by the dispossessed dynasties in a gamble for recover- 
ing their thrones.”* They were all the time negotiating terms 
(including the Rani of Jhansi, the ruler of Oudh, the Moghal king and 
the Peshwa — all leaders of the rebellion) to secure their own rights, 
but being outwitted by the British, they took advantage of the Sepoy 
mutiny. In fact, even the Moghal emperor was a prisoner in the 
hands of the mutineering soldiers and danced to whatever tune they 
called. 

According to Sir Vincent A. Smith, ‘‘the bastion of British 
strength was not only Panjab, but also Bengal. In Bengal, there was 
no danger, in the Pan jab the situation was saved. ”f 

Thus, unreserved help flowed not only from the Panjab, but also 
from Bengal. The whole of Southern and Western India, or the quar- 
ter million Indian army, mostly comprising soldiers of Indian origin, 
also stood by the British. Now-a-days, it is being re-discovered as a 
war of ‘‘liberation.” but at that time no one knew “who was lighting 
this war and for whose liberation ?” According to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad (Intr. 1857, P. viii), Bahadur Shah had become a priso- 
ner of circumstances. That is how the revolution had exhausted 
itself by September, 1857, and Bahadur Shah capitulated on promise 
of his life. The Rani of Jhansi was killed a little later (June 20, 1858). 
Nana Sahib and Bakht Kh5n of Delhi disappeared and Tantia Tope 
was executed. The Moghal emperor was tried and banished to 
Rangoon to die there in the confines of a jail. The two sons of 
Bahddur Shah were shot dead by Maj. Hodson, and their bodies 
displayed for three days at the same spot in Cbindni Chowk where 
once lay exposed the unclaimed body of Guru Tegh Bahadur on the 
orders of Bahadur Shah’s wily ancestor, Aurangzeb. Full advantage 
was taken by the supposed “prophecy” of the ninth Sikh Guru on 
the eve of his execution that due to the tyrannies of the house of 
Aurangzeb, the Moghal throne would eventually pass into the hands 
of the feringis from the West, who would, alongwith his followers, 
avenge his innocent murder@. Advantage was also taken of a (fake) 

(*) Hindustan stanpard, Calcutta, PujS Annual, 1956. t Oxford, History of India, 
P. 669 

Maj. W.S R. Hodson, Twelve years of a soldier's life in India ed. by G H. 
Hodson (2nd ed,. London 1859), as quoted by S. Malik in an article on “Panjdb 
and the Mutiny*’ in the Journal of Indian History, Aug. 72. 
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poster on the walls of Delhi purporting to be the Mogbal emperor's 
proclamation that ‘‘wherever a Sikh is found, he should be put to 
death." 

After the mutiny was quelled, * a new revolutionary era dawned 
for India. Even Karl Marx supports this view in no uncertain terms. £ 


•Asa reward for help, Patiala, was offered the territories of the NSrnaul division. 
Nabhi was awarded a part of Jhajjar and Jind the area of Dfidri. Delhi was attac- 
hed to the Panjfib, Six turbulent districts from the North-Western province 
were also joined to the Panjlb. Thus, the Panjfib now spread out from 
Delhi to Peshflwar, divided into 32 districts. In 1901, six frontier districts were 
detached and converted ioto the N.W.F.P. (North West Frontier Province). The 
Chief commissioner of the Panjab became a Lt. Governor. John Lawrence was 
later promoted Viceroy of India (1864-69). 

t Writing two articles in 1853 in the NEW YORK u Daily Tnbuneon the “British 
Rule in India,*' and "The Future Results of British Rule in India", Karl Marx 
remarks:— 

"We must'Dot forget that these idyllic village-communities, inoffensive though they 
may appear, had always been the solid foundation of Oriental despotism, that they 
restrained the human mind within the smallest possible compass, making it the 
unresisting tool of superstition, enslaving it beneath traditional values, depriving it 
of all grandeur and historial energies . Concentrating on some miserable patch of 
land, (they) quietly witnessed the ruin of empires, the perpetuation of unspeakable 
cruelties, the massacre of the populations of large towns, and rendered murder 
itself a religious rite in Hindustan. ..Contaminated by distinctions of caste and 
slavery, they subjugated man to external circumstances instead of elevating man to 
the sovereign of circumstances (and) brought about a brutalising worship of 
nature. Man fell down on his knees in adoration of Kanuman (Hanumftn), the mon- 
key, and Sabbala, the cow." 

-With the result that India was never ruled by her sons, and her history became 
a chronicle of foreign invasions and foreign domination." According to Marx, 
even in the nineteenth century, “the choice lay between industrial, liberal and 
bourgeois British and under-developed, autocratic Russia", for which reason he 
prefers British rule in India, “whose level of economic development guarantees 
the integration of India within the world market and univcrsalisation of European 
culture." "The major British contribution has been the introduction of industrial 
production which ended the social stagnation of traditional Indian society." The 
introduction of private property, "which even in an alienated form points the way 
towards emancipation" was also a British contribution according to Marx, "which 
when fully developed, has no choice but to be abolished." "The British rule integ- 
rated India into universal history. Those who came to India to exploit eventually 
became dependent on her development and well-being." Writing in 1846, in his 
Poverty cf Philosophy ," he bad emphasised that "the rising standard of living of 
British worker was achieved only at the expense of the horribly low wages ptid in 
India." Writing a little after the Indian Mutiny, he said "atlcast since the Revolt, 
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The Govt, was taken over directly by the British Crown and Parlia- 
ment from the East India Company's trading and tired hands. The 
geographical unity of India had already been almost achieved by 
Dalhousie. Whatever remained to unify the vast land was completed 
after the Mutiny (the idea of India’s oneness earlier lived in the 
religious imagination and emotions of the Hindus only). A new 
political and economic nation was born — the Indian nation. English 
education and modern thought and science (why call them western, 
asks J.N. Sarkar, and cloud the issues ?) were planted on a firm 
pedestal. Three universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were 
created in 1857 itself. The Indians beat the British in their intellectual 
game, and soon Indian scholars and litterateurs, scientists and surge- 
eons, legal and professional lumanaries, experts in international 
intercourse, joint stock companies and banking and, above all, noble 
patriots wedded to the cause of democratic freedoms for the entire 
people of India filled the nation’s stage. The new laws built on 
Roman jurisprudence, and interpreted impartially by a judiciary 
independent of the executive, a civil service recruited by, but not 
dependent for its livelihood or even its views on the executive, which 
should change in accordance with the wishes of the people; a profes- 
sional middle class bubbling with new modern ideas and not tied 
down to the past like the old feudal chiefs or their satraps or serfs 
on the land; a Press free to criticise the Govt of the day and to inform 
and lead public opinion; besides modern science and technology all 
brought to India an entirely new outlook and methods of organising 
the society on secular, and politico-economic lines, cutting across the 
antiquated ideas of caste, creed, region or even religion. The whole 
country was made one, and travel made not only safe but became a 

F. N. Contd. 

the British expenditure in India is so heavy as to make the continuing British rule 
economically prohibitive. India costs Britain more than the income it brings her," 
(which did not prove true later on, but the essentials in Marx's thesis cannot be 
disputed). 

He adds prophetically: — 

“The political unity of India, imposed by the British sword, will now be streng- 
thend by the electric telegraph. The native army, organised and drilled by the 
British drill-sergeant, was the slne-qua-non of Indian self-emancipation, and of 
India ceasing to be the prey of the foreign intruder. The free press is a new and 
powerful agent of reconstruction. From the Indian native, reluctantly, and sparingly 
educated at-Calcutta under British superintendence, a fresh class is springing up, 
endowed with requirements of government and imbued with European science. 
That once fabulous country will thus be actually annexed to the Western world 
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means of luxury, through the network of roads and railways. That 
Her Majesty’s Opposition should have a place as honourable in 
society as the Govt, was unheard of in India's tradition- bound mai- 
bap and authoritarian society. ‘ Tea-plantation, textile mills, irriga- 
tion canals, coal-mining and other forms of economic development 
advanced so fast that agriculture ceased to be the precarious single 
means of the people’s livelihood Immense amounts of capital were 
poured into India from John Lawrence’s Viceroyalty onwards. 
Agriculture also progressed and cotton-cultivation multiplied four- 
fold (in quantity and ten fold in price) during the boom caused by the 
American civil war (1861 -65).’’ 

The British now had no one to suppress but only to awaken, 
educate and employ in useful avocations. New cities sprang up due 
to industrialisation and internationalisation of commerce, and age- 
old caste and credal barriers started breaking down by a colossal 
movement of men and women seeking new avenues of prosperity 
throughout this great at.d vast land, of whose inexhaustible poten- 
tialities men were made aware with each passing decade. 

More and more laws were passed and enforced, to save the 
peasant from the money-lender, the lawful citizen from the thug and 
the cut-throat and what is most, the worn :n from the centuries-old 
thraldom and the possessive rapacity of man so that she, along with 
her children, became individual persons in their own right. 

The more the Lnglish education and with it the modern ideas 
spread, the more the Lnglish (iovt. was subjected to polit.cal unrest 
and agitation. A r cw class of civilised political animals was born who 
established their claim to leadership not with the sword or open 
rapine and loot, but through superior argument, civility of manner 
and sense of self-lets saculice and service to the society. 

What is most, the onslaught of Christianity threw a challenge to 
the old religions and superstitons either to fight their claim to survival 
or go under. A new interpretation of the old religious norms and 
cultural mores became inevitable. India was nolongcr an island which 
it was a mortal religious sin for her sons to leave, even to travel 
across the high seas. India was now a part of the whole wide world 
and could nologer shut herself in, or live apart and alone. No com- 
promise was possible between the present and the past, for the future 
that beckoned was far more glorious and rewarding than both. 

And no matter how much they tried, the British could not stem 
the onsurge of new ideas and processes that they had themselves 
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unleashed. Even if it was in the interest of their own empire that 
they did so; educating people in their own thought to make rapport 
with the subject peoples possible and easy; creating heavy industry, 
for labour was cheap here and prices of commodities could be pegged 
and imports and exports could both be regulated by laws made in 
their own interest by themselves: creating clerks and babus and higher 
civil servants to run their own Govt; building railways and canals for 
their own capitalist profits; founding cities in order to attract entre- 
preneurs and labour from all over the country for their own benefit and 
larger taxes; giving liberty to people to express even opposing views, 
in order to gauge the working ot their minds and to caution themselves 
and avert danger in time to their own lives and interests; enforcing 
laws uniformly and honouring life and property to contain unrest 
against themselves — all this is conceded. But once you train a man 
how to fight for you, if he starts eventually fighting for himself and 
turns you out with the weapons )ou have yourself provided him with, 
you cannot blame him. And this is what happened. The total success 
of the British empire in the Mutiny sowed also the seeds of its destr- 
uction in due course, by the weapons the British had themselves placed 
in the hands of the Indians. 

Whether if the British wouldnot have entered upon the scene, the 
same kind of fundamental transformation would have occurred is a 
moot point. Historians point to Japan in this context, but not to 
China. India was governed by the Moglials for two centuries before, 
but they had heard only of force, fate and fraud governing the destin- 
ies of nations, not of an industrial revolution, or of ssa-power, of 
scientific discoveries or international commerce or intercourse. They 
conquered with force and ended up with palace- intrigues. They may 
have built a few marvellous buildings but not a new man or a new 
society in which every one could participate, except on their terms. 
No wonder, the Marathas fought them with their own weapons, but 
not to change the society, only masters. For instance, although Brah- 
mins had treated the Marathas, including Chhatarpati Shivajee, as 
outcastes, it is the Brahmins who under the Maratba Kings invariably' 
became the all-powerful Peshwas . The Sikhs fought for a far 
better ideal, but their dazzling successes in war, though they brought 
in their train a new kind of political unity and humanistic outlook of 
life, yet degenerated ihto what had brought ruin to the Mogbals— 
internecine warfare and palace-intrigue, easy morals and conscience, 
a confusion of both the religious idea and the political state and so 
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the dream ended how it had to end It gave good heart to the peo- 
ple for a time, but it did not enlarge enough their minds, nor made them 
fit instruments to face the challenges of the new world which had taken 
birth atleast a century before they ever came to know of it ! * 

It is not that the Sikhs at large bad reconciled to their fate 
merely because of the efficient and lawful administration of the 
British Govt, or the new avenues of education and economic activity 
they were opening up. No amount of efficiency or peaceful existence 
or respect for legal rights by a foreign power can be a substitute for 
freedom, though free-men, if they indulge in or invite anarchy, have 
only to thank themselves if they invite an authoritarian rule (as after 
the excesses of the French Revolution) or lose their freedom, and 
common people prefer a safer and lawful (even foreign) domination 
to an independent but an unsure and unstable society, f After all, 
this is how the Afghans followed by the Moghals had initially filled 
the vacuum in the history of our own nation. 

The Mutiny had been suppressed and the Moghal and the Poorbia 
tyrannies against the Sikhs wholly avenged, with their active cooper- 
ation, but the fire in the hearts of Sikhs to strike for their freedom 
once again under propitious circumstances was not yet dead. When- 


* If we look dispassionately at life, we realise that not all that is strange and 
foreign leads to unproductive results. Life is given to us, as arc early education and 
upbringing by our parents. All wives are foreign initially. All languages 
are foreign and all peoples to the countries they inhabit now, including Sanskrit 
and the Aryan inhabitants, not only the Americans and the South Americans, or 
the Europeans and others. Colossal movements of men and women have occured 
in history to displace the aborigines and the Red Indians to give a fresh lease and 
meaning to life. All religions and all new ideas are fiercely resisted when they 
are born. But their acceptance follows and the results, though not every time so 
intended, transform peoples and societies and a new man and a new civilisation 
are born. 

t Writes Vincent Simth: — "Something is lost in a corporate personality every time a 
nation loses its independence. The modern spirit had to come to the Panjlb with 
all its meterial benefits and spiritual unrest. But if it had come by free action of 
a reforming party within, rather than by compulsion of an alien rule, the conver- 
sion would have been more complete in the long run. though it might have been 
•lower in the beginning. Much that later happened in the PanjAb might then have 
been avoided, including the division of India. The Sikhs by their own folly threw 
away the first chance of a Panjsb organically intergrated into a healthy plural 
society. Dalhousie by bis over-confidence the second." (Oxford History of India. 
P. 819). ' 
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ever, therefore, they found an occasion, they hit the British aa hard 
as they could. 

That is why the British were very cautious in dealing with the 
Sikhs. 10th Panjab Regt. had revolted (Aug 1858) at D. I.KhSn, and 
a majority of the Sikhs of this regiment were involved in it. They 
were arrested and punished. Still, writing to the Mily Secy to the 
Chief Commissioner at Murree (date Sept 1, 1858) Brig. Gen. N. B. 
Chamberlain, commandant of the irregular force at D.I. Khan, 
reported that "the spirit of the troops is no longer what it was. 
There is a spirit of restlesseness and an eager desire to know what is 
happening in Hindustan and a readiness to believe any report to our 
prejudice and we no longer command the sympathy of the Sikhs as a 
body. Indeed, it may be affirmed that they have commenced to 
think a revolt possible and to calculate the chances of success. And 
were it not for the counterpoise afforded by the trans-Indus and 
Panjabi Mohammedans and other classes which help to constitute 
the corps. ..I consider it quite possible that a most dangerous combin- 
ation might now be at work throughout, the troops ready to burst 
out at the first opportunity." However, in another letter (dated 8 
sept., 1858), it was conceded (Richard Temple, Secy to C. C., Panjab 
to Secy to Governor General) that even if mixed regiments were 
raised, they could also combine under favourable circumstances 
and therefore no single class could be exclusively depended upon, 
and that "the key and sensitive and more powerful wings (like the 
artillery) be kept with the British soldiers only.” 

It was reported by G. Wilson from Fatehgarh to G. F. Edmon- 
ston at Allahabad (April 16, 1858) that "a body of Sikhs, about 400, 
from different regiments is reported to have reached Bareilley, from 
Lucknow, with their arms," and asking if he could try negotiations 
with them and dissuade them from joining NSna Sahib’s forces. 
According to the same source, both Azan and cow-killing had been 
prohibited by Nana Sahib and the Muslims in Bareilley were prepared 
to fight NanS if he prevented the Azan (Muslim call to prayer). A 
similar mistake in Delhi, like the bolstering of Bah&dur ShSh by 
Muslim fanatics as the only rightful heir to the Moghal throne, cost 
the cause of the rebels any sympathy they bad for them as a whole. 

As a result of alarming reports from military commanders about 
the restlessness among Sikh forces in British employ, much panic was 
caused to the rulers. The R3jas of Pati&l&, Nabb& and Jind were 
addressed urgent communications to be on the alert, and censor the 
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entire mail received by the friends and relations of the Sikh army 
personnel recruited even from their areas. They dutifully warned 
"every lambardar, tehsildir and thiniddr (Aug. 1858) to ascertain 
what conversation was going on among them and to send in daily 
reports, and to seize any man whom there may be reason to suspect, 
to maintain secret espionage on families and friends of the soldiers 
in the employ of the British." The Raja of Nabha issued orders that 
no soldier, coming on leave was to see his family or relations 
"without orders from me." 

The Maharaja of Patiala went a step further. He reminded the 
Chief Commissioner (Aug 19,1858) that “on the commencement of 
the Mutiny last year, when large levies of Sikhs were raised, to all 
European officers I’ve seen or spoken I expressed whatever sentiments 
I entertained on the subject. I maintain that opinion even now." 
According to Richard Temple, Secy to C. C., Panjib, vide his letter 
to G. F. Edmonstone, Secy to Governor General, dated 8 Sept, 1858, 
"Patiala had told the Chief Commissioner that the Panjib troops 
should on no account exceed one-third the whole of our native sol- 
diers.” The Rija of Jind had told them that "they (the Sikh soldiers) 
who rebelled aginst and killed their own rulers, how could they care 
more for the British ? His own troops, he said, had mutinied against 
him twice recently, and he had no security that they would not do so 
again.’’ Says Richrad Temple in the same letter:— “It was from a 
full conviction of such dangers that the Chief Commissioner (of 
Panjab) from the first raised no more Panjabi troops than appeard 
absolutely necessary to enable us to maintain the struggle. He even 
preferred to run the risk of an internal commotion (in Panjab) to 
adding to Panjabi troops. And, even after that event, his plan was 
only to commence raising a second corps when the first had actually 
marched to Hindustan." 

He notes with pleasure that out of a total of 51,000 Panjibi 
soldiers, only 15 000 were Sikhs and probably the purely Sikh soldiers 
in the Bengal presidency did not exceed 22000 (out of a total of 
1,51,000), and emphasises the apprehensions of the Pan jab Chief 
Commissioner that "we should learn from past misfortunes and to 
trust no race in particular, to mix races in the native forces, to main* 
tain that army within the lowest number and keep it in our thorough 
subordination and discipline.” 
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There is thus this other equally relevant side to the Sikh support 
to the British during the Mutiny, which has to be kept in view. Their 
patriotism was not dead, nor their spirits subdued. Only they did 
not anJ could not fight for the continuance of a now tottering and 
wholly emaciated Moghal regime agiinst which they had fought for 
over two centuries or for the restoration of feudal rights to the disin- 
herited Princes of unsure character and sympathies, or a soldiery run 
wild over “pig and cow" business, or for an Indian nation which at 
that time existed only on the British political maps, and not in the 
minds of the Indians themselves. 



CHAPTER XXV 

REVIVAL OR REGENERATION ? 


It is the traditional habit of an old society taken unawares by a 
cataclysmic change either t o become indifferent to it and take refuge 
in renunciation, or to denounce it as unauthorised, uncalled for and 
wholly unnecessary and therefore to be fought not so much in its 
essentials, but in its outlines. The Sikh response was no different. 
They too started out on an inner search, and the re-discovery of the 
basics of their religion which they believed had been corrupted by 
the resurgence of Brahminism during the hey-days of their empire. 
And, now, the onslaught of Christianity, patronised by the new rulers, 
was further corroding their sources of moral and spiritual heritage. 
It is the first, they thought, which was responsible even for their 
political downfall, and the second that would deprive them of not 
only numbers but also pride in what they considered to be their 
glorious history and tradition. Dalip Singh, their king, had been 
converted, so also a wing of the family of the Kapurthali rulers. The 
neo-Sikhs converted during Ranjit Singh's period were fast merging 
back inio their ancient faith— Hinduism. The faith, therefore, was 
to be resurrected in its pristine purity, as they unders'ood it. Their 
strength was daily being reduced,* and fears were openly being 
expressed that the future of the Sikhs lay only in their past. 


*Allbough the population of the PanjSb had never been enumerated scientifically so 
far, it was fell that population of the Sikhs had decreased from one crore to 
IS lakhs in 1881. ( Vide Singh Sabha Lahr hy Dr. Jagjit Singh, P, 7). This is a fan US* 
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Three powerful movements of reform ensued. However, this 
paradox no historian of the Sikhs has highlighted, that the inspiration 
for all these came from or the control of these movements passed into 
the hands of either Sahjdhari Sikhs, or recent converts to Sikhism from 
Hinduism. The Nirankari movement was initiated by Baba Dyal 
and strengthened by Babii Rattan Chand (or Baba Ratti). The Nam- 
dhari B5b§ Ram Singh was the disciple of Baba Balak Singh of Hazro 
(Campbell pore) who was in turn inspired by Bhagat Jawaharmal of 
Rawalpindi. The Singh Sabha movement initially was inspired and 
controlled by Baba Khem Singh Bedi (who discarded nothing that 
was Hindu in origin) and the Akali movement, which was the most 
dynamic of all, was dominated from 1920 to 1962 by Master Tara 
Singh, a Hindu convert from Sikhism. All of them were Kbatris and 
came from the North-West of Panjab. 

The first in the series was the Nirankari movement, which 
inculcated faith in the one Formless Lord (Nirankir) and declared 
as taboo all rituals, smacking of Brahminism and lately introduced 
into the Sikh society by Maharaja (Ranjit Singh), followed by 
his courtiers and subjects. The movement was started by a devout 
Malhotra Khatri Sahjdhari Sikh, Baba Dyal,* (1783-1855 A.D.) 
during the reign of Ranjil Singh himself. They rejected idolatory and 
Hindu rituals and according to the Ludhiana Mission report (1855) 
“they even gave abuse to the cow and did not either burn or bury 
their dead to distinguish them equally from Hindus and Muslims 
(and Christians) but consigned them to the river, which offended the 


F.N. Contd. 

tic exaggeration. The actual Sikh population, according the st census of 1881 
was a little over 18 lakhs and in 1921. after the peaceful conditions of 40 years 
only 31 lakhs, making a total of not more 10 pcrctnt in 1881 and 8 percent 40 years 
later. The total Pan jab population in 1S57 was estimated to be 53 lakhs, when 
the total population of India was believed to be about 15 crores. In the beginning 
of the Sikh rule their number was not more than 10 percent, which taking a most 
liberal view, may have risen three times over, but the Sikhs were still a minority, 
as the Sikhs didnot believe in proselytisation through any bait or pressure 
during the 80 years of (heir rule or at any other time. 

* His father, Rim SahSi. was a banker who had shifted from Kftbul to Peshawar 
late in the eighteenth century. BSbS Dy5l was born here. His mother, Ladiki, was 
the grand-daughter of BhSi Bhagwan Singh who is said to have worked as treasurer 
to Guru Gobind Singh. Dy5l ji learnt Persian and Panjabi early in life and imhi- 
bed Sikh tenets thiough his mother, his father having died early. 
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orthodox Hindus who brought a court case against them.” They 
emphasised the tenets, as enshrined in the Sikh Scriptures, parti- 
cularly meditation of the one God and rejection of the belief in gods 
and godesses, rituals and superstitions. Baba Dyal settled at Rawal- 
pindi, early in the nineteenth century, and instead of leaning on the 
offerings of the devout, started a grocer’s shop to earn his living. 
He started imparting regular religious instruction. As was the injunc- 
tion of Guru Gobind Singh, he fought especially against people 
setting themselves up as Gurus, and gave a new slogan to the 
people 

“ Japo Piiirio Dhan Nirankdr : Jo dchdhiiri, sabhc Khniir." (Medi- 
tate on the one Formless God, O dears, for the humans who claim to 
be Gurus, will all be reduced to the dust). Opposition was natural 
in such a case. Even a court case was brought against him during 
the early period of the British rule in the Panjab. On his marrying 
during what was considered to be the “inauspicious” month and 
organising a bhoj (dinner) on the day of a devotee’s death (when for 
13 days, according to the Hindu belief, all food from the deceased's 
house is polluted) he was boycotted and thrown out of the Gurdwara 
where he preached. He built another one instead, and died in 1 S 35 
a much honoured Saint. 

His son, Darbara Singh, succeeded him He introduced the 
ceremony of the Atuuul marriage (which was later passed into law 
in 1909) without dowry or considerations of caste * Their present 
leader is Baba Gurbakhsh Singh, son of the late Baba Hari Singh 
(died 1972) and their Headquarters, after the partition of the country, 
are in Chandigarh The President of this organisation is another 


• The Ananil Mirringc ceremony cons. its of the bride and the groom cncumamb'i- 
Jating round the Sikh holy book four times, (instead of socn times around fnc. as 
among the Hindus) As the reader (Cranthi) reads out. one b> one, the four 
stanzas of a composition by Guru RSm Das (in Riga Suhi) called / un-in (In. break- 
ing awa>) from the Guru Granth Sahib, the couple stand up wnh joined palms 
before the Grant h. Then, as the musicians recite the composition, they take a 
walk round the Holy APar, and after the fourth round is completed, the marriage 
is solemnised. All this can happen in a private home or a GurudwSrS and the cere- 
mony conducted by any mate or female, there being no priestly class among the 
Sikhs. 
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distinguished Sikh, Dr. Man Singh Nirankari, a well-known eye- 
surgeon of Amritsar.* 

The other, and politically tar more dynamic upsurge was the 
Namdhari movement, also called the Kooka movement (so called be- 
cause the devotees shout and scream — Kook — when they are in 
ecstacy) Its inspiration came from Bhagat Jawahar Mai of Rawal- 
pindi who initiated Baba Balak Singh (1799-1862), of Hazro, near 
Campellpore in West Panjab. 

It is by him that the far better known Baba Ram Singh, a soldier 
in Ranjit Singh’s army, who abandoned soldiering during the post* 
Ranjit anarchy (1841) to meditate upon God’s Name (or Nam, from 
which the word Nam-Dhari, or believer in the Name, is derived) was 
initiated. Due to the intense piety of the revered Baba, many 
people flocked to his path, especially the carpenter-class (besides the 
Jats and the untouchables and even some Brahmins and Muslims) 
from which he himself hailed. He made his village, Btuini (now 
known as Bhaini Sahib) his headquarters, and kept a shop for the up- 
keep of his family (wife, mother and daughter). After the loss of the 
Sikh empire, he preached the Sikh gospel with much vigour both to 
fight the onslaught of Christianity and also the evil political and 
cultural effects of foreign rule, and asked the people to desist from 
English education and cultural mores (dress and liqour and meat) 


• The 1978 controversy regarding what is the known as the Sant Nirankari move- 
ment has nothing to do, in its present form, with the original movement. It is a 
break-away movement from the original source in the thirtees of the present cen- 
tury, and believes in having a living Guru (the third in successian being Bibs 
Gurbachan Singh with his affluent and highly fortified headquarters in Delhi). 
The earlier two were Avtar Singh, the father of the present chief, and Boots Singh 
(1883-1944), his mentor, who all hailed from West PanjSb They left the parent 
movement due to personal and dietary (not doctrinal) reasons. They did not 
gather much following before 1947, when they came to Delhi as refugees, but from 
then on, attracted a large number of men and women in distress, especially from 
West Panj&b. Up'.o recently (accordingly to their own memorandum to the Delhi. 
Education Board, case No. 6 of 1977, under the Delhi Education Act 73), they clai- 
med to be a part of the Sikh minority. A decade ago, they used to instal the Sikh 
Holy Book in their congregations, but later, on objections from the orthodox Sikhs 
(in view of their belief in Gurudom), they abandoned the practice. They still make 
the Sikh Scripture their main sourer of inspiration, but have lately started mis- 
interpreting and even corrupting its compositions to fit in with their own impro- 
vised doctrines. Their gurus still keep a Sikh form, but instead of Sikh baptism, 
they administer foot-wash ( Charnannit ) to their followers. 
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and even the post office and the railway train l 1 " But he made several 
departures from the original path of Guru Gobind Singh. His follo- 
wers were asked to wear spotless white and round (not conical) tur- 
bans. They boycotted even tap-water as the water-taps were supposed 
to be lined with animal skin ! His belief in the tell-tale Sau-Sakhi 
encouraged him also to preach against the British raj, for which he 
was interned in his village (Bhaini Sahib) and his followers arrested 
at various places and punished. This continued from 1863 to 1870. 
The orthodox Sikhs, however, became estranged from him and refu- 
sed to offer prayers on his behalf at Anandpur and the Akdl Takht 
at Amritsar, though he was offered the usual robe of honour at the 
Goldeo Temple when he visited it. This made him bitter, but he did 
not relax on his mission. His devotees, however, much against his 
wishes, it appears, started committing excesses in their new-found 
zeal, especially against idol-worship and cow killing. Their hatred 
of cow-killing and Muslims became so intense that it led to 
the murder, in cold blood, of some Muslim butchers in 
Amritsar (1871). Cow-killing was forbidden in this sacred city by 
the British (following the Sikh practice) but of late it had started 
again and the hookas wouldn’t suffer it. Some people were hanged, 
others sentenced for life. The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiand, 
without due inquiry, got 65 Namdharis at Malerkotla blown from 
the mouth of the cannon as the Kookas had killed a few butchers at 
Malerkotla. A few others were hanged, or sent to the Andamans. 


* Why the Baba was exercised, alongwith several other notable reformers 
like Swimi Dayanand, founder of the AryS SamSj and the leaders of the 
Singh Sabha movement, over the activities of the Christian missionaries is 
possibly because of their active programme for conversion. Dr. Gandi 
Singh, the well-known Sikh historian, has, however, put the whole thing in 
its proper perspective. Says he : “India owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Christian missionaries for the light of religion and education that they brought 
to many parts of this country and for the social and political awakening in 
the masses that came in their wake. But for the services of hundreds of 
devoted souls and the tons of money that the foreign Christian missions have 
poured into the land of Bhftrat, millions of people of the depressed classes, 
now forming a respectable portion of the Indian population, would still have 
been rotting as condmned untouchables. It was the foreign Christian missiona- 
rice who first lit the torch of renaissance in India by the introduction of 
scientific knowledge." (Autobiography of Bhagat Lakshman Singh, intr. xii-xiil). 
It may be of interest to note that tome of best-known and respected 
Sikh religious teachers, political leaders and intellectual gianta studied at the 
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Baba R5m Singh, who had no hand in it, but whose activities were 
constantly being watched (he had sent a mission to Nepal and Hydera- 
bad) could not escape the British wrath and he was deported (Jan. 18, 
1872) to Rangoon, where he breathed his last in jail (Nov. 29, 1884), 
with the name of God on his pious lips. 

But his unswerving devotion to God, his crusading spirit and 
the heroic sacrifices of his followers (for whatever cause) made his 
essentially socio-religious movement a dynamic political force in those 
days. However, though his letters from the Rangoon jail to his 
various devotees (now published) make no claim whatever to bis 
being a living Guru, or an Avtar (incarnation of God, or a successor 
to Guru Gobind Singh), his followers accepted him as such, as time 
passed. For instance, Baba Ram Singh in his letters from the Rangoon 
jail calls himself a mere rapt id (reporter) (of the Guru’s message) 
and denies any claim to Guruship. In a letter from the Rangoon 
jail to Bhai Gurjit Singh and five others, on the eve of Dalip Singh’s 
visit to India, he says : — “The Guru of Gurus is Granth Sahib, the 
Word as Guru. Consider this as the whole truth.” But his followers’ 
belief in his being an incarnation of God or a successor of Guru 
Gobind Singh, together with their insistence on vegetarianism and a 
separate kitchen, certain Brahminic rites (like ha\ari) at the time of 
marriage (which, of course, became very simplified and cheap, no 
dowry being allowed), their violently anti-Muslim and anti-Christian 
stance, and the discarding of the sword for the rosary, broke them off 
from the mainstream of Sikh religious and social ethos. Inspite of 


F.N. Contd. 

Christian schools, including the veteran leader, Master TSrd Singh (who got 
converted to Sikhism while yet a student at the Mission school at Rawal- 
pindi ). Bn&i Jodh Singh, the Sikh savant (later Vice-chancellor of the PanjSbi uni- 
versity), Bhai Vir Singh and Prof. Puran Singh, both poets and philosophers, 
were also the products of the Mission Schools. The former also became, like 
Master Tffrft Singh, a convert to Sikhism while yet a student at the school. The 
bee-line that the Indians of every community (and especially amoog the 
leading lights in every line), still make forty years after our independence 
before the Christian Public schools is a matter for anyone to verify. 

The Gurmukhi type was. first got manufactured by the Christian missionaries 
and the first Panjabi work in the Gurmukhi script was the Christian Bible 
published at Sirampur and presented to Mfthlrljf Ranjit Singh (1835). The 
first grammar in Panjtbi and the first English-Panjabi dictionary were also the 
creations of the Christian missionaries. 
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this and though they did not look upon the Sikh Scripture, the 
Granth Sahib, as Guru, as most Sikhs believe, they yet recite, inter- 
pret and meditate upon only this Scripture or the Book of the Tenth 
King. They have now abandoned their opposition to western edu- 
cation. dress (except for their turban), tap-water, separate kitchen 
etc. except for the most orthodox circles whose number is very limi- 
ted. Their devotion to their faith is, however, very profound, though 
they take only an extremely limited interest in the affairs of the 
Sikhs as a whole. 

As has been said, Baba Ram Singh referred in many letters 
(and earlier his discourses) to the Stiu-Sakhi and other such tell-tale 
futuristic stories about the possible exit of the British in the eightees 
of the ninteenth century. This made his followers suspect in the 
eyes of the Govt, who kept a close watch on their activities. This, 
on the one hand, led to much oppression and on the other divided 
his ranks which made him very miserable. The orthodox also called 
bis Sikhs “ tankhahias " (the erring ones), but he took all this 
with good heart and asked his followers to ignore these insults and 
hardships, and to meditate on and appeal to God for His mercy. 
Before his arrest, he appointed Sub at (agents) in various places, like 
the masands of old, to look after the welfare of his growing commu- 
nity. One of them, Gurbachan Singh, even went to Russia to seek 
the Russian support for his country’s independence when over three 
hundred thousands of the Kookas, he assured the Russian authorities 
at Tashkent, would also rebel. But, nothing came of it. It only 
added to their troubles. 

In the papers relating to the h'ookd sect, the Govt, account 
details the following leading features of the doctrines of Baba Rim 
Singh. * He abolishes all distinctions of caste among Sikhs; advocates 
indiscriminate marriage of all classes; enjoins the marriage of 
widows; enjoins abstinence from liquor and drugs; but advocates 
much too-free-intercourse between the sexes; men and women rave 
together at his meetings; and thousands of women and young girls 
have joined the sect; he exhorts his disciples to be cleanly and truth- 
telling. One of his maxims says, it is well that every man carries his 
staff and they all do. The Granth is their only accepted volume. 
The brotherhood may be known by the tie of their pagrix, Sidhi pug, 
by a watchword, and by a necklace of knots made in a white woollen 
cord to represent beads and which are worn by all the community." 
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The same source credits him with the conviction that ‘'Gobind 
Singh’s Grantha is the only true one, written by inspiration. Gobind 
Singh is the only Guru. Idol-worship is insulting to God.” 

Except for the charge of immorality, which is false, the rest was 
a true statement about the preachings of the venerable Babaji. A 
strict moral code was observed by his followers, as is apparent from 
their history. As for ravings of men and women in his congregations, 
it was only in a state of real (or feigned) ecstacy that some of his 
devotees did so, like the Sufis and the whirling Dervishes. To this 
day, inspite of doctrinal differences, they remain an honoured sect of 
the Sikh community, like the Nirmalas and the Udasis* 

Another revivalist movement was launched immediately after 
the deportation of Baba Ram Singh (1872). It was far more 
widespread and accepted whole-heartedly by the Sikh orthodoxy and 
was known as the Singh Sabha movement. Its first meeting convened 
by Sardar Thakar Singh Sandhanwalia was held at Amritsar (1873) 
which was attended by a large number of Sikh scholars, pujaris 
(custodians of Gurdwaras), Udasis and Nirmalas and the Sikh chiefs 
and nobles. Gyani Gian Singh of Amritsar became its first Secretary. 
Its object was also to combat the onslaught of Christianityf and 
later also of Arya Samaj and to purge the community of extraneous, 
notably Brahmanic influences. The first SiDgh Sabha was founded at 

*B&b2 Ram Singh was succeeded in the Namdhiri leadership by his brother, 
Baba Hari Singh ((alias Budh Singh) who also remained interned in his village for 
20 years. He was succeeded by his son, Bibi PartSp Singh, also a very noble 
soul who participated actively, alongwith thousands of his followers, m the freedom 
movement led by Gindhiji and Jawiharlil Nehru. The present incumbent 
is BSba Jagjit Singh, who mainly now-a-days manages his vast landed property 
at Sirs! (HissSr), his following having considerably dwindled. They have two 
main centres abroad -in Bangkok (Thailand) and Nairobi (East Africa). They are 
mostly in business or industry. 

t The Christians were initially known in the Panjib as Qurinis (i.e. untouch- 
ables, like the Muslims), as the early recruits to Christianity as to Islim 
were from the lowest Hindu caste, or chuhras (scavengers). Later, some well- 
known families like those of Kapurthali, led by RAjI Sir Harnim Singh, 
embraced Christianity. His daughter, RIj Kumiri Amrit Kaur, became an in - 
mate of Qindhi’s ashram A later our Health Minister. The family, however, stuck 
to Sikh names. Another Sikh who became a famous Christian mystic was 
Sidhu Sunder Singh of Patiili who saw visions of Jesus Christ A was much 
honoured by the world Christian community. 
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Amritsar. * Seven years later, a General Singh Sabha was formed 
which became an affiliating and controlling body for the other Singh 
Sabhas. Its ideals were (a) to propagate the Guru’s Mission in its 
pristine purity; (b) to do away with the Brahmanic rituals which had 
creeped into the Sikh society; (c) to publish books; (d) to hold 
discussions and debates of scholars of doctrine and to make transla- 
tions of the sacred works, more paricularly the Sikh Scriptures and 
to sift the fife-stories of the Gurus made current by the Janam S&khis 
or other Sikh or European writers; (e) to inculcate pride in the Sikh 
youth in their tradition and history; and (f) to propagate the cause of 
the Panjabi language by opening schools and publishing books, jour* 
nals and newspapers. Those who were known to be against Sikh 
religion, or were ex-communicated or had become apostates or were 
disloyal to the British Govt, were not to be enlisted as members. 
But, if they asked for forgiveness, theyitould enrol themselves as its 
constituents. High British officials could, however, become members, 
and men of other religions too, if they were well-disposed towards 
the Sikh community. 

Members were forbidden to hear or speak against other reli- 
gions, or to oppose the Govt. 

After the Singh Sabha of Amritsar, a Singh Sabha was formed 
on Nov. 2, 1879 at Lahore with BbAi Gurmukh Singh, a Professor 
at the Oriental College, Lahore, as its Secretary. 

Through the efforts of Prof. Gurmukh Singh, Panjabi leaching 
was introduced in the Oriental College, Lahore from 1877, under 
Bhdi Harsa Singh. Later, the Lahore Singh Sabha added much to 

* A regular Kaiha (religious discourse) was organised Irom this time at Manji 
Sahib, just outside the precincts of the Golden Temple. Amritsar. Gylni 
Sard'll Singh initiated the debate on the birth-date of Guru Ninak which he 
considered to be in April. A Cur mar Granth Parcharuk Sabhf was founded 
herein 1885 to investigate the life-stories of the Gums aid fix a standard 
edition of the Dasam Granth. The debates in which the top Gyttnis of the 
times participated, lasted over two years (1895-1897) and a report was pre- 
pared about the genu in mess or otherwise of the various compositions of the 
Dasam Granth, but no use seems to have been made of it uptodatc nor 
its contents published. Other pamphlets published under its auspices wen 
Gurpurab Park ash, Gurslkhan de nit-nem, SaJd Sid hint, Gurumat Sidhdnt, Guru 
BlIdsofKarl Sukhd Singh, Gur-Parnali, Ydtra Sri Hazoor Sahib, Gurparb Karan 
di Vldhl, etc., which sifted the Sikh doctrines and practices and presented the 
livw of the Gurus in a new light. 
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its strength by the acquisition of two veteran preachers of the Arya 
Samaj.* Bhai Jawahar Singh, a railway official, and the first 

* The Arya SamSj was founded by SwSmi DaySnand (1824-1883) for the 
first time in Bombay on April 10, 1875. Born in a village belonging to the 
REji of Morvi in KathiawSr (now part of Gujarat State), the Swami ji refused 
during his life-time to divulge either his name or parentage. It is only 
after his death in 1883 that it was known that he was the son of a Brahmin, 
AmbS Shankar, a well-to-do banker and worshipper of Shiva and that his 
original name was Mul Shankar. 

He left his home at the age of 21, abandoning the world to seek salvation, 
and refusing marriage. His first spiritual experience came to him at the age 
of 14, ‘ when he saw mice running over the image of Shiva and defiling it." 
Seeing this, he revolted against idol-worship. The resolve to abandon the 
world was hastened in his sensitive mind by the death of his sister "which filled 
him with profound grief.” 

For about 18 years (1845 to 1863), he wandered about as a SanySsi learning 
the Truth from various sources. He was first influenced by VedSnta and was con- 
vinced of the identity of the Soul and the Oversoul. He was initiated into 
the Brahmacharya order and given the name ofSudha Chaitanya (pure con- 
sciousness). Later he entered the highest order of Sanyasis and was called 
DaySnand Saraswati. But, he soon abandoned VedSnta and opted for Yoga 
(or Sankhya-Yoga) on meeting with a blind Sikh Veda-learned UdSsi Guru, 
Vrijanand. at MathurS. He agreed to teach him on the condition that "he 
should throw away all modern Sanskrit books”. "This condition was fufilled,” 
and he learnt to interpret the Veda in terms of Sankhya-yoga, rejecting both 
Paurinic and VedSntic Hinduism in which a large majority of the Hindus 
and Europeans (including ^fax Mueller, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sri Aurobindo 
and Swami Vtvekanand) to this day interpret their sacred Scriptures. 

For another 20 years (1863 to 1883), is the period of his ministry. He preached 
at Hardwilr and Banaras, Bombay and Poona, Calcutta and Lahore 
where he reached last (1877) but left the largest following behind. For sometime, 
he tried partnership with the Theosophical Society (1878-81). but "a split took 
place on the question of the personality of God.” He also came into con- 
tact with the leaders of Brahmo Samaj, like Debander Nath Tagore and 
Keshub Chander Sen, Sir Sayyad Ahmad of reformed Islam, and Christian 
missionaries like Dr. T. J. Scott. A union was envisaged between the Brahmo 
Samaj, the PrSrtbaua Samaj and the Aryl Samaj but except for a brief three- 
year temporary liaison with the Theosophical Society, no other union came 
about. 

It was in the Panjab, however, that he found the ground fertile among the 
middle-class, educated ci(y Hindus, mainly on account of their Sikh back- 
ground, who wanted a religion which could meet the attacks of Christianity over 
idol-wcrship. caste, the world as MEyfi, and the "looseness" of the faith. He prea- 
ched against idolatory and caste and emphasiseu mao’s commitment to the world 
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outside and illumination within, through meditation, on the one Formless God 
as enjoined, according to him, by the Veda. His appeal was immediate and 
profound. Theothodox SanStanist section opposed him bitterly, but the Sikhs, 
especially of the Singh Sabha section, welcomed him with open arms and 
he oftentimes spoke from their platform Some of his mission’s early preachers 
and othce-bearcrs in the Panjab were also Sikhs like Dit Ram (later Gyftni 
Dit Singh) and Bhii JawShar Singh Kapur (to become the first Secretary of 
both the Singh Sabha and the Ar>a SamSj at Lahore). 

But the publication of the Sat) drat h Purk hh (containing his views on society 
and religion) changed all this. In this book, all prophets of religion, their 
philosophy and practices were reviled, and Sikhism also didnot escape his wrath. 
Guru N5nak was called an ignorant ‘dambhi” (pretender) and this the Sikhs 
could not sutler. Hin preachers stirted converting Sikhs back to the fold 
of Hinduism in the name of Shudhi (Purification) alongwith Muslims, Buddhists 
and Charistians. Even Jams and K.ibir-panihis were not spared. This created 
new tensions in the society. Their emphasis on Hindi and Sanskrit, to the 
exclusion even of the mother tongue, and their invective against other religions 
led to such socio-political results that their hitter fruits wc have not yet 
wholly ceased to reap. 

There was nothing particular) o^iCvtionable in Ins 10-punt instruction - 
(1) God is one. (2) He is all kruwledge. infimic and Unborn, and all -per vadrng. 
unchanging, immortal, almighty, and vet just and merciful To him, ,.ll wor- 
ship is due. (3) VcJas arc books of true knowledge. (4) One should accept 
truth and reject untruth. (M Only virtuous deeds should he done. (6) Do 
good to the world and improve its material and spiritual conditions. ( 7 ) Treat 
everyone with love, justice and due regard to his merits. <8) Dispel ignorance 
and impart knowledge. (9) One's own good is not enough, do good to others 
also. (10) In p:rsonal m liters, one may act with freedom but should curb one’s 
ego if the socie'y’s good so demands B it, in practice, it took a different 
shape. 

That all knowledge, including all scientific discoveries. a»«* .ilrc.idv and finally 
hinted at in the revealed Vedas, became too much to fake. That ajl religions 
not conforming t ) the Veda arc fake and inve.tivc be p mred on their head 
and their votaries be reconverted to the true (Aryan) faiih > negatived the 10- 
point code. Max Mueller called SwSmij’s interpretation of the Veda *'the 
most incredible one.” His Si\oga d ictrine (extra minral relation of married 
men or women eleven times with different persons m <.erJam conditions, such 
as barrenness or sickness of a worn in or long absence or impotence of man. 
Of if a woman gels girls only etc) was severely criticised by the neo-refotmists 
and not only the Christians and others Several murders took place in the 
early years and several agitations later to unrease tensions over religious, 
political or linguistic issues between the Ar>a SamAj and others. Swimi ji 
himself was also poisoned to death ( 1883) by a courtesan of the Hindu ruler 
of Jodhpur whose easy morals he had gone there to reform. 
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Secretary of the Lahore Arya Samaj) and Hit Ram, who was converted 
to Sikhism arul became widely known as Dit Singh Gyani. Another 
reason for their popularity was their sincerity of belief in the true 
doctrine of the Gurus. their sense of mission and the zeal with which 
they set about tlun la^k I hey started a Panjabi weekly, the 
(itnnmlJii / (Nov. 10. ISM)), to propagate the cause of Panjabi 

and disseminate news about the welfare of the community. A monthly 
magazine, called “I nl\ <n ak'\ was issued about a year later (Oct. 1881) 
to interpret the Guru’s Word propagate the lives of the Sikh Gurus 
and the Sikh code of social and moral conduct, and to apprise the 
community about its progress in education, etc. This was edited by 
Gurmukh Singh. An Urdu weekly, called the ‘‘Khalsa Gazette” 
was also later published us also a Panjabi- tnglish dictionary by 
Mayya Singh. 

F. N. Contd. 

The SwSmiji, however, shook the Hindu society out of its lethargy, supersti- 
tion and casteism for a whole half-century ( 1875-1925.;, throwing up such 
stalwarts as L. Lajpat Rai (politician though no statesman as he turned vio- 
lently anti-Muslim). Mahatma Hans Rai (education). Lalfi Hardyal 
(academic revolutionary), L. Harkishan Lai (Economics), Dr. G. C. Narang 
(historian) and the line of such illustrious social Iumanancs in not yet ended. 
Mr. Charan Singh, the acknowlcged Jat leader of North India, was the 
Prime Minister of India (1979). Mr. Mchar Chand Mahajan was |h e Chief 

Justice of India and Mr Sm u Hlun, iomier Vice-Chancellor of Paniab University, 
did a yeoman > sersue m the iieM ol inodei'i education. 

But the over-all impiess on modem Hindu Society and as a whole in the 
field of religion has been far more maiked in the case of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and others, apart fiom Mahatma Gandhi who is a 
class by himself. Swamiji’s emphasis on rejection more than on acceptance and 
accretion which had kept alloat the Hindu eihos for several millennia ultimately 
led to the failure and undoing of the Samaj. Hinduism as a '‘fixed, 1 ' Aryfi 
religion like Islam and Christianity, failed to negate and evercome its entire 
catholic past. 

The Arya Samaj later split into two factions— the college party (meat-eating 
and dedicated to modern education, banking and industry ) and the (vegetarian) 
Gurukul party (emphasising traditional instruction and life-style). The former 
has been responsible for spreading a network of schools and colleges in the 
PanjSb and a little outside as well. Their number never large (in 1901, they 
were 92000), is now fast dwindling 

• The efforts of Bh5i Gurmukh Singh enlisted the sympathy and support of 
such influential Sikh personalities as (Sir) Bah* Khem Singh Bedi. (Sir) Attar 
Singh, Rais of Bhadaur, the RS ja Sahib of Nabha. the Raja Sahib of Faridkot, 
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Inspired by the new wave. Cyan Singh, a Nirnuila Sikb, 
prepared and published in Panjabi /'n Jn'A/i Guru Kliului and Penult 
Parkash (a history of the Sikhs in prose and verse) and, Pandit T.ir.'i 
Singh Narotam, the first-ever dictionary in Panjabi of the Gutu 
Granth Sahib. 

Bhai Kaur Singh and Bhai Vir Singh* founded the Khalsa Tract 
Society. 

For some time, the two Singh Sabhas at Lahore and Amritsar 
worked harmoniously with each other. The one at Lahore had in 
fact got itself a tit hated to the parent-body at Amritsar and a common 
general committee had been formed in 1880 and a common chatter of 
programme, as detailed before, was issued. The ideals and functions 
of the two were also the same. In 1883, the parent affiliating body 
at Amritsar came to be known as Kit fils A Diwan. Both had presen- 
ted a common address to the Viceroy, Lord Rippon, in November 
of the same year at Lahore. In 1882, they had jointly made a strong 
representation signed by thousands of Sikhs to Mr. Hunter, Presi- 
dent of the Education Commission at Simla, to introduce Panjabi 
in the Gurmukhi characters in the primary village schools. Many 
schools were founded by common efforts. Later, a common repre- 
sentation was made to the Panjab Governor seeking his patronage to 


F. N. Contd. 

Sardar Jagal Singh, pleader, DiwSn Booia Singh, SarJSr Mihan Singh. Sardjr 
Mehar Singh Chiwls, Dr. Jai Singh, and many others. 

A net-work of Singh Sabhis spread throughout ihc couniry and soon 115 such 
centres were opened in the PanjSb. 

• BhSi Vir Singh (1872-1956), the Saint-poet, served Ihc movement powerfully 
through his weekly organ, "The Khalsa Samdchfir" . and the numerous pam- 
phlets (later published also in book-form) a Kush (dictionary in PanjSbi 
of the Guru Granth's vocabulary); an edited version of the Gar Pun dp Surya 
Granth or Suraj Parkash (of Bh5i Sanlokh Singh), various novels on the themes of 
Sikh-Mogh il struggle (though never as to arouse anti-Muslim feeling like Sundri. 
Bijai Singh. Satwant Kaur) or on Sikh doctrine like Bihi Naudh Singh and 
books of poems especially Rami Sitrat Singh, Lahran Je hdr, Bljlian de-hir 
etc. He also brought the poet Puran Singh (1882-1931), who had turned a 
Vedantist SanySiin in Japan, where he was studying industrial chemistry, 
back to the Sikh fold and inspired him on the same lines. Hein his masterly 
poetic and pros: creations has even excelled Ihc master, as in Kltulr Maid fin and 
fCHule Lekh 
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establish a Sikh college at Lahore or Amritsar.* But, as time 
passed, fundamental differences came to the surface over doctrinal 
matters. 

3aba Khem Singh Bcdi.f supported by Raja Bikram Singh of 
Faridkot and a few other notables, encouraged his worship as a guru. 
This was opposed vigorously by Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Bhai Dit 
Singh, both belonging to the Lahore Singh Sabha. 

They decried the efforts of the Baba to merge the Sikh entity 
into Hinduism by reviving Brahmanic rituals and caste, and 


• A KhShS college was set up in Amritsar in 1892 under almost British patronage 
and management. It remained the premier Sikh institution for half a century there- 
after. The fight for transfer of management and staiT from European to S,kh hands 
became a part of the country’s struggle for freedom. Now-a-days, the Sikhs man- 
age 88 colleges, mostly in Panjab, besides hundreds of high schools. Most of the 
students are, however, not Sikh, and in the recruitment of stall also no discrimina- 
tion is practised against non-Sikhs. They have about 20 colleges outside the 
Panjab, as in Bombay, Midras Delhi etc , though the partisan way in which some 
of them are managed leaves much to be desired. The staff is divided as much as 
the managements into factions and this leads often to bitter feuds and frequent 
change of h jnds, amidst shameless slogan-shouting and blackmail, and even litiga- 
tion. The Hindu (particularly SamSj) institutions are comparatively better-run, 
though the Christian institutions in this respect arc the bes:-managed, better even 
than the Govt-run institutions. 

t Born in 1832, in the house of S. Attar Singh Bedi. at Una. (in the distt. of 
Hoshiarpui) and a great grandson of Baba Sahib Singh B.di, he was a great friend 
of the British Govt. His Jagir was, therefore, continued after the annexation of the 
Panjab. In 1857 too, he was of much use to the Govt, and was later awarded 
large tracts ot land in the district of Montgomery. Through his mistionary activi- 
ties, he gathered a large following in Pothohar (which even extended right upto 
Kfihul) and made Kallar in the dVt of Rawalpindi his Head quarters. However, 
his worship as Guru was opposed by the orthodox Sikhs. But his acceptance of 
the Brahmanic ritual also endeared him to the Hindus among whom he attracted a 
large following as well. He opened many woman’s educational institutions, though 
female education was not much encouraged in those days He helped develop the 
newly-formed district of Montgomery. Due to his vast influence, he was knifehted 
and was nominated member of the Council of States. He died in 1904, leaving 
four sons, including (Sir) B5b* Gurbakhsh Singh ofKallar, Their progeny have 
been extremely successful as colonisers, especially in Montgomery. Some of them 
like TikkS Surinder Singh for a time also performed missionary duties; others who 
like Tikkft Jagjit Singh and Kanwar Mahinder Singh Bedi, sons of another brother, 
BfibA Hardit Singh, joined judicial or administrative services rose to high positions 
in Government, But. the new generation seems to have lost interest in the Sikh 
missionary activities, 
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even idol-worship (in the prccir is of the golden temple) agiiinst which 
even the new revivalist movements among the Hindus themselves 
were bitterly opposed. Differences arose also over integrating 
the new converts from any religion, including Islam, and the 
untouchable classes, as the Gurus had enjoined. To this, strong 
objection was taken by the Amritsar party, led by fc'ahl Kfem 
Singh and R5ja Bikram Singh. 

Being very loyal to the British Govt., they were supported by 
all those who tried to be in the good books of the ferin^is. With 
the result that, in 1886, a separate body called the Lahore Khalsa 
Diw.in came into being, under Sir Attar Singh of Bhadaur. Matters 
came to a head, and at a meeting of the supporters of Baba 
Khem Singh Redi from all over the Panjab, which met in Faridkot 
in 1887. a resolution was passed that “unless Bhai Gurmukh Singh* 
begged forgiveness, he should be kept away from the Singh Sabha 
and the KhaNa Dtw.'m.” This was signed by Baba Khem Singh, 
Baba Sumer Singh. Mahant of Patna, Raja Sahib of Faridkot. J 
Baba L r de Singh ( an employee of Faridkot ) and Bhai Sant Singh 
Gyani of Kapurthala etc. Later, it was got endorsed by the Singh 
Sabha of Amritsar on which were appended the signatures, among 
others, of Sard.lr Kahan Singh Majithia, Dr. Charan Singh ( father 

• Born in a family ul modest meins, BhSi Gurmukh Singh, afier graduation, joined 
as an Assii I’rofcs-or .it ihc Oriental College, I Shore, hut spent nn si ot I, is time 
in the propagation of hi' i cl gion, shorn of superstition and ritual .mil purged of 
extraneous influences, lie svas the soul of the Singh Sabha movement, and s.arted 
the firs! Panjabi weekly and monthly. He foug' t aramst ll>e onslaught ol Christi- 
anity as much ns Brahmanism and met the attacks ot tl c Ana San ai ihrm gli argu- 
ment and dis^u'Sicn. But when he trod on the toes of the i ov ei ful \csicd interests 
of certain leaders of Ins ovn community in the interests of the due doeirn c. he 
wae ex-commumc.ved. He died on Sept. 24, 1898. 

* Raja Bikram Singh of Faridkot (1842-1892) was a great supporter of the Singh 
Sahha movement. But his name will be remembered more for the material help he 
gave for the first complete translation in Panjabi of the Sikh Scripture, lie lollccted 
over five years a bevy of well-known Gjinis from all over. The pcisons who 
contributed to this work were Mahant Sumer Singh of Patni. Giim Hadan Singh 
of Amritsar. GiSni Sant Singh of Kapurthala. Pt lliluk RSm. Pt. Hannr Singh 
and LadhS Singh. But, differences of opinion were so violent that it cuuld not 
be published during the life time of Riji Bikram Singh. Known as Faridkot! 
Tetka. It is. however, a very involved translation, the translated version becoming 
often lime* more difficult to follow than the original script. The enlightenment 
of modern scholarship being not available in those days, the translation leans 
heavily on the Vedantic inspiration of the traditional Gylnis. 
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of Bhai Vir Singh) and Bhai Sardul Singh Gyani as well. The last- 
named as well as Bhai Sant Singh Gyani were well-known tradi- 
tional interpreters of the Sikh Scriptures 

A virulent campaign was started against Bhai Gurmukh Singh 
for no other fault than that he wanted to see his faith purged of 
contradictory (and vicious) outside influences, an objective to further 
which the whole movement had been started. But, it appears, the 
feudal SardSrs as well as the religion-hawking Babas., both, were 
scared out of their wits by the growing popularity of Professor 
Gurmukh Singh at their cost. Their vested interests were endan- 
gered if they allowed him (or Dit Singh)* to propagate any more 
the true doctrines of the faith. 

A Hukamndmd was, therefore, got issued from the Akal Takht 
at Amritsar (the highest seat of Sikh religious authority), which 
was under the control of the loyalists and the traditionalists, to 
ex-communicate Bhai Gurmukh Singh, and to forbid his Ardasa (pray- 
erful offerings) being accepted at the Akdl Takht or in any 
Gurdwara. Anyone flouting this injunction was warned that he too 
would be dealt with similarly. 

It was dated 18 March, 1887, just about the time MaharSj£ 
Dalip Singh had left Paris for Russia. Later, from Russia on June 
20, 1889, he had appealed to his community to contribute one 
anna each ( I / 1 6th of a rupee) and the others one paisa (l/64th 
a rupee) io his war-chest for the re-conquest of the Panjab, but he 


• Son of a weaver and a RSmdasiS (Ravi-ddsiS or a leather-dresser) by birth, he 
was born in 1853 in village Anandpur-Kalaur in the state of Patiala. Fond of 
learning, he left home to study with a GalabdasiS Sadhu. Sant Gurbakhsh Singh, 
and mastered grammar, Vedant, prosody etc. at a very young age. He also learnt 
Urdu. At first, he preached Ved&nt and later the gospel of Arya Sam&j. After a 
time, he learnt Panjabi so well that he was emplayed in the Oriential College for 
its teaching, and inspired by Prof. Gurmukh Singh, devoted his whole time to the 
propagation of the Sikh faith. He wrote over two dozen books and pamphlets to 
dispel ignorance abovt the religion and history of his new faith. He wielded a 
very powerful pen and met forcefully the attacks of the Ar>a Samlj. He edited 
the •' Khdha ”, a Panjabi weekly, for many years and shook the community out of 
its sloth and obscurantism. He died in 1901. Funds were sought to be raised 
to set up a memorial fo r him, but due to the paucity of response, (or of enthusiasm 
as time passed) a small sum only could be set apart to offer a prize in his name for 
a thesis on Sikh history and religion at the Khxlsi college. Amritsar. The author 
had the honour of receiving this prize in 1933 at the age of IS. 
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was rebafTed by the same SardSrs.* But, as has been said, Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh and his associates, however, set up a separate 
Khalsa Diwan at Lahore with Sardar (Sir) Attar Singh of Bhadaur, 
as President, BhSi Jawahar Singh Kapur, its trustee, Sardar Dharam 
Singh of Gharjakh (Gujranwala) as Vice-President and Prof. 
Gurmukh Singh as General Secretary. The venerable Bhai Dit Singh 
(then editor of the Khdlsa) also stcod by him. Most of the 
Singh Sabhas also supported the Lahore DiwSn. Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh didnot lose heart and worked ceaselossly for another ten years 
till his death (Sept. 28, 1898). 

GySni Dit Singh published extracts from his drama called 
u Swapan Nitok" ( the dream play ) in a four-page supplement to 
his paper on April 16,1887. This was considered to be a veiled 
attack on Baba Khem Singh and bis main supporter, the Raja 
Sahib of Faridkot. Baba Ude Singh, a protege of Faridkot, took 
the matter to the court where Gyani Dit Singh was fined Rs. 51/- 
for defamation, but was later acquitted by the Sessions court. 
Such was the confusion that the four seats of Sikh authority 
(at Amritsar, Patna. Anandpur Sahib and Nander) also stood by 
Biba Khem Singh. Gyani Dit Singh (though supported by Bhai 
Kaban Singh of Nabhi, Sir Attar Singh of Bhadaur and the Maha- 
raja of Nabha) was equally condemned for his advocacy of the 
true Sikh cause, and was abandoned both by fortune and friends. 
He died a broken-hearted man on June 17, ! 901 . 

* On Nov. 16,1888. a Sikh deputation called on the Viceroy. Lord DulTcnn. in the 
Govt. House. LShore. It consisted of the representatives of the Khalsa Diwln. 
Amritsar, and the Singh Sahhis of LShore, SiSlkot, Feroiepur. Tarn Tlran. HcshiSr- 
pur, Ludhignd. Patiala, Ambaia. Simla, Jullundur, Quetta etc Detailing the "severe 
trials the Sikhs have passed through witn success, ’they denied to recognise the 
pretentions of Dhulccp Singh." They even said, "comparing their present condi- 
tions with those under the Sikh rulers they have found that they are better treated 
by the English." They called Dhulcep Singh, "backed by Russian intrigue a false 
pretender" and pledged that they would die for their sovereign Empress, but 
they would never receive him (Dhuleep) as their ruler " 

In reply to Dalip Singh's appeal for aid. the Sikhs of Gujranwala, his father's 
birth-place, speaking in the name of the whole fCMIsd Pamh wrote back to him 
oo Oct 33, 1889. They denounced not only his activities but also of Ranjit Singh 
“who had promoted the interests more of the Dogras. Muslims and Hindus" than 
those of the Sikhs ! They also warned him to desist from his rebellion against the 
British. " otherwise no one will support you. Go back and ask forgiveness of the 
Queen, the Empress of India Donot write to us any more if you cannot change 
you ways." 

And it is the very people who were enjoying the Jdgln given them by MahirijS 
Ranjit Singh that were continued under the British ! 
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As has been stated before, the British Governor General, Lord 
Canning, even in the midst of the Mutiny of 1857, had asked the 
Chief Commissioner of the Panjab to get translated the Sikh 
Scripture into English. But, it was not till 1870 that a German 
missionary. Dr. Ernest Trumpp* could be found competent and will- 
ing enough to undertaki the herculean task of rendering into a 
foreign tongue the 1430 pages of this religious classic, bristling 
with numerous hurdles, not only doctrinal (over which differences were 
acute) but also linguistic, as the Granth is not written in a single 
language or over a brief period of time. Denied the benefits of 
modern research and scholarship, no traditional Gyani (whose help 
he sought) was of much assistance to him either. 

The Govt, of India endowed Dr. Trumpp liberally for over 
seven years at Lahore but, in 1877, he gave up in despair, after 
having completed only one-fourth of the Granth's trnslation. 
Though he called it “the treasury of the old Hindui dialects, he 
could “hardly expect many readers to be attracted to its study 
the less so as Sikhism is a waning religion.” To cover up his own 
inefficiency in language studies and deficiencies in comparative 
religious scholarship, he called the Granth “incoherent and shallow 
in the extreme and couched in dark and perplexing language in 
order to cover these defects”. The missionary in him had won over 
the pioneer and the seeker. 

The British Govt, published this work, which at most places 
was so literally rendered as to make the superb poetic origial look 
ridiculous in translation, if not also umdiomatic- Sanskrit words were 
taken as of Persian or Arabic origin and vice-versa. No attempt 
was made to understand the profound religious spirit informing the 


* Born in 1823. at Ilsfield. Wartemberg (Gerrrani ), he was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Tubingen. In 1848, he passed the Theological examinations. He visited 
France, Italy and England in his quest for linguistic studies. In England, be pri- 
vately taught Latin and German, but came back to Germany to tntcr the service 
of the German Missionary Society. In 1854, he visited Karachi, to carry out linguis- 
tic researches. Here he also learnt Sindhi. Hindi and Sanskrit. He did not keep 
good health here, and after a year he went back to Europe. He visited Palestine 
for a brief time where he learnt Arabic. In 1862. he proceeded to Peshawar to 
learn Pashto and Persian for a year and a half. Later, he was appointed to the 
Chair of Semitic languages and Literature at the University of Munich. In 1883. 
he became blind and died in 1885. 
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Scriptures throughout. Contradictions were pointed out, but not re- 
solved through deeper study and analysis. The Grammar oftheGranth 
was then not available, nor an attempt was made by Trurapp to 
evolve one.after a serious research. Uncritically, the vocabulary 
and concepts were related to the ancient Hindu or Muslim doctrines 
and no effort was spared to denigrate a living, modern religion 
or its votaries. Therefore, the large-scale and fierce protest it 
evoked due to the hurt its publication had caused to the entire 
community, forced the Govt, to withdraw its circulation. 

But, it also alerted the Sikhs not to take the modern world for 
granted. If they would not do the job themselves in order to project 
their true image, they could not accuse others if they misunderstood 
or misinterpreted both their religion and history. Much scholarship, 
literary craftsir anship and creative mind, as well as missionary zeal 
and ample means were necessary to accomplish this task. The Sikhs 
who were fighting at this time for their mere survival, were now 
confronted with the task of justifying their need to exist at all, as an 
independent religion. 

After hectic search for a European scholar, Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh p'esuaded in 1^82, Mr. Max Arthur MacaulifTe, an Irish- 
man, then of the Indian Civil Service, and working as a Divisional 
Judge, to undertake the task on behalf of the Sikh community. Full 
supp u t. both financial and moral, was promised him by the Khalsa 
Diw jn and the Sikh princes. The Maharaja of Nabha spared the 
services of the venerable Sikh savant, Bhai Kahan Singh, his aide, 
(and later his Foreign Ministe r ) to help Mr, MacaulifTe 
und: r st ind the true impoit of the Guru’s Word and to teach him 
Panjab' and Sikh lore. These were the days when the oldest Janam 
Sakhi (or the life story of Guru Niinak). was discovered at the India 


* Bhai Kahan Singh (I8M-1938), a great scholar of I’jnjJbi. Persian & Sanskrit and 
wuh good knowledge of English, was a formidable force in the Sikh religious affairs 
for half a century His “Giirmal Parhhiikar" (1898) and "Gnrmal SudhAkar (1898) 
(quotations and commentary) and "Ham Hindu Sailin' (1897) (we are not Hindus) 
gave a new iu r n to the understanding of the Sikh faith in the true Singh Sabhf 
tradition His four- volume Encyclopeadia of Sikh Religion (called Gur Shabd 
Ralnaki' MahAn Kmh) (1930) is a work of high scholarship, research and dedica- 
tion. His influence on Macaulitre and the likki Sahib (Ripudaman Singh) of 
Nabha of whom he was a tutor was very pronounced. He was titled by the British 
Govt. Mr MacaulifTe, as a token of gratitude for his assistance, bequeathed the 
copyright of his work to him. 
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office, London (which was a gift to them from an Oriental scholar, Mr. 
Colebrooke) and published at Lahore and lateral Amritsar. In 1893, 
Macauliffe resigned his job and over a period of 15 years, helped not 
only by Bhai Kahan Singh but also by other traditional well-known 
interpreters of the Sikh Scriptures, like Bhais Dit Singh, Hazara 
Singh, Sardul Singh and Sant Singh, completed his great work which 
was published under the title of “Sikh Religion” by the Oxford 
University Press, in 1909, in six volumes. However, these volumes 
contained only the life stories of the Sikh Gurus (and the Bhaktas 
whose work is included in the Adi Granth), based mostly on 
traditional sources and without an attempt at any critical analysis or 
careful historical research. The attempt to translate the Guru Granth 
in its entirety was also abandoned by Macauliffe, as it led to too 
much of contention and discord, both among the Gyanis and the then 
leaders of the community, mostly belonging to the Khalsa Diwan, . 
Amritsar. Mr. Macuuliffe, therefore, cootented himself with translat- 
ing only such passages which were relevant to the study of the life 
histories of the Gurus. The Sikhs at large were satisfied with the 
monumental efforts of Mr. Macauliffe, but bis work neither answered 
the challenges of the modern times, nor the demands of modern 
scholarship. Still, his work, being the first of its kind and accepted by 
the Sikhs of those days commanded immense respect, more 
especially because it came from a European, and compensated the 
Sikhs for the hurt earlier caused by Dr. Trumpp and the Govt, of 
India, which had subsidised him and published his work. 

But, it was attacked by others as too ssctarian and parochial, 
meant to tear the Hindus from the Sikhs. Others criticised it as being 
too traditional and couched in an archaic language. Others that it 
had invented or circulated unauthorised stories in order to inculcate 
loyalist tendencies among the Sikhs towards the British Govt. But 
such, indeed, always is the lot of the pioneers. 

Mr. Macauliffe was initially much lauded and boosted by Govt, as 
well as the Sikhs, but he died broken-hearted, forsaken at the hands 
of both. His lot, therefore, was no better on his death (see below) 
than that of Bhai Gurmukh Singh or Dit Smgb, the two other pione- 
ers of Sikh resurgence and revival. * 

• The Panjib Oovt. had recommended a measly award of £ 1000/ -(Rs. 13000/-) . 
to him. Lord Morley, the Secy of State, reduced it to Rs. 3000/ — . Mr. Macauliffe 
rejected the offer. He said he had spent about Rs. 2 lakhs on the project from 
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There were several other movements of reform in the country, 
like the all-embracing Brahmo Samaj and the atheistic Dev Samij, 
but their influence was minimal, except for the fact that a scion of 
the Majiihia family, Sardir Dyal Singh (son of Sardar Lehni Singh 
Majithia and who took a leading part also in the nationalist movement) 
became an adherent of the Brahmo Samaj and gave away to them his 
money in Trust to found an English language newspaper, The Tribune, 
a college and a Library, all at Lahore. The rise of the Ramakrisha 
Mission in Bengal, so powerfully advocated by Swami Vivek&nanda 
abroad as well as in India (he also came to the Panjab), of the Theo- 
sophical Society (which, under Alcott and Annie-Besant with its HQs 
in Adyar, Madras, attracted an influential section of the Hindu 
intelligentsia) left the Sikhs unaffected by and large. However, the 
esoteric Radhasoami Satsang, founded at Beas (Amritsar) by Baba Jai- 
mal Singh, but reinforced and strengthened by Baba Sawan Singh and 
the present bead, Mahar&j Charan Singh, during the three quarters of 
the present century, and based on a mystic interpretation mainly of the 
Guru-Grantb, has continued to attract both a large number of the Sikh 
masses and the select intelligentsia, besides the Hindus and a section 


F.N. Contd. 

his own resources. It appeals froru Mjcaulitfe’s letter to Bhagat Laksbinan Singh 
(Sept. 7, 1912) that a lobby had started working against him (and the Sikhs; in the 
Govt. The Govt, was possibly annoyed over the rising anti-Bridih agitation 
among the Sikhs. The Sikh princes behaved in an equally stingey manner. What 
is worse, the Sikh Educational Conference* presided over by Sir Sunder Singh 
Majithiftat Rawalpindi, refused to pass a resolution endorsing or apprcciar mg bit 
work, due to some personal pique (MacaulifTe, according to Bhagat Lakshman 
Singh, who wept as he narrated this story to the author to 1940, had written a 
parody about the great Sardirs of Amritsar, on account of their apathy towards 
his work). B.iagat Lakshman Singh quoted Mr. Macaulilfe as saying that 
as the Chief Khalsa DiwSn wanted itself to get the Adi Granth trans- 
lated into English, they had become jealous of Mr. MacaulifTe’s efforts. But 
when he died (March IS, 1913) the same Sikh Conference held at AmbAlfl that year 
after some opposition, passed a resolution appreciating his great services to the 
cause of Sikh religion I But when Bhagat Lakshman Singh appealed for funds to 
raise a suitabl memorial in bis honour, only a small sum of Rs. 3245/- could be 
collected and with its interest a "MacaulifTe Memorial gold medal" was instituted 
to be awarded each year to the best student in Sikh theology and history at the 
Khilsi College, Amritsar, which was unclaimed by Sikh scholars for long years. 
The present author received this medal at the age of 16 (in 1934), while an inter- 
mediate studeot at this great Sikh institution. 
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of other religious adherents as well from both within India and 
abroad. * 

With the death of the most influential workers of the Singh 
Sabha, like Sir Attar Singh of Bhadaur (1896), Bhai Gurmukh Singh, 
(1898), Raja Bikram Singh of Faridkot (1898) and Bhai Dit Singh 
(1901), the leadership of the Sikhs, both religious and secular, came 
into the hands of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, founded at Amritsar on 
No. 10, 1901, but it was not till a year later that it was given a 
constitution.' Its first function was held on Oct 30, 1902. Only 29 
Singh Sabhas got themselves affiliated to it and with 47 other nomina- 
ted members, they constituted the new body and the Khalsa Diwin at 
Lahore became extinct by 1904 and its spokesman, The Khalsa , 
stopped publication a year later. Its first President was Bhfii Sahib 
Arjan Singh of Bagrian, high priest of the Phulkian states, and its 
Secretary, Sardar (later Sir) Sunder Singh Majithia. It was duly 
registered on July 9, 1904. 

This body, powerfully supported by the ceaseless flow of Bhai Vir 
Singh's zealous pen, the organisational ability of Sardar Tarlochan 

* There are at present over 300 RSdhftsoami centres of the Beas Satsang in India 
and over 200 abroad. Thousands of people gather to hear their chrismatic Master, 
Mah£r£j Charan Singh (born 1915), a lawyer and an agriculturist by profession, 
expound to them, through his moving discourses in their own chaste mother-tongue, 
how to get o. it of the shackles of their past Karma which is the source of their 
pain in this very life. Their technique is to concentrate on the Third Eye, midway 
between the two eye-brows, and not on any other of the six (or lower 

centres of energy ). They repeat the name of God (Simran), especially his True 
name U Sat -N Sim) rather than his derivative narr j s, contemplate the Master’s pre- 
sence ((Dli van) and seek to “hear" the Unstruck Melody ( Anhad Dnun , within them- 
selves. Thi' enables them to vacate the lower pulls of the body and to enter into 
the fourth state of Sal; ja and Anarni (Poise and Bliss). 

The movement is extremely well-organised to receive and feed multitudes who 
muster to hear their revered Master in meditative silence for hours to- 
gether. Being extremely solicitious of other faiths, they disparage no one and try 
to conccntiatc on their esoteric essence as the Muslim Sufis and ihe Sikh and 
Hindu Saints do- They are strict vegetarians and teetotallers and keep out of 
politics of every kind. They have now nothing to do with the Rftdhffsoamis of the 
D\ a! Bagh, Agr£, though their f.rst Master, a professional soldier, was initiated 
into the order by them. The Beas Satsang is also called Sant-Mat (or the Way of the 
Saints) find its Masters have invariably worn the Sikh form. The R&dhfi Soami cult 
has nothing to do with the Kiishna worship. RSdha stands for the human soul 
and Soami for the Oversoul into which it has to merge. Good, honest, creative 
living is emphasised in the household and withdrawal from the world is nor 
encouraged. 
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Singh, an economist, (who founded the Panjab and Sind Bank at 
Amritsar which now has 500 branches all over India mostly opened 
after the Partition under the progressive chairmanship of Sardar Indcr- 
jeet Singh), the zeal and dedicated scholarship of Bhai Jodh Singh, 
the patriotic fervour of Sardar Harbans Singh Attariwala and many 
others led the Sikhs atleast for two decades (1901-1920) as their unchal- 
lenged organisation. Its Sikh Educational Conference (founded 1908), 
through its annual conferences spread a network of modern education 
among the Sikhs. A Khalsa College was founded at Amritsar, in 1892, 
under British management (and supported by the Sikh States), but 
through the inspiration of the leaders of both the Khalsa Diwans at 
Lahore and Amritsar, also passed into their hands after an agitation, 
as time passed. 

Their political loyalties were basically with the British Govt., 
though their leaders, especially after the 1907 agrarian agitation of the 
Sikhs under Ajit Singh, as we shall see later on, were never wholly 
trusted. Nor was their own agtation for the transfer of the control 
of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, to Sikh hands taken to kindly 
by the Govt. H >wcvcr, what Raja Ran Mohan Roy on the one 
hand and Sir Sayyad Ahmad on the other did for the spread of liber. il 
education coupled wnh religious mstiuction and light for ^ommunal 
rights for Hindus and Muslims respectively, the trio (Sir Sunder 
Singh , t Bhai Vir Singh and Bhai Jodh Singh accomplished lor the 
Sikhs in the two decades before the Akali movement ol i he twenties, 


X Born I S 7 ? . and belonging to the wcH-kn nvu M.ij th a l.'imb vm u '■ had served 
during the Sikh regime with distinction, this rich land ownu \ Migai I'arun was a 
great force in Sikh a‘Tairs for aho’U loi tv ' cais ( l l >01 l‘MI). lie was a member 
of the Panjab & Imperial C oun.ils for long A. a Mm oci m P.mjah hi! lus death 
(1941) for about two decades He was lea fer of the < fuel Kh.d-a Ibwari A; its 
President for manv years. He later built a Khal a Nat.onal.st l\irtv m PH5A 
fought general elections in 1937 on ns ticket. 

t Born 1882, at Ghungrila (distt. Rawalpindi), HImi Jodh Singh. l*iofc\>oi of 
Mathematics and Sikh Divinity, later became the Principal of the KhaKfl C ollege, 
Amritsar and the first Vice-Chancellor of the l mvcrsitv. Paiiai.i. His 

written contribution is confined to his excellent rxpi>\r o\ ihc Guru's doeirmc in 
Gurmat Nirnaya, Bhagat Bdnl etc. only, but he was deeply involved otherwise also 
in Sikh religious affairs (as an orthodox) and in political alia ns (as a moderate). He 
was titled both by the British and Congress Govts., and was an eminent member of 
the Pan Jib Council. His solid crusading work for the spread of S>ktmm and 
Pifljflhj language is highly esteemed. 
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when the leadership of the Sikhs passed into the hands of the Akalis 
who bacame for another twenty years the firm allies of the nationa- 
list movement led by Gandhi and Nehru. Earlier, the Government 
had taken a keen interest in the movement of Sikh revival. The 
Panjab Governor’s aide, Sir Robert Egerton (later himself Governor) 
became a patron of the Lahore Singh Sabha in 1876. And on Oct 
23, 1890, the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, had said publicly at Patiala: — 
“The Govt, of India is sympathetic to this (Singh Sabha) movement’’. 
But, by 1905, this honeymoon was over. The Govt, had become 
suspicious of the Sikhs and transferred their sympathies, as we shall 
see, to the Muslims in an unmistakable manner. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SIKHS FIGHT FOR INDIA’S FREEDOM 

( 1900-1947 ) 


After the Mutiny of 1857, the consolidation of the British iij in 
India was complete, But. the Govt, of India had no worthwhile 
means to improve the economic lot of the people. The famines of 
the Panjab (1861), Orissa (1865), South India (1876-77), Kashmir 
(1878), and the severest of all which spread throughout India from 
1896 to 1900 took a huge toll of life. Unless therefore some 
developmental projects were initiated at Government’s own initia- 
tive even by raising public loans, the governance of the country was 
neither profitable nor possible. It is comparatively easy to conquer 
a country, but harder by far to keep it after a time, without the 
goodwill of the people at large. 

Agriculture, unless more canals were dug, was becoming static 
and even unproductive. The rising population in times of peace 
couldnot simply be wiped out through recurring famines and dis- 
eases like cholera, plague, tubercolosis, malaria and small-pox. The 
cash-crops, while bringing in more money, reduced the availability of 
food. The near duty- free English cloth yielded high profits for 
Lancashire, but impoverished the rural India where ninety percent 
of the people lived. The growing indigenous textile mills also 
justly felt discriminated against. The unification of the country led 
to the abolition of internal tolls, thus reducing appreciably the 
incomes of both the central and the provincial governments. 
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In the first miliineum of the Christian era, Indians had vent* 
ured out not only to propagate their religion and culture, but also 
to colonise, especially in South East Asia, Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia. But, with the coming of the Afghans and the Mogbals, th*e 
resistance and the fight for survival had consumed all their energy 
and resources, and such was now the dread of venturing out that 
it became a religious curs: to travel overseas for a people who 
once traded with Greece and Rome, the Arab world and Africa, 
Central Asia and China, and even with South America. All that 
was now a past story. With the abolition of slavery by an Act of 
British Parliament, early in the nineteenth century, and the refusal 
of the African slaves to work as free labour, indentured labour (on 
contract for five to seven years) was recruited (from 1837 onwards 
to 1915 ) from Bihar and eastern U.P. to work on the sugar-farms of 
their British masters in Mauritius, Fiji, Trinidad, Jamaica and British 
Guiana or to work otherwise as labourers, petty contractors and 
clerks in South Africa (paricularly Natal ), Kenya, Ug mJa, Tanzania, 
Malgya, Singapore and Hongkong. Their working and living condi- 
tions were miserable, their wages low. they couldont carry their 
families along, thus creating bitterness in their minds as much as 
among their people back home. The South Indians, mostly Tamils, 
ventured out to nearby Malaya (mostly as labourers on rubber 
estates) and Singapore. So also the Sikhs. They went out either as 
carpenters, masons or clerks as in East Africa or as policemen or 
watchmen as in Malaya, Hongkong and Singapore. The Gujaratis and 
Sindhis set out on their own as small traders or bankers. About 
3.5 million Indians had settled abroad in about a century ( 1 837- 
1915). The Sikhs also started setiling down as farm hands on the 
Pacific Coast of America and Canada, mostly around California and 
Vancouver. 

They not only wrote back about tbeir own humiliating plight, but 
also about the dignity of a free people, and even more more about 
the affluence of the West, built mostly on the economic exploitation 
of their colonies in Asia, Africa and Latin America, through mani- 
pulation of tariffs, discriminatory laws, and condemning the colonies 
to a low level of agricultural economy inorder to promote their own 
industrial and military growth. But, the internal economic tensions 

and rivalries between the industrial giants of the West, particularly 
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between Germany and England and America, and England and 
Russia and England and France, were also being brought to light for 
the first time in India. And the example of Japan, which had no raw 
materials of its own like coal, iron-ore or cotton, competing with 
the West in industry and the Western war- machine, was being quoted 
again and again. And, bad not Japan, an Asian country, defeated a 
mighty European power, Russia, in 1904-1905 ? 

The more the liberal education and ider.s of the West spead 
through the efforts of Govt., and the various denominational commu- 
nities, particularly Christians, Arya Samajists and the Sikhs, the 
more the discontent spread. The University of the PanjSb was also 
founded in 1882. An Arts college (Mayo School of Art) and a 
PanjSb Chiefs’ College for the instruction of the sors of the feudal 
gentry bad also been started. The Indian Press bad begun to voice 
the grievances of the people (though newspapers published even in 
Calcutta were not more than 600 to 1000 copies in circulation.) The 
Indian elite clamoured for the political rights for their people, 
under their own leadership. Inspite of the passage of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 (which was applied to the Panjab only in 
1897), and Lord Rippon’s efforts to hand over municipal adminis- 
tration largely to Indian hands, the Indian National Congicss, 
(founded in 1885 by an Englishman, A. O. Hume) became an ever- 
growing platform for the Indians to register their protest against 
the growing distress and unemployment among the rural areas and 
the discrimination against Indian industry. The monopoly of higher 
civil services by the British was also a thorn in the side of the 
educated elite. The protest against the denial in India of the 
political rights guaranteed at home was gathering more and more 
momentum. Also the transfer of the mechanised wing of the array 
and the higher military posts to Indians (then the close preserve 
of the British) was being more and more pressed. 

After fifty years (and in some cases one hundred and fifty years 
as in Eastern, Southern and Western India) of the rule of the 
British, the glamorous veneer of the colonial masters had worn off. 
They had, instead of their earlier paternal attitude, become over- 
bearing, distant, arrogant, unconcerned and even insulting in 
their behaviour. 

At first, the Muslims felt deeply aggrieved over the success of the 
British in 1857, as they thought it was their (Muslim) empire which 
had been brought to a close. The privileged Muslims and Zaminddrs 
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and their numerous hangers-on, including religious leaders, and men 
of learning, had been deprived of their power and position. They had 
neither taken kindly to industry, nor to education, their ancestral 

occupations being either land-owning or army. The doors of the Army 

were almost closed on them, except in the Panjab, where they had 
stood loyal to the British Govt. The Hindus, particularly the educated 
Hindus of Bengal and Madras, had come to monopolise all the junior 
civil services, displacing the privileged position of the Muslims at the 
imperial capital, which was Calcutta even after the Mutiny, till it was 
transferred in 1912 to Delhi. But, as the Hindus took to Western 
education and social and religious reformers like Ram Mohan Roy, 
Dibander Nath Tagore, Surendra Nath Bannerjee Rama Krishna 
Parmhansa and Vivekananda shook them out of their lethargy Bengal, 
followed by the industrialised Bombay and Poona (once the seat of 
the Maratha power) and the commercial Gujarati classes (who 
suffered in competition with the West both in their interna land 
external trade) started having reservations about the imperial rule. 
A td ”h«, took ft! in Home Rule a S i.a.ion, The Presidencies of 
Bengal and Bombay became the nerve-centres of the revolutionary 
political change, alongw.th artistic, spiritual and educational 
movements. The abolition of Sat.ee and Thugee was now not enough 
nor the laws about widow remarriage. The establishment of High 

Couits had made justice very costly and cumbersome and it was the 

richer and tougher clients who bene fitted from them or the lawyers, 

well-versed in the art of wearing down the prosecution or the 
defence. The introduction of the new system of med.cme, more 
reliable but also far more expensive, led to the emergence of an 
affluent class of medical consultants and physicians. 10 these two- 
the lawyers and the doctors-their easy and abundant money bioug 
political ambition in its wake.to the detriment of the old ruling class 

of feudal landlords. 


The British had to look around for support, and they came to the 
conclusion, as any colonial power would in similar circumstances, 
that on the one hand the Panjab should be made more affluent and 
dependable being now the sword-arm of India, and secondly the 
distrust of the Muslims, who had settled down completely in the 
ways of peace and loyalty, should be abandoned and they should be 
encouraged to fight the growing menace of what practically seemed to 
be Hindu nationalism, though the fight was conducted in the name 
of all Indians. 
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The Sikhs had to be placated similarly, if they contiuned to 
toe the British line. If not, they should also be sacrificed in view of 
their limited numbers and their concentration only in the Central 
districts of the Panjab. 

So, while a network of telegraph and railways was spread out in 
the whole country, including the Panjab, attention was paid even more 
to the reclamation of arid lands in this border state. Between 1878, and 
1918, the irrigated area increased four-fold. In 1861, the upper Bari 
Do5b canal was inaugurated to bring agricultural affluence to the Cent- 
ral districts of Amritsar and Lahore. In 1870, work was started on the 
Sirhind canal and this 3700 mile-long network was completed in 1882. 
In 1871, the Western Jamna canal started irrigating the districts of 
Rohtak, Hissar, Karnal, and Ambiila, the home of the war-like Hindu 
Jats,who were the leaders of the 1857 mutiny. In 1892, a million 
new acres were brought under the plough with the canals taken out 
from the Chcn.'tb. The waters of Jchlum were similarly harnessed and 
the desert of Thai \v ;s reclaimed which included Shahpurand Sar- 
godlia. From 1905 to 1915, the prosperous district of Montgomery, 
like Lyallpur before since 1892, (both named after the British 
Governors of the Punjab) came into being, through the digging of 
more canals, and by feeding the w afers of the Ravi with those of the 
Jchlum and the Chenab. 

The outlay of 70-lakh Pounds Sterling on the last project was 
more than compensated. The yearly rcvtnuc-yield was about one 
third of the investments. The Panjab became not only the sword-arm 
but also the granary of India. Food began tube exported for the 
first time. The Punjab exported during 1920-21 about 13 crorcs 
worth of foodgrains. 5000 miles of railways were laid, and six river- 
beds spanned. The Sikhs of the district of Ludhiana. Amritsar and 
particularly of Fcro/epur (the main recruiting centres for the army) 
were persuaded to settle on these lands, alloted at nominal costs of 
6 to 9 rupees per acre or free upto 16 acres. Lands were available in 
any measure, even upto 500 acres, the costs being only Rs. 10 to 20 
per acre, depending upon its location. Most of the Jits, who profitted 
from this bonanza, were from the Malwa region. The price of land 
rose about forty times in a few years. The Sikhs also formed about 
25% of the Indian army from the Panjab (50% being Muslims). By 
the time of the first world war (1914-18), this proportion became 
ftabilijed at the All-India level. Most of the recruits were Jits and 
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as they owned the newly-broken lands also, they became a privileged 
class among the Sikhs. The Jilts who were considered low-born and 
uncouth pariahs, alongwith the untouchables (with jokes abounding 
about their ignorance, crudity and ferocity) as is evident from the story 
of Shivajee, (no Brahmin was prepared to apply tilak on his forehead 
or read out the Vedas at the time of his coronation, as he was the son 
of a farmer), due to the revolution of Guru Gobind Singh had become 
the pride of the whole nation. Even the untouchable Sikh 
Mazhabis (scavengers) were also recruited to the army, and they proved 
their mettle on the battlefield. The chamdrs (carters of carrion) had 
also abandoned their old professions and either became helpers on the 
farms and in the households or recruited themselves as soldiers. This 
gave them a new standing in society. After all, the majority of the 
Sikhs who had fought under Guru Gobind Singh and Bands Bahadur 
were also men of the lower castes and their first King, Sardar 
JassS Singb was an Ahluwalia. or a Kalal (distiller) by ancetory, then 
considered to be not a very respectable profession. Unless human dig* 
nity and social pride of an individual is guaranteed by a society, no 
amount of economic affluence or political authority can bring him the 
spiritual fulfilment and inner confidence in the meaning of human birth. 

But, the new economic revolution on the farms being confined 
only to the privileged classes, created new stresses in the society. 
Land became so much expensive that it became beyond the reach of 
the actual tiller of the soil. More and more people became tenants of 
land or the landless labour working on the farms without owning them. 
The yields on the farms brought in its train gradual increases in the 
land-revenue (to be paid in cash) and farm inputs. Life became a 
little more easy and luxurious (with the drink-habit thrown in for a 
good measure or opium as in the districts of Ferozepur and Ludhiana). 
With the ‘nose’ (symbolic of Jat honour) to be kept, a “battle of noses” 
in the villages ruined the peasantry, spending recklessly on marriages 
and other ceremonies. There was no way out but to borrow from 
the village Bania (usurer) who was only too willing to lend at excessive 
rates of interest, mortgaging land, bouses, cattle and even household 
goods of the farmer, who being assured of good crops never cared for 
these nice little calculations which he left to the care of the good old 
Sdhukdr. 

As no income tax was levied on farm-incomes, the differences in 
income and life-style between the neo-rich land-owing farmers and 
their tgQgnts, the actval tillers, grew proportionately. The banking 
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facilities were neither provided nor sought for by the farmer and sur- 
plus money in the hands of the rich was either spent recklessly on cere* 
monies and high living or buried underground, as of old. Expensive 
and long drawn-out litigation over land-ownership and increasing crime 
over zar (money) zoru (woman) and zamin (land), all symbols of 
prestige, ruined the peasantry and enriched the lawyers or the court 
officials. Women being fewer than men among the J5t$ (due to their 
ancestral habit of female infanticide) now became the prime object of 
possession and money changed hands to "buy” or procure women 
at any expense or by any means. Murder to possess a woman or land 
became an object of pride. So also, as time passed, the murder of the 
extortionist village banu'l. The rampart corruption in the police 
force, the revenue office and the lower courts, ended the illusions of 
the lawfulness of the Govt. The Govt., alarmed at this social distress, 
enacted the Land Alienation Act (1900), to protect the farmer fiom 
the usurer. His land, cattle or household goods could no longer be 
attached to satisfy his debts. But, another clause which separated 
permanently the Jilt from the so-called uon-agriculturist castes 
(Khatris, Aroras, Banias and to some extent Brahmins etc., even if 
they owned lands and lived off them), forbade the latter to buy land 
from the former (except by permission of authority which was seldom 
given). The army service had already been reserved for the J3t. A 
Jat money-lender was protected, but not a Khatri landlord. The 
revolution that the Gurus had brought about over a period of four 
centuries was now put in the reverse gear and undone by the good 
old Lord Curzon with a single stroke of the pen. It did not affect 
the Hindu Jats, nor the Muslims so much as the Sikhs. The Hindu 
observed the caste meticulously anyhow, the Muslim did not (except 
on the basis of status). But the Sikhs, all of whose Gurus came from 
the Khatris, arid some of the best commercial and intellectual classes, 
were divided all along the line. The matrimonial alliances, 
already rare, became rarer still, new tensions were formed and 
fostered by vested interests, political rivalries were born and hardened 
and even after independence we are still reaping their bitter fruits. 
The Jat Hindus and Muslims forged a common political platform with 
the Jit Sikhs, ag iinst non-Jat Hindus, Sikhs and • Scheduled castes, 
though the last three combined numerically made a formidable 
force. (In the present Punjab, they constitute about 70%) 

The Govt, also faulted in another way. From 1887, the famine- 
ridden areas of the East Pan jab (now Haryana) were mostly negelcted, 
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the main emphasis being on the development of the Muslim West 
Panjib, in whose prosperity the Sikh Jit participated only through 
migration and uprooting from the ancestral homes, thus further 
reducing their numerical strength in the Central regions. The Co* 
operative Credit Societies Act, passed in 1904, to advance credit on 
lower rate'of interest, also helped only the richer and the well-educated 
landlords; also the opening of agricultural colleges for research and 
model-farms for demonstrations. 

The partition of Bengal, in 190S, separating the Muslim*majority 
area from the Hindu-dominated region, including Calcutta, added 
fuel to the fire. The desire was to keep in check the rising tide of 
Indian nationalism in Bengal and to insulate the Muslims against it. 
In Bombay, the moderate politics (of petitions and prayers) led by 
Ranade, Gokhale and Dadabhoy Naroji was giving place to Tilak's 
dynamic slogan: “ Swaraj is our birth right, and we shall have it." In 
the Panjab, the Colonisation Act (1907), which increased both the 
land-revenue and the water rates in the canal-irrigated areas«was the 
last straw on the camel’s back. The price-rise, unprecedented during 
the last 50 years, also made a significant contribution. The Panjab, 
which was the last to fall to the British, was also the first to rise 
against them in full fury. 

Riots started in protest at Lahore and Rawalpindi. Agrarian un- 
rest was the primary cause which led to the famous song of Banke 
Dyal : — “ pagri sambhdl Jatd, pagri sambhdl oi. Lut lid mdl terd 
halon behdl oi (“Assemble your turban, the symbol of your honour, O 
Jats, for all your wealth has been drained by (he feringi to your ruin.) 
The leaders of the movement were Sardar Ajit Singh, a Jat of Lyall- 
pur, and Lala Lajpat Rai, a lawyer of Lahore. Both were expelled 
on May 9, 1907, from the country, under an old Bengal Regulation 
Act of 1818, and imprisoned in Mandlay (Burma). Both were released 
two years later. Ajit Singh left for abroad in 1909 and landed in 
Rio-de Jeneru (Angentina) travelling via Iran, Paris, Geneva ‘etc. 
In 1914, he aligned himself with the Ghadar (Revolutionary) party of 
San-Francisco (U. S.A.). Lala Lajpat Rai, alongwith Bhai Parma- 
nand, a descendant of Bhai Mati Das (and then a Professor at the 
D.A.V. College, L&hore), organised the students and other youths in 
a revolutionary movement in India. 

Bhai Parmanand was sentenced to death in 1915, for his alleged 
part in the Lahore riots of the same year, but this sentence was later 
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commuted. Another academically highly brilliant Panjabi, LS1& 
Hardyal, M.A., a student of the Gurukal Kangri and later in England 
(who was considered to be a mathematical wizard and had a prodi- 
gious memory) left his studies to join Lala Lajpat Rai at Lahore, in 
1908. Later in the same year, be again left for Europe and started a 
paper, Bande Matram, from England. He visited India again in 1910, 
founded a Bharat Naujwan (youth) Sabba (Association) along with 
Dina Nath, a Panjabi, and Chatterjee, a Bengali. Entrusting the work 
of the Sabha to Lala Amir Chand, a Panjabi teacher of Delhi, he left 
for California in 1911, and became the literary spokesman of the 
Sikh settlers who were busy consolidating their own Ghadar 
(Revolutionary) Party there.* There were by this time about 16,000 
Indians settled in California, and 4000 in Canada (most of them being 
Sikhs and ex-soldiers). In the beginning, they went in either as 
students or worked to earn as farmhands, especially as fruit pickers, 
on a daily wage of one to 1} dollar (Rs. 3 to Rs. 4J). The American 
Govt., supported by their industry, encouraged this immigration. 
Some American industrialists had put up free hostels for them and also 
offered them scholarships or work in their factories. Having themselves 
won their freedom from the British, they were sympathetic to Indian 
aspirations also. The Press published Indian grievances and the visits 
of SwSmi Vivekanand from Bengal and SwSmi Ram Tirathfrom the 
Panjab had further deepened their interest in the high culture and 
spiritual literature of India, to which they had already been introduced 
by their Philosophers like Emerson, Walt Whitman and Thoreau. 


* Tirak NSth D4s, a Bengali student, had started publishing, since 1909, his mon- 
thly magazine " Free India” managed by a patriotic exile from Bengal, Surindcr 
Mohan Bose. In 1909, he founded the “East India Association.” In 1911, Mr. 
O.D. Kumar, a native of Bannu, and a teacher of Urdu and Hindi, migrated from 
Canada to settle in Seattle (Washingoton state) and joined the editorial staff* of 
Ghadar (San-Francisco.) 

On bis illness, Ltlh Hardyal was invited to edit the paper. He came in March 1913, 
•long with Bh&i Parmlnand and the Hindi Associations upto now scattered in three 
different places in the Oregon. Cal farina and Washington states were headquarte- 
red in San Francisco. The earlier aims of industrial and agriculture development 
nod education and ending of foreign exploitation in Iadia gave place to one single 
aim of ending foreign rule through violent means and the formation of the Ghadar 
(Revolutionary) Party in America. The preachings of Lokmanya Tilak in Bombay, 
UK Lajpat Rai and A jit Singh in Panjib and the writings and speeches of Auro- 
blndo Ghosh in Bengil also turned the tide in favour of violence. The onset of 
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The Ghadar party (originally known as Hindu Association of 
the Pacific Coast) came into being at Astoria (Oregon), on April 21, 
1913, thiough the efforts of the Oregon-based Bbai (later Baba) 
Sohan Singh Bbakna, Bh3i Harnam Singh Tundilat, Bhii Udbam 
Singh and Bhai Ishar Singh, Pt. Kanshi Ram,&L31a RimRakha, 
with the help of the philosopher-litterateur, Lala Hardy5l,Bhii Parmi- 
nand, the revolutionary, and Mr. Jitendra Nath “Labiri”, a post- 
graduate student from Calcutta at the Berkeley University, California, 
and Mr. Barkatullah. A Ghadar Ashram (also called Yugantar 
Ashram ) was founded in San Francisco. Bhais Jawala Singh, Wasa* 
kha Singh, Santokh Singh, Jagat Ram, Rur Singh and Kartar Singh 
(Latala) also expressed their willingness to join. Kartar Singh 
Sarabha, a student from the Panjab, who was persuading the 
students on his own to strike for freedom, also joined in. A weekly 
journal, “ Ghadar ” (Revolution) was brought out on Nov. 1, 1913. 

Headquartered in San-Francisco,the main aim of the organisation 
was to end British rule in India, through an armed revolution and 
to set up “a republican Govt, based on liberty and equality.” 
Elected committees of Indian worker* were affiliated to the Associa- 
tion. These were to be formed in every factory and gang. Th* subs- 
cription was one dollar a month. Religious discussions were banned, 
religion being considered strictly a personal affair. And in the 
matter of diet, no restrictions were to be enjoined, this also being 
a matter of habit. On an appeal being made for volunteers prepared 
to sacrifice everything for the cause of the country, the first young- 
man to volunteer was Kartar Singh Sarabha. And though there 
were only eight others to follow, the movement for revolutionary 
activities bad begun. 

To be called a Canadian or an American Sikh became in those 
days (and also much later) a badge of honour. Such a one was unmis- 
takably considered to be wholly dedicated to the cause of India’s 
revolution. 

Branches were soon opened not only in America and Canada, 
but also in Shanghai, Honkong, Philippines, Thailand (Siam) and 

F. N. Contd. 

recession in America and the increasing disputes (sometimes violent) between the 
American and Indian workers also led to a reappra'sal of their earlier attitude. 
The Chinese and Japanese immigrants were helped by their countries’ consulates 
but there was no one to protest on behalf of the Indians. 
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Pan5m3, where a considerable number of Panjabis (mostly Sikhs) had 
lately migrated. 

Panjabi poems, written by Bhai Bhagwan Singh, a Granthi at 
Hongkong who later shifted to Vancouver and from there to San- 
Francisco, inflamed the passions as nothing else could. Other popu- 
lar poets also followed in his wake. One of the poems headed 
"kill or die," reads : — 

"Lei us kill the Whites; kill the wicked and tyrannous European. 

Do not leave any trace of him. Extirpate the whole nation. 

Set fire to all the churches. Kill European men as well as women. 

Show no mercy whatever. Flay them alive so that they remember 

for ages. 

Fill the rivers with their dead. We'll even go to England shout- 
ing, •Kill, kill, kill'"* 

Training in arms was given to the select revolutionaries. But 
the resources were extremely limited. Hardly $ 10,000 a year were 
collected from all over the world, but mostly from America and 
Canada. But when came the time for the purchase of arms and their 
transportation to India, the immigrants helped out generously. 

Three other factors, all wholly unexpected, happened at this 
time. One was the Kdmagdtd Maru episode to fire the imagination 
of the revolutionary youth everywhere and to inscribe on their minds 
a sense of deep hurt to their national pride. The other was the coming 
of the First World War (I9I4-J9I8) aticast 4 years earlier than the 
Gbadarites had visualised. Thirdly, the entire Indian leadership — 
Tilak, Gokhle, Gandhi, Bipin Pal, LSjpat Rai, had opted for total 
cooperation with the British. While the Kdm&gdtd Mdru episode 
inspired them to greater and earlier action against the British, the 
other two factors (besides some more reasons which we shall pre- 
sently refer to) actively hindered and frustrated their plans. 

The Kdmdgdtd Mdru was the name of the Japanese ship, which 
was chartered by Sard£r (later known as BibS) Guidit Singh, a 
contractor from Sarhali (Amritsar district) of the Punjab, then work- 
ing in Maiayi. The growing umemployment at home and the 
favourable (though highly exaggerated) reports reaching the Panjftb 
of high incomes earned by the immigrants in Canada and U.S.A. 


• The Role of the Ghadar Party, by O.S. Deol, Pp. 73-76 
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persuaded many young persons in the Panjab and the Panjabis in 
S. E. Asia and Hongkong still struggling to plant their feet abroad to 
migrate to Canada, a part of the British Commonwealth. Unfortu- 
nately for them, however, the Canadian Govt, under pressure possibly 
of the British Govt, (who saw in the immigrants a potential threat 
to their security both on account of the reports they sent back home of 
the far higher standards of living, and the need to bring 
about similar conditions in India under a Govt, of their own) chan- 
ged the laws for entry into Canada. On May 9, 1910, the Canadian 
Govt, passed an Act making it lawful for the Canadian authorities 
to prevent the entry of any Asian into Canada. But the measure 
was directed solely against India. Next year (1911), 11,000 Chinese 
and about 3,000 Japanese were admitted into Canada as immigrants, 
but only one Indian. Indians protested to the Canadian Prime 
Minister and also agitated in London, but to no result. Two Societies, 
the “ Khdlsa Diwdn Society" and the “United India League,” were 
foremost in this agitation. Their joint deputation visited London, 
in May, 1913, but it did not move the British authorities. 

To further tighten the regulations against the Indians, the Cana- 
dian law also provided that unless a ship came direct from the country 
of origin of the passenger and each passenger had, besides a ticket, cash 
worth $200 on his person, he would not be allowed entry. Indians 
could procure the money somehow, but they had no vessel sailing to 
Canada direct or under India’s own flag. Baba Gurdit Singh was appro- 
ached by the Panjabis in Hongkong and also the immigrants in Canada 
(who wanted to help their relations and friends to migrate) to charter 
a ship which he did at Hongkong. A concern known as “ Guru Ninak 
Steamship Company ” was registered with Gurdit Singh as its Mg. 
Director. He at first tried to charter the ship from Calcutta itself, 
but permission was refused by the Govt., so he had no option but 
to proceed to Hongkong. Here, he received expert legal advice in 
writing to the effect that there was no ban on the Indians travelling 
from there to Vancouver as potential immigrants. But soon there* 
after, Baba Gurdit Singh was arrested, his house searched, but 
nothing incriminating being found, he was released. However, this 
scared some of the would-be immigrants and instead of 500, the total 
capacity of the ship, Baba Gurdit Singh could only get 376 passen- 
gers on board the ship, leaving Hongkong on April 4 , 1914 . The 
ship reached Vancouver (Canada) on May 22, picking passengers 
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from Shanghai, Moji (Japan) (where passengers from Manila also 
joined them) and Yokahama (Japan). 

But they were refused to land on the Canadian soil by the immi- 
gration authorities. Everyone had fulfilled all the regulations then 
prevailing. About fifty of them were preachers, students or traders 
who were exempted from these regulations. Even they were not 
allowed to land. The ship was refused permission even to load or 
unload the cargo. Permission to seek legal advice or to meet their 
countrymen who had come to receive them at the port was also refus- 
ed. Some Canadian immigrants formed a Shore Committee, & lodged 
a test case of Mansa Singh in the court, but it was dismissed. The 
Charter of the company was transferred to Indian settlers in Canada. 
They even paid the last instalment of $ 22000/-. But the question 
was not legal : there were political forces working behind the scene. 
The passengers on board fell short of provisions, medicines and even 
water. But, they were not allowed to buy them at the port. Gurdit Singh 
sent a wire to the King of England, after which certain facilities were 
allowed. Their cases, however, were decided against them, except 
in the case of Dr. Raghunath, who brought the police against his own 
countrymen!* And so there was no choice but to return back home. 
But when they asked for provisions for the return-journey, even this 
request was not accepted on which they refused to set sail and locked 
up their Captain in bis cabin. 

The Canadian authorities sent out a boatload of policemen to 
surround the ship. They fired at the passengers without warning 
and the passengers, hungry and roused to anger, h*t back with 
lamps of coal. The police later alleged that they had also been fired 
at. But while some of the policemen received minor injuries, one 
of the passengers had a pistol bullet lodged in bis body. Another 
two or three were also hurt. They were willing to leave, but not 
without provisions, otherwise they said they would prefer to die. 


• Another man working for the police was a Sikh, Bell Singh, an aide of William 
Hopkinson of the police deptt. The latter is said to have asked for a bribe from 
Blba Gurdit Singh which he refused to pay. Hopkinson, therefore, became more 
hitter against his enterprise and thwarted every efTort at a compromise. Two of 
tho companions of Belt Singh were murdered, and three months after the depar- 
ture of the ship, Hopkinson was also assasinated by Mewl Singh, a Sikh priest in 
Vanco u ver. Mewl Singh was hanged on Jan 11, 1915. His day of martyrdom is 
celebrated by Sikhs all over Canada to this day. 
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The Indians in Vancouver were naturally deeply agitated and re- 
solved in a meeting at the Gurdwara that “if the ship was fired at, 
they would set fire to the city of Vancouver.” On this, the Cana- 
dian Govt, changed its mind and stocked the ship with provisions 
for the return journey. 

After being in the Canadian waters for 2 months, the ship 
Kamigiii Maru sailed back (July 23) on its return journey to 
Calcutta. Before they reached home, however, the revolutionaries 
of the Ghadar party, notably Bbai BhagwSn Singh, had got them 
provided with 270 pistols at Yokohama, through Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna, who had also fired them with a new revolutionary zeal to 
strike for the country’s freedom when back home. This fact getting 
known, the British authorities did not allow them to stop over at 
Hongkong or Singapore. The ship moored at the Budge-Budge 
docks, 17 miles from Calcutta, on the forenoon of Sept 29. 

The First World War having broken out (July 28), the Govt, 
didnot want to take any chances. The passengers had been thoroughly 
searched two days earlier at Kalpi, and all arms taken possession 
of, except those which were carefully concealed by the passengers. 
A special train was waiting for them to be taken to the Panjab, 
but the proud Sikh men, though beaten, were not the ones to go 
back to their homes crestfallen and humiliated by defeat. They 
wanted to stay at Calcutta to earn some money to be able to 
keep face with their families and co- villagers in the Panjab. They, 
therefore, set out, in a procession, carrying the Sikh Holy Book 
and singing devotional hymns. The passengers were asked to return 
to the ship or board the train. But only six persons got into the 
train. Over 300 refused to obey this unjust and illegal order in their 
own land, and marched on. The police opened fire and eighteen 
innocent and travel-weary passengers fell dead. Some of the 
passengers attacked the police and killed three of their number. 
Thirty of them, including B&b& Gurdit Singh, escaped in the 
confusion that followed. Others were tracked down and arrested, 
tried and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Baba Gurdit 
Singh offered himself for arrest, seven years later, in a large Sikh 
gathering at NankanS Sahib, having beaten all the resources of the 
police and the British Govt. Some of escapees joined the Ghadar 
workers in India. 
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This had roused the ire of the masses as much as of the nationalist 
forces in the country. But due to the onset of the war, no one 
was willing to strike on their behalf, except through mild public 
protests. 

The Ghadaritcs who also timed their revolutionary activities in 
this period came to nothing. But, they made an honest and a 
determined effort to liberate their country, however innocent 
they were in their study of world-history and the forces at work 
against them at that time. They collected money, purchased arms, 
enlisted the sympathy of the German Consulates in the U.S.A. (and 
later also Kabul) and sent out bands of dedicated and idealistic 
youngmen like Sohan Singh Bhakna, Kartur Singh Sar£bha, Parma- 
nand of Jhansi and others. They were fired by the patriotic feeling 
instilled in them by Barkatullflh, Giani Bhagwan Singh and Pt. 
Ram Chand. Most of them came with the sole idea of sacrifice 
for the honour of their motherland and its people. Their number, 
according to Lord Hardinge, was no less than 7000. And, a large 
majority was of the immigrants from the Panjiib. A majority of them 
had seen army-life before and knew key-men in the armed forces 
in their state. It is here they first wanted to create a model revo- 
lution for others to follow, though the idea also was to create a 
“Free State of Kashmir” alongwith it, by 1925, as it was thought 
feasible for the Muslim majority there to rebel against their Hindu 
ruler. But, Kashmir could not claim their attention when they landed 
in India and they concentrated only on the Panjab. 

The Govt, was, however, closely watching their activities. They 
nabbed men of suspicious antecedents at the port of disembarkation 
itself. According to Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, in four years’ time 
(1914-1918), “out of the 8000 returning Indians, 4000 were interned 
and over 2500 restricted to their villages.”* 

However, as has been said, the revolt misfired. The reasons 
were many. Some of these were : the dates fixed for the outbreak 
of the revolt were changed frequently. The first date was Nov. 
15, 1914, but the arms had not arrived. The contact men in various 
centres of the army either changed their minds, or contact couldnot 
be established with them at the given time as at the Mianmir 


*Tkt Bolt of the Chador Parly by G.S. Dcol, P. 104. 
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(Lahore) Cantonment to provide leadership. The leadership was 
too loud-mouthed and their activities were mostly an open book 
known to the police. Informers had been planted among them by 
the Govt. Disaffection was sought to be created in various centres 
like Tarn Taran, Jullundur, Ferozepur, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, etc. 
but their efforts were not co-ordinated. The Govt, treasury was 
sought to be looted at Fcrozeshah (the place where the Sikh army 
was treacherously led to defeat), but it misfired. Dacoities created 
a scare among the law-abiding citizens. Except for a few killings of 
policemen, lambadars, Zaildars, and police informers, the fire didnot 
spread out far. Even the support of the student community (except 
at Ludhiana) could not be enlisted, though Sant Randhir Singh of 
Narangwal (Ludhiana) did get them the support of some villagers 
of his district. Dr. Mathra Singh tried to create a stir among the 
Afridi tribes, and Nidhan Singh in the areas of Rawalpindi, Jehlum 
and the vicinity of Peshawar. Soldiers were approached (besides 
in the Panjab) at Meerut, Kanpur, Allahabad, Banaras and Lucknow. 
But little success was achieved. Besides the import of arms from 
U.S.A. by surreptitious means, arms and bombs were sought to be 
manufactured in India also, but the schemes always leaked out and 
were frustrated. 

Suspected men in the affected army units were arrested, and so 
also the leading revolutionaries. They were implicated in several 
conspiracy cases— at Lahore (180 men), Banaras (14.) and even abroad 
as at Mandalay (17) Chicago (4) and San Francisco (35, of whom 18 
were Grcmans and Americans fur violating America's neutrality 
and for carrying war-preparations on American soil against the 
British Govt, in India). In India some of them were sentenced to 
death, and most transported for life. Some were given various terms 
of imprisonment or their properties confiscated. Abioad, it was 
either fines or jail terms, or both. 

Among the twelve who were hanged in India were a 17-year-old 
lad, named Kartar Singh of Sarabha (Ludhiana), Dr. Mathra Singh 
and Jawand Singh. Among those who were transported for life to 
the Andamans were Sant Randhir Singh (whose pious life of religious 
devotion has stirred thousands of his followers), Sohan Singh 
Bhnkna, President of the Gbadar party and Jawala Singh and Kcsar 
Singh, Vice-Presidents. The last three were arrested on landing iu 
India. Thus, the movement was deprived of leadership. 
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Denied a mass base, lack of cential direction and cohesion, lack 
of sympathy on the part of national leadership (all dedicated to war- 
effort), the onset of a World War (in which Britain could take no 
chances and even their high handedness could pass as justice in the 
cause of internal peace), lack of secrecy, the active hostility of Sikh 
leadership (the Chief Khalsa Diwiin disowned them, calling them 
“mischief makers”) and idealism not grounded in fact caused the 
movement to fail. Violence succeeds only when it is superior to the 
adversary’s in tactics and strategy as well as arms, or when the whole 
mats is aroused against an established authority. Here, both these 
elements were lacking. However, the episode left a trail of heroism 
and sacrifice behind, and roused the political consciousness of the 
masses. India could nolongcr be taken for granted either by the 
British, or by its own moderate leaders. 

As has been stated, every Indian leader of consequence had 
supported the British in the World War. Lokmaniya Tilak had been in 
the forefront of the struggle for freedom, b . any means, and had boldly 
declared as early as 1894, “Swaraj is our birth-right and we shall 
have it.” His Ganpaii Pujii (like the Kali Poaja in Bengal) had led 
to the display of mass drill and learning of several arts of fighting 
with the only weapons Indians were left with — lathis and knives. After 
his failure in 1905, alongwith L.ljput Rai in London to persuade the 
British Govt, for a quicker transfer of power, within the Common- 
wealth, he had openly advocated violence. He was chirged with 
sedition and transported for six years to Mandlay in 1908. Released 
on June 17, 1914, on the eve of the Woild War, “he wholeheartedly 
supported the war-effort." 

Mr. M.K. Gandhi (later known as Mahatma Gandhi and father 
of the Indian nation), a Barrister-at-law, had left India to practise in 
South Africa and had heroically fought also for Indian settler’s human 
rights there, evolving the technique of non-violent, passive resistance 
in the process (under the influence of Leo Tolstoy of Russia and 
Thoreau of America). Inspite of his differences with the Govt, of 
India, he had helped the British in the Boer War in South Africa 
and enlisted himself as a volunt cr and won a medal for distinguish- 
ed service. When the Great W.ir was declared, he was in London. 
He petitioned the British Govt, through the Secy of State for India, 
Lord Crewe, along with 55 other Indians (including Mrs. Sarojini 
Naiduand his own wife) offering their unqualified services to the 
British Govt, The Govt, showed hesitancy, but due to Gandhi’s 
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persistence, he was recruited as a nursing orderly in London itself. 
Inspite of his weak health for having developed pleurisy, he worked 
ceaselessly for the cause till he was forced to leave for India on 
grounds of health. While in London, Mrs. Naidu and Mrs. Kasturba 
Gandhi stitched uniforms for the British troops as their contribution 
to the war-effort. 

The Indian National Congress (already in the hands of moderates 
like Gopal Krishan Gokhale) which met at Madras, in Dec. 1914, had 
the pavillion decorated with the portraits of their Imperial Majesties 
and the Royal Arras. The Governor of Madras, Lord Pentland, who 
appeared for a time at the Congress, was lustily cheered. The Con- 
gress also passed a resolution in total support of the war effort. LalS 
Lajpat Rai, then considered a fire-brand, was also speaking and acting 
in a similar vein. 

The attitude of the leadership towards the Govt, can be gauged 
by the wording of the petition Gandhi himself had drafted and sent 
to the Secy, of State. It said, they wanted to place their services at 
the disposal of the authorities “ as an earnest of our desire to share 
the responsibilities of membership of the great empire if we could share 
its privileges The annulment of Bengal partition at the time of 
the Imperial Durbar at Delhi in 1912 had also soothed the Bengali 
sentiment. 

Thus, the moderation and cooperative attitude of the Sikh leaders 
of those times towards the British Govt, should be read in this 
context. 

The Panjab had in fact (along with Bengal, though due to different 
immediate reasons) taken to political agitation far ahead of the other 
states. When Mr. Gokhale visited Amritsar in 1907, the students of 
the Kh&lsi college (then wholly British-managed) drove his carriage, 
yoking it to their bodies, instead of the horses which were taken 
off. In 1909, Sir Curzon Willie was murdered in London by a Panjabi. 
We have already alluded to the Ghadar movement, launched mostly 
by the Panjabi Sikh youths in the United States and in India. Such 
was the climate among Sikhs that even the moderates among Sikhs 
had become suspect in the eyes of the Govt. The C. I. D. in its 
confidential report to the Govt, had asked the Govt, to beware 


• Mahitmd, Voll.P. 153. 
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of Bhai Vi r Singh, Bhai Jodh Singh, S. Tarlochan Singh and 
S. Harbans Singh Attariwala together with Sardar (later Sir) 
Sunder Singh Majithiu. It strongly cautioned the Govt, against 
their activities and even charged them with preaching "sedition,” 
through the Parchiiraks (missionaries) employed by the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. * The charge was that they talked of the Sikhs 
as a qaum (nation) and placed the facts of the past sacrifices and 
struggles of their community before the people through their speeches, 
writings and other activities cloaked as "religious,” or what has also 
been called “patriotic orthodoxy." They also called for more 
"sacrifice” and ‘‘struggle’* if their nation was to forge ahead. They 
were spreading "Sikh" education alongwith western knowledge and 
the greatest crime of all. they wanted their piemier Sik'ti educational 
institution, the Khalsa college at Amritsar, to pass from British 
management to that of the Sikhs themselves! 

However, when the war ended, late in 1918, the hopes raised by 
the British and their Allies, notably the United States, that the war 
against Germany was being waged for the freedom of all peoples, 
were belied. 

Already, through the Minto Morlcy Reforms of 1909, the British 
had enlarged somewhat the sphere of Indian participation in the 
Govt. But, while the Muslims got separate electorates (the right 
to choose their representation), and weightage, both at the 
Centre and in the states, where they were in a minority, the Sikh 
representations for similar concessions for flic Sikhs (made mostly by 
the Chief Cbalsa Diwan) to the Lt. Go\ernor of Punjab (and forwar- 
ded to the Govt. General by him with Ins own strong recommenda- 
tions) were taken no notice of. The Muslims had built up their own 
platform, the All India Muslim League in 1906 (encouraged in every 
way by the British Govt.) After the Agbfl Khan-led deputation met the 
Governor General in Simla the same year, and (he acceptance and 
incorporation of their demands in the Reforms of 1909, nationalist 
India was scared into coming to a permanent political settlement with 
them, on their terms, as soon as possible. The partition of BengSl in 
1905 on communal lines (though annuled after a violent agitation for 


• “(Sir) Sunder Singh’s constant companions arc such men as Trilochan Siagh. 
and Vir Singh, Jodh Singh A others. The disloyalty of these men is notorious & 
admitted on all hands.” (Secret C.I.D. Memo, 191 1 by D. Petrie): 
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7 years, though Bihar and Orrissa also were separated alongwith 
AssSm to form different provinces) bad further deepened their anxie- 
ties. In 1916, therefore, a Hindu-Muslim pact was hammered out at 
Lucknow, between the Congress and the Muslim League, which conce- 
ded separate electorates to the Muslims and half of the total seats in 
Panjab (on population basis) and weightage in the other provinces 
where they were in a minority. One-ihird seats were assured them at 
the Centre also (against 25% of their population). But no Sikh was 
either invited to this conference, nor their views given any attention. 
They had, therefore, no choice but to fight their political battles 
alone. 

After the announcement of the Secy, of State, Mr. Montagu (Aug. 
20, 1917) that Indians would be “associated increasingly in every 
branch of administration, and self-governing institutions gradually 
developed with a view to progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment," the Sikhs also submitted, three months later, a representation 
to the Viceroy for a one-third share in the Panjab Council. 

Their past political status and the present educational advance, 
their services in the war and their contribution to Panjab’s economy 
were made major bases of their demand, besides the arguments on 
which the Muslim demands had been conceded, namely, that numbers 
alone in the Indian conditions, if pressed to the logical conclusion, 
would result in the communal domination of one religious community 
over another, with disastrous results to the cultural, economic and 
political rights of the minorities. 

It is unfortunate that when the issue of the Montague-Chelmsford 
reforms in which separate electorates had been given to the Sikhs as 
well, was debated in the joint committee of the Panjab Council, out 
of eight members (2 being Sikhs) the two Hindu representatives sided 
with the Muslims to throw out their just and equitable demand, pro- 
posed by SardSr Gajjan Singh (especially when voting-rights were 
themselves determined on the basis of property and education). A 
similar fate met tbeir resolution (moved by Sir Sunder Singh) in the 
Imperial legislative Council at Delhi. They received about 18 percent 
seats in the Panj&b Council (17 out of 93), three seats (out of 145) in 
the Central Assembly and one in the Council of States (out of 60). 

'A system of Diarchy was also introduced with only a few subjects 
like Agriculture, Education, Revenus, Local Self-Govt, and Public 
Health and Works being transferred to Indian members and these also 
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being subject to the Governor's veto. The all- important Home and 
Finance and Law and Justice remained in British hands in the provin- 
ces. At the Centre, the Govt, had even a firmer control on Finance 
and customs, besides of course. Foreign Affairs, Home and Defence. 

But, all this paled into insignificance before what happened a few 
months later. India had contributed 12 lakh men (8 lakh combatants) 
and 100 crore rupees outright and 25 to 30 crores every year to prose- 
cute the war. Utmost loyalty had been pledged aad shown through- 
out the war. No violent, or even passive agitation was encouraged 
or initiated by any nationalist section throughout the country. A 
Hindu-Muslim constitutional accord had been forged at Lucknow 
(1916) to answer any charge of division in Indian ranks, or India’s 
unwillingness or inability to rule its own destiny. But no promise 
was made as to when India was going finally to be self governing, 
even like any other '‘dominion" within the British Commonwealth. 
The bold and halting statement of Lord Montagu of "progressive and 
gradual” advance towards Self-Govt, left many nationalist hearts 
cold, if not also suspicious. The Govt, took 5 years in its delibera- 
tions (atlcast three in detailed discussions) and this is what it had 
produced — a rat dug out of a mountain. The liberal moderates "who 
saw in British officials their opponents but in British institutions their 
hope and who preached moderation in agitation aod cooperation in 
action" were now thrown aside. Tilak and Gokhale were both dead. 
And a new era of Gandhian passive resistance and non-cooperation 
dawned upon India. 

It is of interest to note that almost all of these leaders were 
either trained in British law or medicine (Gandhi, the two Nehrus, 
Dr Ansari, S. Kharak Singh, Sarat Chandra Bose, Rajendra Prasad, 
Sardar Patel etc. or as in the case of several others, including 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Surindra Nath Benncrjee, and Subhash Chandra 
Bose, they had successfully competed for entry into the British Civil 
Service in London, and abandoned it to take up the higher cause 
of service of India, the Mother.) Macalauy’s note of 1833 for educating 
Indians in the western liberal tradition and arts and sciences (as agai- 
nst the traditional education advocated by other Englishmen and 
Indians) had resulted in what it led to in Europe— Revolution in 
defence of man’s freedom. 

The Marxist Revolution of 1917 in Russia (now called the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics) added a new dimension to wbat bad 
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Inspired the Indian revolutionaries so far— the French and the Ameri- 
can revolutions of the late eighteenth century, and the lives of 
Garibaldi, Mazinni and Bismarck. Now, D’Valera of Ireland and 
Kemal Ataturk of Turkey, both fighting against the British had 
become, besides Lenin, the avowed enemy of all types of colonialism, 
their new sources of inspiration. 

The Great War ended in Nov. 1918. The Govt, had, as was 
natural during the war, armed itself with a Defence of India Act to 
put anyone in prison, without trial, on mere suspicion of any act pre- 
judicial to the security of the state. It irked nationalist opinion, but 
they suffered it during the war. The Govt, was anxious to arm itself 
with more powers to curb terrorist activities, especially in the 
Panj5b and Bengal. A committee of inquiry was appointed under 
an English judge, Sir Sydney Rowlatt, who collected much evidence 
to support the Government’s fears and the need to further strengthen 
the law in this behalf. The publication of the report on the propo- 
sed reforms took a year more to become law, while the two Rowlatt 
Bills were passed into law within a few weeks, in Marcu 
1919, as the Defence of India Act was soon to lapse on the 
termination of hostilities. The provincial Governments were given 
the powers to intern any person, and the judges were allowed to try 
political offences without a jury in specific cases. Every non-official 
member of the Imperial Lagislative Concil voted against this 
draconian measure* in times af peace, but the nominated votes saw 
the bills through. The war had inflated prices, thrown the economy 
out of gear, the soldiers (most of them from the Panjab, 80,000 being 
Sikhs) were being demobolised en -masse, the deportations and 
hangings of the Ghadar party workers during the war-years (most of 
whom were Sikhs in the prime of their youth), the mishandling of the 
Rakabganj offair in Delhi (to which we shall refer later) all had con- 
tributed their share to excite the wrath of the people, particulary in 
the Panjab. 

Gandhi, who till now was a devoted citizen of the British Empire, 
had hoped that his country’s total commitment to the cause of war 
would result in the transfer of substantial power to Indian hands. 
President Wilson's 14-point Charter (annouced in 1918) to be imple- 
mented after the war (which included the right of self-determination 
for all peoples) had further strengthened the nationalist sentiment in 
this behalf. But, instead, what India got was more distrust and 
more lawless laws. Both Tilak and Gokhale were dead. And the 
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mantle now fell on Gandhi, who, sensing the agitated mood of the 
people, gave a call for Satyagraha to oppose these tyrannous Acts. 

On March 30, 1919, there was a complete hartal (suspension of 
business) at Amritsar, which passed off peacefully, though in several 
other parts of India, the police had to open fire to disperse crowds. 
On April 9, two popular Punjab leaders, Dr S.D. Kitchlew and 
Dr. Satyapal, were arrested and detained. The people rose in angry 
protest and attacked two British bauks and killed their white mana- 
gers. On April II, Brig. Gen. Edward Harry Dyer arrived in Amritsar 
and occupied the city. He banned all public meetings. But the 
people were determined to organise one to protest against the deten- 
tion of their leaders and the passage of the Rowlatt Acts. On April 
13, the birthday of the Khalsa, when men and women had gathered 
in the holy city from far and near, a large unarmed crowd (including 
women and children) assembled at the Jallianwala Bagh, near the 
Golden Temple. Gen. Dyer soon arrived on the scene, blocked the 
only avenue of exit from this private enclosure, and trained his 
machine-guns on them and went on firing “till all his ammunition 
was exhausted." 309 persons were killed and three times as many 
were brutally wounded.* People rose like wounded tigers and went 
on a rampage, cutting telegraph wires, removing fish-plates on the 
railway tracks, setting post offices and other Govt, buildings on fire. 
European life became unsafe. The Govt, declared Martial Law in 
principal towns— Amritsar, Lahore, Gujrat, GujraowSla and Lyall- 
pur. A reign of terror was let loose. Where an English woman was 
murdered in an Amritsar street, men and women were made to 
crawl to their homes. Students, besides respectable leaders, were 
flogged and made to report to the police four times in the day. 


• Though Gen. Dyer is generally considered to be the only man responsible for 
this tragedy, recent statements made by the survivors (c.g. of Mr. Daulat Rim of 
village Megharwal. distt. HoshiSrpur, who retired two decades ago as an Agent of 
the Allahabad Bank) show that Col. Smith, the Civil Surgeon and Rev. Mackenzie, 
a missionary, goaded the Govt, in a meeting of British officials at Amritsar to 
teach the Indians a lesson after a few Europeans had been killed by an Indian 
mob. They demanded the bombardment of the Amritsar city. It was Mr. G. A. 
Wathen, the British Principal of the KhllsI College, Amritsar, who protested that 
if any harm came to the Golden Temple, the Sikh soldiers would rebel. It is this 
warning that made Gen. Dyer desist from a worse crime. ("Times of India" 
April 19, 1979). Wathen saved his students also in many ways & otherwise too 
helped them to find employment with Govt, throughout his tenure. His name is 
still cherished by his old students, it may also be mentioned that moet of the 
soldiers who fired at Jallianwala, obeying Gen. Dyer’s Command, were Indians, 
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India had been suitably rewarded for her services in defence of the 
British rij\ The Panjab had become the nerve-centre of India’s new 
upsurge for freedom, and a place of pilgrimage for everyone who 
believed in this country’s free destiny. 

Large-scale arrests followed. Summary trials were held and 
men sentented to death or given long terms of imprisonment. 
Community fines were levied on the villages and aerial bombing 
resorted to, as at Gujranwala. Those who refused to open shops at 
Lahore were warned with death. 

The Indian National Congress held its annual session at Amritsar 
in Dec. 1919, attended by of all those most of whom from now on 
till the attainment of freedom were to lead and guide its fortunes: 
Gandhi*, Moti Lai Nehru, Baba Kharak Singh, Sardul Singh Cavee- 
shar, Madan Mohan Malviya (patriot, Hindu Sanatanist leader and 
founder of Banaras Hindu University), Jawaharlal Nehru, the Ali 
Bros, Dr. M.A. Ansari, C.F. Andrews, C.R. Das, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Lajpat Rai (a lawyer turned politican who was the only 
Panjabi ever to become President of the Indian National Congress) 
and others. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, the Nobel Laureate of 
Bengal, returned his title of kinghthood in protest. A mighty wave 
against everything foreign (especially British) swept the land. The 
Panjfib gave Gandhi a slogan: complete independence, and a plan of 
action: Saiyagraha. It gave him and the new leadership also an 
immediate cause to agitate, and fired the whole country with an 
enthusiasm for their liberation as nothing else had done before. 
From now on, there was no looking back. 

Whatever was left out was completed by the British decision to 
abolish the Muslim institution of Caliphate in Turkey. The Muslims 
had for ages looked upon the Sultan of Turkey as the Caliph (Khalifa 
or religious head) of the entire Islamic world. Turkey had sided 
with Germany in the first World War, and been defeated. The 
Turkish empire was dismembered. And now the Sultan was to lose 

* Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) was born in Porbandar in Gujarat (which state 
also gave this country many other illustrious leaders, like SwSmi Dyanand, Mohd 
Ali Jinnih, VallabbhSi Patel and Morlrji DesSi), practised for a time as a success- 
ful barrister in S. Africa, but drifted into politics there for the protection of Indian 
rights in that oppressive land of apartheid. Later he became the virtual dictator of 
the National Congress in India and led the country to freedom mainly through 
non-volent means. Swadeshi, however, was not Gindhi's contribution. It was ear- 
lier tried by the KookSs and by Bengll agitators successfully long before Gandhi. 
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his symbolic headship of the Muslim religious world as well. The 
Indian Muslims felt equally humiliated. And Gandhi and the 
Congress took up the Muslim cause as their own. The British had 
brought a complete Hindu-Muslim unity over this issue as well. 

The Sikhs who had, like Gandhiji before, looked upon the 
British raj as a blessing in disguise, now started looking towards 
Gindhi and more particularly towards Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhash Chandra Bose, the rising star of Bengal, as their future 
leaders and deliverers. They had suffered the most, both in the 
Ghadar movement and during the war ( in men killed as well as 
demobilised). In the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, it was their lot to 
shed more blood. And soon thereafter, they launched the Gurdwara 
Reform movement (popularly known as the Akali movement), which 
though initially aimed at purging the Sikh shrines of the corrupt 
practices of their hereditary custodians, (j) ended up in politicalising 
the masses against the Govt, and making the Sikhs the vanguard of 
the freedom movement. The age of the loyalists, however well- 
intentioned, was over, and an All-India Central Sikh League, 
wedded to freedom as well as fight for Sikh rights, was born. A 

t Such was the vicious character of these people that just when the whole country 
bad risen in defence of ths Jalliinwlll Bagh martyrs, the custodian of the Golden 
Temple, Rur Singh, offered a Robe of honour to Sir Michael O'Dwyer, Governor 
of the Panjab, who had supported Gen. Dyer to the hilt The General himself 
was also offered a KirpSn (Sword of Honour) and it was quoted in the British 
Parliament by Lord Finlay that he had been made a Sikh (through such honour). 
The biographer of D,er. Ian Colin, supports the view ( Life of Ccn Pver, P. 201) 
that he was invested with five Kakhds (Sikh symbols), but the dialogue between 
him and Rur Singh published on the same page shows that he took it very lightly. 
He objected that as a British officer he could not grow his hair long. The custo- 
dians said, "We will let you off it." Then he raised another objection, "But I 
cannot give up smoking." When told that this he must do. he said that he pro- 
mised to reduce smoking by one cigaratte a year ! Bhii Jodh Singh, personally 
in the know of these affairs, disclaims any knowledge of it. On the face of it 
the story looks ridiculous. He was honoured but not converted. Master Ttri 
Singh also makes no mention of it in his Autobiography. Dyer, after the Hunter 
Inquiry, was dismissed. Churchill criticised him severely, though a fund, of 
about £23000, was also raised for bis defence by a British newspaper, and he was 
presented also with a golden sword. Sir Michael was. however, shot dead by a 
Sikh, Udham Singh, in London, in 1940. He was hanged, but in 1976, the Congraes 
regime in the Panjib brought his ashes from London as a national hero, and after 
Car rying them in decorative processions throughout the Panjftb, cast them into 
the Satluj river at Kiratpur-. 
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meeting was held at Lahore in 1920 under the auspices of the Sikh 
League, presided over by Baba Kharak Singh, and attended among 
others, by Mahatma Gandhi. 

A resolution of non-cooperation with the Govt, was passed, 
inspite of opposition by the loyalist forces. What is even more, the 
question of RakSbganj Gurdwara, at Delhi (see below) was re- 
opened in the light of the new mood of anger sweeping through 
the entire land. 

Since 1912, India’s capital had been transferred from Calcutta 
to Delhi. The British Viceroy’s lodge was being built in the village 
of Raisina where also stood a memorial, called Rakabganj, to the 
eternal memory of Guru Teg Bahadur’s martyrdom. On the advice 
of the architects, the Govt, demolished the boundary-wall of the 
Gurdwara in 1914, inorder to straighten a road leading to the 
Viceroy’s lodge. This had spread great resentment in the com- 
munity, but though protests were lodged, no agitation ensued due 
to the onset of the war. But, the Sikhs now decided to send out a 
Shahid i Jath&, (Martyrs’ Band) of 100, led by Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, to Delhi to restore the demolished wall. 700 
volunteers came forward, including some Hindus and Muslims. 
Fearing widespread agitation, the Govt, immediately rebuilt the 
wall, and the agitation was called off. This success gave a new 
morale to the Sikhs to fight for the restoration of all historic shrines 
to the control of the community. 

The first shot was fired on Oct. 12,1920, at the Jallianwila BSgh, 
where a Sikh religious Diw&n was held, attended among others by 
B£w3 Harkishan Singh, Prof Teja Singh (both professors of 
English literature at the Khalsa College, Amritsar) and Jathedar 
Kartar Singh Jhabbar (who became famous for his sacrifices in the 
Akali movement in the early days). The Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
and the reign of terror that followed were still fresh in the minds 
of the people. That the Custodian of the Golden Temple had 
honoured both the murderer and his stubbron supporter, rankled in 
their hearts. Many so-called untouchables were administered Pihul 
in this meeting and, alongwith the whole congregation, they moved 
towards the Golden Temple to offer prayers on behalf of the un- 
touchables. There was heated argument. Ultimately, it was decided 
to consult the Holy Book. It was agreed that everyone should follow, 
on whatever verse the Guru Granth Sahib was opened. When the 
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verse was read out, the entire congregation was filled with immense 
joy, as the Guru’s Word said :- 

“ God forgives even those who are without merit. 

And assembles them all In His Skirt, 

And Ferries them across through the Guru's Boat". 

(Sorath, M. 3) 

The priests had no option but to accept the offerings of all 
devotees of whatever caste. Seeing this, the Pujaris at the Ak5l 
Takht fled in papic never to return. The Akalis occupied the vacant 
seats of authority. The Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, also bowed 
before the inevitable, and constituted a committcee of eight (all 
reformists) to take the legal control of the two shrines. Thus came 
into being the Akali movement, wholly unplanned, but resulting in 
not only success in its immediate aims, but also in far wider poli- 
tical spheres as well in those stirring times. 

On Nov. 15 and 16, 1920, a representative meeting of the Sikhs 
was called at Amritsar through a Hukamndmi (edict) issued from 
the Akal Takht, and as a consequence, a committee of 175 was 
constituted to take control of and manage the Sikh historic Gur- 
dwarSs* throughout the Panjab. It was given the name of Shiro- 
mani Gurdwara Parbhandhak Committee (S.G.P.C. for short). An 
executive committee was also elected and another one to frame a 
constitution. It was duly registered later on 30 April 1921, after 
fresh elections of the body, with 20 per cent nominations. 

The new committee held its first meeting on Aug. 27, 1921. Many 
Gurdwaras* had come under the local communities’ control after a 
brief agitation, even before the committee came into being, as at BflbS- 
di-Ber in Sialkot (Oct. 7, 1920) and I’anja Sahib at Hassan AbdUl, 
(20 Nov. 1920), GurdwSra Bhai Jogi Singh at Peshaw&r and Khar& 
Sauda at Nankana Sahib (27 Dec. 1920). 


• A Gurdwara (lit Guru's Door) is not merely a place of worship for Sikbs^but 
also offers them refuge and food, free of charge It is also a community welfare 
Centre and many are associated with the sacred memory of the Gurus. The Golden 
Temple played a most notable part in the Sikh struggle for freed om,aa did the 
AkilTakhat in prc-Ranjit Singh times,for the get-together of the entire Ponth to 
deliberate on matters of war and peace. Every one is free to visit, reside in or 
feed himself free in the Sikh Gurdwlrls. They now-a-days run many schools and 
colleges, hospitals and orphanages etc. also, 
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A great tragedy, however, occured at Panja Sahib later. On 29 Oct. 
1922, when a railway train was passing through here, carrying Akali 
prisoners and was not scheduled to stop at this railway station, the 
Sikhs lay on the railway track and after two of them— Partap Singh 
and Karam Singh — were crushed to death, the train stopped and the 
Sikhs fed them as they were reported to be hungry. The Jatha consis- 
ting of military pensioners was being conveyed to the Attock Jail. 

On Jan. 24, 1921, the SGPC’s political wing f the Shiromani Akali 
Dal,* also came into being after a meeting at Amritsar. 

But, when the AkSlis wanted to capture the historic Gurdwaril at 
Tarn Taran, they were attacked by the Pujaris (custodians). Two 
Sikhs were killed and 17 injured. 18 Pujaris were also wounded in 
the scuffle. But, the control of the Gurdwara was taken over by the 
community. On Jan. 31, the Akalis took possession of Guru Ka Baghj 
near Amritsar, through an agreement with the Custodian, but he 
later backed out. 

The movement thus far had been more or less peaceful. The 
custodians, seeing the mood of the devotees and the surcharged politi- 
cal atmosphere, did not resist for long. But, Mahant Narain Das, 
custodian of Nankana Sahib, the birth-place Guru Nanak, thought 
differently. He had too much to lose— the vast Jagirs attached to 
the Sikh temple, besides the huge offerings of the devout. His corrup- 
tion and low morality, however, had by now become widely known. 
Fearing the Sikh wrath against him, he started collecting bad charac- 
ters and armed them with guns and other lethal weapons. The S.G P.C. 
had decided to hold a large Sikh gathering there on March 4 to 6, 
1921, to put pressure on the Mahant to mend his ways, but before this 
could happen, a Jaihi of 150 Sikhs, led by Bh5i Lachhman Singh of 
Db&row&l had reached NankSnft Sahib about a fortnight earlier (Feb. 
20), with a v iew to a peaceful visit to the holy shrine. As they entered the 
precincts of the inner sanctuary, the doors were suddenly shut on them 
and the congregation squatting on the floor and engaged in hymn- 
singing was indiscrimirately fired at, or attacked with the swords and 
cutlasses and spears by the ruffians. They were cut into pieces, sprink- 
led with kerosene oil and burnt to ashes. The leader, Lachhman 
Singh, was tied to a tree and burnt alive. Another Sikh, Dalip Singh, 
who came to dissuade the Mahant from this cruel slaughter, was also 
shot dead. 
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This tragedy shook the community to its every depths. The 
Governor and other officials and ministers reached the spot next 
morning. The control of the GurdwarS was handed over to a seven- 
man committee consisting of Sardar Karl3r Singh Jhabbar, S. Amar 
Singh, editor “Sher-i-Panjab” of Lahore*, and others. 

In the beginning of March, Mahatma Gandhi, L. Lajpat Rai and 
the Ali Brothers also visited Nankana Sahib and made fiery speeches, 
asking for a boycott of all court proceedings launched by Govt, in this 
behalf. The S.G P C. appealed to all Sikhs to protest against this 
heinous crime by wearing a black head-gear (turbans and dopatt&s) 
as a sign of mourning. This has been a distinctive badge since then 
of the Akili* Sikhs (though they now-a-days also sport a blue turban 
after the traditional Nihangs). The Govt, was alarmed at the politi- 
cal turn being given to a religious movement, arrested many leading 
Sikh agitators and sentenced them to long terms of imprisonment. 
Sardar Kartar Singh Jhabbar was sentenced to 18 years, Tara 
Singh Thethar to II years, and Teja Singh Bhuchar to 9 years * The 
moderates among the Sikhs led by BhSi Jodh Singh, Sardar Harbans 


• S. Amar Smgh was a very powerful writer of Urdu poetry and pro'c He aljo 
wrote excellent satire and humour. A not.iMe speaker and a great devotee of the 
Guru, he later fell out with Master Tar5 Singh and joined hands with Babi Kharak 
Singh and Giini Shcr Singh. 

t The word Ak&li is derived from \knl (ihc timeless, or deathless God). It is 
not an order initiated by the Tcnih Master, as is generally bclcvcd. The word got 
currency only during Ranjit Singh's period in reference to AhSli Pliooli Singh 
Nihang. his free-lance general anil custodian of the Aka! Taklu. The name Akall 
also became identified wnh Ins blue robes and head-gear As he was a death-daring 
warrior and a highly respected religious leader, his appellation was borrowed by 
the nco-Ak alii in the twenties Now-a-days, they are a wholly Sikh political 
party in the Panjdb, disu'ngui.ed by their blue or black turbans. They mix up 
religion with politics or separate the two as it suits their convenience. (See later). 

fit must be noted here that the call for agitation at Nankgng Sihib on the part of 
the S.G.P C., had not yet been given. The Pantli was yet to meet there a fortnight 
later, to advise the Mahant •• to mend his ways." Bhli Lachhman Singh had 
in fact been warned by the SGPC through a letter received by him on the way, not 
to proceed there immediately. But one member o/ the Jathi, Tahal Singh, Insisted 
that he having performed the /fi-fa'-ixi (pt. ycr in the form of a pledge) would not 
holdback. Others thereupon al.o followed suit and all were murdered. This it 
the result of taking action without deliberation by individuals leaving no option 
for leadership but to plunge the whole community inio a struggle to upkeep their 
honour.” (Master lira Singh, A utobigraphy, PP. 5J-54). 
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Singh AttariwSla (even when they were supported by such fiery youths 
as SardSr Kartar Singh Jhabbar) were not heeded in their plea that 
the court proceedings should be pursued vigorously so that the cul- 
prits could be brought to book. (Later, however, Mahant Narain Das 
was sentenced to life-imprisonment and some of his associates who 
took active part in the killing, hanged). Baba Kartar Singh Bedi, son 
of Sir Baba Khem Singh, who supported him, was forgiven only on 
his making a pilgrimage to the holy shrine on naked feet from 
Amritsar to Nankang Sahib. 

After this incident, the Govt, seems to have become an active 
party ranged totally against the Akali agitation. They appointed their 
own Custodian for the Golden Temple, Amritsar, Capt. Bahadur Singh, 
and took away the keys of the Tosha-Khana (Treasury-cum-museum) 
of the Temple (Nov 7, 1921). Bahadur Singh resigned after a few 
days and no one could be found by Govt, to take his place. The 
Sikhs held protest meetings all over the Panjab. The Govt, arrested 
the leaders indiscriminately. Ultimately, seeing the wave of anger 
mounting in the community, the Deputy Commissioner came 
personally to deliver the keys to Sardar Kharak Singh, then President 
of the S.G P.C., only about three months later (Jan 19, 1922) in an 
open meeting, as was insisted upon by the Sikhs. All the persons 
arrested, including Sardar Kharak Singh and Master Tara Singh, in 
this connection, were also unconditionally released. Hearing this, 
Mahatma Gandhi was so excited that he sent the following congratu- 
latory telegram the same day to Sardar Kharak Singh : — " The first 
decisive battle for independence won. Congratulations .” 

But only a month after, the Govt, again started arresting Sikh 
leaders, either for wearing a kirpan (ritual-sword) longer in size than 
sine inches (which by an order had been forbidden), for wearing a 
black turban (which had become a symbol of protest among Sikhs), 
or their unwillingness to pay for the punitive posts established in 
several mutinous villages. 

A few months later, Sunder Das, the Mahant of Guru-Ki~Bigh 
(in the Ajnfila tehsil, 15 miles from Amritsar) went back on his 
pledged word and tore the agreement he bad made earlier with the 
S.G P.C., handing over the control of the shrine and the BSgh (lit. 
garden, but which was now only a piece of land growing prickly 
Kikar trees) attached to it. The Sikhs used to cut wood from this 
Bdgh for use in the community-kitchen ( langar ) there. But when on 
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August 8, 1922, five Sikhs went there to collect wood, they were all 
arrested.on the report of the Mahant to the police, for their trespass. 
Possibly, the Govt, policy had changed by now and they wanted to 
teach the agitating AkSlis a lesson. 

The English Superintendent of police, Mr. S.G.M. Beaty, arrived 
on the scene on Aug 17.* 

Many Sikh leaders and workers were arrested and charged with 
incitement to unlawful activities. Seeing this change of atmosphere, 
the SGPC intensified its agitation and started sending out (from Aug. 
31) Jathas of 100, everyday, to the Guru-Ka-Bitgh, the first one 
entirely composed ofex-Army veterans and led by Subedar Amar 
Singh. They were all arrested. But after this, the policy of arrests was 
abandoned and cruel beating of the Satysgrahis started. They were 
clubbed mercilessly by the police, dragged from the hair and thrown 
in mud. The Sikh volunteers would assemble the wounded, take them 
back to the hospitals at Amritsar, and a fresh round would start the 
next morning. Even when some agitators, all peaceful to a fault, 
and suffering assaults, insults and humiliations with the name of 
God on their lips, were killed in the process or rendered unconscious, 
or received perma~i;nt injuries, the Satydgrahls did not either 
decrease in number or in zeal. In fact, there was a competition 
among various regions to be the first in the line of martyrs. The 
whole of India was stirred to its depths. This was a new experiment 
for the world. A war-like people, wholly loyal to Govt, until recently, 
suffering peacefully and without demur for a cause they all considered 
just and lawful ! There was now nolonger any question here of Khatri 
or Jit, touchable or untouchable. All were pressing forward, in an 
unending stream, prepared to cast themselves into the crucible of fire, 
without asking "why". The Hindus were stirred by their unique 
example of sacrifice, without any thought of counter-violence or 
vengeance, as much as the Muslims. 

But the one man who was excited the most and wrote most 
appreciatively of it was Mabfltmfi Gindbi. He was being justified in 
hie programme and tactics from a wholly unexpected quarter and in 
a situation not at all of his own making. He was getting, without any 

* Beaty who became notorious as a Sikh-baher and who inflicted many cruelties 
on the Sikh volunteers was after the end of the Akili movement murdered by a 
Babbar Akili in the state of PatiM. 
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effort, recruits for the agitations for a far wider cause he had yet to 
launch. Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, editor of “Zamindar” of Lahore, 
wrote powerful poems in defence of the Akali struggle. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Dr. M. A. Ansari* came personally to witness the struggle 
and express their wholehearted solidarity with it. The Congress 
passed resolutions congratulating the Akalis on the “unexampled 
bravery of the Akalis who had set a great and noble example of non- 
violence for the benefit of the whole nation.” Neither money was 
ever in, need of asking, nor doctors, or sympathisers. The great 
nationalist leader (he became President of the Indian National Cong- 
ress) and a great Hindu, Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya, came and declared 
at Amritsar : “I cannot resist asking every Hindu home to have atleast 
one male child initiated into the fold of the Khalsa.i What I see here 
before my eyes is nothing short of a miracle in our whole history.” Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, the noble Christian missionary and a friend of India’s 
freedom, was saying “It was a sight which I never wish to see 
again, a sight incredible to an Englishman. There were four Akali 


' Both belonged to Delhi, became the President of the Indian National Congress 
and played a most patriotic part in our struggle for freedom. Di. AnsSri was the 
practitioner of modern medicine and Hakim Ajmal Khan of Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems. (He was the founder of the Hindustani DawSkhina in Delhi). Both 
were extremely rich, but sacrificed much for the national cause. 

} However, when the untouchables, led by Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, declared that 
though the Sikhs had nothing materially to offer them as against Muslims and 
Christians, they had opted for the Sikh faith inordcr that they may not go out of 
the Hindu culture altogether, both Malviyaji and. what is worse, even MahfitmS 
Gindhi publicly opposed this move. Gandhi refused to extend the benefits enjoyed 
by the untouchables under the Poon5 pact if they turned Sikhs ! ' This will create 
a Hindu-Muslim-Sikh problem throughout India," he said, "instead of only Hindu- 
Muslim p-oblem." Ambedkar couldnot give up those pi ivi leges at that time 
(1934-35) but turned a Buddhist later on, with his 7 million followers, who are still 
struggling for the rights granted to Harijans (Gandhi's name for untouchables) 
under the Constitution of free India.but they have not been successful so far. (For 
details, see Master Turd Singh, Sangharsh te Jiwan, PP. 173-188). 

Ambedkar, a Barrister, writer and debator of great brilliance, became a crusader 
for the rights of the untouchables. He became very anti-Hindu after his being 
shunned even in his professional work as a lawyer by the caste Hindus and leaving 
one service after another under their pressure. He became anti-GSndhi & pro- 
British also, but it was on Gfindhi's insistence that he was introduced into the 
Govt of India after freedom as Minister of Law. He drafted and piloted free 
India’s democratic Constitution which is a great tribute to bis wide knowledge and 
sympathies. 
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Sikbs with black turbans facing a band of about a dozen policemen, 
including two English officers. 

“Their hands were placed together in prayer. Then an English- 
man, without a provocation, lunged forward the head of his lathi, 
bound with brass, and struck the Sikh at the collar-bone with great 
force. He fell to the ground, rolled over and slowly got up once 
more to face the same punishment, till ho was laid prostrate by 
repeated blows. Others were knoeked out more quickly. It was 
brutal in the extreme. 1 saw with my own eyes one of these police- 
men kick in the stomach a Sikh who stood helplessly before him. I 
wanted to cry and rush forward. But then I saw a police sepoy 
stamping with his foot an Akali Sikh hurled to the ground and 
lying prostrate And more and more. The brutality and inhumanity 
of the whole seene was indescribably increased by the fact that 
the men who were hit were praying to God and had taken a vow 
(at the Golden Temple) to remain silent aid peaceful in word 
and deed ... I saw no act, or look of defiance. It was a true 
martyrdom, a true act of faith. ..There is something far greater in 
this than a mere dispute over land and property. A new heroism, 
(and this on the part of these notable warriors who had served in 
our campaigns in France, in Flanders, in Mcssopatamia and Fast 
Africa) learnt through suffering has arisen in the land It reminded 
me of the shadow of the Cross.’’* 

And, it was at this time (as mentioned by Andrews) that a golden 
hawk (believed to be the (iurukii-Biiz) always accompanied the jath/ls 
bothways daily in their rendezvous with death. The Sikhs believed 
that the Guru (Gobind Singh, the lord of the white hawk), through 
this gesture, had sanctified and approved of their heroic struggle^ 
When nothing availed, Sir Ganga Rum, the executive engineer at 
Lahore and a great philanthropist, came forward to take on lease 
the disputed property from the Mahant(0et 17) and handed it over 
to the SGPC. About 5600 persons arrested in the campaign were 
also released in May 1923. 


•For a fullei account, the reader ma> consult Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni (then a 
trustee of the ‘'Tribune,” who was an e>c-wiirc»x) in his book ''Struggle for 
gfjorm In Sikh Shrines .” 

t Struggle for reform In Sikh S'ninei, by R R. Silim, Appendix, pages 
176*188. 
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The Akalis used this triumph to launch upon a Kdr Sevd 
(the removal of sediment from the sacred tank of the Golden 
Temple). Hundreds of thousands of people, princes as much as pea- 
sants, participated in it. It was a rare sight to see— men and women, 
draped in rich silken robes or white, homespur wear, carrying 
overloaded iron-baskets of mud on their heads, dripping all over 
their bodies and they carrying through this labour of love, chanting 
in unison the Word of the Gurus, lost to themselves and the world 
around them. This communal service lent a new sense of unity and 
pride to the Sikh people. They had given a unique example of 
sacrifice. Now they were becoming a model of dedicated service to 
the whole nation. 

Though it appeared calm was about to prevail, on the pretext 
of the long-sianaing Patiala-Nabha dispute, the Sikh Maharaja of 
Nabha (who was favourably disposed towards the nationalist 
forces and used to speak to highlight India’s problems in the 
Imperial Council much to the embarassment of the Govt., and 
who after the Nankana tragedy even sported a black turban in 
response to the Akalis’ call) was suddenly deposed on July 9, 1923, 
and externed to Dera Doon. Under Govt, pressure, he had indeed 
written out in his own hand “I relinquish the throne of my own 
accord.” But, the Sikhs could see through the real reasons. And 
a wholly religious agitation took on political overtones. 

On September 9, they observed a Protest Day, and resolved that 
they would put the Sikh Maharaja back on his throne, whatever the 
cost. On Oct. 12, the Govt, declared both the Akali Dal and the 
SGPC illegal bodies, and arrested all the sixty members of their 
executive committees. A case was launched against them “for wag- 
ing war against the king,” which continued for three years. This 
added fuel to the fire. Protest meetings followed by more arrests and 
prosecutions became the order of the day throughout the Panjab. 
Within the state of Nabha, Sikhs were arrested in an open protest 
meeting held at the Gurdw£r& Gangsar, Jaito (17 miles from 
Bhatinda). 

To pray for the.success of the Sikh cause, an AkhandPath (continu- 
ous reading of the Sikh Scripture) was initiated by the Sikhs of this 
place. The state POLICE FORCIBLY REMOVED THE READER* 
a 15-year old lad, Niranjan Singh Gyani from the Holy Altar, and 
substituted him by their own man. This was considered sncrilegous 
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and the movement gathered a new momentum. To re-assert the 
sanctity of the Sikh ritual, small bands of Sikhs (25 each) started 
pouring into Jaito. They were arrested, beaten and then let off. 
But to put more force into it, the strength of the jatha was increased 
to 500 which first started out on its journey on Feb 9, 1924, on foot, 
on the auspicious day of Basant Panchmi (the spring-festival). They 
reached Jaito on Feb 21, 1924. The police took no chances and started 
indiscriminate firing in the air from the fort. When it did not deter the 
members of theadvancing./af/i<l, they were machine-gunned and 27000 
rounds fired. Many were killed, (40 to 50 is the estimated number) 
and the majority (about 300) were injured, either by gun-shots or 
being trampled later by the Police horses' shodden hoofs. The others 
were arrested. Some 25 of them were prosecuted for assault on the 
police (though the Sikhs were wholly unarmed) and given long jail- 
terms. A huge crowd which had assembled by now was also cruelly 
beaten by the police. Barrister Saifuddin Kitchlew, Panjab Congress 
leader who had come to inquire into the situation, was also arrested. 
The whole couatry infact seemed involved. Mr. M.A. Jinnah was 
the mover, along with Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya and 45 others, of a 
motion in the Central Assembly censuring the Govt, over the firing. 
The motion was disallowed, but the sympathy of the nation had been 
unmistakably expressed. 

Another jathi of 500 followed from Amritsar, on Feb 28, and 
reached Jaito on March 14. They were met there by Pt. Madan Mohan 
MalviyH on whose advice they offered arrest. Seventeen such jaihds 
who came one after the other, were similarly arrested and jailed. 

On July 9, 1925, a Gurdwura Act was passed by (be Panjab 
Council, mainly drafted by Bhai Jodh Singh, then a prominent mem- 
ber of the Council, (with the consent and support of the Akftli 
leaders in jail). It was enacted without opposition, thus finally trans- 
ferring the legal control of all historic Gurdwlras of the PanjAb into 
the bands of the S.G P C. * 


• This body is now-a*days elected, every five years, through the direct vote of ell 
Sikh men and women, elections being conducted under Govt, auspices. (The 
latest elections were held on March 31, 1979. however, after 14 years). Tbedefini- 
lion of a Sikh as gi\en in the Act is:— "He who believes in the ten Sikh Gurus 
and the Guru Granth Sahib and has no other religion." This thus included the 
Schjdh&rls in the voling list. A bill for an All-India Gurdwaras Act has recently 
ban drafted on behalf of the S.G.P.C. by a very able and competent Sikh. Sardlr 
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The Akhand Pith at Jaito was allowed to be resumed, though the 
Mah&raj£ of Nabha could not be restored to the throne. He himself 
had weakened his case by his earlier strong disapproval of the AkSli 
agitation in his behalf. (But when it was abandoned, he accused the 
Akalis of betrayal. Gandhi also refused to take up his cause for the 
same reason). 

Pandit JawShar Lai Nehru,* and Mr. K. Santhanam, (journalist 
and patriot from Madras) who came to make inquiries also were 
arrested (and later released). But apart from the sacrifices, deaths, fines, 
jail terms, and loss of limbs and businesses made during this move* 
ment, the spirit of supreme dedication, self-denial and togetherness 
shown by the Sikhs (and lauded and supported by the whole 
Indian nation which also got a new experience and a new line of 
guidance in its struggle for freedom) bad put this hitherto sword-arm 
of India in the front line of civil resisters.j willing to court martydom 
for a good cause without retaliation or regret. Sikhs were never the 
same again, nor was the nation at large. f 


F. N. Contd. 

Harbaos Singh, ex-Chief Justice of PanjSb. It is, however, upto the Central Govt, 
to enact it or not. 

* JawaharlSI Nehru (1889-1964) the first Prime Minister of India, played a heroic 
role in our struggle for freedom. Born in the rich family of an extremely success- 
ful lawyer, he himself did his M.Sc. at Cambridge and was called to the Bar in 
England. But he never practised Law and after his illustiious father, Moti LSI 
Nehru, became a trusted lieutenant of GSndhi. Socialist, democratic and secular 
to the core, he <often differed with his master (see. Letters published by 
Asia Pub House) but ultimately it was he whom Gandhi nominated as his political 
heir and successor. Their home in AllSbkbSd became the HQs of the Indian 
National Congress and Nehru suffered Jail-terms for a total of 9 years. His policy 
of non-alignment, of industrialisation and secular democracy as Prime Minister 
have put the country on the world-map. Such was his love for the minorities, 
particularly Muslims, that Patel used to say : - 'JawaharlSI is the only nationalist 
Muslim in the country.’* 

j Between 1922-25, an extremist movement wedded to violence also arose among 
the Sikh repatriates from abroad. This was known as the Babbar AkSli movement. 
They killed many loyalists and informers of the rolice in the Doaba region. Many 
armed encounters were held with the police. They were either hanged or transpor- 
ted to Andamans for life, or offered other sentences. The main AkSli movement, 
though somewhat sympathetic to it, kept aloof from it by ano large, 
t According to AkSli estimates. 40,000 Sikhs were imprisoned and 500 killed. But, 
more impartial and authoritative sources claim that about 30,000 Sikhs courted 
arrest in the AkSli agitation and 400 were killed. Confiscated pensions of military 
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The Results 

The main fruitful result of the AkSli movement was the politicali- 
sation of the entire Sikh community right down to its rural roots. The 
honeymoon with the Govt, was over. The loyalists abandoned the 
political (and even social) field in panic. There was now a complete 
and wholly appreciative understanding of the Sikh ethos throughout 
the country- Their none-too-happy image as a war-like people gave 
way to their being the dedicated and peaceful warriors of God, 
spiritually awakened, highly catholic and cooperative in outlook, 
ready to dare aud die for all good causes (and not only their own) 
which brought the whole country glory and honour. 

It threw up a class of middle class leadership (initially well- 
educated) which could think and act in behalf of the larger issues and 
bring this small, though highly purposive and dynamic community, 
into the mainstream of national life. Its history and spiritual ethos 
had now become an inseparable part of the national heritage. 

If nothing else would have been gained, this one single gain was 
enough. It is no small or unworthy task to illumine a people’s 
glorious but forgotten and at best half- understood past in terms of 
the present. The Sikh people had become the worthy instruments of 
the national struggle for freedom and their victorious, non-violent 
struggle assured for them a certain political and social future. 
The name of a Sikh had become a symbol to conjure with. 

But, as the historic GurdwdrS* with their large offerings came 
into the hands of the S.G.P.C. to be elected by adult Sikh franchise, 
a wholly new experiment in the whole history of religious endow- 
ments, it led to new stresses in the Sikh society. The S.G.P.C. was 
looked up>>n as “a state within a state,” a Parliament of the Sikhs, 


F. N. Contd. 

personne 1 , participating in the movement and fines on others amounted to about 
Rs. 15 takhs. Some papers in sympathy with the movement had to pay large secu- 
rities which were later forfeited. (For details, see AkOii Morchlan Di lllhit, by 
Sohan Smgh Josh ; “Struggle for Reform In Sikh Shrines, by R R. Sahni; Some 
Confidential papers of the Akiti movement by Dr. Oaoda Singh; the Ak&li Movement 
by Mohinder Singh; Aksli Lahar by Q ; ani Partap Singh and Akills, past and 
Present , by K.C. Gullli, records in the national Archives (1921-25) and debates of 
the Pb. Legislative Council etc. Master TM Singh’s Autobiography (Master Tir* 
Singh. Jiwan to Songhatsh ) is the most useful of all, as it gives the background and 
the weaknesses of the movement as well, in a very dispassionate manner. 
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supported as it was by popular sanctions, renewed after every five 
years. It also became a ladder for political ascendancy and success (*) 
and hence also an arena of intrigue, manipulation, pushing and 
jostling for power, and, most of all, the pressing into service of 
the Gurdw&ra platform for vague political objectives and personal 
glory. 

This gave a great set-back to religious and moral education for 
which purpose indeed the GurdwSra Reform movement had been 
launched. New-fangled ideas of self-gratification overcame the 
ideals of self-denial, service and spiritual illumination of the people. 

The Hindus of the Panjab who had stood by the Sikhs and gene- 
rously supported their agitation with money and sympathy (when- 
ever funds were lacking, even Gilndhiji was approached) but the suits 
filed against the Mahants (who were Hindu in form) and the 
removal of idols from the precincts of the Sikh temples led to 
Hindu-Sikh tension as well. On both sides, the church had become 
property and had to be fought for and defended in the name 
of Hindu or Sikh religion. 

The income, never large (even now at 100 million rupees annually 
or so, most of it spent on administration and upkeep of the temples, 
and equal only to a medium-scale industry’s), however, made the 
new Akali custodians politically more formidable from now on. 
And, as political slogans continued to be changed, the spiritual 
instruction gave way to political fanaticism, exclusiveness and the 
re-birth of ritualism (the more profitable, the better) and the dream 


* No one has written better on this facet of the AkSli movement than one of its 
outstanding leaders, Master TBifl Singh. He writes in his Autobiography, “Our 
victory in the morcha (agitation) to obtain the keys of the ToshSkBnS bad puffed up 
our ego sky-high. Our Jaihas would travel any class by train without a ticket. 
We started insulting British officers without cause. Such fire was being emitted in 
speeches as led later to irresponsibility and indiscipline among our ranks. Every- 
body became a law unto himself. If the Govt, would not have come down upon 
us with a heavy hand, to unite us once again in the face of danger, our victory had 
finished us off. Tall talk, egoism and each for himself led to mutual quarrels and 
distrust. It is my firm conviction th«t he who cannot contain himself alter a 
victory will lose in the end, also be who is demoralised by defeat. Initially the 
Akali movement had raised the level of our character. Now, it was all over. 1 ask 
you:— O Sikhs, donot listen to those who say 'politics is built on strife and false- 
hood.' Our (Sikh) politics can only be based on the highest values of our reli- 
gion." (PP. 58-59) 
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of the regeneration of the Paiith continued, as time passed, to 
take a back seat. Though every section of Sikh opinion had parti* 
cipated in the movement, Akalis (as organised in the Ak&U Dal) 
took the sole credit for it, ran its own tickets and turned nationa- 
lists and religiously-inclined people out of the Sikh religious 
platform.* Caste, faction and region became more important than 
religion. Compromise was affected with the Communists, but not 
with the nationalist Sikhs. The religious platform became a 
springboard for political ascendancy in the Panj&b. 

At first, the leadership was divided into "Acceptors" and "Non- 
acceptors" of the Gurdw&ra Act of 192S. The Bill was drafted and 
passed with the total concurrence of the Sikh leaders inside the jail. 
Whenever the Govt, hesitated, pressure was brought to bear on 
them through the Congress and other non-Sikh platforms, f But, 
when the Govt, asked the Sikh leadership (foolishly, or possibly 
with the knowledge that this would divide them) to commit in 
writing, that they would faithfully work the Act as a condition 
of their being released, the extremists (led by B&b& Kharak Singh, 
Sardar Mangal Singh J Sardar Sohan Singh Joshif Master T&ra Singh*. 


• For instance, no one out of the Sikh Savants who contributed, as no one else did, 
to enrich Sikh literature or conduct missionary activities like BhAi Vir Singh, Bhai 
Jodh Singh, Prof TcjA Singh. Dr. Ganda Singh, Prof. SAhib Singh, Bhfii Kfihan 
Singh (of NibhS), BA a* Harkrishan Singh etc. was over nominated to the S G.P.C., 
though a provision for nomination has always been there in the Act. 

t Please see Ganda Singh's ‘‘Some Confidential papers of the Akali movement/* 
published by the S.G.P.C. itself (1965). 

t Sardar Mangal Singh (GUI) of Ludhiana played a notable part in the Aklli and 
Congress movements. It is he who started the Hindustan Times in Delhi, but due 
to financial losses transferred its ownership to Pt. M M. Malvjya etc after a year. 
He was a member of the Moti Lai Nehru Committee which drafted the first Consti- 
tution of free India. Later, he was a member of the Central Assembly where 
aJongwith Sardar Sant Singh, Advocate of Lyailpur, he fought for nationalist 
causes with great ability and zest. He was also editor of Ak&U at Lahore. 

@ Sardar Sohan Singh Josh turned a Communist revolutionary and was implicated 
in the Mcrrut conspiracy case. He was also a legislator in the PanjAb, but became 
a wholetimc CPI worker and member of their politbureau. He and many other 
workers of both Marxist parties of the Panjib (C P.I. and C.P.M.) are Sikhs. The 
universities and industrial workers and farmhands have especially been influenced 
by their propaganda in favour of Marxism. 

• Master TArA Singh (1885-1967), born in HaryAl (RAwalpirdi fislt.) was a convert 
from Hinduism while yet a student, his earlier name being NInak Chand* 
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etc.) refused to give any written undertaking. Others like Sardfir 
Bahadur Mehtab Singh and Gyani Sher Singh, who thought it was 
their moral duty to work an Act passed at their own behest, did 
so, and were scandalised as pro-Govt. toadies, inspite of their 
dedicated service of long years and their incarceration and sacrifices. 
Mehtab Singh, an affluent Barrister, had resigned his Vice- 
Presidentship of the Panjab Legislative Council and otherwise also 
had suffered imprisonment and great financial loss. Gyani Sher 
Singh, the blind Sikh missionary, became the political rival of Master 
Tftrfi Singh and built his own Akali Dal joined by Sardar Bahadur 
Mehtab Singh. Hence their Party derisively was called the “SardSr 
Bahadur Party.” 

The extremists were also released soon thereafter and worked the 
Act even more zealously (in fact, they defeated and drove the others 
completely out), but it led to a schism, which was exploited by 
Maharaja Bhupindra Singh of Patiala, for his own reasons (he 
helped the other party led by Gyani Sher Singh generously) 
besides the Govt., and resurrected the loyalists (inspite of their 
own timidity and inability in view of the general atmosphere) as 
a force once again to reckon with, under the Akali label, or as the 
Khalsa Nationalist party which both were patronised later by Sardar 
Kharak Singh as well. 

The intelligentsia got completely isolated and took to civil or 
military service, business, professions or farming, but not to poli* 
tics, which was falling more and more into the hands of the caste 


F. N. Contd. 

He did his B.A. and took a teachers’ training certificate, and became 
Headmaster of the Lyallpur KhSlsS High School on a pittance of Rs. 15/-per 
mansem, which shows his high idealism at an early age He dominated Sikh 
politics for over forty years (1920-60). He graduated from the KhSlsX 
College, Amritsar, and was a student of Bhii Jodh Singh who helped him 
get a scholarship through Sir Sunder Singh, later his arch political foe. He edited 
a newspaper in Urdu, Parbhat & also in Parjibi Akali A Jathedar & wrote two 
excellent novels, Prem Lagan and Babd Tcga Singh It is a pity that his abundant 
literary talent (his humour and banter, his contagious optimism, his delineation of 
character at its best and worst, his love of idealism and faith in high moral values, 
besides his love of life in all its manifestations,and the natural flow of his language 
and ideas, as exhibited here and other places, on politics and religion) were sacri- 
ficed to his deep involvement in poli’ics. Basically, they reveal a very human 
person, full of compassion for all life and a penchant for reason, balance and 
compromise. 
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and faction-ridden (mostly illiterate) damagogues.* Even Sardftr 
Kharak Singh, the President of the S G. P. C. and the Akali Dal, 
who had brought such signal honour and glory to the Sikh movement, 
fell a prey to these machinations and resigned from both 
offices never to return. f After this, for a decade and a half 


• Master Tlri Singh in his Autobiography ( Jinan te Sang harsh) endorses the state- 
ment that the victory of the Akftlis in the Gurdwira Reform movement turned 
their heads. 44 Burchhagardi (gangsterism) prevailed*' (P. 77). 44 lf even a small 
section of Sikh opinion is not able to identify the gangsters and self-seeking 
chaudharies , there is a grave danger to the future of the Panth." (P.78). 'Our 
leaders committed many mistakes during the Ak&lj movement. I will not go into 
details, nor blame many people. I will name only two persons, Sarmukh Singh 
JhabSl ( a man of great influence, character, and many other high qualities, but 
highly irresponsible) and Gopal Singh Qaumi. I had started the Nahhfi agitation 
and was in jail and was being prosecuted, but I was not in favour of a morchd, on 
this question. These two gentlemen were very enthusiastic and created an atmos- 
phere in which they left no scope for us to think coolly and dispassionately. But 
when the things went out of their hands, they tried to retrace their steps publicly, 
and came to ask my opinioo in jail* I said ‘a General who leads to the uncalled- 
for slaughter of his forces, commits suicide to save his conscience and honour. 
So should you. This silenced them.*' (P.86) 

t Master T«rS Singh, however, gives different reasons for the quittal of Blbfi 
Kharak Singh (1868 1963). This Ahluw&]j£ Sardar, a law>er by profession and son 
of a rich contractor of Sialkot, Rai Bahadur Sardar Han Singh, suffered much for 
the Sikh cause and was known as the beta) badshdh (uncrowned king) of the Sikhs. 
But, says Tira Singh “After the Nehru Report (1928) was rejected by the Sikhs 
and was not accepted by the British either, the Congress also withdrew it next 
year Sc passed a resolution that “no constitution would be acceptable to the Cong- 
ress, which would not satisfy the Muslims, Sikhs and other minorniis." Thil 
satisfied us. but BSbaji was nolonger for cooperation with the Congress, unleu the 
Sikh colour was added to the Congress flag. When this was done, he objected 
that yellow and not ochre was the Sikh colour. And such objections went on 
multiplying till he resigned both offices *' (Autobiography, Page. Ill) 

Another and more serious objection of Babiji. however, was that the Congress 
had accepted the ''dominion status" instead of complete idnependence as their 
goal. The Congress at Lahore (1929) accepted the latter alternative, but Blblji 
thereafter took no part either in the Congreu or the Akali movement and even 
helped their adversaries among the Sikhs through his Central Akili Dal, of which 
he remained President for long. It appears he had become sick of the intrigues 
fef power and opportunism For a time, he was also President of the Panjib 
Congress. Inspite of his differences, he was held in high esteem by nationalist 
forces for his integrity, fearlessness in the face of danger & courage of convictions. 
In 1951. Nehru aaid of him : -- "1 do not see any body in the country today who 
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(1925-1939), the Akalis, however, earned a great reputation 
for themselves as the dedicated soldiers of India's freedom. They 
became the most militant wing of the Indian National Congress 
and participated in every Satyagroha movement led by Mihatma 
Gandhi, contributing far more in men and material than their 
numbers warranted. Out of those who were sent to the gallows 
or were offered life-imprisonments and deported to the Andamans, 
over eighty percent were Sikhs. The name of Sardir Bhagat Singh, 
the revolutionary, became a household word. His daring and 
supreme sacrifice of life ( 1931 ) inspired and boosted the sagging 
morale of every youth throughout the country. Mister Tara Singh, 
on hearing of the firing on the brave non-violent Pathins at 
PeshSwar (10 May, 1930) led a Jaiha of 100 Sikhs to offer Satyigraha 
there and was arrested alongwith others. ‘The Sikhs and Pathans 
are sons of the same motherland, and if any such impression prevails 
that they are enemies, the Sikhs will wash it off by mingling their 
blood with that of the Pathans", he declared with great emotion. 

Sardar Kharak Singh discarded his clothes throughout his prison- 
term (1922-27) in the Dera Ghazi Khan jail, when the jail authorities 
insisted on the Congressmen removing their headgear (the Gandhi 
capsjand the Sikhs not donning a black turban. Though the restriction 
on the black turban was soon removed. Baba Kharak Singh refused 
jto wear clothes in sympathy with Congressmen. In the Hindu-Musliin 
> riots of 1923 and later in 1928 at Kohat, the Sikhs always were 
on the side of the victims and nursed the wounded and helped 
liberally the families of the dead. 

i In 1937, on the eve of the first General Elections, leading to 
provincial autonomy, a joint Akali-Congress ticket was evolved. 
No one of the two was to oppose the candidate of the other, 
,^as both, after the elections, were to form part of a single Opposi- 
tion. Such was the bonhomie that the Congress acquiesced, under 
strong Akili pressure, to leave the seat of Baba Gurdit Singh 
(Congress) of the Kama Gata M&ru fame open for contest by a neo- 
Akali, Partap Singh K air on (later to become the formidable Congress 
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can be compared in courage, bravery and truthfulness with Bib& Kharak Singh.” 
Gandhiji, Sardlr Patel A Morirji Desai paid similar tributes on various 
occasions. 
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Chief Minister of Panjab), who trounced his adversary, much to the 
discomfiture of the Indian National Congress.* 

But when the Great War started in 1939, a new chapter was 
opened in the history of the Panjab and Sikh politics. 


• Two significant even!* look place during these years (1930-37;. One was tha 
formation of the Gur-Scwak Sadha by 5 Sikh intellectuals led by Prof. Teja 
Singh which prepared a new edition of the Adi Granth in which, for the 
first time, words were separated one from the other, according to fixed rules of 
grammar, and their renderings given in easy Panjlbi. The second event was the 
convening of the Sarb-Sampardaya-Sikh Conference at Bhaini Sfhib, io(I934) In 
which all Sikh sects participated on equal terms and doctrinal differences were not 
allowed to stand in the way. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE RISE OF MUSLIM NATIONALISM 

( 1940-1945 ) 


It has already been indicated that the more the nationalist 
movement grew, the more the British die-hards tried for division 
among the Hindus and Muslims. After 1857, the Muslims were 
the aggrieved and the distrusted party, having been deprived of 
their privileged position in India. They became sullen and isolated, 
though it appears odd. because neither the Afghans nor the Moghals 
ever trusted or promoted the Indian Muslims either in their civil or 
military establishment, which weie manned in the higher ranks almost 
exclusively by their own kith & kin, race or place of origin. 

However, as nationalist sentiment grew in Bengal and Maharashtra, and 
the Indian National Congress grew in strength and clamoured for 
total Swaraj (as Tilak did, though he identified it with Shivaji's SwarSj 
and hearkened back to the past, thus creating distrust among the 
Muslims, while Gokhale looked towards the future and wanted 
to build Swaraj on the democratic Parliamentary lines of the West 
and was soon isolated, being too moderate), the Hindus who led these 
movements, being better educated, came to be distusted more and 
more. The Muslims were encouraged to state their claim initially for 
a share in the pie, but later not only to ask for more but to fight for 
it in the streets, now under one pretext, now under another. 

Even before Sir Sayyad Ahmad Khan (the namesake of another 
Sayyad Ahmad Khan, who had proclaimed a Jehid against the 
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Sikhs in the 1820s) had opened the Aligarh Muslim college in 187S, to 
impart western education (aloogwith instruction in religion) to Mus- 
lims, British writers (some in the imperial Civil Service) had begun to 
write about the Muslim rights, and the wrongs being perpetrated on 
them. Sir William Hunter, a civil servant, in his book ''The Indiun 
Musalmdn" (1871) in its last chapter had discussed threadbare the 
“ Wrong r of the Mohammedans under British Rule". In 1882, Sir Sayyad 
advocated separate electorates for the Muslims in the municipal 
elections, introduced by Lord Rippon. In 1887, he made renewed 
pleas to the Muslims to remain uninvolved in the Congress party’s 
pleas for a quicker introduction of the western-style Parliamentary 
bodies. He said, the Hirdus being caste-ridden, this system was 
unsuited to Indian conditions. In I90S, Bengal was divided by 
Lord Curzon on the basis of Hindu and Muslim. In 1906, the All 
India Muslim League was formed and its deputation, led by His 
Highness the Aghfi Khan*, had assured for the Muslims not only 
separate electorates in the forthcoming Minto-Morley Reforms*'* 
(1909). but also weightage in the provinces and at the Centre where'* 
they were in a minority. 

Wilfred Scawen Blunt in his “India under Ripon, a private. 
Diary” (1909) got sa far, while in Calcutta, as to outline pretfy J 
clearly the Pakistan demand of the future. He said the sub-cou- 
tinent should have two separate Governments, a Muslim one in 
the North and a Hindu one in the South. Mr. M. A. Jinnflh later 
quoted John Bright as having suggested as early as 1858, “the 
impossiblity of a unitary Govt, in India.” Amir All's "Spirit of 
Islam" ( 1887 ) and poet Hall’s Mussadas also pointed in the same 
direction. 

Not that the Muslim grievances were not genuine. They really 
were. They were (though mostly for their own reasons) far behind in 
education, commerce and industry. Their only two occupations on 
land, or in the civil and military services during the Mogbal regime, 

• The AghS KhSn (it is his religious title, not his name), the fabulously*rich 
spiritual leader of the Khoja Muslims is of Turkish origin, with a large Muslim 
following in India, East Africa, U.K. and elsewhere. Living in Paris or Geneva, in 
the true western style, the successive Aghfl Khans have through the monies collected 
from the community spread education and employment among their sect on an 
unprecedented scale. They have also taken keen interest in Muslim political 
affairs and the spread of IsUm in modern idiom. 
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were nolonger available to them. They were wholly demoralised 
after 1857. But, the worst part is that their claims were never under- 
stood in the right spirit, nor the wrongs righted in good time by their 
fellow-countrymen, who constituted the majority people, and who also 
had outstripped them in almost all fields of human endeavour. 

What is even more unpardonable is the writings and religious 
activities of Hindus, concentrating more on rousing anti-Muslim 
feelings than otherwise. The excesses of some Muslim rulers of 
India like Aurangzeb, or marauders from abroad like Nadir Shah 
and Ahmed Shah Abdali and Muslims generally and their duels with 
the Hindus were highlighted in such a way, as in the novels of 
Bankim Chandar Chatterjee (e.g. in the “Anand Math,” which also 
gave us the pitriotic song of “Biiidi Mairam" but which was oppo- 
sed by the Muslims for the anti-Muslim context in which it was 
uttered in the text), that it generated anti-Muslim feelings. 

The attacks on Islam by Arya Samaj, their campaigns for Shudht 
(re-conversion of Muslims), the Hindu clamour for ban on cow- 
slaughter, Gandhi’s own resolve to fast unto death to save the “erring 
daughter of a friend” (Motilal Nehru) from marrying a Muslim and 
inkmanya Tilak making Ganpati Puja etc. as part of the nationalist 
Ritual, hearkening back to the Hindu, particularly anti-Muslim past, 
as under Shivaji, hurt and alienated the Muslim sentiment from the 
Hindus. Lala Lajpat Rai in his last days talked of separating Hindu 
areas from the Muslim ones, thus preceding Mr. Jinnah by many years. 
Gandhi himself identified Swarajya with Ram Rdjya. Whatever it 
might have meant to him, it meant a revivalist raj to the others. 
The Lucknow Pact (of 1916) tried to retrieve the position by 
granting both weightage and separate electorates to the Muslims. 
Also, the powerful and unqualified support given by the Congress un- 
der Gaudhiji to the Khilifat movement (1919-1922)* brought together 


* The Muslims of India resented not only the dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire after Turkey’s defeat in the first World War, but also the abolition of the 
institution of Khllafat through which the Turkish SuItSn exercised his authority 
as the religious head of Muslims everywhere. Muslims in India were in an open 
rebellion and the Gandhi-led Congress also joired hands with them. Muslims 
were called uro.i to resign all Govt, jobs, pay no taxes, return all titles, boycott 
British institutions, including schools and < ourts and British goods. Thousands 
courted arrest and thousands even left India to live in AfghffnistSn. The song 
“A/frfc Mauls but a lo madinc Mujhs, yahdn Hind men dengZ naJecn e mulht " 
(O AlUh call me to thy home in Medina, for they will not let me live in India). 
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the Muslims and Hindus as never before. But, it hurt the nationalitst 
cause more by mixing up religion with politics. And, then, when 
Kemfil Ataturk, the new President in his wisdom declared Turkey to 
be a Secular Republic, and finally abolished Caliphate in 1924,' "as a 
decadant and medieval institution,” the Muslims and Hindus both 
felt cheated. And the Hindu-Muslim riots which immediately 
preceded and followed it, could be the only result of this sentimental 
unity of the people without a unity of purpose. However, it did bring 
into the Congress fold such stalwarts as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
(the Mecca-born interpreter of the Quran and a powerful writer and 
speaker of Urdu later to become President of the Congress), Dr. M.A. 
Ansari, Hakim Ajmal Khun, the Khan Bros of North-West Frontier* 
together with their valiant Pathan followers, and the Ali Brothers., 
but the general Muslim sentiment stood apart and away from the 
nationalist cause, not because they wanted the eternal continuance of 
the British rule, but because even their modest demands were misin- 
terpreted and not met on time. Bargaining became a respectable 
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became current in these very days. 

The Afghan Muslim Govt., however, barred their entry into the Afghan territory. 
Later KemSl Ataturk abolished CaliphS'e. The Muslims of India knew only then 
that common religion could not create common political or economic interests. 
But, they forgot the lesson too soon, much to their detriment. 

* Of the Muslims who suffered most for the nationalist cause, the names of two 
illustrious brothers, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Kha.i Sahib of the 
Frontier provinceiare the more famous. Born in a rich land-owning Pathao family 
of UtmSnzai. rear Peshawar, Ghaffar Khan became such a dedicated follower of 
GSodbi that he was known as the Frontier Gandhi. He preached non-violence to 
the war-like Pathans with such staggering success that his entire people, inspite of 
much suffering, came to the CYngress fo'd. Dr. Khan, (he elder brother, and 
trained in medicine in England, became the Congress Chief Minister in the N. W. 
F. P. He was murdered by a Muslim after Pakistan came ihto being, when he had 
taken over as Chief Minister of West Pakistan. Ghaffar Khin (alto known a» 
Badshih-Khan, or the King of Khans) was incarcerated in Pakistani Jails foi longer 
lived in Kabul, fighting in his nineties for an independent Pathanland at he did 
not believe in the comiqunal politics of Pakistan. He died in 1987. 

His son, Wali Khan, is still the leader of the Opposition. But, while accepting 
Pakistan, the Congress leaders abandoned (he Pal bans to their fate or to a plebiscite 
whose verdict they knew would go against them in the changed circumatances. 
They boycotted the plebiscite and yet the negative vote Pakistan received from tha 
Pat bins was nearly equal to the vote favouring the merger of NWPP in Pakis- 
tan. (49.57%). 
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word, so also Muslim communalism and exclusiveness. It was a 
perversity of fact to call inconsequential a just (though seemingly 
exaggerated) demand of a minority, (then about 80 million strong) 
with a political history and religious cohesion which had once swept 
through the world from China to Spain,and led to the establishment 
of the Indian and Turkish empires for atleast 500 years and had intro- 
duced new discoveries in mathematics, medicine and astronomy, 
besides architecture, cultural mores, and culinary and decorative 
arts. To dismiss their pride and their humiliation, both, as of no 
consequence, was the height of majority egotism. It was neither 
nationalism nor humanism; it was plain and simple opportunism. 

Otherwise, at uo time did the Muslims before 1939, ever clamour 
for separation or political rights outside of India. Mr. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, hardly a Muslim by orthodox standards, was born 
of a Hindu (Bhatiii) mother, knew no Urdu or Arabic, had 
never studied or read the Quiin, and is reported also to 
be not averse to egg-and-bacon for his breakfast or a strong 
drink before dinner. He had married a Piirsi girl in an unortho- 
dox way, was educated in London as a Barrister and was long 
reputed to bean ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. Of course, 
he did not like mass-politics of Gandhi in the atmosphere of caste, 
regional, religious and tribal pulls among an illiterate electorate. 
He did not believe (perhaps rightly) in the “Inner Voice” of Gandhiji 
in political affairs, which changed so often at his convenience, his 
political fasts, strikes , dharnas and mass agitations to force conces- 
sions out of the Govt., instead of through argument and debate, 
especially when the idea of the Indian National Congrtss also was to 
evolve a civilised democratic society on the western model. Accord- 
ing to Durgadas (From Curzon to Nehru, pp. 169-174), Sir Fazli 
Hussain, Premier of Panjib (died 1936), after the announcement of 
the Communal Award in 1932, was prepared to thwart Jinnah's rise to 
absolute leadership of Muslims and cooperate with the Congress over 
the issue of complete freedom. In fact, Mr. Jinnah's withdrawal 
from politics after the Round Table Conference (1930-31) was on 
account of the fact that he was the least heard among the Muslim 
leaders, esp. of the Muslim-majority provinces. And when he came 
back on the scene from London, (where he had started his practice) 
on the eve on 1937 elections, the Congress hailed his re-entry, sickas 
they were of the titled Muslim gentry which played to the British 
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tunc. It was Jinnah who had said in the Legislative Assembly, in 
1925: “I am a nationalist first, nationalist second, nationalist last.” 

What is more significant is that the Muslim rcprcsentaives at the 
All-Parties Conference at Lucknow (Aug 28-31, 1928) had agreed to 
the Nehru Report (I928) f envisaging joint electorates with reservation 
of seats for the Muslims, on the br. sis of population only where 
they were in a minority, but with a right to contest more scats (which 
concession was denied to the Sikhs in the Panjab). No reduction of 
Muslim majority in Panjab was envisaged, however, (though no reser- 
vation for them or any other community was conceded cither.)* 

No less a peison than Maulana Abul Kalani Azad (in his India 
Wins Freedom, p. 15) accuses his own party, the Indian National 
Congress, of having hurt (he national interests grievously by not 
agreeing, on time, even to the trivial Muslim demands which ultimate- 
ly led to the national disaster of partition. For instance, almost all 
Muslim seats had been won in 1937 in the U. P. by the Muslim 
League. They wanted only two scats in the Cabinet, where their 
influence, outside the Muslim- majority provinces, was the greatest. 
But according to Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru offered only one seat to 
the Muslims. The Congress also insisted that all League members 
join the Congress and disband their provincial Parliamentary Board. 
K. F. Nariman, the nationalist leader, was ignored for the Chief 
Ministership of Bombay in the same year for the reason that 
he belonged to the minority Parsi community. “Even if it is not 


* Though the Panjab leaders (including MaulSnS Zafar All KhSn. Dr. S.D. 
Kitchlew, Dr. Mohd Alam. Dr. Satjapal, S. Sardul Singh Caveohar etc.) all agreed 
to this, the AkSlis were very sore, that while in the Muslim-majeriiy provides 
like the PanjSb, the Muslims will otter no reservations to non-Muslims, they would 
enjoy this privilege wherever they were in a minority. Mr. Jinnah (see later) made 
different proposals but was isolated by Muslims themselves Master TAri Singh 
and bis rival, Gyani Sher Singh, boih appended a statement to this PanjAb settle- 
ment. and called for elections by proportional representation and not through 
single-member constituencies. They uphJd separate electorates with weightage 
for minorities and even opposed adult franehisc as ■pumaturc" and "not practic- 
able” "though we shall not make a gric.ancc of it." Later, the Ak&li conference at 
LAhore (1929) rejected the report outright. The British Govt, also took no notice 
of it and formed their own Commission under Sir John Simon to tour India 
and make recommendations. The Muslims also backed out at the Round Table 
Conferences held later id London, for they were getting a better deal from the 
British. 
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true," says Az5d, "it is difficult to disprove such an allegation." His 
appeal against this discrimination was rejected both by Gandhiji and 
Nehru, under the influence of Vallabhbhai Patel, and P.D. Tandon 
(both President of the Congress at one time or another). (A similar 
situation arose after the 1952 elecltions. Partap Singh Kairon 
commanded the majority of the Congress support in the Panjab 
Assembly, but belonging to the Sikh minority, he had to give way to 
Bhim Sen Sachar on the insistence of MaulSna Azad himself !) 

Otherwise, when the small pamphlet on Pakistan entitled NOW 
OR NEVER by Rahmat Ali, a Combridgc student, was distributed in 
the Central Assembly, in 1935, according to Sri Parkasha (himself 
then a Congress Member of the Assembly) the man who laughed it out 
most was Mohammad Ali Jinnah.* 

In 1930, Dr. Mohd, Iqbal’s presidential address to the Muslim 
League at Allahabad* spelling out the creation of a " Muslim India 
within India" consisting of only the North-Western provinces, was 
never taken seriously either by Jinnah or any other Muslim of note. 
At no time during his membership of the Central Assembly did 
Jinnah ever dissociate himself (nor did his followers, who held the 
balance) from any nationalist cause.proposed by the Swaraj Party led 
by Moti Lai Nehru. Even when Jinnah opposed the Nehru Report, 
he only asked for 30% seats reserved through communal electorates 
at the Centre, weightage in the minority provinces and on population 
basis where they were in a majority. He was, however, outvoted by 
other Muslims present there. At the three Round Table 
conferences in London (1930-31), the Muslim leaders, including 
Mr. Jinnah, Sir Mohd. Shafi and others talked only of safeguards for 
their community, separate electorates, weightage and so on, but never 
about Pakistan, not even as a bad joke. Jinnah's Muslim League 
had won only 2 seats in the Panjab (out of 175 in 1937) and a 
Unionist Ministry, wholly opposed to his organisation, under Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, came to power. So also in Bengal, where 
Muslims under the banner of the Proja Krishak Party of Fazal-ul-Haq 
took up the reigns of office. It is a pity that the Congress opposed 
both, and sat in the opposition, thus leaving no choice for Sir 
Sikandar Hayat and Fazul-ul-Haq but to join the Muslim League* 
in due cQurse. In the other states, where the Congress swept the 


* Pakistan, birth and early days, P. 2. 
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polls, the League-led Muslims became the sole Opposition. (When 
C. R. Dis proposed as President of the Calcutta corporation that 
60% Muslims be recruited to its offices till their numerical strength 
in the population was represented in civil services, there was so much 
furore against him that he had to throw up his hands in despair). 

The Federal part of the Govt, of India Act (which also brought the 
Indian states into the federal structure for the first time and gave India 
a unitary govt, in essence, though federal in form), was boycotted by 
the Congress, as the powers reserved by the Crown over Finance, 
Defence and Foreign Affairs were not transferred to popular hands 
and the nominated members from princely states were feared to tilt the 
balance against the nationalist cause of freedom. The federal Cons- 
titution had been hammered out after three successive Round Table 
conferences in London, & many unity coherences at home and was 
acceptable to the Muslims (though the League under Jinnah later joined 
hands with the Congress for his own reasons to reject it), the Indian 
states and other minorities like the Scheduled Castes. If the Congress 
would only have worked it for a time, the country’s history would 
have been written out completely differently. After alt, the Congress 
did accept office in the provinces, inspite of the Veto of the British 
Governor, after taking a promise that the Governors would use it 
only on certain specified occasions like the breakdown of law and 
order, war or blatant injustice to a minority. And let it be said to 
their credit that they never used it even once. Similar assurances 
could have been extracted for the Centre as well. But, this was never 
to happen. 

And then came the World War (1939-44). The Congress (unwisely) 
quit office in the provinces also, and started an individual Satya- 
graha (1940), inspite of the fact thst Maulinl Azid, then Congress 
President, and Jawlhar LSI Ni'iru were both for participation in the 
war-effort if the British would declare Dominion Status as India’s 
goal to be achieved after the war, and transferred its substance now. 
But Gandhiji was so dead set against any war, and for an executive 
wholly responsible to the Central Assembly here and now, that the 
invitation of the Viceroy to Maulanfl AzSd for talks (1940) was igno* 
red. The Pirpu : Report on the “misdeeds” of the Congress Govts, 
in relation to the Muslims inflamed the Muslim passions as never 
before. This was a chance which the British die-hards also could not 
afford to miss. They formed Govts at the Centre and the states with 
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the help of the Muslim sympathisers of the League on a public assn- 
ranee by the Viceroy (Aug 1940) that though the political goal for 
India continued to be Dominion Status, no constitutional advance 
will be made without the concuirence of the Muslims. 

Other independent elements and Ambedkar’s Scheduled Castes 
also joined in. Sir Sikandar H>at Khan, Premier of the Panjab 
(inspite of his “Hands off the Punjab” call to Mr. Jinnah in the 
Panjab Assembly), and Fazal-ul-Haq, Premier of Bengal, (who had 
quarelled with Jinnah publicly and criticised his authoritarian attitude) 
both joined the Muslim League , under British pressure, and in their 
own interest, the League having been recognised by British Govt/as 
virtually the sole spokesman of the Muslims, soon after the following 
resolution was passed at the annual session of the A. I. Muslim 
League held at Lahore and presided over by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in 
1940 : — 

“Resolved that no constitutional plan would be acceptable in 
this country or acceptable to the Muslims, unless geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted with such territorial adjustments as may be necessary in 
which Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the north-western 
and north-eastern zone of India should be grouped to constitute inde- 
pendent states in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign." 

Pakistan was born through our own calculated folly and now 
there was no looking back. 

Now we come back to our stoi. 

The more the talk of transfer of power took place, the more the 
Sikhs felt agitated about their political future. They had cast their 
lot with the Congress but they had been by-passed and ignored at 
the time of the Hindu-Muslim pact signed at Lucknow (1916). Their 
viewspoint went also unheeded in the preparation of the Nehru 
Report (1928). The Muslims had been given a statutory majority in 
the Panjab, though with joint electorates. The concessions offered 
them (reservation with right to contest other seats) in the other 
provinces were not accorded to the Sikhs in the Panjab on the same 
basis inorder not to disturb the wafer-thin Muslim majority. This 
led to. widespread discontent against the Congress, and a session of 
the Central Sikh League held at Lahore the next year (1929) and 
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presided over by BSbi Kbarak Singh made the historic annual 
session of the Congress presided over by Jawahar Lai Nehru look 
pale in comparison. It was at this historic session held on the banks 
of the Ravi, that a resolution was passed by the Congress and a 
pledge taken that the Congress would accept nothing short of Purana 
Swdrij (complete independence).* 

The Govt, sent out a whoUy British-constituted Reforms Commis- 
sion under Sir John Simon, to tour India. This was boycotted, and 
at Lahore, a demonstration led by L. Lajpat Rai against it, was 
severely cane-charged which resulted after a few days in the death of 
that well-known patriot and leader. His murder was avenged by 
Sardar Bhagat Singh, a nephew of SardSr Ajit Singh, the revolutionary 
(referred to before). He also threw a bomb in the Central Assembly 
at Delhi. Bhagat Singh was tried and hanged (alongwith his two 
companions, Sukhdev ard Raj Gutu) at the Lahore Central Jail on 
March 23, 1931, at the young age of 23.f 

This highly charged the atmosphere. Three Round Table confe- 
rences were held at London (1930-3 1 ) but without any 
result. The Sikh representation was hand-picked by the Government, 
ignoring the Akiili Dal as well as the Congress Sikhs. The Congress 
agreed to be ultimately represented by Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Muslims were -represented by Mr. Jinnah as well as the titled Muslim 
gentry from the Panjab and elsewhere. The Akalis made it known 
that they disowned and wholly dissociated with the activities of the 
Sikh representatives. In this atmosphere of hostility and disavowal, 
they did whatever best they could. The two Sikh representatives 
chosen by the British Govt, were : Sardar Ujjal Singh (he later be- 
came Parliamentary Secretary to Sir Sikandar Hayat, a Congress 
Finance Minister in Panjab and Governor of Madras after freedom) 
was a leading businessman and a moderate political leader of Lahore, 
who presented the Sikh case with ability and integrity. The other was 


• The Nehru report only had asked for "Dominion Status" within a year, but 
this demand was rejected by the Oovt., and hence the irrevocable demand for 
complete independence was made officially for the first time. Bkbl Kharak 
Singh, the Sikh leader, had also rejected the report mainly on this ground. 

t In 1975, his mother was honoured as Panjlb Mit* (Mother of Panjibis) by the 
Congress Govt. 
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Sardar Sampuran Singh, Barrister, later to become the leader of the 
Congress legislature party in the Panjab. 

They supported joint electorates with reservation of seats, de- 
manded 30% seats for the Sikhs, but they could not secure in 
the Communal Award M932) announced by Lord Ramsay Macdonald, 
the British Prime Minister, more than 19 percent seats, with the 
Muslims assured their communal majority in the Panjab. Separate 
electrorates to them _ were, however, offered alongwith the Muslims 
and the Untouchables. The Congress bad earlier at their session at 
Lahore (1929) and Karachi (1931) passed resolutions saying, that “no 
Constitution would be acceptable to the Congress which does not 
satisfy the Muslims, the Sikhs and the other minorities,*’ but when 
it came to the crunch, the Sikbs felt lost, and were left to fend for 
themselves. 

Mahatma Gaudhi went on a fast unto death over the Communal 
Award, offering separate electorates to the Harijans (as he chose to 
call the untouchable Hindus) and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, their leader, 
yielded to public pressure in scrapping separate electorates for them. 
Gandhi through what is known as the Poona Pact made with Dr. 
Ambedkar (1932), agreed to the reservation of seats for them on the 
basis of population with their right also to contest other general 
(Hindu) seats. This saved the untouchables for the Hindu fold, 
otherwise it was feared that they and the Muslims combining might 
turn the tables on Caste Hindus, and might even quit the Hindu fold, 
in due course, for which Ambedkar had been agitating all along. He 
did turn a Buddhist later (possibly, he wanted to be integrated with 
a world-community) together with a large number of his followers, 
though he had earlier toyed with the idea of turning a Sikh. But 
the Sikhs neither handled him with care, nor conducted their own 
missionary activities with any sophistication or aplomb. But even 
more then this, Mah&tma Gandhi of revered memory scuttled the 
move. He refused to extend the concessions allowed to the Harijans 
under the Poona Pact if they changed from Hindusm to any other 
religion, including Sikhism. 

Master TSrS Singh who was then interned at Shahdarlnear 
Lahore, called a meeting of Sikh leaders there and made a threatening 
gesture, saying “Here we reject the Communal Award, totally, 
with contempt. It is a blatant Muslim raj inflicted upon us against 
which our forefathers have fought for two centuries. We will fight 
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against this to the finish. If we don’t, let the Guru curse and aban- 
don us. If the Guru does not help, we will abandon him.” 

Hard words indeed, but spoken more in anger and passion than 
after due deliberation. For, soon thereafter, the great Master and 
his Akalis were confabulating with the Congress for the division of 
seats for elections to the Panjab Assembly under the same Communal 
Award. The Congress-Akfili combination won the majority of the 
Sikh seats (18 out of 32) the rest going to the Sikh Nationalist Party 
under Sir Sundar Singh Majithia or independents who joined hands 
with the rural*oriented Unionist Party of Sir Sikandar HaySt, the 
Premier, and Sir Chhotu Ram, a J2t leader from Haryana.* 

Some time earlier (May 1935), the premier Sikh institution, in 
the PanjSb, the KhSlsS college, Amritsar, was rocked by a 21-day 
students* strikef. Though it was resolved through the intervention 
of Baba Kharak Singh (who upheld the authorities’ case against the 
students), it resulted in a most unexpected manner. The younger 
brother of Master Tara Singh, Professor Niranjan Singh, well-known 
teacher of Chemistry and a reputed nationalist, was thrown out of 
the college alongwith four others (one of these being the supporter 
all along of the authorities, but dismissed as he was a self-proclaimed 
Marxist and wrote pornographic literature !) 

The strike had been launched earlier in defence of Prof. Niranjan 
Singh. A scurrilous pamphlet written against him, and ascribed to 
Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, one-time Akali leader, and editor- 


• One of the worst episode* of this period is the Shahidganj agitation (1934-35). 
At a place in Lahore where the Sikhs were tortured to death in the 18th century and 
was known as Shahidgsnj (see part I), and whi,h was a sacred spot for the Sikhs, 
a mosque had been erected by the Muslims which was sought to be demolished 
by the Sikhs. It led to a great and long agitation by the Muslims. The matter 
was litigated. The Sikhs won the case both in the High Court and the Privy 

Council. But, it left a trail of bitterness between the two communities, 
t With the cause becoming wider - i.e. Nationalist Vs. loyalist, the strike was led 
by the present writer, who was later honoured by his election as the Panjtb Presi- 
dent of the All India Students Federation (1937-1938). The strike brought almost 
all the veteran Congress and Aklli leaders into its orbit as sympathisers and 
active helpers, like Master Tirf Singh, S. Sohan Singh Josh, the Khfn Bros, Dr. 
S.D. Kitchlew, DiwXn Chaman Lit, Bar-at-Law. Freda and B.P.L. Be di. Baba Sohan 
Singh Bhakni and others. Even Jawaharlll Nehru wrote to the writer a letter 
of sympathy and appreciation, and the entire nationalist press supported it whole- 
heartedly. 
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founder of the “AkSli”, (but it was believed, inspired and sponsored 
by others)) was distributed among the students engendering great 
moral indignation and resentment among the teachers and students 
alike. The Principal disowned the pamphlet, and said be would 
support Niranjan Singh if he took the matter to the court. But, it 
appeared later that the show-down was for higher— and different — 
stakes. 

As the removal of the Principal, Bbai Jodh Singh, the veteran 
religious teacher and educationist (due, it was revealed later, to an 
earlier family feud among the two) had also been included in the 
students' demands, after his rustication of four students, including a 
nephew of T5ra Singh, the agitation became politically motivated : 
nationalist versus loyalist, the students supporting the former and 
the Govt, and its supporters, (including Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
the Panjab Premier, Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, the President of 
the College committee, and other Sikh notables on the management 
and also belorging to the same moderate political persuation) suppor- 
ting the Principal. 

The agitation ended, but the cleavage between the two Sikh 
factions widened. Tara Singh took it as a personal insult and looked 
around for friends who could help him establish another Sikh 
institution of higher learning at Lahore to rehabilitate both his brother 
and his own reputation as the acknowledged leader of the Sikhs. 

And, this brought to the scene the late Sardar Baldev Singh of 
ever-green memory, the then richest Sikh industrialist of Tata-Nagar 
(Bihar), hailing originally from the village Dumna of the Ropar 
District in the Panjab. He agreed to pay the full cost of raising the 
new Sikh institution at Lahore and entered and dominated Sikh politics 
ever thereafter, first as a protege of Master Tar§ Singh but later as his 
mentor and master. Mahatma Gandhi also had many industrialists, 
like the Birla Bros, to support him. They contributed large funds to 
his many causes, but they never were allowed to influence his politics 
(except from the background and that too under bis over-all 
direction)) but the Sikh phenomenon had a flavour and a compulsion 
of its own. It was the purse of the rich that dictated the later political 
events. 

It is not that Tara Singh had abandoned his sense of integrity 
which he kept throughout his lifetime. He was earlier reported to 
have torn a blank cheque sent him by the Maharftja of Patiala 
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(against whose misrule and other moral failings he was agitating) in 
the presence of his emissaries. (Later he compromised with him). He 
did not ask or seriously manouvere for any position for himself or his 
family throughout his life. His personal character was unimpeachable. 
He lived most of the time in deliberate poverty. He many a time took 
a stand publicly against Baldev Singh, and with all the fury he was 
capable of, and yet ultimately it was he who had to yield, not his 
nominee. Was it only good manners, or a moral obligation to a 
generous friend, expediency, helplessness created by outside circum- 
stances, an effort somehow to keep his party afloat, or what ? No 
one can tell. 

However, from now on, a different Ak5li Party emerged on the 
scene. Shortly after the outbreak of the Great War, late in 1939, 
Master Tara Singh wrote to Maulana Azad (Aug 9, 1940), with a copy 
of his letter to Mahatma GSndhi, seeking advice for his community 
which was anxious to help materially in the war-effort, “as this 
was the only way to strengthen India's war-machine and industry." 
He wanted also "to offer one lakh recruits to the British in case of 
their settlement with the Congress over the larger issue of freedom." 
"Even if the Congress started a civil disobedience movement," he said, 
"you can count on my full sympathy and support but the Congress 
should do nothing to obstruct strengthening of our army and our 
industry which the British were now obliged to undertake in their own 
interest.” "Otherwise I want you to understand my position and 
that of my community clearly, namely, that it wants seriously to help 
the war-effort.” Gandhi who was thinking of launching a Sat) dgraha 
to take advantage of the war-situation (inspile of serious reservations 
expressed by Nehru and Azad) was in no mood to listen to this kind 
of logic. He hit back furiously through a letter which said:— 

Sevagram 

Aug. 16, 1940 

Dear Sardarji, 

I am glad you have sent me a copy of your letter to Maulana 
Sahib. As 1 have told you, in my opinion, you have nothing in 
common with the Congress nor the Congress with you. You believe 
in the rule of the sword, the Congress does not. You have all the 
time ‘my community’ in mind. The Congress has no community but 
the whole nation. Your civil disobedience is surely a branch of viole- 
nce. 1 am quite clear in my mind that being in the Congress you 
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weaken 'your community' and weaken the Congress. With your 
mentality, you have to offer your services to the British Govt, 
unconditionally and look to it for the protection of the rights of 
"your community." You donot suppose for one moment that the 
British will take your recruits on your conditions. They would 
commit suicide if they did. You have to be either fully nationalist 
or frankly communal and therefore dependent upon the British or 
other foreign power. 

This is the considered opinion of one who loves you and the 
Sikhs as he loves himself and in reality more. For I have ceased to 
love myself. 

Yours faithfully 

Harijan (29-9-1940) (M.K. Gandhi)* 


The Gujranwalft District Congress Committee wrote to Pt. 
JawSharlal Nehru not to allow the Akali-Congress rift to widen, but 
Nehru also echoed the same sentiments as Gandhiji had done before. 
He replied: — “It is not possible for anyone or any group at this 
critical moment to have it both ways and gain the favour both 
of the British Govt, and the national movement at the same time." 
(Hindustan Times, Oct 17, 1940). 

Master Tara Singh felt deeply hurt, and so were the Sikhs at 
large. With Parlap Singh Kairon (later Congress Chief Minister), 
Ishar Singh Majhail, (later Minister in Panjab as a Congressman), 
Darshan Singh Pheruman, (later congress M.P.) Gurmukh Singh 
Musafir, (later M.P. and Congress Chief Minister of Panjab for a brief 
while) and S. Baldev Singh as special invitees, a resolution was passed 


* Gandhiji had another grievance against the Sikhs as well at this time. In the 
election to the office of Congress President, Pan jab had all voted for Shri Subhash 
Chandra Bose against the nominee of Gandhiji, Pattabhi SitSramaiyyS, who lost 
heavily. Gandhi called it his “personal defeat" and never forgave those who had 
acted against his wishes. Bose had to quit the Congress, form a new militant 
Party— the Forward Bloc— was detained in his house in Calcutta on the declaration 
of the war, but escaped to West Germany via Kabul, in the disguise of a Pathlo. 
There, he joined hands with the Axis Powers, formed his own Govt, of free India 
and later headed the I.N.A. and died soon after in a plane-crash. Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, great patriot St, once member of the Congress Working Committee, 
succeeded him. 
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unanimously by the Akfili Dal Working Committee (Sept. 29, 1940), 
supporting Master Tara Singh's stand for the defence of India during 
war-years and expressed its anger over Mahatma Gandhi’s uncalled- 
for remarks about the Sikhs. This shows that their case had not been 
properly understood. They had insisted that in no case would they 
abandon the cause of the country’s freedom, would join all movements 
ofSatySgraha launched for this purpose, even during the war, and 
will never join hands at any price with its enemies. But they wanted 
their historic role in the army not to be jeopardised, nor their 
political future left hanging in the air when freedom came to the 
rest of the country. 

The Congress Sikhs, it may be noted, flocked to Gandhiji's 
standard in sizeable numbers in the "Quit India" movement of 1942. 
Only the die-hard Akalis (led by Master Tara Singh among the leaders) 
kept aloof, and encouraged recruitment to the armed forces. Already, 
after the Akaii movement (1920-25), the British had reduced the Sikh 
strength in the army from 20% to 13%, inspite of the fact that out of 
20 military crosses won by India, 15 came to the Sikhs. The Sikhs 
feared (and justly) that if after the war, there was a transfer of power 
to two independent states- India and Pakistan— they would at best be 
either torn into two equal and insignificant halves, or at worst thrown 
into Pakistan to suffer parmanently at the bands of an avowedly com- 
munal state. A fight was, therefore, inevitable between the parties 
and their added strength in the army (as the well-known Hindu leaders 
like Dr. Moonje, Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee, later founder of the 
Jan Sangh and Vir Savarkar, once an arch-revolutionary, were 
clamouring at this time) would be of great advantage to them. 

However, grievous mistakes were also committed in pushing 
forth crudely this otherwise unecexptionable programme. Inspite of 
the Congress Ministeries’ resignation in 1939 in seven provinces, and 
the "Quit India" movement of 1942, the Hindu youths were flocking 
no less to the army, (though the Muslims were taking the lead). Even 
if they wished not to be left out in this race for their traditional 
share in the armed services, the Sikh leaders could have left this 
task to other hands and not compromised their own stand, as 
the Communists and the Royists (followers of M. N. Roy) had 
done for their own reasons. But they not only identified them- 
selves led by the venerable Master Tara Sin gh with the cause of 
the war, which could be justified and even appreciated* but what is 
Worse and was wholly unnecessary, if not also politically dangerous, 
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they allowed S. Baldev Singh (or he allowed himself) to join the Union- 
ist Govt, in 1942*, (though the Akali legislators continued to be a part 
of the Congress Opposition in Punjab as well !). 

And, with or without tne approval of Master Tara Singh, his 
trusted and able representative, Sardar Ajit Singh Sarhadi, an 
Advocate with a high reputation for integrity, joined the minority 
Govt, of the Muslim League in the N.W.F.P. (Dr. Khan Sahib, the 
great Pathan leader of the majorty Congress Party in the legislature 
then being in jail). This created suspicion about Akali intentions 
not only in the minds of the nationalist circles throughout India, but 
also there was a vertical split in their own ranks, though Master TSra 
Singh was not true to himself when he disowned any responsibility 
for it. He said “Ajit Singh accepted Ministership on his own respon- 
sibility and against my advice", but he also added: — “1 still have faith 
in his bona fiJcs .” However, patriots of old standing like Gurmukh 
Singh Musafir (later M.P. and Chief Minister of Panjab) Ishar Singh 
Majhail, (later Minister), Udham Singh Nagoke, (later M.P.) Sohan 
Singh Jalal Usman (later Minister), Darshan Singh Pheruman (later 
M.P.) of the Akali Party and many others courted arrest at the call of 
the Congress. Sardar Partap Singh Kairon and Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, Master Mota Singh, Sardar Gopal Singh Qaumi etc. had 
already opted for the Congress. Master Tara Singh, however, claims in 
his Autobiography that though the Akalis were helping the war-effort, 
they had, with his knowledge and concurrence, also been allowed 
freedom to join the individual Satyagraha and the Quit India 


* It was publicised that Baldev Singh had joined the Unionist Govt, as an 
independent, even though he was elected on the Akftli ticket, with the hilp of 
the Congress. His pact with Sikaodar Hy*t brought little dividends to the Sikhs 
except for the ridiculous sum of Rs. 20,000/- being set apart for the promotion of 
ofGurmukhi & (b) Jhatki meat being allowed to Sikh prisoners in Jail from then 
on 1 It was also said that 20% seats in the services will be reseived for the Sikhs 
in the Panjlb, but this promise was never kept. On the other hand, Sir Sikandar 
Haygi's secret police implicated the Sikh leaders, including Tirg Singh, in a bomb 
outrage on the KllkS-Simll highway in which some British officers were killed. 
“It is on accouot of the impartiality of the British investigators that we were 
Sived," says T£rl Singh (Autobiography, P. 193). However, the Akalis. rushing 
through an amended Gurdwirg Bill with the help of Unionist votes, got their 
hold over the S. G.P. C. further strengthened and increased its resources manyfold 
through greater contributions therafter from the local GurdwKrl Committees. 
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movement launched by the Congress. * 

The British Govt, sent Sir Stafford Cripps (Socialist member of 
the War Cabinet and leader of the House of Commons) to India in 
1942 to see if a compromise with the Indian leaders could be achieved. 
The American President, Roosevelt, was also pressing hard for this; so 
was China’s Generalismo, Chiang Kai Shek, both partners of Britain 
in the war. But the two major parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, both rejected his offer, the Congress because of the limited 
authority offered in respect of Defence, the Viceroy’s veto and the 
vague terms in which power was sought to be transferred after the 
war, and the League because after the Congress rejection it was no use 
accepting it, even though the Muslims bad almost been given a veto 
over India’s independence, f A Constituent Assembly was agreed to, 
but its terms of reference could be construed either way. There could 
be a united India with a much- weakened centre, or there could be a 
division between India and Pakistan, for the provinces (i.e. the Muslim* 
majority ones) had been given the right to stay out and join later, if 
they thought fit. Moreover, the Congress demanded the transfer of 
effective power here and now, which was not conceded. As for the 
Sikhs, they had nothing to choose. They were either to become 
mere non-entities in a united India, or totally wiped out (unless they 
submitted willingly to a permanent communal subjugation in 
Pakistan.) 

The Rajaji formula presented to Jinnah (July, 1944) with the 
blessings of Gandbiji and the Gandhi-Jinnah talks thereafter, left no 

*The dichotomy in the minds of the Sikh leaders is best exemplified by the bebavi- 
our of S. Sampuran Singh, leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the Pan jab. 
He too offe r ed Satyagraha, but when the trying Magistrate questioned him on 
whether he would disapprove of his community offering recruits to the army, he 
said he would not. He was fined one anna (four paisas) and on his refusal to p^y 
even this fine, the Magistrate paid it out of his own pocket, and released bimf 

t The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, bad, in Aug 1940, said publicly that the British 
Oovt. could not contemplate the transfer of power "to any system of Govt, 
whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s 
national life.” Mr. Churchill, while sending out Sir Stafford Cripps to India said 
as much in the House of Commons on March II, 1942:- "He (Cripps) will strive 
to procure the necessary measure of assent not only from the Hindu majority, but 
sli p from those great minorities among whom the Muslims are the most numerous 
and on many grounds pre-eminent.” With these assurances in his pocket, why 
tii pnlJ Mr. Jinnah have compromised with the Congress or the Sikhs?. 
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one in doubt that Pakistan or a variation of it was round the corner.t 
Rajaji had even announced that if the people of the Panjab and Bengal 
couldnot reconcile their differences, they should be left out and the 
rest of India granted freedom by the British ! Nothing could bewilder 
and antagonise the Sikhs more. There was now no one (not even 
Gandhi) to look upto. 

The Muslims, if they had been generous and far-sighted, should 
have also foreseen the result of their intransigence with regard to the 
Sikhs. They demanded weightage in the minority provinces on a 
scale which they would ridicule in the case of Sikhs. Themselves 
they had gradually come to consider as a “nation,” with its own 
“polity, jurisprudence, social behaviour, religion, customs, personal 
law, language, history etc. having nothing in common with the 
Hindus,” but when the Sikhs wanted the same criteria of “religion, 
history, polity, language, custom and social behaviour” as being 
distinct from the Muslims to be applied in their case, they would 
call them obstructionists and intransigent, “Hindus in their bearded 
disguise,” or at best “a sub-nation” condemned to slavery for all 
times. As virtual rulers of the Panjab, since 1920, they would try to 
grab as many posts in the Govt, as possible, but the Sikhs they 
would deprive of their due. Sir Fazal-i-Hussain’s son, Azim Hussain, 
bis biographer, has written about an offer by a Sikh educationist 
(who was denied a lecturer's post at the Govt, college, Lahore) to 
turn Muslim, if that would add to his merits and said his father was 
wholly non-communal and merit was the only criterion with him.* 
But the fact that the letter was written by a first class first postgra- 
duate who later occupied high posts in Sikh educational institutions, 
shows to what length the new Muslim rulers could go even with 
their limited powers in the days of the Dyarchy (1920-36) and with 
the veto of the British Governor still hanging over their heads! 


t Rfj&ji (Sri Rajgopalachari, Gandhi’s confidant and well-known Congress 
leader, whose daughter was married to Gandhi’s son) and Gandhiji had conceded 
that after the demarcation of Muslim majority areas, they would have the freedom 
through a plebiscite or such like means to become independent states, but the 
Muslim League should alsd agree in advance that they would enter into a treaty 
with the rdst of India over such subjects as defence, commerce and communi- 
cations. Mr. Jinnah wanted only the commitment for Pakistan, himself refusing 
to commit anything in advance. 

• Fazl-t-Hussain . a Political biography, p. 370 
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The Hindus in the Panjab, on the other hand, had fared no 
better with the Sikhs at this time. They helped them unresevedly 
during the Akali movement, but when it came to the possession 
of a disputed Gurdwara property, they stood by the hereditary 
custodians who were Hindu in form & customs. They who, through 
the Arya Samaj and Brahmo Samaj condemned idolatory, considered 
it an anti-Hindu act, if some idols were removed from the precincts 
of a Sikh temple. On a complaint by the Panjab Hindus, even 
Mahatma Gandhi called for a Sikh explanation over this (vide Secret 
Correspondence relating to Akali Movement). On the one hand, the 
Sikhs were considered to be an inalienable part of the Hindus, but 
in no Hindu educational institution or bank or any other Hindu- 
sponsored social activity could a Sikh face ever be seen. Even into 
the institutions, run wholly with the money of Sardar Dyal Singh 
Majithia, the Brahmo and later Hindu Trustees would never welcome 
a Sikh. This attitude was exploited by worthies like Giani Karlar 
Singh.* 

And now, a tirade was launched against them by the powerful 
Hindu (mainly Arya-Samij) owned Press that the Sikhs were out 
for a communal state of their own> following the lead of the Muslim 
League. Even when the secheme of “Azad Panjab” was launched 
in 1944, by the Akali Dal, as a reaction to Rajaji’s proposals for 
Pakistan, (the major Hindu-Sikh areas from the Chcnab to Delhi 
being detached from the Panjab and constituted into a separate 
state within India) the Hindus of the Panjab opposed it tooth and 
nail. If distrust was sown also in the minds of the Sikhs at this time 


* Giani Kartar Singh, a half-educated JAt of Lyallpur but an untiring worker with 
a keen memory and a flair for detail, became during the forties, an Akftli leader 
and legislator of some consequence, rising to the position of President of the Aklli 
Dal in 1947. Unorthodox in his views on politics, he would shift bis stand without 
any qualms of conscience, no matter what hurt ultimately it caused the community 
at large. Being poorly-clad, shabby in bis looks, exclusive in his outlook and 
having abandoned his borne, he created the Impression of dedication and 
poverty. He helped small individuals in their petty affairs to create a wide circle 
of grateful followers. But all this he used later to project himself and his political 
future. For a time in the thirties, he was with the Congrcsi and ooce courted 
arrest in the Saiyagraha also. But in the forties he hobnobbed with the British 
and the Muslim League, and putting forward extremist views on Sikh rAj etc., he 
became well-known as a ''true" spokeman of the Sikh orthodoxy. He was adver- 
tised as a faqlr who was unmindful of his personal comforts or political position. 
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about them, the blame doesnot entirely lie with the Sikhs.* 

The war was still on. Britain had been cruelly bombed and half* 
evacuated. France, Holland, Belgium, Norway. Denmark, Check* 
oslavakia, the whole of eastern Europe, except for central and 
eastern Russia had fallen to the onslaught of Nazi Germany. 
In 1941-42, the Japanese were advancing menacingly towards 
India. All the countries surrounding India in the east — Indo-China, 
Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, Burma etc. had fallen to them, one by 
one. Out of the 90,000 surrendering Indian soldiers at Singapore, 
about 20,000 (mostly Sikhs) had formed an Indian National Army 
(I.N.A.) under Captain (later promoted General by his National 
Army), Mohan Singh, inorder to fight the battle in behalf of the 
country’s freedom under Japanese over-all direction and control. 
The Japanese treated the remaining prisoners of war cruelly, 
about 11000 of them died of starvation, disease or murder. Later, 
differences cropped up with the Japanese and Mohan Singh and 
his top aides were arrested. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose had by 


F. N. Contd. 

However, on the first opportunity after the transfer of power, he ditched his 
community and party, both, to become an anathema to sensitive minds. Master 
Tara Singh, his patron and political guru, thus describes his role and character : — 
Gianiji has many qualities but his greatest drawback is partisanship. He would 
create a split anywhere the gois, and capture himself the organisation, and make 
helpless opportunists of even well-meaning people. He builds his power thus, 
but loses his trust. His sharpness has been the cause of his undo : ng. He pretended 
his love for the Panth to me, but would help Sardar Patel to split our rank and 
even to get us arrested. He created his own AkSli Dal (against the official one). 
How far shall I write of all his defects? I will only be creating more misunder- 
standing and lead myself into the ditch ” (Autobiography, pp. 248-50).Inorder 
to become a Minister for a time in the Panjab "the Giani played one faction 
against the other and created much bad blood both against himself and the commu- 
nity." He died a bnely man, after a nervous breakdown in 1974 in a Patiala 
hospital. 

* The All India Sikh Students Federation brought into being (1944) through the 
efTorts of S. Sa'up Singh (later leader of the Opposition in the Panjab legislature), 
S. Amar Singh AmbSl vi, Advocate, Dr. J.S. Neki etc and imugn rai^ at GujrSnwSIS 
by the present writer,did much to publicise the SiRh cause in this behalf. Their 
conference held next year at Lyallpur and attended by all Sikh leaders of note (it 
was presided over by this writer) concretised the Sikh demands for the first time. 
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this time taken over aDd reorganised the Indian National Army.* 
The Congress had, under Gandhiji, launched, on Aug 9, 1942, a 
"Quit India’* Movement, in which for the first time, the Congress 

had given the slogan:* "Do or die." Which meant in effect that 
no means, including violent, should be spared to damage the 
supply-line of the Govt’s war effort and to harass and embarass 
them. This was done with a vengeance. 

On the other hand, the British had been, under the compulsions 
of war, obliged to expand the peace-time strength of the army from 
1,15,000 to over 2 million. The Indian industry which was upto 
now confined by and large to textiles greatly expanded, so as to 
include vast expansions of steel, cement, bauxite (to produce 
aluminium) and mica production. The arms industry was also con- 
siderably expanded though not in the more sophisticated lines. 
However, the Indian army was mechaniseu as never before, and 
training given to Indians in the Air force and the Navy stood the 
country later in good stead. The Govt, had to increase the expan- 
sion of money and Britian’s war-debts payable to India in pound- 
sterlings, increased to Rs. 1800crores during the war years. The 
new boom also led to inflation, bribery and corruption on a vast 
scale and hoarding and black marketing thrived as never before. 
Due to the loss of Burma in war (the main supplier of rice) 
there was a large-scale famine in Bengal, in 1943, which cost 
about a million human lives. 

Gandhi, on the other hand, was trying his own thesis. He had 
written a letter to Hitler to desist from war (which was never 
acknowledged). But, when he asked Briain publicly and repeated 
it io an interview with the Viceroy to throw away their arms and 

• Two conferences, one held in Tokyo, (March, 1942) and the other in Bangkok 
(June, 1942), attended by the Japanese, the l.N A leaders and Rish Bihiri Bose, 
the Indian revolutionary settled in Tokyo, tried to enunciate the goal of complete 
freedom, “free from foreign domination of whatever nature," but the Japanese 
didnot react kindly to it. Differences became acute and Gen. Mohan Sin gh M d 
his associates were arrested. Rish Bihari also withdrew from the movement. In 
June 1943, Shri Subfsh Chandra Bose became the supremo of the I.N.A. and with 
his HQs in Rangoon, some engagements were fought on the Indo-Burma border 
early in 1944. An "Azld Hind Govt" with the Andamans and Nicobar Islands as 
their teritory was also formed under Bose, now popularly known as NttiJI (or 
The Leader). After about three months, the I.N.A. resistance collapsed, though 
with small total losses (1500 killed out of 20,000) in ail their engagements. (From 
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fight non-violently, (which he said, was "a nobler and braver way,”) 
if their country was occupied, the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, even 
refused the usual courtesy of asking his Secretary to escort the 
Mahatma to his car. When Gandhiji mentioned the fact of this dis- 
courtesy to Maulana Azad, the latter remarked that the Viceroy must 
have been so stunned by his extraordinary and novel suggestion 
that he must have lost all sense of time and space! 

After the failure of the Cripps Mission (1942), and the slacke- 
ning of the “Quit India” movement, but the Japanese still threaten- 
ing at the door, Lord Wavell was asked by the War Cabinet under 
Winston Churchill to make one more attempt to break the deadlock. 
And thus ensued the Simla Conference held in June, 1945, in which 
the Viceroy announced the Govt's intention to transfer all depart- 
ments, except Defence, to Indian hands, but himself keeping the veto. 
The British had insisted, and the Congress agreed, that the caste 
Hindus share equal power (40%) with the Muslims in Central exe- 
cutive, the balance of 20% going to Scheduled castes, Sikhs and 
Christians. But the talks broke down) as the Congress insisted 
that they must include at least one Muslim in their quota, and 
that not all the Muslim seats will be alloted to the Muslim League 
which insisted on being the sole representative of the Musalmans* 
The Viceroy also supported the Congress stand. At this conference, 
the Sikhs were represented by Master Tara Singh. While the Congress 

F. N. Contd. 

the viewpoint of those who did not join the INA, Maj Gen. Gurbakbsh Singh’s 
Autobiography in PanjSbi is a reliable document). The Japanese offered them 
little air or artillery support. A year later (Jan 45), another attempt was made, 
but in about four months, this too came to a miserable end. Mr. S. C. Bose flew 
to Tokyo and died in a plane-crash. After the wcr, the British released Mohan 
Singh and his other companions. Col. Niranjan Singh Gil! etc. on the intenven- 
tion of Master TSri Singh, but tried to courtmartial G.S. Dhillon, Shah Nawgz 
and Sahgal. However, they too were released due to the wide sympathy 
their cause had aroused but very few of them were taken back in the army, for 
their having broken their "oath of allegiance.” The Congress Govt, under 
Nehru agreed with the British C.IN-C and the Viceroy in this. Nehru called 
their action "misguided.” After about 5 years of popular support, the I.N.A. 
became a part of history, the top leaders joining the National Congress and the 
othess retiring or pursuiog agriculture or business. Col. Niranjan Singh Gill was 
appointed Ambassador abroad and Gen. Mohan Singh and Gen. Shah NawKz 
became MPs (the latter also a Minister). (For details, see Gen. Mohan Singh's 
‘A soldier's fight for freedom^ 
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and the League were asked to submit 15 names each ( 5 from each 
list were to be selected by the Viceroy), the Sikh and the Scheduled 
caste leader, Shivaraj, had to submit three names each, out of 
which one was to be selected by the Viceroy. Master Tara Singh 
was said to have given his own name thrice, but then it was Baldev 
Singh, not Tara Singh, who had been selected. Something had 
happend in between to the woodernment of the latter.* 

By now, the Japanese had surrendered, being atom-bombed by 
the United States, and Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, ordered the 
general elections in the winter of 1945-46. The League swept the 
polls in the Panjab (and Bengal), bagging almost all Muslim seats, 
though in the Panjab, it still lacked a clear over-all majority and 
lost in the Pathanland, the N. W. F. P., to the Congress. Sir 
Sikandar Hayat was dead (1943) and his place taken over by Sir 
Khizar Hayat Tiwana, Muslim Unionist opposed to the League. 
He agaiu .^.uied a Govt in the Panjab with the help of the Congress 
and the AkSlis (who had secured 2/3rd of the Sikh seats, 1/3 going 
to Congress Sikhs). 

The widespread sympathy of all India over the trial of the I.N.A., 
the Indian Naval Mutiny of 1946, besides the cruel shattering of 
Britain's economy, but most of all, the success of the Labour 
Party at the polls in Britain, all induced the British to send 


• Writes Wavell, "In the afternoon, (June 27, 1945), Baldev Singh came to sec me. 
He has two of the Congress (ex-Premiers) Kher (of Bombay) and Sinha (of Bihar) 
staying with him. He said the Panjab would be quite sa'isfied if they had Sikh 
and Panjabi Mussulman (in the Executive Councill.” (Wavell. The Viceroy's 
Journal, p. 148). It may be mentioned that in the list of invitees to the conference, 
it was only Master Tara Singh who was to represent Sikh interests. (Others were 
premiers or ex-premiers of provinces, leaders of the Congress, League and National 
and European parties in the Central Assembly, Maulana Arad. President of the 
National Congress, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mahatma Gandhi (who was present in 
Simla but didnot participate officially in the Conference) and RSo Bahadur Shiva 
Raj, (representative of the Scheduled castes). 

Againi "(July 6). Master Terf Singh came to inform me that at the insistence 
of bis Committee, he had placed his own name at the bead of the Sikh nominees 
(the other two names were complete duds). This may be awkward since Tlrl Singh 
would be a poor member of Council (P. 152), (The anti-Tiri Singh lobby had done 
its home-work by now). [More] 
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a Cabinet Mission in April, 1946, with full authority, to discuss, 
finally, the terms of the transfer of power to Indian hands. This 
mission consisted of the top members of the new Socialist 
Government : Lord Pathic Lawrence (leader), Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. A. V. Alexander. 

(July 9), “Khizar (Haylt Khan, Premier of the Pan jsb)... knew all about Tiri 
Singh’s list, which he described as TSrX Singh and two dummies, that (Sir) Ditir 
Singh, though honest aad capable would not be acceptable to Sikhs, as he belonged 
to a non-agriculturist tribe and was not an Ak&li (p. 1S3). (Possibly, Sir DfttSr’s 
name, he being an agricultural expert, was suggested by the Viceroy). 

Earlier on May 12, the MahSrajS of Patiala had called on Waveli. “PatiSlS 
was chiefly concerned with the Sikhs. He said they were hopelessly divided (AkXlj, 
Congress, Communist etc) and had no leader or outstanding personality and 
usually came to him in difficulty. It is probably undersirable for H. H. to play 
with Sikh politics, but he thought they would inevitably consult him...” (P. 266). 

Waveli adds significantly "I could only say (to Patiala) that I thought the 
Sikhs, if they played their cards well, could exercise an influence in the Panjib far 
beyond their numbers. But they donot usually play well and are too fond of 
cheating (this I did not say to H.H.)”— (Ibid). Lord Waveli, however, does not 
spell out anywhere what kind of play he expected from the Sikhs, except that 
along with some other British die-hards, he too perhaps wanted them to cast their 
lot with Pakistan and get some weightage etc., remaining however a statutory 
minority under the rule of a permanent communal majority of Muslims, an 
eventuality they never relished for good historical reasons. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE TRANSFER OF POWER 

(1946-1947) 


It is well-known that the Cabinet Mission, after several meetings 
with the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and the Sikhs 
(the three principal parties recognised in the White Paper of the British 
Govt.) issued on May 16, 1946, a statement envisaging a confederal 
scheme for India, giving Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications 
to the Centre and all other powers to the states. It also stipulated the 
grouping of the states into three sections— A, B, and C— the entire 
Muslim-dominated Panjab, N.W.F.P. and Sind forming one group; 
Assam and Bengal the other and the rest (mostly Hindu) forming the 
third group, thus giving more than Mr. Jinnah could ever dream of. 
Pakistan was not formally conceded, but it was also stipulated that if 
after ten years' interval, the scheme didnot work, it could be changed 
or scrapped and the groups thereafter were free to secede from the 
Centre. In fact, Mr. Jinnah had been given a decade’s opportunity to 
consolidade his hold over the North-Western and Eastern India, and 
not much notice was taken of the Sikh demand which was presented 
by tbe Sikh delegation, headed by Master Tflrfl Singh, to the Cabinet 
Mission (sec below), though the Sikhs were recognised as the third 
party, besides Hindus & Muslims for the transfer of power. 
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As there is still a good deal of confusion and controversy in 
regard to the role of the Sikh representatives, a thorough sifting of the 
available data is necessary. In the first place, the thesis built on bazar 
gossip that the British were wanting to create an independent Sikh 
State and that the Akalis got cold feet at the crucial moment, is 
patently absurd and false. So also that Baldev Singh was responsible 
for this, or that the Sikh case was not well put before the Mission by 
TflrA Singh and others. A canard has also been spread by a half-wit 
that Mr. Jinnah was willing to concede a Sikh Homeland but a letter 
conveying the “Sikh** consent was not delivered to him by the emissary 
and so the Sikh State didnot come through ! * 

As Master Tara Singh has himself pointed out there are many 
such braggarts and nitwits, especially among the Sikhs, who always 
try to sow suspicion about everyone and every event, talk tall and big, 
and then leave the people in the cold, themselves being unable and 
also unworthy either to lead or to suffer for any cause. * 

First, let us take the testimony of Lord Wavell, then Viceroy, who 
had the opportunity and the authority to discuss every matter with 
the then leaders of public opinion. Says he: — “Baldev Singh came 
(Feb. 1 1, 1947). He discussed the political situation and said that 
Jinnah did not want a settlement. He had discussions with him in 
London but had got nowhere, and Jinnah offered no assurances to the 
Sikhs even if they supported Pakistan.” f 

That the British Govt, were equally helpless is stated clearly by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in the statement he made in the British Parlia^ 
ment (July 18, 1946). He said, “What the Sikhs demand is some 
special treatment analogous to that given to the Muslims. The Sikhs, 
however, are a much smaller community, 5$ million against 90 
million Muslims and are not geographically situated so that any 
area. ..can be carved out in which they find themselves in a majority.” 


• One such "inicUcctual", ihe I ale Kapur Singh (dismissed from the I. C. S., for corruption, in 1958) 
his written many such totally false stories to dupe the unwary in a pamphlet called "Sacht Sakhi", 
highly critical of every Sikh leader from Ranjit Singh to Tara Singh and Baldev Singh (for what he 
calls their "anti-Sikh activities"), and introduced the latter two to a few well-known astrologers of 
Delhi and Hoshiarpur and for decade and a half they guided the Sikh polity in no uncertain terms. Not 
that the Hindu political leaders lag behind in this tantaric pastime. They launched India's freedom ai 

midnight (Aug. 14-15) due to astrological reasons, but then it is a pan of their cultural heritage The 
Sikh Gurus had denounced belief in future-telling & auspicious & inauspicious days. 
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However, as we shall see later, the Cabinet Mission did propose to 
S. Baldev Singh the creation of a Sikh Homeland (consisting of what 
is almost the present Panjab) with an option to join either India or 
Pakistan, but it was rejected by him as being "too small" and deman* 
ding the dividing line in the West between the two Panjabs to be drawn 
at the river Chenab, which the Cabinet Mission couldnot sell to Mr. 
Jinnah, by any chance, at that point of time. 

In fact, as a solution to the Panjab's communal problem (after 
the Cripps Mission had clearly enunciated in 1942 that the British 
Govt, was prepared to agree upon a new independent Constitution 
for the Muslim provinces not acceding to the Indian Union which 
in fact accepted the thesis of Pakistan), the S. G. P. C. in their 
Memorandum of March 31 ,1942, had themselves suggested the river 
RSvi to be the boundary between the two Panjabs. Said the Memoran- 
dum, inter-alia:— "The Sikhs cannot attain their rightful position or 
can effectively protect their interests unless the Panjab is redistributed 
into two provinces with the River Ravi as the boundary between 
them." (For full text, see Partition of the Panjab, Kirpal Singh, 
15-22). (Of course, the distsrict of Lahore was to be included in the 
Jullundurand Ambala divisions along with Amritsar and Gurdaspur). 
Master Tara Singh in his letter to Cripps (May 1,1942) had also 
made it amply clear that the "Sikhs and Hindus donot want to go 
out of India. Why should they be forced to secede against their 
wishes ?" 

As has been stated, Mr. C. Rajgopalachari, the veteran Congress 
leader, had in 1944 offered to Mr. Jinnah (with the blessings of 
Gandhiji) a Commission to demarcate "contiguous districts in the 
North-West and East of India wherein the Muslim population is in 
the absolute majority," and to give them the right of "self-determi- 
nation." Mahatma Gandhi in his own letter to Mr. Jinnah (Sept. 
24,1944) conceded as much and said, ' if such Muslim-dominated 
areas wanted to form a separate state they would, after ascertaining 
the wishes of the people by a direct vote of the adult population or 
some equivalent method be allowed to do so, after India is free from 
foreign domination." Mr. Jinnah didnot agree mainly because he 
could not accept the provinces of these boundaries "maimed and 
mutilated beyond redemption which would leave us only with the 
husk. And, he did not want to accept a post - dated cheque ! j 
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According to V. P. Menon, Master Tara Singh had declared at 
Simla that “he was prepared to accept Pakistan if Mr. Jinnah should 
agree to a Sikhs state ” ( Transfer of Power, P. 312), but Mr. Jinnah 
never responded. In their statement of May 16, 1946, the Cabinet 
Mission had rejected the plea for Pakistan saying “the setting up 
of a separate sovereign state of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the 
Muslim League would not solve the communal problemj nor can we 
see any justification for including within a sovereign Pakistan those 
districts of the Panjab and of Bengal and Assam in which the popu- 
lation is predominaltly non-Muslim. Every argument that can be 
used in favour of Pakistan can equally in our view be used in favour 
of the exclusion of the Non- Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point 
would particularly affect the position of the Sikhs.” * What they 
suggested, however, in the formation of the groups and the compul- 
sory inclusion in it of the large Hindu and Sikh minorities belied the 
verbal sympathy of the Cabinet Mission. 

Mahatma Gandhi reacted against it violently. Writing in the 
Harijan (May 20,1946), he asked in bitter anguish:— “Are the Sikhs 
for whom the Panjab is the only home in India to consider themselves 
against their will as part of a Section which takes in Sind, Baluchis- 
stan and the Frontier province ?” | The Working Committee of the 
Congcss also disapproved of this logic. Speaking in Noakhali, (Dec. 
15,1946), Gandhiji advised Mr. Bardoloi, Chief Minister of Assam:- 
“Do not go into the Sections if you donot want it. I have the same 
advice for the Sikhs though their position is more difficult being a 
community within a province. But, I feel, every individual has a 
right to act for himself.” Gandhi went further and said: “Let those who 

• “Wave II: the Viceroy's Journal Appendix II. While the Congress by and 
large, including Nehru and Gandhi, could not see why if the Cabinet Missioo had 
felt as strongly about the Sikh case, they had thrown them into Muslim-dominated 
groupswithout any means of escape and both Nehru and Gandhi reinterpreted the 
plan to mean that no one would be pushed into the groups against their wishes, 
Maulinft Az«d didnot agree with them. “By reinterpreting the Cabinet Mission 
plan, Jawabarlgl made the League suspicious and they decided on a final break up. 
The mistake of 1946 proved even more costly than the mistake in 1937 (of refusing 
to induct two Muslim Leaguers in the U.P. Cabinet). ( India Wins freedom, P. 162). 

Left to Azid, therfore, he would have taken no notice of the Sikh fears and 
protests in this behalf. 

t “T he Mahal ama,“ Vol 7. P. 286. 
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want to secede from the Constituent Assembly and the Groups 
B A C like the Sikhs, Assam, N. W. F, P. and may be, Baluchistan, 
do so. Let the rest frame their own Constitutions, including Congress 
for section A”. * 

This was the time for action when the Akali Sikhs also had 
decided to boycott the Constituent Assembly and refused to take their 
seat in the interim Govt, in view of “the Cabinet Mission's proposals 
being unjust and gravely detrimental to the interests of the Sikhs". 
They had also constituted an All Party 10-man Panthic Board, 
under Col. Niranjan Singh Gill of the I. N. A., for resistance 
“against this permanent subjection to a statutory communal majority 
in the Panjab.” But after a little thunder and pledge-taking at 
Amritsar (June 9 and 10, 1946) not to accept this unholy conspiracy, 
and to fight against it to the bitter end, and refusing permission to 
Baldev Singh to join the interim Govt. (June 17), they withdrew their 
earlier reservations and entered both the Constituent Assembly and 
the Cabinet at the Centre, only two months later (Aug. 14,1946), 
though the Muslim League had boycotted both (the League also 
later joined the interim Govt, though they continued their boycott of 
the Constituent Assemebly.) The letters of protest from Baldev Singh 
and Master Tara Singh to the Secretary of State had elicited no 
worthwhile response, and the latter also advised them to enter the 
Constituent Assembly, and to safegurad their interests in the free 
India’s Constitution for which the Congress leaders offered their own 
ample assurances through the A.I.C. C. in their meeting held at 
Delhi, on Jan 5,1947. 

After the declaration of Pakistan, (Jun 3, 1947) Gandhi changed 


• Ibid. pp. 298. 307. And yet Gandhi changed his stand so often that no one knew 
where he stood. When the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
(March 8. 1946) that the prevailing situation ’‘would necessitate a division of the 
PanjSb into two provinces” (Muslim and non-Muslim), Gandhi protested in his 
letter to Nehru (March 20) that “the Committee had (without consulting him) 
suggested the partition of the province on the basis of Community and two-Nation 
theory.” He thought he had been humiliated and badly let down by his followers, 
(Durgadas, From Curzon to Nehru, P. 239). He himself had offered “self-deter- 
mination to the Muslim-dominated areas on the basis of adult franchise in 1944, 
but continued to stress that he was against Piki'stln I He also supported at the 
A. I C C. meetirg (1) June. 1947) the Mountbatten plan of Partition in no uncer- 
tain terms. It is not without significance that he bad said "Consistency is the 
hobgoblin of fools!” Really ( 
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his stand and asked the Hindu and Sikh minorities to stay put within 
Pakistan, inspite of the cruelties, murders and humiliations heaped 
upon them day after day. But inspite of Gandhi, the Congress under 
Nehru and Patel stood by the Sikhs, however, when the question of 
partitioning the Panjab came to the fore on the creation of Pakistan, 
to which the Congress had to agree in the face of a virtual civil war 
that was unleashed by the Muslim League first in Calcutta on Aug 16, 
1946 and later in Noakhali (East Bengal) and worst of all in West 
Panjab from March 1947 onwards. 

To suggest that if Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, would 
not have unsheathed his sword at Lahore on March 2 1947, aftei 
Pakistan had become a near reality and torn the Muslim League flag, 
neither the Muslims would have been provoked to violence against 
the Hindus and Sikhs, nor the door to settlement with the League 
barred. But, as Tara Singh himself says in his Autobiography*“There 
was no League flag around for me to tear up. And I never drew the 
sword. I only shouted alongwith other Akali legislators Pakistan 
Afurdabad, (Death to Pakistan), when I saw a large crowd of Muslim 
Leaguers advancing towards our indoor meeting place and scream* 
ing :— “Pakistan Zindabad ,” (Long live Pakistan). Mian Iftikhar- 
ud*din (once President of the Panjab Congress who had then joined 
the League) intervened and persuaded the League crowd to disperse, 
and so no showdown took place.” 

Master Tara Singh met Mr. Jinnah personally at Lahore and 
later in Delhi before and during the Cabinet Mission's arrival, but 
always drew a blank. 

It is true that, a few years earlier, Mr. Jinnah realising that 
the dream of Pakistan could not mature without his satisfying the 
Sikhs was said to be content with a Pakistan constituted of areas 
where Muslims were 65% or more in population. In 1942, according 
to Master TarS Singh, a message was sent by Mr. Jinnah through 
Raja Maheshwar Dyal to the Birla House, New Delhi, where impor* 
tant Hindu and Sikh leaders had gathered (including Master Tara 
Singh and Dr. Sir Gokal Chand Narang of the Panjab). Thiswise 
Lahore, Gujranwala, Sheikhupuri, Lyallpur, and Montgomery 
would possibly have formed part of the new East Punjab state. 
Jinnah had warned, however, that should this offer of his be leaked 
out prematurely before its acceptance by Hindus and Sikhs, he would 
denounce it. But this is what happened. Dr. Narang wanted to 
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consult Goswami Ganesh Dutt, President of the Hindu Mahasabha 
in the Panjab, but on hearing of the proposal, he rejected it 
outright, though the Sikhs persisted and giving it the name of “Azad 
Panjab” (Free Panjab) started propagating it, with the blessings of 
Sri C. Rajgopalachari, the venerable Congress leader of the South. 
But, the Panjab Hindus felt this would be like conceding Pakistan 
willingly, and opposed it vehemently through their press and platform. 
And the scheme remained still-born. 

The present writer met Mr. Jinnah twice in May and in July 
1946 at New Delhi. He also gave him in mid-May a two-page (un- 
signed) letter from Giani Kartar Singh, in the presence of his Secy., 
Mr. Khurshid Ahmad (later President of the so-called Azad Kashmir), 
detailing Sikh demands in the event of Pakistan being conceded. The 
demands inter-alia were:- (1) There will be constituted a province 
from Chenab to Sonepat in which the Hindus & Sikhs from other 
areas would also be allowed to congregate. It will have the right of 
secession. (2) Pakistan will have a democratic constitution with 
freedom of religion, culture, expresion & conscience to all its consti- 
tuents. (3) Sikhs and Hindus each will get 25%, Muslims will have 
only 40%, and other minorities 10% of seats in the Pakistan legislature 
& Cabinet. (4) The Pak army will not have less than 30% of Sikhs 
& 30% of Hindus & others. The office of Commander-in-Chief will 
rotate between Sikhs and Muslims. (5) If the President of Pakistan 
is a Muslim, the Prime Minister will be Hindu or Sikh, and vice- 
versa. (6) No law will be passed in respect of any community with- 
out the approval 'of 3/4th of the legislators of the community concer- 
ned. But Mr. Jinnah didnot give the document even a moment's 
thought, (f) Ian Stephens, then editor of the "Statesman” of Calcutta 


t Thedocumeot should be lying in the P&kistin archives, or in Mr. Jinnah’s 
persona] library in PSkistln. 

When in July. 1946, Giani Kartlr Singh met him along with the present writer, 
Jinnah told him the better way would be first to break the Kbizar Ministry and 
for the Akllis to join the Muslim League Govt, in Panjlh. He was not prepared 
to commit himself on anything else, before this happened. It was, however, a 
clever move on his part to commit the Sikhs to the Muslim League and Plkistln 
without the League committing anything to the Sikhs in advance. Such a move 
would have jeopardised the future of the Sikhs completely, closing all other 
options to them which they later exercised to their advantage, and got the Panjgb 
partitioned to save as many of them from commuoal domination as possible, with 
the help of the Congress. 
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& New Delhi, who knew the minds of the all those who mattered on 
the political scene, confirms this. “The Akalis’ move, however, 
according to this writer’s information was unavailing. They failed 
to get what they considered a clear response. Need Mr. Jinnah had 
been so unbending?” ( Pakistan , P.140). 

Sikh leaders of all shades of opinion (Akali, Congress, Sikh 
princes. Moderates, Communists etc.) were consulted before presenting 
the Sikh case to the Cabinet Mission. It took about a whole month 
of deliberations for the present writer to draft and re-draft the repre- 
sentation and to argue it out in the leaders’ meetings. Ultimately, 
it was unanimously resolved that the Sikhs should press for a federal 
India, with 40% of seats each to the two major Communities at the 
centre, (as had earlier been agreed to at Simla), the balance being 
divided among the other minorities, including the Scheduled Castes, 
Sikhs, Christians and Parsis. A similar arrangement should be made 
in the Panjab for the Sikhs and Hindus, with Muslim statutory majo- 
rity being reduced to 40% or so. If, however, India was to be divi- 
ded, the Sikhs would demand an independent sovereign Sikh state 
with its own Constituent Assembly. A resolution to this effect was also 
passed by the SGPC, supported , among others, by S. Swaran Singh 
(later Congress Minister). 

About two hours before the Sikh leader, Master Tara Singh, was 
scheduled to meet the Cabinet Mission (on April 4), Billy Short, 
an aid of the Cabinet Mission) called on Master Tara Singh. It was 
later known he had come to ask the Sikh leader to leave their case to 
the good sense of the British Govt, by saying that they didnot want to 
stand in the way of an over-all Hindu-Muslim settlement! Sardar Baldev 
Singh also joined these talks which lasted only about half an hour. The 
Sikh leaders, however, did not take the bait, though they were not a 
little disheartened that without even giving them a haring, the Cabinet 
Mission had taken their case to be of little consequence and wanted 
them to withdraw totally from the political scene leaving their future 
to be determined by others as their “good sense” might dictate 1 

As Mister Tfirfi Singh wrote later in his Autobiography : — “Our 
case, we knew, was weak on three counts : (a) We had made the plea 
for an Independent Sikh state contingent on Pakistan coming into 
being. Many thought we were not serious and put forward this plea 
only as a counter-argument against Pakistan, (b) Those Hindus who 
supported us in the demand were not at all themselves willing to con- 
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cede this demand. They used it only as an argument against Mr. 
Jinnah. (c) The Sikhs were divided in the Panjab legislature into 
Akali (23) and Congress (10). (b) Above all, there were not more 
than two tehfils (Tarn Taran and Moga) with Sikh majority, and 
these two were also not contiguous ! If the position were as it is 
today with a Sikh majority in the Panjabi-speaking state, there was 
nothing to stop us from pressing our demand home. We were very 
strong then politically. But, we didnot know then (a strange admi- 
ssion on the part of a political leader) that Israel had come into being 
with a minority population which was converted into a majority 
through immigration, both legal and illegal.” 

Inspite of it, the Sikh case was presented to the Cabinet Mission, 
as supported by the whole Panth. Dr. G. Adhikari, the Communist 
leader, had also through a pamphlet pleaded for a “Sikh Homeland,*' 
though his party soon withdrew it, for unstated reasons. 

Only one Sikh representative, T4ra Singh, had been invited, but 
three went to argue the case. The other two, Giani Kartar Singh and 
S. Harnam Singh Advocate, who had escorted the Sikh leader to the 
Mission’s mceting-roomin the Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi in his 
car, jumped down the vehicle as soon as they saw Billy Short, whom 
they all knew, coming out to receive them. “Could we also, could 
we,” both mumbled jointly. And the wily Billy, who knew the Akali 
penchant for disorganisation, invited all the three in. 

According to V. P. Menon, a close confidant of the Viceroy and 
his Constitutional Advisor, the three Sikh leaders struck each a 
different tune. Possibly, they wanted to impress or sought to project 
themselves on (he world stage at (bis historic time. But whatever 
the difference in wordings (and Giani knew only a smattering of 
English), they empasised their bewilderment at population being the 
sole criterion for a future constitutional settlement. The past 
history of the Sikhs, their role and strength in the army, their contri, 
bution (40% of land revenue and water rates to PanjSb'a economy) 
all were brushed aside even by the British who had always pampered 
them for a century for these very reasons. Even their anxiety for the 
Sikh historic shrines to be left in Pakistan was taken no notice of 
except casually. Says Menon:-“Ths case of the Sikh community was 
presented by Tara Singh, Giani Kartar Singh and Harnam Singh 
as well as by Baldev Singh. The first three were interviewed toge- 
ther, though each bad his own individaual view to put forward. The 
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Mission warned particularly to know whether, if given the choice, 
the Sikh communtiy would prefer the transfer of power to a single 
body, or to more than one body; if to more than one body then 
which one would they wish to join and if such a thing were 
practical and could be arranged, would the Sikh wish to have a 
separate autonomous state of their own ?” 

"Master Tara Singh said that he stood for a united India and for 
some sort of coalition Govt, of all communities. The Hindus and 
Muslims were not united and should remain antagonistic for some 
time; in that situation, the Sikhs in a united India would have some 
kind of a bargaining power. If India were divided, the Sikhs would 
come under the majority of one community or the other. In that 
case, they would prefer a separate independent Sikh State with 
the right to federate either with Hindustan or Pakistan. 

"Giani Kartar Singh said that the Sikhs would feel unsafe in 
either a united India or in Pakistan. They should have a province of 
their own, where they would be in a dominant, or almost dominant, 
position. In reply to Sir Stafford Cripps, Giani suggested Jullundur 
and Lahore Divisions together with Hissar, Kama), Ambala and 
Simla districts and Montgomery and Lyallpur districts to form such 
a province 1 

"Harnam Singh was opposed to the partition of India. It would 
be a prey to foreign invasions and there could be no safeguard except 
in an independent Sikh state. He advocated an increased represent- 
ation of Sikhs in the proposed Constitution- making body and pleaded 
for a separate one for Sikhs, if there were to be more than one 
Constitution-making body." 

This shows that it is not that the Sikh leaders by any chance 
didnot put forth their case clearly and faithfully. Only, they being 
nowhere io a majority, could not plead forcefully for a state of their 
own. 

Baldev Singh (who met the Cabinet Mission later separately) said, 
"unless given special protection it would be impossible for Sikhs to 
exist." "Asked by Cripps specifically as to how Khalist&n could be 
formed, he replied lhat it would be the Panjab, excluding Multan 
and Rawalpindi divisions, with an approximate boundary along 

Chenab river But the Sikhs favoured a united India. He wanted 

safeguards for minorities. If the Muslims should agree to 45% in 
the Panj&b, instead of 57%, and the balance divided among Hindus 
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and Sikhs, Sikh interests would be protected.” * 

It is with in the knowledge of the present writer that Cripps 
thereafter became more specific and asked Baldev Singh if the 
areas in the Panjab in which no community predominated (including 
the Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Faridkot, Jind and Kapurthala) 
were constituted into a separate state and this be designated as a "Sikh 
Homeland” with special privileges for the Sikhs and with a right to 
join either India or Pakistan, how would he react to it, Baldev replied 
"it is too small for our growth and aspirations. It leaves the canal 
areas out, also our major shrines. My people will not touch it.” It 
is a pity that such an offer (the best in the circumstances which the 
Sikhs later took 20 years to fight for) was rejected out of hand, with- 
out even discussing its possibilities or making it a basis for further 
elaborations and discussions. It is a further pity that when the same 
day, Baldev informed some of his trusted colleagues of this offer, no 
one took it up, nor took him to task for rejecting it without proper 
deliberation. Possibly, no one was willing to take the resposibility 
of excluding any area in which the Sikhs had their stake. But, this 
was not the way of statesmanship nor leadership of any kind.t 


• The invitation to Sardir Baldev Singh, then a Minister in the Panjsb Cabinet, to 
meet the Cabinet Mission came as a complete surprise to the Sikh leadership. Early 
in March 1946 at a small conclave of the Sikh leaders at LShorefwhicn was attended 
by the present writer). Master T5iS Singh asked him pointedlv as to whom is he 
going to represent? Baldev replied shyly:— "The other minorities, not the Sikhs." 
No one, however, took his reply seriously He had secured this invitation though 
the Panjab Governor and Malik Khizar HaySt KhSn who, along with Lord Wavell, 
then Viceroy of India, did not trust Tiri Singh, though they had no choice but 
to invite him also. On the other hanJ, the Sikh leaders telegraphically informed 
Sir Jogendra Singh, a very sophisticated man of learning from a rich land-owning 
background, and then a respectable member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, not 
to see any of the Govt, dignitaries or the Cabinet Mission, even informally, and 
he was kept scruplously out of all negotiations, though PatialA was occasionally 
consulted informally but kept out of inner councils, he being credited with 
an ambition to take over the leadership of the community, which he later indeed 
tried to do through bis Panthle DarbUr but failed. 

t This and related matters about the period (46-47) are discussed threadbare in 
about 20 articles the author contributed to the "Civil & Military Gazette", Lahore, 
titled •' A Sikh View Point". Replies to them were published by a Muslim 
spokesman in the same prestigioas English-language daily. 
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When Mr. Jinnah saw there was no way out for him or his party 
(inspite of all the killings his League had committed to terrify the 
Hindus and Sikhs), he accepted the “maimed and vivisected Panjab 
and Bengal” which he had resisted for so long with all his might. 
Only a month before (April 30, 1947) Jinnah accepted the partition of 
the Panjab, he had warned: “The proposal for partition of Bengal 
and Panjab was a sinister move actuated by spite and bitterness... If 
Panjab and Bengil were partitioned, all the other provinces would 
have to be cut up in a similar way.” (Transfer of Power, V. P. Menon 
360-61). On March 9, Pt. Nehru had written to the Viceroy enclosing 
copies of the Congress resolution passed in this behalf. The Viceroy 
forwarded this resolution with a letter to the Secretory of State and the 
June 3 statement of the Viceroy was the result. But, the Sikh leaders 
in their anxiety to displease no section of opinion among themselves, 
left the decision of their political future for others to take. It is a 
God’s blessing, however, that the Sikh demand for partitioning the 
Panjab after Pakistan was declared, was accepted by the British in 
their own declaration of June 3,1947 (a sure hint for which they had 
given in their earlier statement of May 16,1946 as well), and the Con- 
gress supported and infact initiated it with all their heart as the only 
way out to tear apart from Pakistan as much of the territory and 
resources for the Hindus and Sikhs as possible. If either of these two 
parties, British or Congress, would have resisted the Sikh demand, the 
story of the Sikhs would have been written differently. After all, 
there were serious suggestions made earlier and also at the Round 
Table Conference by the British officials, notably Sir Geoffrey Corbet, 
Secy of the Indian delegation, that the Ambala Division be detached 
from the Panjab to give the Muslims in the rest of the province a 
voting power of 68%. This would have sealed the fate of the Sikhs 
as a poitical force for ever. Sind had been detached from Bombay on 
the same basis, giving the Muslims another majority state. Whenever 
the Congress also talked of reorganising the provinces on a linguistic 
basis, in respect of the Panjab, they only meant, according to Pattabhi 
Sitaramiyya, the official historian of the Congress and later its 
President, the detachment of the AmbSlS division from it and nothing 
more. At no time before this, had any party wanting a settlement 
with the Muslims (the British, the Congress, the Panjab Hindus or 
any other), ever countenanced the detachment of the predominantly 
Sikh areas from the Panjab to be formed into a new state to give the 
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Sikhs also a chance for self-experssioo, though the other two 
communities together even in that area would have outstripped the 
Sikhs by atleast 15%, but no single community would have 
dictated to the other.* A scheme to detach Multan and Rawalpindi 
divisions from the Panjab (but excluding Montgomery and Lyallpur) 
proposed by the Sikh delegation to the Round Table Conference, 
(which later formed the basis of Azid Panjib in 1944) was not taken 
seriously at all by any party— Congress, Muslim League or the British. 

At his Press Conference held in the Central Hall of Parliament, 
on June 4,1947, Lord Mountbatten, the Viceroy, on being questioned 
persistently by the present writer confessed that it was on the 
recommendation of the Congress that he had agreed at all to the Sikh 
demand for the partition of the Panjab (and consequently also of 
Bengal). And though the price that the Sikhs had to pay in terms 
of both bloodletting and property was colossal, it gave them also 
a chance for the first time in their whole history of 500 years to con- 
gregate together in a contiguous area, a possibility that bad eluded 
them for centuries, t 


•The decision to settle the refugees from Ljallpur, Montgomery, Lahore, Sheikhu- 
pura etc. in the East Panjlb from where their forefathers had migrated (and thus 
incidentally to make the Central Panjab a Sikh-majority area) was taken by the 
Panjab Cabinet on Sept 16,1947, under the premiership of Dr. Gopi Chand 
Bbargava. Governor C.L. Trivedi who presided over this meeting of officials and 
Ministers (which included Tarlok Singh I.C.S. and Swaran Singh, then Home 
Minister) said as much, though the others pointed out that there was co other 
option open to them. Mr. Tarlok Singh became Commissioner of rural and Mr. 
M. S. RandhawJ, ICS, of urban rehabilitation and boih these patriotic and able 
officers did a yeoman’s job to create the foundations of a Sikh-dominated Panjlbi- 
•peaking state, though this may have been only the effect of what they did and 
not their deliberate intention. 

t The present writer, then editor of the English-language weekly of Delhi, the 
Liberator, was the only Sikh invited to this Press Conference, and he took full 
advantage of it through persistent questioning to elicit some extremely useful 
information from Lord Mountbatten who, in his broadcast statement on June 3, 
1947, had spelt out the Muslim- majority districts expected to be included in 
PAkistSn as being Lahore, GujrSnwSla, Sialkot, Sheikhupurg, and Gurdlspur, 
besides the Rawalpindi and Multftn divisions, which included the canal-colonies 
of the Sikhs in Lyallpur and Montgomery. 

Question :— Your Lordship stated in your broadcast that the ultimate boundaries 
will be settled by a Boundary Commission and will almost certainly not be 
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identical with those which have been provisionally adopted. Didn’t your Lordship 
have in mind certain factors other than the question of majority population of a 
certain community? 

Answir. —I put that in for the simple reason that in the district of GurdSspur in the 
the Pan j5b where the population is 50.4% Muslim and 49.6% non-Muslim with a 
difference of 0.8%, you will atonce see that it is unlikely that the Boundary 
Commission will throw the whole of the district in the Muslim-majority areas 
(i.e, Pakistan). (This commitment at this stage not only saved most of the 
Gurdaspur district for Iadia, but gave it the only road-link to Kashmir). 

Question: You said (in your broadcast) that in the matter of the division of the 
Panjab. “other factors” will also be taken into consideration. What are those 
“other factors?” 

Answer : — What 1 said was we could not expect the present (Labour) Govt, in 
England to partition any province on the basis of private property. It was for 
the Indians themselves to decide. 

(Many more questions were fired at him about the sacred Sikh shrines, the 
possibility of creatiog a Sikh enclave around NankSni Sahib so as to include 
Lyallpur and Montgomery (which had a Sikh majority, though it was not conti- 
guous to other Sikh areas, on the analogy of the proposed East Pakistan etc., but 
to all of them H.E.’s replies were 0 

“Every time you ask me whether I'm going to decide a question for you, I say 
“no”. If you put the same question in a second and third way. I’ll still say my 
answer is “no." I am quite sincere when I say that you have got to make up 
your own mind.” 

Question : What the Sikhs asked for was the division of the Punjab, not their 
own division into two. What provision have you made to preserve their integrity? 

Answer : The people who asked for the partition (of the Panjab) were the Sikhs. 
The Congress took up their request. I have done what the Sikhs requested me to 
do through the Congress. 

Question: If the Sikhs are uprooted from where they have 70% property, worth 
700 crores, will they not become paupers? There could be an organised exchange 
of population etc. 

Answer:— Look, if that was what you wanted, why did you not put your resolution 
in that form ? Why did you not make a request that you wanted to be divided 
into Muslim and non-Muslim properly areas? You've got what you've asked 
for. (When I pleaded more and solicited his own sympathy and support, H.E. said) 
“Believe me. I want to help you.” At the end of the Conference, he repeated again 
“I am really sincere in mydesire to help the Sikhs.” According to “Partition of 
Punjab” (Pp. 79.82), Lord Mountbatten kept his word. The Award of the Boundary 
Commission was delayed for upto two days even after independence. In order to get 
clearance from London for his recommendations of certain areas and canal bead- 
work* in the Ferozepur district transferred to Bast Panjtb. Justice Mohd. Munis 
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The Muslim League had accepted the Cabinent Mission’s plan, 
of May 16 , 19 , 1946 , but later reversed their stand, mainly because 
the Congress refused to coerce the Hindu and Sikh minorities to 
join the Muslim-dominated groups, and Nehru had declared that the 
Constituent Assembly could frame any kind of Constitution as it 
was sovereign. Jinnah said he would boycott the Constituent Ass- 
embly and not join the interim Govt, either. Mr. Nehru thereupon 
was invited to form a wholly Congress Govt, at the Centre. 
The League protested vehemently against it and called upon the 
Muslims to observe a“Direct Action Day” on Aug. 16, on which 
day the city of Calcutta witnessed a virtual holocaust. The 
Muslim League volunteers under the inspiration and guidance of the 
Bengal Chief Minister, Shahid Suhrawardy, unleashed a reign 
of wholesale killings and terror upon the innccent Hindus. Mr. 
Jinnah, who had threatened on July 27 at the Bombay meeting of 
the League Council that “today we have forged a pistol and aie in 
a position to use it’,' had proved due to his word. Earlier at a 
convention of the Muslim Legislators held at Delhi in April (even 
before the Cabinet Mission had enunciated its proposals), Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon, Muslim League leader of the Panjab, had thund- 
ered:- 1 ^ we find we have to fight Great Britain tor placing us under 
one Certral Hindu Raj, then the havoc which Muslims will play 


F. N. Contd. 

who was arguing the Muslim case before the Boundary Commission was categorical 
that Mr. RadclifTe had told him that Ferozcpur, ZirS and Ffizilka were going to 
PikistSn. Fcrozcpur tchsil had 55% Muslim population & Zira 65.2%, though 
FizilkS had only 43% Muslim population. Under these arrangements, the Feroz- 
pur canal Headworks would also have gone to Pakistan & no choice left for Biklner 
state, depending upon water from this Canal system, but to accede to Pakistan. A 
map, supplied two days in advance to Governor Jenkins of Panjab by Abel, Seey. 
to Viceroy, also included Ferozepur &. ZirS in Pakistan but in the final award, 
these were included in India. Pakistan believed Lord Mountbalten was 
reponsible for it. He helped also as head of the Partition Council in the 
rescue and rehabilitation of Hindu and Sikh refugees and bis noble 
wife, Edwina Mountbatten, did a yeoman’s job in rescuring women abducted in 
Pfkistln. Within three months, peace was restored in the whole sub-ccntinent. 
It is a great tribute to his administrative skill, sense of dedication to duty and 
high moral values. India still cherishes bis friendship. In Britain also he. has 
helped many Indian causes. (For details, see Time only to Look forward , Nicholas 
Kay, London, 1949, Chapter I) 
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will put to shame what Cbeugiz Khan and Halaku did in the past.” 
(Incidentally, this meeting was also attended by Giani Kartar Singh 
as a distinguished guest). And what happened in Calcutta for the 
five nightmarish days (Aug 16 to 20) with at least 5000 killed and 
15000 injured, with extensive properties burnt and looted, created a 
reign of terror throughout the country. Reprisals against the 
Muslims followed in the Hindu-dominated state of Bihar to be 
avenged soon after by the Muslims (Oct. 1946) in the Noakhali 
distt. of East Bengal on a scale unprecendented in our history, 
not only in killings and forcible conversions and marriages, but 
the abductions and rape of the womenfolk of the Hindus, who 
constituted only 20% of the population of this district.* 

Mr. Jinnah had stated clearly in Bombay on Sept 11 that 
“the Hindu India must choose between Pakistan and civil war.” 
Answering a question, he had even called for an exchange of min- 
ority populations, though he never seriously discussed with the 
Sikhs or others when they tried to probe him further on the issue 
through the press. Gandhiji resisted this move and went straight 
to Noakhali to restore peace. However, no League leader or newspa- 
per ever condemned these horrors. But, the worst was yet to come, 
and this was to be in the Panjab. 

It began in December 1946, in the Hazara district of the N. W. 
F. P., and spread to the rural areas of Rawalpindi and Jehlum 


♦ A deputation of East Bengal Hindus waited on Giani KartSr Singh in Delhi 
after the NoSkhali riots and implored him to depute some intelligent Sikh missiona- 
ries to visit East Bengal. “Millions at this stage of crisis are ready to flock to your 
faith," they said. When the deputation left, this writer expressed his great 
excitement and joy over the unprecendented possibilities of this mission. The 
Giani was totally unmoved, and said in his usual hoarse, elongated and 
unconcerned voice:— "This will only add to our problems. Even if we become 20 
million, there is going to be only ohe Central Minister and that we already have 
in Sardir Baldev Singh!" 

Another amusing thing he did was to send a two-man Sikh delegation to Eng- 
land (consisting ol^Professor^Gangg Singh, who used to harangue village audiences 
in Pan jab A didnot know even basic English or had any sense of politics A Mr. 
M. S. Dhupia. (Secy, of a New Delhi club) to mobilise British support for the Sikh 
Cause in the United Kingdom t after the formation of PSkistln had been 
announced or June 3, 1947. Gangs Singh soon after abjured his faith and Mr. 
Dhupia was left alone to use his organising talents to collect A lead a small pro- 
cession of Sikh fortune tellers-through the streets of London in protest! 
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in the month of March 1947, immediately after the resignation of 
the Coalition Ministry, under Sir Khizar Hayat Khan on March 
2, under strong Muslim League pressure and the colossal private 
armies it had raised in thO shape of KhaksSrs and the Muslim 
Guards which were banned for a time (on Jan. 24, 1947). But so 
much was the furore raised against this order, through demon- 
strations and open defiance of the law, that the order had to be 
rescinded, and the Govt itself resigned on March 2, leaving the 
field free for the Muslim League to play havoc with the life and 
property of the Hindus and Sikhs in the PanjSb. The League 
celebrated this day as a "Victory Day.” The next day, the Governor 
invited the Muslim League party to form a Govt. But, as they 
didnot command the majority, they expressed their inability to 
do so, and the British Governor, Sir Evan Jenkins, took over the 
administration in his own bands. Heartily stung on their failure 
to form the Govt., the League volunteers went on a rampage and 
resorted to stabbing and killing of Hindus and Sikhs. On March 6, 
both Amritsar and Multan were in the grip of panic. Much pro- 
perty was set upon fire. And what happened in the rural areas 
of the Rawalpindi division in this month and after, makes descrip- 
tion of all the horrors perpetrated impossible to narrate. The 
unashamed brutality, the cold murders of people gathered in the 
Sikh temples or in the community homes, the parading of naked 
women in public streets, the mass rape of young girls, the abductions, 
the total destruction and looting of property, the forcible conversions, 
the mass suicides of non- Muslim women to escape dishonour, the 
dashing of children to the grouhd, make one’s blood curdle at the 
level of inhumanity to which the Muslim League s>mpathisers had 
succumbed. Multan,* Campellpore, Jhelum, and Sargodha, were 
attacked next, where the Muslim population was overwhelmingly 
large, ranging from eighty to ninety percent. 

Master T3ra Singh’s home in village HaryS] (in the district of 
Rawalpindi) was raised to the ground and the site slapped with shoes 
and ploughed over. 

The police, mainly Muslim, watched helplessly on the sidelines, 
or actively supported the Muslim mobs. The British officers in 
the districts thought it was none of their business any longer 
(0 intervene. Let the Hindus and the Muslims sort it out among 
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themselves as best as they couldl Inspite of Mr. Jinnah’s speech; 
on the birth of Pakistan assuring minorities full democratic rights, 
had not Governor Mudie of West Panjab written to him as the 
Governor-General of Pakistan : “I donot care how the Sikhs cross 
the border. The great thing is to get rid of them as soon as 
possible.” 

After the announcement on June 3,1947 of the Mountbatten 
Plan for the division of the country into India and Pakistan on the 
basis mainly of religious persuation (though “other factors” also 
had to be considered) and the appointment of the Boundary 
Commission under Sir Cyril Radcliffe* to demarcate areas into 
Muslim and non-Muslim, the fire spread to other Muslim-domina- 
ted areas of the West Panjab as well. Though this was the only 
alternative before the Sikhs — the division of the Panjab — it was 
cruel to leave the historic Sikh shrines (besides 700 crores worth of 
property) and half of the Sikhs in Pakistan. Master Tara Singh 
immediately ( June 12 ) rejected it as also the Akali Dal and the 
Panthic Board, but on June 4, i. e. a week earlier, S. Baldev 
Singh had declared over the A. I. Radio : “It doesnot 
please everybody, not the Sikhs anyway, but it certainly is 
something worthwhile. It is not a compromise but a settlement. 
Let’s take it at that”. The Sikh leadership, through divided counsel, 
had thus compromised their stand. And, from mid-June, serious 
trouble also started in Lahore, to be followed in Gujranwala, 
Wazirabad, Sheikhupura, Sialkot, Lyallpur and in fact where not ? 
In Sheikhupura alone, over 22000 people were killed, and this ten 
days after Pakistan had come into being. Arson and stabbing, 
abductions of the young girls, and looting of movables were 
resorted to on an extensive scale to put terror into the hearts of 
the non-Muslims, to abandon their ancetoral homes and flee to 
India. Since March 1947, a huge Hindu-Sikh exodus from the 
North-West had already started to take shelter in Patiala, Ludhiana 


♦ Justice Teja Singh and Justice Mehar Chaod Mahijan were members of this 
Commission. They argued the case of non- Muslims ably but were over-ruled. 
However, the decision of the Cammission was delayed upto two days after 
independence (Aug 15) and this gave hope to many not to leave their homes before 
this. This created an awful situation after the Pakist&n Govt took over, tbough 
the interval also is believed to have been responsible for some last-minute changes 
in the Award (as stated earlier) to the advantage of the Sikhs. 
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and other Sikh centres in the East Panjab. And by the date 
announced for independence of the two dominions (Aug. 15, 1947), 
it had become a huge, unannounced, primodial flood. Hundreds of 
thousands of people, men, women and children, trekking on foot, 
with a few belongings stacked in their bullock-carts, hungry and 
half-naked, leaving their dying or dead behind, were marching 
towards an India they had never seen or known before. Even the 
trucks and trains carrying refugees were brutally attacked 
on the way by the ruffians. One train steamed into the Amritsar 
station from Pakistan, all blood and stinking bones and torn limbs, 
but not a sign of life. 

This total contempt for non-Muslim life could not fail to 
inflame the people of the East Panjab and the Sikh States, and 
retaliation started in full fury everywhere from early August. No 
pains were spared to pay the Muslim Leaguers in their own 
coin : blood for blood, loot for loot, though abductions, conver- 
sions and rape were rare occurences. And thus within about 
three months of the birth of Pakistan, with about half a million 
killed on both sides, five million Muslims, mostly from East Panjabi 
and as manv Hindus and Sikhs from West Pakistan, trekked to 
their new homelands which consisted mostly of refugee camps, 
distant relations, railway platforms, tunnels, holes, bridges, 
culverts and open streets. The Sikhs of the Panjab had paid full 
price and more for the freedom of the country and their own ruin. But 
thanks to their resilience, determination and faith in their great destiny, 
they again rose from the ashes to become once again the pride and 
envy of the whole nation. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE ERA OF HOPE 

(1948-78) 


No one who visits the Panjab today will fail to notice the 

remarkable transformation that has taken place in this border 
state whose economy and social life lay shattered without any 

visible sign of resurrection, only 40 years ago It is a tribute to 
the inherent vitality of the Panjabis as a people, Sikhs especially. 
They rehabilitated themselves, without much material help from 
the Govt., even better than before. Those who were once million- 
aires worked as day-labourers, pulled rickshaws, hawked wares, 
ploughed barren lands, put up small workshops on the roadside, but 
not one begged for alms. In five years, all refugee camps were 
abolished, as no one was willing to live in them any longer. The biggest 
dam of Asia, the BhakrS Nangal, was constructed in record time. 
The newest capital of the world, designed by the most modern 
architect of the times, Le Carbousier, and called Chandigarh (lit. 
the fortress of the Hindu goddess of war, Chandi) was built in 
the foothills of the ShivSlik range. In small-scale industry, Paojab 
led the whole country. And in agriculture, virtually a green revo- 
lution’ took place. The deficit areas of the East Panjftb became 
the granary of the whole country. Sixty per cent of the Central 
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Govt wheat pool and 50% of the rice stocks are contributed today 
solely by the Panjab. India’s chronic dependence for import of 
food and consequent loss of colossal amounts of foreign ex- 
change besides loss of prestige (that an overwhelmingly agricultural 
country cannot even feed itself), is now a thing of the past. We’ve 
now started exporting and even hoarding food. The highest yield 
in wheat per acre in the whole world is in the district of Ludhiana. 
A white revolution (a buffalow or two in milk in every home) 
is round the corner. Chandigarh is the largest banking centre of 
all India. The age expectancy has risen to 65 (against the all-India 
average of 47). It was only 32 in 1947. And with the mechanisation of 
agriculture and liberal application of fertilisers, the new seeds yield 
four times bigger crops. The Panjab’s per-capita income today 
is the highest in the country (over 400 American dollars). Of the 
country’s nearly 40 per cent living below the poverty-line, the fewest 
live in the Panjab. India produces the third largest number 
of trained technicians, physicians, scientists and engineers after 
the U. S. A. and U. S. S. R. That Panjab claims a fair share of 
these can be seen from the fact that over two million Panjabis, 
mostly trained at home, are now either settled or work abroad, 
and through their remittances, not only add to the all-round 
prosperity of their state, but also bolster the foreign exchange 
reserves (now estimated at six billion U. S. Dollars) to reinforce her 
economic credibility. The Panjab could become the California of India 
(and even better) if their requests for generating more power and 
water were not thwarted by every succeeding Govt, at the Centre, 
time and again- Or, if they were not denied a fair proportion of the 
Central resources merely on the plea that they were doing better 

than others: or more heavy industry were allocated to this region.* 
These are the legitimate demands whose denial leads to friction, ill- 
will and much bad blood and generates extremist demands for 

* India today ranks 9ih among the industrialised countries of the world. While 
it didnot produce even needtes in 1947, today India builds ships, aeroplanes, 
heavy electricals, railway engines, machine tools, tanks, electronic equipment, 
watches, motor cars, trucks and buses, fertilisers and whole steel, cement and 
textile plants etc. But the concentration of industries is mostly in- the OMtfrn, 
western or southern regions of India. Panjab’s share is still only 2%. ' 
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separation, or decentralisation of Oovt. of India’s powers so as to 
limit their activities only to Defence, Foreign Affairs and Cominu* 
nication etc. It is a danger signal which the Govt, of India (whatever 
its texture or composition^ must heed in good time. 

“Every land of plenty”, sa>s a survey of independent India 
Today (March 16, 1979) “exercises its anachronisms. While the 
Panjabis have the highest per capita consumption of milk in the 
country, they also consume the most liqour. In 1956-57, the state 
consumed four crore (forty million) litres of alcohol, today, in- 
spite of Haryana being carved out as a separate state, Panjab’s 
consumption of liqour (70 per cent of which is country-made 
spirit) has shot upto 29 crore (290 million) litres, highest not only 
in India but also in South East Asia and greater than most Scan- 
danavian countries. (Here is a field rich for social work, as the 
Panjabis would not submit easily to the dictates of the state laws 
in this behalf). 

“And yet the irony is heightened by the corresponding figures 
in crime which are the lowest in the country,” adds the com- 
mentator. “How the Panjabis starting from a scratch have built 
up a powerful new society is not the story of a few stray farmers, 
businessmen or administrators. It is a collective account of enter- 
prise and gusty endeavour, of sheer skill and resilience furthered 
by a deep adherence to the basic tenets of Sikhism. What other 
reason could there be ? That Panjab which has the same soil and 
water conditions as Uttar Pardesh or Bihar should far outstrip 
these states and have to feed them ?”* And Panjab is not the 


* Of the many Chief Ministers of the PanjSb after independence, the name of 
its main architect, PartSp Sir.fh of village Kairon (once member of the 
Congress Working Committee and well-known freedom fighter) has passed into a 
legend. Giani Zail Singh (of Faridkot) the only non-Jat Sikh leader of the States’ 
Peoples’movement not only built on his base, but also extended it. He particularly 
gave his attention to the revival of PanjSb's cultural and religious heritage. Hans 
Rfij Sharma, as his Finance Minister, husbanded cleverly the resources of the state. 
Justice Gurnam Singh-got little time, but elicited much respect as a level-headed 
statesman who softened communal frictions in the state, against his earlier extremist 
$tatements,and activities. Sardar Parkish Singh of village Bldal (Farid Kot), 
AkSli premier (1977-79) concentrated on rural integrated programmes and exten- 
sion ofinputs and infrastructures for better agriculture and industry. 
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land of the Kulaks by any chance but only small and medium 
self-cultivating farmers, sixty per cent of whom own less then five 
acres. Thanks again to Sikhism, an egilatarian society is taking 
shape, secular to the core, welcoming innovation, self-help and 
adventure, not addicted by and large to caste or karma, astrology 
and auspicious days, and of what to eat and wear, and loving life 
in all its fury and fantasy. * It is thus not surprising that the 
Panjabi Sikh man or woman is perhaps the handsomest and the 
most healthy and vigorous of our people. 


Out of nearly 30 years, the Congress party ruled the Panjab for over 25 (upto 
March 1977). The progress registered in these years has b:en phenomenal. A few 
figures : 

(1) As against 3.1 million tonnes of food production, 28 years ago, today ('87 ’88) the state 
produces 6 times more of foodgrains. The productivity in wheat is 1881 kgs per hectare as against 
the all-India average of 821 kgs; in nee 2897 kgs against 1 108 and 374 kgs of cotton as against 
142 kgs of all India average. Rice production has risen 300 per cent during the last ten years, and 
sugarcane by 50 per cent. 

(2) The Panjftb Agriculture University, Ludhiana, has developed more than 
70 new varieties of seeds. leading to a revolution in the production of not only 
wheat, but also rice and cotton. 

(3) The Panjab farmer owns every fifth tractor and every fourth tubewell in the 
country. He also applies the maximum fertilisers- 70 kgs a hectare to 20 for the 
whole country. 

And all this when the Bank rates of interest have gone upto 18% and the facili- 
ties are denied to the small farmers, when electric supply is erratic, when there are 
curbs on the use of canal water, when floods ravage the crops every third year, 
when the glut in production (as in the case of cotton, sugarcane and potatoes) leads 
to distress sales. One result of massive technical education has been the migration 
aod settlement abroad of about two million Sikhs. One more reason for this has 
beeo the near total neglect of the aspirations of the intellectuals, no matter what 
the colour of the regime in the Panjfib. 

Outside the Panjib, a first-rate intellectual. Prof. Gurmukh Nihil Singh, 
M. Sc (London) created a great name for integrity & efficient administration as 
Chief Minister of Delhi (1953-37). 

• Attention must be paid to the crusadiog work in this behalf done by the late 
Serdlr Ourbakash Singh (died 1977), editor of the Pan jibi monthly '*Preet-Lari >9 
god founder of the Preet (love) movment with its HQs in Preet-Nagar, near 
Amritsar. His remarkable writings shook the people, Sikhs especially (as he wrote 
in Paojlbi; out of their age-old superstitions, reinterpreting their past, and givin 
them a glimpse of the new scientific, secular world. His influence was widetiprtftd 
inspite of his own leanings towgrdj agnosticism and Marxism, 
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When all this is said, a historian cannot also overlook the fears 
and aspirations of a people which can be ligitimately satisfied but 
are not, and lead to a sense of frustration.violence and extremist talk. 

When freedom came, the Sikhs were the most depressed of all the 
Indian people. They had been split into two, with the other (and 
more prosperous) half rendered penniless and without a home or sure 
means of livelihood. There was no one to welcome them outside the 
Panjab. They tried to settle on vacant and arid lands as in the 
Tardi area of the U.P. but when their lands bloomed with smiling 
crops, all sorts of laws were passed to deprive them of their hard- 
earned labours. Gandhiji in his prayer meetings cruelly censured 
their habits and cultural mores, creating much disaffection against 
their entry into Delhi and Western U.P. They had indeed asked for 
a separate state in the event of the Muslim state of Pakistan being 
conceded, but had now abandoned that slogan for good. Master 
Tara Singh declared this publicly: — , "It is the enemies of Sikhs who 
are raising this slogan; now we only want to rehabilitate our uprooted 
race.” * But, the Sikhs had become suspect for having harboured 
this wish once, no matter under what circumstances. Had not Bengal 
led by Sri Sarat Chadra Bose, Shahid Suhrawardy and Fazalul Haq 


* Pandit J.L. Nehru told a deputation of Panjib Hindus on Sept. 20. 1947:— 
‘•Master TSrS Singh met me yesterday. He protested vehemently against any idea of 
Khilistin and said the Sikhs being a small section of the people of India would not 
pick any quarrel with them. They wished to remain citizens of India and live with 
the Hindus as brothers." (India, from Curzon to Nehru, by Durg&d&s, P. 269).But 
Gandhi’s diatribes against the Sikhs, as they entered this country as refugees, were 
in total contrast to tbe sympathy and support he had given them earlier in 1946 after 
the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16. It was a cruel and malicious maligning 
of m whole people in distress. "He advised the Sikhs (aad Hindus) not to retaliate 
and die at the hands of their Muslim brethren. They would not only save Hinduism 
and Islam but also serve India and save the world,” (Mahatma, Vol VII, P.371 
record of a prayer meeting, April 7, 1947). "They should resist Plkistln being 
forced on them with the incomparable weapon of Satyagraha." (Ibid, P. 374). 
"Years ago, I had said at NankSnS Sahib, 'Sikhs have given proof of their martial 
valour. But the consummation of Guru Gobind Singh's ideal will be reached only 
when the/ substitute for the Kirpans the sword of the spirit or non-violence." (The 
Mahitmft didnot offer this advice when Kashmir was attacked a little later). More- 
over, this was a time when Sikhs were being butchered in Rawalpindi etc., and no 
retaliation on their part had yet started. Instead of offering this advice to the 
Muslims, be advised Sikhs to suffer as best as they could. 
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tried to carve an independent unified Bengal outside or India and 
Pakistan? Had not Gandhiji himself called upon the Sikhs to stay 
out of the Constituent Assembly and the Groups, if they so wished ? 
Had not the venerable Pt. Jawaharlal himself said in 1946, “if the 
Sikhs too wanted an area where they could breathe the air of freedom, 
let them have it.’’ Had not Gandhiji after assuring the Hindu and 
Sikh minorities that “Pakistan would only be built on his dead body,” 
agreed to it while he was still very much alive, and tried to consolidate 
its economy and polity by pressurising the Indian Govt, to release 
funds in their favour and by asking the minorities, inspite of wide- 
spread arson and killings, not to move out of Pakistan ? Didnot 
Rajgopalachiar concede the demand of Pakistan, in 1944, and 
Gandhiji himself supported him ? Why were the Sikhs alone made a 


F.N. Contd. 

Again, on June 28 1947, ‘ he adjured them in a prayer meeting to shed their 
drink habit and luxuious habits of Sikh women.” (Certainly the moral norms 
of Sikh women were no worse than those of others, including the Mahatma's 
own Ashram (See. Freedom at Midnight, Vikas. Pp. 66-69). As for drinking 
habit of Sikh men, were they the only ones in the country at this time to indulge 
in this habit ? And, then, where was the occasion and how was it relevant to the 
issue of Partition? 

After violence erupted in Delhi and Panjab, he said: ■ Let Hindus and Sikhs 
invite back the Muslims driven out of their homes. Transfer of millions of Hindus 
and Sikhs and Muslims is unthinkable. The wrong of Pakistan will be undone by 
the right of a resolute non-transfer of population.” (Mahatma. Vol VIII, P. 123). 
Again: “The Sikhs brandished their swords and frigh ened the Mjslim residents to 
vacate their houses (in Delhi). Sikhs were given to drinking. They solJ Kabdbs in 
IheChSndni Cho-vk where even Muslims didn’t, to the annoyance of Hindus.” 
(Nov 19, MahatmS, p. 194). 

But, he defended SardSr Patel, who had criticised the Muslim League's vanda- 
lism and said if Nehru didnot agree with him. he would sack him." (Ibid P. 252). 
What double standards! 

And when he went on his last fast on Jan. 12. 1943 and criticised the Hindus 
also for having joined hands with the Sikhs in the uprooting of Muslims in Delhi, 
Patel, after listening to his plaint “got up without a word,” according to Maulfnl 
Azld. “I stopped him. He shouted back, What is the usr of of my staying? 
Gandhiji is not prepared to listen to me. He seems determined to blacken the 
name of the Hindus before the whole world. If this is his attitude, I have no use 
for him.” (India Wint Freedom, page 217). A little over fortnight later, he was 
murdered by a Hindu fanatic. But, he had created against the Sikhs a kind of 
public opinion throughout the world which they have still to live dowo. 
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target of attack 7 Even when the present writer waited upon 
Gandhiji (in June 1947), to seek his help for a Panjabi-speaking 
state being carved out of what was soon going to be East Panjab, 
his first sharp reaction was: — “But you are then asking for a Sikh 
State.” When told that no single community would be in a majority 
in this state (the Muslims, had not yet migrated to Pakistan), he 
immediately calmed down and said: — “If this be so, bring me a blue* 
print. I shall speak to the others. ” But, his offer was never taken up 
by the Sikhs with any seriousness, because he had changed his mind 
soon after the riots and the wholesale migrations of the minorities 
from the two Panjabs. 

Gandhi was assasinated (Jan. 30, 1948) by a Hindu fanatic and 
a member of the para-military R.S S.S. which was banned immediately 
thereafter. * Kashmir had been attacked by Pakistan four months 
earlier, first through the Pathan irregulars and later by their regular 
forces. It was Gandhi’s first test on the home-ground of his creed of 
non-violence. When the Govt, asked for his opinion, he took no time 
to acquiesce “for it was,” he said, “a defensive war.” The Sikhs 
showed their mettle and pariotism once again and the forces persona- 
lly led by the Maharaja of Patiala and Lt. Gen. Kulwant Singh soon 
were on the verge of breaking into Pakistan, when the new Muslim 
state sued for peace through the U.N., and a cease-fire was arranged. 
By this time, Pakistan had already occupied one-third of Kashmir’s 
territory which they refused to vacate, inspite of their pledged word* 
and the U N's insistence, without which a plebiscite of the whole 
state (to which both parties had also agreed) couldnot be organised 
under the aupices of the U.N. Sheikh Abdullah, the acknowledged 
leader of Kashmir as much as the Muslim population of this predomi- 
nantly Muslim state, and Muslim officers and men of the Indian 
army, proved (heir loyalty and commitment to India, thus cementing 
with their blood the foundations of a truly secular state in this 
country. This was a triumph of both Gandhi and Nehru and the most 


• Founded by a MarSthA Brahmin, Dr. HedgcwSr in 1925, and succeeded in 1940 
by M. S. Oolwalkar for Hindu “cultural” regrneration, it has adopted an anti- 
Muslim and anti-minority stance since its inception. Though spread throughout 
North India/its leadership has always remained with MaiStha Brahmins. Its iron 
discipline, secret confabulations and military parades and drills leave no one m 
doubt as to its methods and aims for achieving power. The Jan Sangh is its 
political wing. Bui the real power is in the hands of the R. S. S. S. 
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glorious chapter of our free history. Kashmir today, integrated fully 
with India, is contributing its full share in promoting the democratic 
and secular outlook in this complex land of great variety of race, 
religion and culture>and sharing fully the benefits of her great econo* 
mic progress under an atmosphere of democratic freedoms granted 
equally to all her citizens. 

The Sikhs, finding the climate for secularism asserting itself deci- 
sively, also decided on March 16, 1948, to merge their political entity 
finally in the Congress. The Akali leadership under Giani Kartar 
Singh also declared that the Akali Dal will henceforth confine itself 
to religious and cultural uplift of the Sikhs. "However, such was the 
demoralisation or confusion in their ranks that even the resolution 
for merger with the Congress was not publicised in its original form 
which contained their demand for a Panjabi-speaking state for 
the first time 1 * 

This annoyed the Sikh masses as much as the other secular forces 
who wanted the East Panjab, alongwith the rest of the country, to be 
redistributed on th: basis of language. And taking advantage of it, 
Master Tara Singh revived the Akali Dal as a political party and ran 
his own ticket at the 1951 elections. He was defeated, but he 


• The present writer drafted and moved the resolution. It was adopted 
unanimously in the presence of almost all Sikh leaders of note : Master 
TSrS Singh, S. Baldev Singh. Giani KarlSr Singh, S. Swaran Singh, S. Hukam 
Singh. S. Ishar Singh, Majhail. S. Ajit Singh Sarhadi. S. Sarup Singh, 
S. Amar Singh AmbSlvi, S. Dalip Singh Kang. S, Joginder Singh Mann. S. 
Bhupinder Singh Mann, S. Uoham Singh Nigokc, etc. It said. “As the 
Congress is pledged to create linguistic states and the creation of a Panjabi- 
speaking state will fulfil wholly the aspirations of the Sikhs as well as of all secular- 
minded Panjabis, this meeting unanimously calls upon the Akili members of the 
Panjab legislature to merge in the Congress Party in order to strengthen the 
secular forces, especially after the assasination of Mnhltmi Gandhi at the hands 
of a member of an avowedly communal organisation.” But when the resolution 
was published next morning, all references to the Panjabi-speaking stale had been 
omitted (under instructions from S. Baldev Singh and his associates). This writer 
put the record straight by getting the original resolution published in the 
Press. It was never contradicted. It only shows our two faces on all fronts at 
moat times. 
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succeeded in arousing the passions of the Sikhs against both the Akali 
leadership in the Congress camp and the Congress itself. 

Sensing amply the feelings of the Sikhs for political self-expres- 
sision, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel,* then Home Minster and incharge of 
Indian States Deptt. created a Sikh-majority state in the heart of the 
East Panjab, called P. E. P. S. U. (Patiala and East Panjab States 
Union) in May, 1948, comprising of the erstwhile Sikh states of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Kapurthala and Faridkot, with the Maharaja of 
Patiala as the Rajparmukh (Head of state). But, Patiala’s bid to take 
over the leadership of all Sikhs, through his newly-constituted Panthic 
Darbfir and many mistakes of the Central Govt, under the directions of 
Sardar Patel and his nominees, especially U.N. Rao, the administrator 
appointed after the dismissal of S. Gian Singh Rarewala, an able 
administrator and well-beloved of his co-religionists, widened the gulf 
between the Akalis and the Congress, inspite of the fact that the 
Congress Sikhs swept the polls in 1952, both for Parliament and the 
State Assembly, both in PEPSU and Panjab. A Congress Ministry 
came into being in PEPSU for a while, under Col. Raghubir Singh. 
For some time it was led also by Babu Brish Bhan, a lawyer and an 
old stalwart of the Praji Mandal movement and this made the 
Akalis doubly sore. They bad been deprived of hegemony even in 
the Sikh-dominated state and a Hindu made its premier 1 

During this period (1948-1956), Master Tara Singh launched 
m a°y campaigns. In one of them, he won a signal victory! and for 


* Sardar VallabhSi Patel, a lawyer of Gujarat, and a farmer by b.rth and aptitude 
(being tough and forthright) was given a quick lift by G&ndhiji for his great 
organisational abilities. (He was given the apellation of Sardar for the same 
reason by Gandhi). According to MauUnS Azsd, his entire position in the country 
ard Congress (he rose to be its Piesidcnt) was due to Ga. dln s patronage. He 
was an orthodox Hindu, much favouring the R. S. S. S. and also the Akali Dal 
for a time, on the eve of Partition, when he also supplied them aims & mone> and 
had a great hold over the Congress organisation. The Muslims didnot like him 
and gradually he was distrusted by others as well. His differences w ith Neh,u 
were acute, though he wis his Deputy Prime Minister till his death (1950), over 
secularism, socialism, policy towards Tibet and China and Communism in geneial. 
His work for the integration of Indian states would always he cherished. His other 
brother, VithalbhSi Patel, was a Speaker of the Central Assembly befoic 1947. 
t It is a pity this concession has not been offered to other communities, though 
they remain equally backward after conversion. The question of imposing 
Sanskrit and Hindi (as against Hindustani written in Roman) as an ali-lndia 
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which other minorities (like Muslims, Christians and Buddhists are 
still fighting). This was in relation to similar concessions being 
granted to four Sikh Scheduled castes as were allowed by the Con- 
stitution to their Hindu counterparts. Tara Singh had threatened, 
true to his line,* a fast unto death over this issue and Patel, 
the iron man of India, succumbed. Though apparently contradicting 
the basic Sikh doctrine of castelessness, it also saved the so-called 
lower castes among the Sikhs (Mazhabis, RamdSsias etc) from 
reverting back to Hinduism. Such is the power of caste in our coun- 
try that the social realities take precedence over the doctrines of the 
faith I Inspite of their public postures, the Sikh society refuses to 
integrate fully its converts from lower castes, though in matters of 
entry and employment in the Sikh temples and their acceptance as 
priests and musicians and in the community kitchens is now wide- 
spread. But inter-caste marriages and their acceptance as social equals 
by the rich Sikh peasantry, especially in the villages, is still a far cry, 
though cruelty to, or inhuman aggression against them is not at all a 
common occurence, as in the Hindu-dominated villages elsewhere in 
India. 

But the main grievance remained: the Sikhs had no place under 
the sun where their political and cultural expression was possible. 
The Southern states had been reorganised on the basis of language, 
but this principle was not applied to North India. Even their 
mother-tongue, Panjabi, was denied the status of a state language, 
mainly because the Panjab Hindus for political reasons opted for 
Hindi, both at the Census and in the schools. A scheme called the 
Sachar Formula (so-called, because Mr. Bhim Sen Sacbar was 
then the Chief Minister of Panjab) was evolved in the early years of 
freedom by which the study of both Panjabi and Hindi became com- 


F.N. Contd. 

language, or reservation of seats for Muslims with joint electorates as in the case of 
Harijans. as proposed by AztU and opposed by Patel, are points which irked 
the Muslims. 

’Master Tarfi Singh had a purpose behind this ‘'permanent revolution.” He told 
the author: “Unless I keep my turbulent followers occupied by one agitation or 
another, they cither fall apart and quarrel among themselves or try to pull the 
leadership down.’' To hold the Sikhs, under one's charge, he said, "one needs 
to live and act as dangerously as to keep the throne of Afghlnistin.” Possibly, he 
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pulsory after the third primary stage, but the choice of the medium 
of instruction was left to the parents, the Hindus thus freely opting 
for Hindi and Sikhs for Panjabi. This divided the two 
communities further apart. Even the academic world got divided on 
communal lines. In 1949, the Panjab University, dominated as it was 
by the Arya Samaj elements, also decided that Panjabi could not be 
considered a “flt ,, medium of instruction, even if the Sikhs would 
(as they did) agree to both NSgri and Gurmukhi as its scripts. And 
this added fuel to the fire. The Panjab became a battle-ground over 
the language issue. 

After many agitations launched by the Akali Dal, a compromise 
called the Regional Formula, was finally accepted* by all parties in 


never settled any issue finally for his people for the same reason. When told that 
his deputy, Sant Fateh Singh, had virtually replaced him by his '‘genuine fast” 
for 18 days (1961), he threw up his hands in despair and said : -'‘Only Sikhs could 
have done it. A Sikh Havildar once got a Victoria Cross for his personal bravery: 
the British only promoted him Jemadar. Left to the Sikhs, they would have 
made him Commander-in-Chief, and one day the hero would have staked this 
whole army in a reckless campaign and got them all destroyed.” 

* The Akalis had demonstrated their mass support unmistakably among the Sikhs 
and the Congress was out for a final settlement. It is yet beyond any reasonable 
man's wits why at this time the Akali leaders accepted the Regional Formula 
instead of pressing their demand of a Panjfibi-speaking state and even disbanded 
their party as a political organisation. The only available explanation is the 
nearness of the general elections which the Akfili nominees could win, due to joint 
electorates, only with the help of the Congress. This experiment has been tried so 
often by the Akalis that at times it becomes hard indeed to distinguish who is an 
Akfili and who a Congressman among the Sikhs. They have changed their political 
Sc personal loyalty so often that even in a country, where change of political parties 
is notoriously widespread, the Akfilis possibly have built a record. There is 
hardly a Sikh of note who later found himself either as a Congress legislator, 
Minister or other office-bearer who didnot trek from the Akfili party to the Congress. 
The pity is that when they quit their offices and get back to the Akfili Dal, (as most 
do) they leave no expletive unused to downgrade the Congress, or those who 
stick to it a$ "agents of the Hindus'* and worse. Some Sikh journalists have also 
made it their profession to denigrate others for their consistent loyalty to the 
national causes, themselves later becoming the wont kind of stooges and $>cophants 
of the very people Sc ideals they criticised before in the severest posible terms. 
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1956. The Panj&b was divided into two regions— Panjabi and Hindi, 
and certain cultural and other minor affairs transferred to their 
authority, though these subjects numbered 14. But, this make- 
shift and wholly artificial arrangement never worked (nor was 
allowed to, by the dominant party) thus adding strength to the 
movement for a separate Panjabi state. Though Panjabi became 
the sole medium in the Panjabi region, and was to be compulsorily 
taught in the Hindi region as well (and vice-versa) the Hindus never 
opted for it. It was not introduced for administration even at 
the district level ! On the other hand, a pro-Hindi agitation was 
launched by the Hindus, virulent and aggressive in the extreme. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, a great friend 
of the minorities, and the powerful Chief Minister of Panjab, 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon (1956-64) both stood against it, as 
the demand took on more and more of communal overtones, thanks 
to the fact that the language issue had cleaved the Panjab on purely 
communal lines. However, due to the bonhomie and social 
nearness of the Hindus and Sikhs and the all-embracing outlook of 
the Sikh faith, no untoward incident ever took plac; which 
might have disfigured our history as it happened in Assam, between 
Bengalis and Assamese, or in Maharashtia between the Marathas 
and the Gujaratis, or the Marathas and the Southern people settled 
in Bombay. There was tension (some times acute, especially in the 
cities), but no fear of life, property or honour of any non-Sikh 
being attacked was ever entertained by anyone. And life on the 
countr>side had a quiet and even How. 

it was a grievous mistake, however, not to have fought for 
this wholly democratic slogan from a common platform of all 
Panjabis, rather than make it a wholly Sikh issue, however help- 
less the Sikhs had been rendered due to the near total Hindu 
preference for Hindi. The Akalis soon learnt to their cost the 
bitter-or sweet-lesson, that the moment they came into power 
(and this was three times after the creation of the new Panjflb), they 
had every time to bring the Jan Sangh (the main militant Hindu 
organisation opposed to their demands) into their Government in 
the interest of communal harmony! Why could this be not done by 
the Akdlis in respect of the more secular forces in their fight for a 
very just cause ) remains a mystery. 
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This led also to another unfortunate result. The AkSlis time 
and again made compromises with the Congress, entered legislatures 
as Congress nominees, and then on the eve of the next poll, went 
back to their parent organisation. Twice (in 1948 and 1956), they 
dissolved the Akali Dal as a political party aod then revived it as 
soon as they found it more convenient, a wholly opportunistic game; 
unworthy of a people whose intergrity and respect for the plighted 
word has won for the Sikhs a great name throughout history. It 
led also to a wholly spurious charge being levelled against the Sikhs 
that they or atleast a powerful minority among them wanted an inde- 
pendent, sovereign, Sikh state on the analogy of Pakistan, & not a 
Panjabi-speaking state, thus casting doubt on their basic loyalty to 
their motherland. 

Another offshoot of this confusion was the use of the Sikh reli- 
gious shrines for political propaganda, fasts and morchas. The Sikhs 
have always fought their political battles in the open. The Gurdwaras 
have been their source of inspiration and get-together, and resolu- 
tions ( Gurmatt&s ) were passed on matters of state only when it was 
not possible to do so anywhere else, as under the Moghal and Afghan 
regimes. 

This confusion of ideals led to the neglect of the spiritual 
education of the people, the fight for political power, manipulation 
and partisan ends taking precedence over it. Only time will tell 
how much our spiritual regeneration has suffered thereby. 

A new (and wholly unknown factor) entered our political life as 
well. This was the weapon of fasting, popularised by Gandhiji with 
his Jaina tradition for political ends. According to the Sikh doctrine, 
it is nothing but a sacrilege and a suicide. But, the Sikhs too took to 
it with a vengeance. 

Master Tfiri Singh was ousted from Presidentship of the 
S.G.P.C. in Oct. 1958, by an unknown Congressman, Prem Singh 
Lallpurfl (now be is an Akaii), mainly through the machinations of 
Gifini Kartar Singh, then a Minister in the Panjab Govt, aod the 22 
members nominated from PEPSU, as a result of its recent merger in 
the Panjab. Tara Singh decided to fast unto death at Delhi, charging 
the Govt, with "gross interference in the Sikh religious affairs." 
However, the calamity was averted through a letter the present 
writer brought from Pt. Jawaharla! Nehru to soothe the injured 
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feelings of the venerable old Sikh Chief. Pandit Nehru, after stating 
that he was equally against Gandhi's several fasts for political 
purposes, that be had no interest in the Gurdwara affairs and could 
discuss with him how best every semblance of Govt's connection 
with them could be abolished (including elections conducted under 
Govt, auspices etc.), expressed his “sincere apologies" if he 
had by any chance hurt the Akali Chief's feelings. Thereupon, 
Master T£r& Singh abandoned his resolve to fast. (*) A year later, 
he won a resounding victory at the elections to the S.G.P.C. and was 
re-installed its President (March 1960). 

Immediately thereafter, he launched once again an agitation 
for a Panjabi-speaking state. He was arrested on May 24 and lodged 
in the Dharamsala Jail. In his absence, his Vice-President, Sant 
Fateh Singh (a pious but an unknown and uneducated entity in bis 
fifties and bailing from the Bikaner state where he was the high 
priest of a temple at Buddha Johar, who had suddenly been catapul- 
ted into this high position by his Chief for his saintly and self-sacrifi- 
cing nature) went on a fast unto death over this issue in the holy 
precincts of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, on Dec. 18, 1960, after 
the failure of bis six-month old agitation. Passions rose high and 
there was fear that if the Saint died (which was very likely), there 
would be bloodshed in the state (which was unlikely), or alleast the 
majority of the Sikhs would be permanently estranged from the 
Govt. Early in January, 1961, a two-man deputation, consisting of 
Master Tari Singh’s younger brother, Principal Niranjan Singh and 
the present writer, approached Shri J.P. Narayan, to get Master 
Tara Singh released from the Dharamsala jail. J.P. called on Mr. 
Nehru & Master Tara Singh was released two days later. He 
flew to Bbavnagar to get some assurances from Pt. JawflharJfll 
Nehru (who had gone there to attend the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress) inorder that the fast of Sant Fateh Singh may be 
endedywithout breaking his solemn vow. 


* Master TSrl Singh was so moved by this letter that he refused to divulge to the 
press (inspite of their insistent protests ) the first paragragh of the letter in which 
the Prime Minister of India had expressed his “sincere apologies." Later, he told 
the present writer:—' "Ja*lbarlll has shown his greatness by saying that he 
apologises to me, should I be so mean as to publicise this to the press ?’* Master 
TSrl Singh bad a streak of high idealism in him and he was essentially a man of 
compromise, if his and his people’s self-respect were not hurt. r 
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Though Pt. Jaw&barlal Nehru refused to offer any assurances at 
that time, better counsels prevailed later on and as soon as Master 
T&rS Singh landed back disappointed in Delhi, Mr. Nehru had 
declared that "it is not out of any discrimination against thePanj&b or 
distrust of the Sikhs that the process of forming a linguistic state was 
not possible..." that "Panjabi was essentially the dominant language" 
of the Panjab state, common to both Hindus and Sikhs, though it is 
not possible to accept the principle of purely linguistic states in the 
case of Panjab. He was convinced that in the case of its (Panjab's) 
division, "it will be harmful to the Panjab, to the Sikhs as well as 
Hindus and to the whole of India.” Possibly, he feared communalism 
accentuating as a result of it, which proved true later on. 

As for Fateh Singh's vow, Mr. Nehru said, "Oaths are not taken 
with regard to some legal aspect or statutory way of looking at things, 
but about the substance of things. And, therefore, what I have 
stated should be quite enough for Sant Fateh Singh to meet his 
difficulty and give up his fast." 

Master TSra Singh was satisfied at this statement. One doesnot 
know why? Perhaps he thought atleast the Govt had conceded Panjibi 
being the dominant language of Panj§b,in the teeth of Hindu opposi- 
tion. The Govt, could also not turn round and claim "victory" for 
itself, as having humiliated or trounced its Akali opponents without 
yielding any substantial ground. Be that as it may, he telephoned 
Sant Fateh Singh to immediately abandon his fast. The Sant did so, 
but the people at large thought he had "broken a solemn vow", taken 
in public, before the Guru Granth SShib, and thus betrayed their 
trust. Master Tarfi Singh’s leadership was also under attack. It was 
said, as Tara Singh feared he himself would have to undergo a similar 
ordeahif Fateh Singh died, he had advised his second-in-command 
to abandon his fast, without achieving anything. He was heckled at 
public meetings and shunned privately. In the meantime, interested 
people gathered round Sant Fateh Singh to build him up as a rival to 
his chief. He himself was not averse to it and in his several meetings 
with the. Prime Minister later, whenever the question of final responsi- 
bility came up, he never mentioned even once the name of Mastet 
T&rft Singh as either being his chief, or one with whom the political 
negotiations should be conducted or clinched. In fact, he insisted 
that he was the only one who mattered in regard to all Sikh affairs I 
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This not unnaturally unnerved TSrfi Singh, the hero or many 
battles, now laid low by an ungrateful deputy, just because he could 
fast tenaciously for a few days more than others! Stung by jealousy 
and loss of esteem more than any other reason, it appears, Master 
Tara Singh also decided to go on a fast unto death over the issue of a 
“Panjabi-speaking state” on Aug. IS, 1961. But, when the Govt did 

not budge (one, because the Govt, was convinced through secret reports 
that the great leader would somehow outlive his “fast unto death”, 
but also because they wanted to end this procession of fasts over poli- 
tical issues once for all). Master T2r2 Singh climbed down, on the 
assurance by Govt, through the MabSrajtl of Patiala, Malik Hardit 
Singh, ICS etc. to appoint a Commission to look into Sikh 
grievances. Master Tara Singh was happy to get out of his self- 
inflicted ordeal (Oct 2), but not so his militant followers. They 
accused him of bad faith and of breaking a solemn vow without 
achieving the desired result. TarS Singh offered himself, in the 
traditional Sikh way, fora punishment at the hands of the devout. 
The Panj Pyaras (the five select religious devotees) imposed upon him 
(and also upon Sant Fateh Singh) the age-old puhishment for the 
erring Sikhs-cleaning the shoes of the Sikh congregations for a few 
days. A high-powered Commission was appointed by Govt, to go 
into Sikh grievances, but T£ra Singh decided to boycott it, after 
asking for its constitution. * At the 1962 elections, both factions were 
badly trounced by the Congress, though Fateh Singh got the upper 
hand among the Akali winners. 


• The Commission, presided over by Mr. S.R. Das, former Chief Justice of India 
and consisting of Mr M. C. Chagla, former Chief Justice of Bombay (and once 
Secretary to Mr M. A. Jinnah) and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer (once Diwan of 
Travancore who had declared his state's Independence in 1947) was the best which 
could be constituted to bear ihe case of Sikh grievances. But, Master Tail Singh 
chose to boycott it because certain names suggested by him bad not been 
accepted for the Commission by the Govt. This was a strange plea, the accuser 
also wanting a Judge of his own choice ! 

Inorder that the Sikh case may not go by default, about SO Sikh intellectuals, 
inculding MPs and MLAs, met in New Delhi and requested the present writer to 
present the Sikh case before the Commission. This was done, and eight cases of 
obvious discrimination were listed in our Memorandum, especially in regard to 
Punjabi language, the treatment of Sikh farmers m the Tarii region of UP, absence 
Of heavy industry in Panjab, ate. It is a travcrsiiy of facts to suggest that no cases 
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Sant Fateh Singh, however, was now being shown more respect 
and given a better hearing by the Sikhs for his having undertaken a 
“geniune” fast and abandoned it only on his Chief’s intervention, 
and not on his own 1 . A new leadership threatened the community 
for a brief decade. Two of Tara Singh’s main supporters, Justice 
Gurnflm Singh and Lachhman Singh Gill, a rich Delhi Contractor 
(both to become Chief Ministers later) deserted him. (Later, they 
deserted each other also ), Master Tara Singh went into eclipse. 
Sant Fateh Singh and his men captured the S. G. P. C. and formed 
their own Akali Dal. Mr. Nehru died on May 27, 19(4. SardSr 
Partap Singh, the powerful Paojab Chief Minister bitterly opposed 
to communal politiqs, was deposed soon after, for charges of corrup- 
tion brought against him by Master Tara Singh and others. A year 
later, he was murdered due to personal enmity. Mr. Shastri, the 
new Prime Minister, appointed a Parliamentary Committee, on the 
eve of the Indo-Pak war of the same year (1965) f under the chair- 
manship of its much-esteemed Speaker, Sardir Hukam Singh, a 
former President of the Aka'i Dal but now a member of the Congress 
Party. This committee’s unanimous recommendation favouring a 
linguistic division of the Panjab had not even reached the Govt, 
when the Congress Working Committee, on the initiative of the 
succeeding Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, (daughter of 
Jawaharlll Nehru ) resolved with an overwhelming majority on 
March 2, 1966, that "out of the existing state of Panjab a state with 
Panjabi as the state language be formed.’’* A Commission was 
appointed under justice J.C. Shih to demarcate the linguistic areas> 
and through a majority report, the Commission recommended to 


of discrimination had been listed in this Memorandum. As for the Panjabi-speaking 
State, it was asserted that this was a discrimination against the whole Panjabi 
people, and not only against the Sikbs 

t Tributes must be paid in ibis context to two outstanding Sikh Generals, Lt. Gen. 
Harbalhsh Singh who as Corps commander, contrary to the advice of the top brass 
to retire the Indian forces to Belt, took a decision to fight the war on the enemy 
ground and won the 18-day war for India, and Air Marshal Arjan Singh, whose 
force knocked out the enemy's air power to their surprise and bewilderment 
* Shri Morarji Desai was the one of three members to oppose this resolution, the 
other two being Dr. Rim Subhlg Singh (of Bihlr) and Biju Patnlyak (of Orissa), 
The Act pasted in Parliament allowed to the Panj&b an area of over 50,000 Sq. 
kilometres and a population of 1, 12,00,000 of which 55% were Sikhs. The popu- 
lation hat npw increased li times and the Sikh population became 13 millon (1981) 
which it over 60%. 
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Govt, the separation of areas which now constitute the Panjab, 
except for Kharar tehsil, which the majority of the Commission 
wanted excluded, but which the Govt, of India wisely decided to 
include in the new state (as in this case happily they believed the 
Census fignres to be false). 

However, the division was very unfair, unjust and even commu- 
nally motivated. It didnot demarcate the Panjabi- speaking areas 
from the Hindi-speaking ones. It only separated the Sikh-dominated 
areas from the Hindu-populated lands. This writer, then a Member 
of Parliament, protested vehemenly against it to the Prime Minister 
(see Appendix VII) as well as in the Rajya Sabha. The whole thing 
appeared ridiculous. Even the capital city of Chandigarh and the 
Kharar tehsil, both of which are 90% Panjabi, speaking (except for 
migratory labour) were not allocated to Panjab on the spurious plea 
that more candidates at the matriculation stage from the city of 
Chandigarh took up Hindi as their medium of examination,and that 
in the Kharar tehsil, 52% people were Hindi-speaking. Similarly, 
Kang ra, which was 90%Panjabi-speaking in 1951 and had declared 
itself overwhelmingly Hindi-speaking ten years later (due to commu- 
nal reasons) was attached to Himachal Pardesh. Several other 
PanjSbi-speaking areas right upto Karnal in Haryana and Simla in 
Himachal Pardesh would have come to the Panjab under any fair 
linguistic division. The industrial belt of Panjab built by Panjabis 
at Faridabad near Delhi, not being contiguous to the Panjabi -speak- 
ing areas, was alloted to Haryana. But, as unfortunately the fight for 
the new Panjab was waged from a “Sikh” platform, to satisfy 
“Sikh” aspirations, the Commission divided the Panjab into Hindu 
and Sikh with a vengeance. A confusion of command was created 
over the dams, the hcadworks of canals etc., and even the division of 
river-waters became a communal rather than a national issue. Only 
two major institutions were kept intact and not divided on a comm- 
unal basis— the Panjab and Haryana High Court and the lunatic 
asylum in Amritsar ! 

However, the fears generated widely and held earlier of a Sikh 
communal state emerging on our North-Western borders have been 
belied so far. The same people who were raoged as if in a death-battle 
against each other— the Akaiis and the Jan Sangh— joined bands to 
fight the secular forces which had, inspite of their earlier reservations, 
brought into being tbe new state I The Panjab has grievances (and 
genuine ones, as already pointed out earlier in this chapter) and these 
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must be redressed in good time before we land ourselves in a worse 
communal situation which seems to be developing now-a-days in 
this border state. If Chandigarh has been alloted to the Panjab by 
another award of Mr. Indira Gandhi (1970), there is no reason for 
some other productive areas as of Fazilka and Abohar being trans- 
ferred in a barter-deal to HaryaDa as a compensation, the moreso 
when the Central Govt has agreed also to pay for the building of a 
new Capital city for Ha oar. 3. If Panjab seeks mote water, electricity 
or control over its canal head-works to regulate water-supply, why 
create tensions over it by inciting their neighbours to stake their 
claims over them as well? Why not allocate a few majjr industries 
and more funds for development to the Panjab in proportion to 
their economic progress and potentialities rather than starve them of 
these for registering progress earlier and better than others? The 
Akili Govt., thinking that more propitious days had dawned for 
them, tried in 1977-78, to reopen Mrs. GJndhi’s award on Chandigarh, 
the BhlkhrS Nangal dam, the canal head-works and the early clear- 
ance of the new dams etc., but the reply of the Desai Govt at the 
Centre was the same:- “Get the concurrence of the other states 
involved.” Their plea for more autonomy and funds was rebuffed 
even more severely! Ever)’ Central Govt, has to remain in the 
Centre of things and look to the needs of every state, but why punish 
the more progressive ones, or play one against the other? 

Of the 22 years since its inception in 1966, the new Panj3b has 
been governed by the Congress for 12 years. The Akalis had consti- 
tuted Governments thrice, but none lasted more than 18 months, 
more due to their own factional fights than the machinations of 
others. Sardar Lachhman Singh Gill defected with 14 of his 
followers from the Akali party to result in the downfall of the first 
Akali Ministry (1966) under Justice Gurnam Singb. He sought the 
support of the Congress who (unwisely) stood by him without sharing 
power. All his men became Ministers.* He even tried to arrest Sant 
Fateh Singh, and his lieutenant, Sant Chanan Singh. Later, Gurnim 

• Lachhmen Singh Gill tried to arrest Sant Chanan Singh, then President of S.G. 
P. C. against whom a criminal case was launched for missappropriation of Gur- 
dwirl funds. To evade arrest, both he and his chief. Sant Fateh Singh, took refuge 
at the Akil Takhat, adjoining the Golden Temple at Amritsar. It is a strange 
coincidence that on the day Gill defected (Now 22, 1967), Mister Till Singh died 
in Amritsar, the bead of a party he had tried both to integrate and bring to power 
in a Sikh-dominated state and to see it riven by faction and feud and falling to 
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Singh became Chief Minister again (1969) to quit the same sordid 
way (1970). Seven years later, (1977) for exceptional reasons 
which swept the Congress off its seats of power, throughout north 
India, (whether due to the proclamation of Emergency on June 25, 
1975, by the Congress Govt, as a result of which 45000 Akalis 
courted arrest or forced sterilisations or suspension of Civil 
liberties for 19 months etc), the Akalis for the Hirst time in 
their history won a decisive majcrity both in Parliament and in the 
State legislature. But, inorder to gain a seat in the Central Cabinet, 
they had to make an alliance wiih the all-India JantS Party. In the 
Panjab also, to win the confidence of the Hindu minority, a coalition 
had to be forged by them with the Panjib JantS Party which consisted 
mostly of the old Jan Sangh in that region. The Akali Party 
realised perhaps that the need for not only a minority but also for 
every state to build an all-India outlook and alliance is paramount 
in our country, both to promote economic health and the political 
stability of the individual state or community. And whatever the 
complexion of the Central Govt , it must keep all of them under their 
equal control. Otherwise, there will be no Centre, only a circumfere- 
nce let loose into an endless void. This they have to do both to keep 
this complex & vast country together, and on the other hand to meet 
external challenges & internal upheavals & tyranny over hapless mino- 
rities or under- privileged sections. And in Govt, as in human affairs, 
straight lines running parallel to each other never to meet, never 
work or produce any creative results. And, is it not ironical that the 
very people who shout against the Centre & cry for decentralisation 

F. N. Contd. 

pieces due (o its inherent contradictions. Lachhman Singh Gill introduced 
Panjabi, however, at the Secretariat level for the first litre to please Sikb sentiments. 
But, his tenure was cut short six months later, and the budget he presented had to 
be “passed” with the help of the police but without the help of the legislature. 
The new mid-term elections of 1969 put an Akaii-Jan Sangh combine in the Govt, 
again under Gurnim Singh, who tried to arrest his rival, Lschbman Singh Gill, on 
criminal charges of corruption etc. But the man died too soon to fall into the 
bands of bis determined rivals GornAm Singh also did not last longer than 18 
months, mainly due toS. Darshan Singh Pherumin (once a staunch Congress M.P. 
turned a Swatantarite), undertaking a fast unto death, over the issue of Chandigarh 
and other Panjabi areas being included in the Panjflb. He was a sincere old man 
and died at the age of 85 after going through his cruel ordeal for 74 days (Oct. 27 
1989). Soon thereafter, Sant Fateh Singh alto announced another fast for Jan. 26 
1970, and telf-imm.lation of himself and five others on Feb. 1. However. Mrs, 
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of power become virtual autocrats themselves, in their own provincial 
or local spheres 7 The emergence of an independent Muslim Pakistan 
has accentuated teo-fold the problems of the Muslims. They were 
offered 40% of seats in the Central Govt, equal to the Caste Hindus 
as late as in 1946, and with the help of the other minorities in the 
Govt., and their own and the Sikh strength in the army (around 60 
percent), they could acquire a position of such prestige, if not also of 
such domination, that tbe whole of India would have felt its certain 
impact. With the historic dynamism and the egalitrianism of Islam, 
what is it that they would not have achieved, especially in a secular 
state, mostly populated by the all-embracing race of Hindus, their 


F. N Contd. 

Gandhi intervened and gave her award (see text). The Congress and the CPI, 
were against its acceptance at the All-parties Conference convened by the Akalis. 
but Sant Chanan Singh intervened, to save the life of his chief and pleaded for its 
acceptance. However, a resolution was unanimously passed not to transfer 
FazilkS and Abohar to HaryftnS in return for Chandigarh and also to restore the 
control over the BhakrS Nftngal complex to the PanjSb. GurnSm Singh also threa- 
tened that his Ministry was in danger if the award was not accepted. (Earlier in 
December, 1966 on a verbal assurance by S. Hukam Singh, the Sant had broken 
his fast over this very issue, without achieving anything). Fateh Singh broke his 
fast once again amidst great controversy. Differences between GurnSm and Fateh 
Singh became acute, especially over the Sant's Akftli nominations to the Rajya 
Sabha, without reference to the Chief Minister. Gurnfim Singh helped his own 
nominee— Bhupinder Singh Giani against J. Santokh Singh of Delhi (both later 
became pro-Congress), the Sant's nominee— and this led to a revolt by the Akaliand 
Jan Sangh members against him. He was ousted from power and after fonnding 
his own Gurndm Singh Akali Dal for a time aod fighting the Sant, he left the 
political field and Was appointed High Commissioner to Australia by Mrs. Gandhi. 
A few days later, this brilliant and able man died in a plane-crash. Sant Fateh 
Singh also could not play any major role thereafter, his party having been routed 
in the new general election in 1972. He died broken-hearted on Nov. 23, 1972, 
and his main lieutenant, Sant Chanan Singh a fortnight later. But his sincerity 
of conviction and his fight for a Panjabi-speaking state on more rational lines 
will always be cherished. 

Though the Akfflis came back to power under S. ParkSsh Singh Bldal in the 
State (1977) and in thfe S.G.P.C. (1979) with a massive mandate, under S. Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra, MP, they were riven by faction and feud, based mainly on 
personalities, though this is the bane of the whole country at present, and not only 
of a particular state or a community or party. Their representatives, however, 
during the two years (1 977-79) did not participate on any issue in Parliament! 
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leaders by and large deeply wedded to secularism and democracy. And 
where are they now ? East Pakistan torn from West Pakistan, and 
both in an economic and political shambles and social unheavals of 
a kind whose results are too staggering tc contemplate. Life is unsafe, 
political stability is not to be found, nor democratic freedoms of any 
kind for men or women. There has been little industrial advance, 
and once the granary of all India, Pakistan is now obliged to import 
foodgraios. Once the sworn enemies of the Panjabi language, their 
mother tongue, they are now fighting ( unsuccessfully) for it as against 
Urdu, which they oow consider alien, but which till recently had 
become their virtual lihgua-franca. As the “Times of India" has 
recently commented, “The haven for liberation has been turned into 
a prison-house." And as a result of creating Pakistan, of the 
demoralised, half-educated, economically backward and leaderless 
Indian Muslims (80 millions of them), the less said the better, 

In this climate of depression and oppression around us, one hopes 
the Sikhs, averse as they have been throughout history to any kind 
of suppression or oppression, including their own, would ponder over 
their future with more calmness than they hitherto have. Their 
doctrine (as enunciated in earlier pages) is so liberating, democratic 
to the core, all-inclusive, secular in outlook, egalitarian, casteless, 
dividing not man from man on the basis of colour, religion or 
nationality or political or economic outlook, has a future as perhaps 
no other religious community has. Only it must be given a field free 
from fear, anxiety or domination. This they already have, more 
or less, surrounded as they are by the great religion of the 
Hindus, who with all their social and spiritual aberrations 
are yet the best buy in this part of the world, and with whom 
their religious and cultural affinities (besides the common politico- 
cconomic aspirations) are the deepest. India is the largest home- 
market for their produce, and Hindus are the only community to 
date to offer them the largest number of recruits to their faith. The 
two have throughout history stood together, and one hopes and 
prays that they will in future too. 

The talk of total independence is alluring; the Sikhs are com- 
petent both to create and sustain an independent, sovereign state for a 
time, but today the world has become so small and therefore so inter- 
dependent that the small states can only invite a kind of instability 
(or anarchy) whose ultimate end is not freedom, but subjection to a 
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super-power or to become a battle-ground for two or three of them. 

This is happening before us, all around in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Let us beware lest we Sikhs too fall a prey to the talk of 
wild-eyed soothsayers and the self-assured prophets of doom. They 
arc not our friends; they only echo “His Master’s Voice” from some- 
where abroad. We should also realise well in time that politics 
built on religion destroys both. Politics will be built in a free, 
democratic society on the basis of socio-economic policies and even 
men of the same religious persuation will organise themselves, politi- 
cally, in accordance with their different socio-economic convictions. 
And one should not be surprised if sickened by obscurantist forces 
& tyranny, the people of Pakistan & Bangladesh* once again 
of they own free choice, join bands with India in a federal or con- 
federal set-up. 

A great responsibility devolves on the Panjab Hindus in this 
context. Their press leaves no stone unturned even now first to 
create problems, e. g. over the issue of mother -tongue (which they 
still tiy to bypass, if not disown), and support their co-religionis;s 
in other states for reasons other then rational, even at the expense 
of their own state merely to put the Sikhs in the wrong. 

Then, when the Sikhs protest, they are dubbed “communal”, 
and the Govt, warned of their doubtful loyalty. This is what does 
not allow the vicious circle to break. If they really are anxious to 
see their state grow, in which they too have a vital stake, industry 
and commerce still being in their hands by and large, they must not 
rub the Sikhs on the wrong side time and again, both for the interest 
of the country and of themselves. The Sikhs also should know that 
if the Parj ib or north Indian Hindus donot flay fair with them at 
times, they could muster the support of the entire South and East of 


* the successful war in Bangladesh (1971) again brought two Sikh heroes in the 
fuicfront-Lt. Gen. Jagjit Singh Arora who accepted surrender of the Pak forces and 
> h. it is much less known) Maj Gen. Sujsn Singh Uban, whose death-daring 
gncril'a fijhtcrs had pla>cd havoc with the enemy's lines of communications before 
the Indian ami) ’s, c. liy into East Pakistan. It is a saga of chivalry worthy of 
enteiing our folklore. Picsidcnt Mu jib commended his part pcisonally to 
Mr*. Gandhi,* who called him "The hack bone" of the Bangladesh >*»«, 
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India to their side, where there is ample sympathy and appreciation 
for ihem, especially with regard to more financial powers for ihe states 
and over the question of language. As for religious and cultural ques- 
tions of an all-India nature, joint fronts could be built with the other 
minorities, who would welcome not only the cooperation but the 
leadership of the Sikhs for obvions reasons. 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE TROUBLED DECADE 

(1978-1988) 


So much has happened during the last ten years that one never knows 
how and in which way is the destiny of the Sikhs to find its moorings. The 
mixing of religion with politics by the Akalis has exhibited its results in all 
its ugliness and horror. Senseless violence and unethical fundamentalism have 
shaken both the country's secular and democratic structure and cast a vicious 
suspicion over the whole glorious past of the Sikhs, including their own 
integrity and faithfulness to the nation, for whose freedom, safety and oneness, 
their contribution through the ages, including the present century, has far 
exceeded their limited numbers. The ruling Parly at the Centre did not lag 
behind in playing politics with a grim and tragic situation, resulting in a mess 
which has now become the nation's nightmare. 

In November, 1973, the Akal Takhat had issued a Hukamnama (religious 
edict) declaring the nco-(Sant) Nirankaris as heretics, and calling upon all 
devout Sikhs not to have any worldly dealings with them. Though occasional 
protest meetings were held here and there against them, the Congress Govt, in 
the Punjab, then under the stewardship of Giani Zail Singh, did not let the 
anti-Nirankori feelings get out of hand. Instead, Giani Zail Singh had enlisted 
the sympathy of the orthodox Sikh masses by several acts, such as the 
building of Guru Gobind Singh Marg all along the path the great Guru and his 
forces -had taken, in their fight against the Moghals, and leading a huge 
procession through it, in a spirit of thanks-giving and devotion, which even 
surprised and overtook the Akalis, and earned him the title of "Mahan Singh” 
(The Great Sikh), at Anandpur Sahib, at the hands of its Akali management! 
He kept the 45000 Akali prisoners in jail, during the emergency (1975-76), in 
excellent cheer, providing them with all the facilities they needed, and even 
taking care of the. families of those who asked for help! He instituted a 
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Commission under Justice Chhangani against Parkash Singh Badal, ex-C.M., 
and after securing a clear verdict against him, refused to prosecute him! It is 
said, half the Akali MLAs and Jathediirs were on his payroll, and his 
confidants and informers. He avoided confrontation with them, under all 
circumstances, and kept most of them in good humour. 

As has been stated before, the Akalis came to power in the Panjab, in 
May 1977, and they built a coalition Government with the Janata and Jan 
Sangh, though they had been fighting against the latter's communal policies 
all through. The Central Govt, had also been taken over by the Janata-Jan 
Sangh - Lok Dal combine, and the Akali anxiety to find a representation 
there, (S. Surjit Singh Barnala became the Agriculture Minister), left them 
with little option but to forge a similar coalition Govt, in the Panjab, under 
the Chief Ministership of S. Parkash Singh Badal, an amiable and soft-spoken 
graduate Jat Sikh from the Village Badal (Faridkot), and once a protege of Sant 
Fateh Singh, and respected, alike by Hindus and Sikhs, having a wholly non- 
sectarian outlook. 

The Akali-Jan Sangh Govt, ran successfully for a year or so, when 
differences started surfacing among the Akalis and, on charges of alleged 
corruption, Sukhjindcr Singh, a former Deputy Superintendent of Police, and 
Education Minister in the Badal Govt, was dismissed from his office, thus 
sowing seeds of suspicion and disintegration among the Akali Legislature 
Party, as well as in the Shiromani Akali Dal, their parent political body. 
Sukhjindcr Singh thereafter opted for an extremist, fundamentalist posture, 
backed by Jathedir Gurcharan Singh Tohra, an ill-educated but otherwise 
shrewd and manipulative President of the SGPC.whq.aIso being a Jat, himself 
was a candidate for the Chief Ministership! 

Meantime, on the Baisakhi day of 1978, (April 13), the nco-Nirankaris 
wanted to hold their annual session at Amritsar, and, due, it is said, to the Jan 
Sangh pressure on the Akali Govt., they allowed this session to be held on a 
day when large masses of orthodox Sikhs gather at Amritsar to have a dip in 
the holy tank, and visit the Hari Mandir to pay their homage. When they 
heard of the Nirankari conclave in their holiest city, the Orthodox Sikhs got 
inflamed and, led by one Fauja Singh, an Agricultural Inspector of the Govt., 
and belonging to the Akhand Kirtani Julhi (a religious body of devout 
followers of Sant Bhai Randhir Singh, patriot and Sikh fundamentalist 
preacher from Ludhiana), they marched on the venue of the Nirankiri 
conference, after holding a huge Diwan (congregation) at Manji S&hib, in the 
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Golden Temple complex, "pledging not to allow the Nirankaris to foul the 
sacred Sikh atmosphere of Amritsar." 

A new though comparatively little-known Jat Sikh preacher, (Sant) 
Jamail Singh Bhindranwala, (who had been nominated head of what is called 
the Damdami Taksal at Chowk Mehta, near Amritsar,* on the death, by 
accident, of Sant Kartar Singh, its head, on Aug 3, 1977), and was preaching 
Sikh fundamentalism in the Panjab villages, also joined them, threatening 
menacingly before the agitated Sikh congregation at Manji Sahib : "We will 
not allow the Nirankari convention to be held here. We shall march there to 
cut them to pieces” . + The Nirankaris were holding their session only two 
miles away. 

The 300-old Sikh procession was neither stopped by the police, nor the 
Nirankari "Guru”, Gurbachan Singh, warned in advance of the impending 
danger. It is said, Fauja Singh advanced towards the Baba manacingly, naked 
sword in hand, "with which he attacked him". + " The Baba’s bodyguard shot 
him dcad."+ Confusion prevailed, and it became a free-for-all. Twelve Sikhs 
and three Nirankaris lost their lives. The Baba was escorted by the Panjab 
police to the safety of his Delhi home and a criminal suit lodged against him, 
for the murder of 12 Sikhs, who had become "martyrs" by then. Fearing 
partiality in a Punjab Court, the Baba got his case transferred to Kamal, in 
Haryana, where he was aquitted honourably, a year later. The Akali 
Government never filed an appeal against the Judgement in a higher Court! 

Meanwhile, Sdnt Bhindranwala had emerged a hero to the Sikh masses. 
Fauja Singh' s widow, Bibi Amarjit Kaur, who later built her own terrorist 
outfit, called the Babbar KhalsS, (in addition to her heading the Akhand Kirtani 
Jatha) to avenge her husband' s murder, however, accused Bhindranwala of 
having got her husband murdered, due to jealousy, himself having cowardly 
slipped away from the scene, to save his skin, even before the procession 
reached the Nirankari Convention! 

It is said, in order to make some political capital out of it, the Panj§b 
Congress Party, then led by Giani Zail Singh, also tried to embarass and, if 
possible, defeat the Akali communal politics, by exploiting Bhindranwala' s 


Damdami Taksal is said lo derive its origin from Damdami Sahib (in Bhatinda), which 
Guru Gobind Singh had blessed, during his stay there, as "Guru's Kashi". Its first 

head was Biba Deep Singh, the martyr. The Taksal (lit- mint) concentrates on 
teaching the'Guru's Word to the young Sikhs, as well as Code of Conduct for 
orthodox Sikhs. 

* "Amritsar", by Mark Tully and Satish Jacob, BBC correspondents in Delhi. 
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.fundamentalist appeal, and pitching him against them. Meantime, another 
organisation, called the Dal Khalsa,was also brought into being on April 13, 
1978, by certain hot heads at Chandigarh "with the avowed object of 
demanding a sovereign Sikh state". These two organisations fought the 
Akalis, a year later, at the SGPC elections, but the B hindranwala-supported 
candidates won only 4 out of 140 seats. The later "solemn" declarations of the 
Sant that he was not interested in any office, political or religious, thus 
proved to be an eye-wash. Later, he helped to success some Congress 
candidates also at the Assembly polls, as well. 

In July 1979, the Janata Party broke up at the Centre and the Jat leader, 
Charan Singh, took over as Prime Minister, overthrowing Morarji Desai, 
with the active support of Mrs. Indira Gandhi's Congress (I) Party, which was 
then in the Opposition. A month later, they too parted company, and the 
Parliament was dissolved for new general elections to be held six months 
later. This not unnaturally bewildered and un-nerved the Akali ruling Party in 
the Panjab as well, as the outcome of the new Parliamentary elections (1980) 
had gone overwhelmingly in favour of Mrs. Indira Gandhi's Congress(I) 
Party* , with the Akalis badly trounced in these elections. This almost 
resulted in panic in their ranks, as they feared that the Panjab legislature would 
be dissolved and fresh elections held, for which they were not prepared. Their 
infighting, high corruption and the Sikhs' disenchantment with their 
performance on the economic as well as cultural and religious fronts, had 
prepared the ground for their total rout, at the Assembly polls. 

It may be stated here that neither over more autonomy for the state, nor 
Chandigarh, the capital city, nor over allocation of more river waters to 
Panjab or the construction of Satluj- Yamuna link canal.which later became 
the major grounds for a battle royal, were ever raised by the Akalis during 
their entire tenure ! This had also disgusted the Sikhs with the Akali politics. 

And now they tried seriously to walk into the Congress camp and sent 
word to Mrs. Gandhi (Mr. Sukhjinder Singh leading the campaign)* that he, 
with his 35 other followers and sympathisers would break away from the 
Akali legislature Party, in the Panjab Assembly, if the Congress members 


Mrs. Gandhi, in order to win the elections, enlisted the help even of the rank 

communaiists, like the Imam of Delhi's Jama Masjid, Abdullah Bokhari, by 
agreeing, in writing, to hi* 22 demands the fire-eating Mullah had placed before herl 
Later, he fell out with her, as he felt he was not consulted on Muslim names for the 
Central Cabinet! Earlier, the Janata' Party had also exploited his communal eppeaL 

One wonders why the Akalis did not strike a deal with her at this time of her need to 
win the polls, at all costs. 

The present writer is personally aware of these confabulations. 
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supported them to make up a majority. Mrs. Gandhi, however, refused the 
offer and dissolved the Assembly. In the fresh elections, her Party won a 
resounding victory and a Congress Ministry came into being, early in 1980, 
led by a confirmed secular Sikh, S. Darbara Singh, as Chief Minister. One 
wonders, if Mrs. Gandhi's was the right decision (advised as she was by Giani 
Zail Singh, then Home Minister of India) to refuse the Akali breakaway 
group's solemn offer. This would have exposed the Akali opportunism, as it 
would have given them some opportunity to re-think their communal politics. 
But that was not to be . 

The Akalis, though beaten at the hustings, had quite some fire left in 
them. Howsoever divided into Tohra-Sukhjindcr versus Badal factions, the 
powerful religious platform with its vast resources in men and money, the 
SGPC, was still in their grip. They also made a bid to capture the Delhi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, an equally powerful body with resources 
matching those of the SGPC, but failed. At the 1980 elections, they won a 
majority of scats but were outwitted by the Congress Sikhs, winning over 
four of their number "for a consideration” ! Thus the Akalis both won and 
lost the game ! The Congress picked on Jathcdar Santokh Singh, an illiterate, 
pugnacious braggart, who had sided with Mrs. Gandhi during the Emergency 
and during her days of wilderness, (1977-79), as President of the new set-up. 
He had been President of the Delhi Gurdwara Committee a decade before also , 
as a protege first of Master T&ra Singh and then of Sant Fateh Singh, both 
Akali leaders violently opposed to the Congress. He had given quite some 
hard time to the Congress during his earlier regime. Therefore, in order to get 
rid of his authority, finally , over the Delhi Gurdwaras, the Parliament had 
passed, in 1972, an unusual bill, amending the Delhi Gurdwara Act and 
stipulating that, henceforth, no one who is not a matriculate or a Gyani (a 
degree in Panjabi), would be eligible for any office in the Delhi Gurdwara 
Committee. But such is the manipulative politics of our land that the same 
bill was re-amended, in 1980, to delete this clause, in order to facilitate 
Santokh Singh to preside over the Gurdwara Committee, once again! 

This hurt the Akali Dal even more than their rout at the Assembly polls. 
They had been cheated of the fruits of a democratic election and they vowed to 
avenge it. Tohra told the present writer as much : "They have denied us our 
dues even in our religious establishment, and they will soon have a 
"Dharamyudha" (Holy war) on their hands". And, he proved true to his word, 
only a year later! 
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The Akalis were already on the lookout for instances of "religious 
interference" on the part of the ruling Party, and here was a fool-proof ease to 
support their contention! 

Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwala, with his new-found, widespread 
popularity, was also looking out for a cause to capture the leadership of the 
Sikhs. The attack on the Nirankari Convention had passed into history. So, 
something more spectacular was needed. This was offered to him, as if on a 
platter, by the gruesome assassination of the Nirankari Chief, Baba Gurbachan 
Singh, on 24 April, 1980, by a Sikh, (later alleged to be one Ranjit Singh, a 
35-year old Sikh carpenter, working for a time for the Baba's household, and 
earlier a close confidant of Sant Bhindranwala). Strong suspicion was 
naturally roused against Bhindranwala, as he had declared publicly that 
"whosoever had performed these "great feats" deserved to be honoured at the 
Akal Takht. If they came to me, I'll weigh them up in gold! + He had also 
been haranguing the audiences in Panjab against the Akali Government having 
first allowed a Nirankari Convention at Amritsar, on a Baisakhi day, and then 
allowing the Nirankari Chief to flee, after the murder of 12 devout Sikhs. He 
also accused the Akalis of having got the criminal ease against him transferred 
from a Panjab Court to Haryana and not even appealing to the High Court 
against his acquittal in the Session's Court. 

Bhindranwala feared arrest, and so took sanctuary in the Serai Guru Ram 
Das, just outside the complex of the Golden Temple, Amritsar. But, soon, the 
Home Minister of India told Parliament that Bhindranwala personally was not 
involved in the murder. On 9 September, 1980, came another dastardly murder, 
that of Lala Jagat Narain, Proprietor-editor of "Hind Samachar, a widely- 
circulated Urdu daily, published from Jullundur. The Lala was not only 
supporting the Nirankari cause, but opposing, all through, the Panjabi 
language being adopted as medium of instruction in Hindu Schools, or as an 
official language of Panjab. He had led a virtual crusade in 1951, and in 1961, 
for Hindus of Punjab to declare at the Census Hindi and not Panjabi, as their 
mother tongue.* He was writing scumlouly not only against "Khalistan" 

"India Today", New Delhi (April 30, 1983) make* this quotation from Bhindanwala, 

repeated many times by him, in respect of all the murderers of eminent Hindus, like 

Jagat Narain, and Virankans like 0 aha Gurbachan Singh 

The strong disavowal of their mother-tongue, I’anpbi, the preachings of the powerful 

AryaSamaj Press against the Sikhs generally, and every demand which helped the 

Panjab's cause, laid the foundations of a deep spiritual cleavage between the Hindus 
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and the Anandpur Sahib resolution (see Appendix), but also cast aspersions 
on the loyally of the majority of the Sikhs, and wanted extreme measures 
taken against them. Bhindranwala spoke frequently against him.* 

The suspicion was strong that Bhindranwala had a hand in this murder. 
So, warrants of his arrest were issued, but these could not be served on him at 
Chando-Kalan in Haryana, where he had gone to preach. Somehow, he got 
scent of this, and escaped as hurriedly as he could to his headquarters at Chowk 
Mehta. The critics of Govt, allege that the escape was made possible by the 
Home Minister, Giani Zail Singh, asking the Haryana Chief Minister, not to 
arrest him, and even to escort him to safety ! But the copies of the Sikh 
sacred writings he was carrying in his van were left behind, and set on fire by 
a Haryana Hindu mob. Bhindranwala never forgave the Govt, or the Hindus 
for this sacrilege. 

When the Punjab Chief Minister sent the police at Chowk Mehta to arrest 
him, he sent word that he would offc{ himself for arrest, voluntarily, on Sept. 
20, after he had addressed a religious congregation. The Police, fearing 
violence, had no choice but to agree. But, when Bhindranwala addressed the 
huge concourse that had gathered to listen to him on that day, he charged the 
whole atmosphere with anger and frenzy, with his fiery speech. A very 
important pro-Congress person, who had gone all the way from Delhi to 
support his cause also made a wild anti-Govt. speech, thundering that, "if the 
Govt, touch even a hair of Sant Bhindranwala, the Sikhs will set the Panjab 
on fire". His name was Jath&fir Santokh Singh, President of the Delhi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee! The Jath&fir was playing on both sides, 
assuring Bhindranwala all help of the Govt., as well as his own, to build him 
up as the "Supremo" of the Sikhs against the wily Akalis, and bring Mrs. 
Gandhi to his feet, and on the other hand assuring Mrs. Gandhi that he would 
bring Bhindranwala to her camp and fight the Akalis with his active help in 
the interest of her Party! 


and Sikhs, and divided them into two political entities. A common Panpbi ethos 
remained still-born. 

It may be of interest to note that the Akali Supremo, Master Tara Singh, inspite of 

his acute differences' with Lala Jagat Narain, helped him, through his Akali 
legislators, to win a scat in the Rajya Sabha, the Upper House of Parliament! 11c 

collaborated with him also in presenting a Memorandum to the Das Commission, 
charging Partap Singh Kairon with high corruption and getting him dismissed as 
Chief Minister of Panjab! 
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Violence against the Police followed the arrest of the Sant, and, eleven 
persons lay dead on the spot. Sporadic violence also broke out in other places 
as -.veil, mostly aimed at Hindus. Some Govt, and railway property was also 

damaged. Bombs were hurled at the police headquarters in Patiala and Taran 
Taran. Amritsar and Jullundur also witnessed gruesome scenes, warning the 
Govt, as well as the people that a new violent volcano had, or was about to 
burst, on the scene. Bhindranwala was taken to Ferozepur jail, but he was 
honourably released in less than a month (Oct.14), and the Home Minister 
told Parliament that Bhindranwala was innocent* 

To celebrate this victory, Bhindranwala came to Delhi, with about a 
hundred of his followers, most of them totting unlicensed guns. He was taken 
out in a huge procession and honoured by the Delhi Gurdwara Parbhandak 
Committee, led by Jathcdar Santokh Singh. Later, he went to Bombay and 
was received by the Sikhs with great fanfare and large sums contributed to his 
Fund, ostensibly for prachar (propagation of the faith), but used by him 

ultimately for more sinister purposes. Soon after, Jalhedar Santokh Singh, 
his main supporter in Delhi, himself was murdered by a colleague (Dec 
21,1981), and the only preacher who made the obituary speech at the 
condolence meeting in his memory at Delhi was no other than Sant 
Bhindranwala ! 

As violence increased against the police and the Hindus, the Congress 
Govt felt suspicious of Bhindranwala's real motives, and so estrangement 
between the two became deeper and deeper, the more so after his killer gangs 
went on a rampage against the Hindus in Panjab. This was the time when the 
Akalis foolishly wooed him back to their camp! 

At this point of time, Bhindranwala was leading a morcha ( agitation ) 
against tobacco being sold in the holy city of Amritsar. This had enthused the 
Sikh masses, as smoking of tobacco is a religious taboo among them. The 
Akali Dal decided to lead this agitation in cooperation with him, and also to 
agitate several other unsettled issues to gain a foothold in the people’s 
sympathies. 


It has been suggested by several political parties and scribes that the Home Minister 
wanted to use him both against Darbiita Singh, his arch-rival in Panjab politics ( as 

well as against the Aka list Darbara Singh, on the other hand, isolated, il it taid, all 
the Congress workers owing allegiance to (liam Zail Singhl He alto placed on the 

table of the Panjab Assembly the findings of the Akali-appoinled Justice Gurdev 
Singh Commission, which had accused Giani /ail Singh, then Home Minister of 
India, of corrupt ion* 
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Early in March, 1981, a mild stir was created by an address delivered by 
an expatriate, Mr. Ganga Singh Dhillon, who headed the Nanakana Sahib 
Foundation at Washington, ( a wholly religious body, though of little conse- 
quence), at the fifty-fourth annual All- India Sikh Educational Conference, 
convened at Chandigarh ( March 14, 1981), by the politically moderate and 
generally pro-Govemment Chief Khalsa Diwan. How this unheard-of Sikh 
expatriate "leader" came to be invited to be the Chairman of a Sikh 
Educational Conference in India, was a matter of deep surprise to every one, 
the more so when he declared in his address unequivocally that "the Sikhs are a 
nation"! The Conference dutifully also asked the Khalsa Dewan "to take 
appropriate measures"!* Soon after, a split occured in the Conference. By a 
majority vote, the resolution was withdrawn but the self-proclaimed friendship 
of Ganga Singh Dhillon with Gen. Mohammed Zia, President of Pakistan, 
made the move look even more sinister. + 

A month later, (April 15,1981), the SGPC passed a similar resolution, 
without any provocation, that the "Sikhs are a nation", and that the Govt, of 
India should settle their long-standing grievances, so that they could also 
"breathe the air of freedom", as the Congress leadership had pledged to do.time 
and again, during India's struggle for freedom, in which the Sikhs had played a 
most noted and worthy part. The resolution, written in Panjabi, had used the 
generic word "qaum", which could be interpreted either way- community or 
nation, but it alerted the Govt, that this sudden outburst was not without 
significance. On 26 July, 1981, a huge Sikh Convention was called by the 
Ak&li Dal at Gurdw&ia Manji S&hib,. just outside the Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, where a charter of 45 demands (later reduced to 15) was read out, as 
the minimum demands of the Panth , (See Appendix), by Sant Longowal. 
These were presented to Mrs. Indira Gandhi, on Oct. 16, 1981, by the Akali 
Dal. Not much notice seems to have been taken of them, except the first 
demand for the release of Bhindranwala (whom the Akalis now wanted to 
oblige and seriously take over). It was perhaps to give teeth to these demands 
that the "Sikhs are a nation" thesis was suddenly propounded by the SGPC. 
Another meeting was held with the Prime Minister in April, 1982, but 
without any result. 

The demands were divided into two categories - religious and political. 
The main religious demands included the granting of the Holy City status to 

Amritsar, like Hardwar, Banaras and Kurukshetra, and banning the sale of 
liquor, meat and tobacco in the city; the relaying by the Govt. • run All India 

* The Tribune, Chindigiih, March IS, 1981. 

+ In an interview with the "Tribune", Dhillon said "I fail to understand why there is 

to much hue and cry. 'Qaum' it not a community. It is a nation. 'Firqa' it a 

community. Sikh are a nation, not a community. (March IS, 1981). 
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Radio of Kirtan (devotional music) for three hours from the Golden Temple; 
the naming of the Frontier Mail as "Golden Temple Express", and the right to 
carry Kirpan (ritual sword ) , on the airlines (Kirpan had been banned on 
national airliners, following the hijacking of an Indian Airline's plane, by 
some Sikh youths, on September 29,1981, demanding release of 
Bhindranwala and threatening the passengers' lives with Kirpans, though the 
threat was never carried out).* An All India Gurdwara Act was also demanded. 

The major political demands were the same as enunciated in the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution of 1973 (and revised in 1978) + namely (i) the 
granting of more powers to the Panjab State, thus limiting the Central Govt’s 
powers to only Defence, Foreign Affairs, Currency and Communications (ii) 
the Transfer of Chandigarh and other Panjabi-speaking areas to Panjab. (iii) the 
re-allocation of the waters of Panjab's rivers — Ravi and Bcas - between 
Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan, so as to increase Panjab’s share. The Govt, 
was also asked to stop the work of the Satluj-Yamuna link canal, as the waters 
were needed by the Panjab farmers. 

As has been said before, these demands, howsoever genuine, were never 
pressed during the Akali regime. Only the waters' issue was referred to the 
Supreme Court of India by the Akali Govt, which, very unwisely, the 
Congress Govt, under S. Darbara Singh, was asked by the Centre to withdraw! 
One wonders why a verdict of the highest Court of the land was thus avoided. 
It gave substance to the Akali charge that their case, legally, was so fool- 
proof, that the Central Govt was afraid of any adjudication even by the highest 
Court of law in the land! 

The case of Chandigarh, a wholly Punjabi-speaking City, had also been 
made a bone of contention between Haryana and Punjab, without any valid 
reason. Again, the Akalis were not the only Party pressing for more Financial 
and other powers for the states. The demand had been voiced also by Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, West Bengal, Andhra, etc. There was nothing secessionist 
in asking for local authority to be able to build more agro-based industries, 
like sugar and textile mills, or fruit and vegetable-processing plants, while the 

Panjab farmer was being made to sell his cotton, sugarcane, fruits, at distress 
prices. Panjab's surplus fruits and vegetables could also be processed and 
preserved for export, much to their advantage. But, the licence-giving 


The hijackers were arrested at l.ahorc, in Pakistan, and lodged in a jail but never 
lri*<l, nor repatriated to India, inspitc of the protest of the Indian Govt. They are 
still there even after seven years ( 1988 ). 

See Appendix for details. 
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authority lay with the Central Govt., who doled out industries to various 
states, in accordance with their own fluctuating political needs! Panjab had 
received only two percent share in heavy industry, ever since independence, 
and 66% of the Bank credits in Panjab (as against 33%, as stipulated by the 
Reserve Bank of India) were being spent elsewhere in India. This irked every 
Succeeding Government of the Panjab, Congress or Akali, but only the Akalis 
agitated for it. 

The Green revolution having exhausted its possibilities, in the late 
seventies, the distress among the Panjab farmers, especially their growing — 
and educated — children was spreading rapidly. Due to new land-laws, the rich 
peasants had been wiped out. The holdings, now limited by new laws to a 
bare 18 acres, per family of five, were being redistributed among their 
offspring, thus reducing 65% of the holdings to five acres or less, per family.* 
Corruption at every level of the administration was eating into the morale of 
the people, and justice had become not only costly, but longdrawn and scarce. 
Only the man with a long purse and infinite patience could secure it, even if 
that. Landless labourers were growing, and there was a craze for migration to 
the Gulf countries, and even to more distant lands, like the U.K., USA and 
Canada, thus depriving the Panjab of enterpreneurs, professionals, labour and 
middle technicians. 

The labour shortage was being made up by seasonal immigrants from 
Bihar and Rajasthan, going upto half a million each year, thus creating further 
social tensions, the labour being generally Hindi-speaking Hindus, and 
working for much less wages, to the detriment of the Panjabi labour. The 
liberal education being imparted at the Universities, increased educated 
unemployment even more. Over two million Sikhs had migrated abroad, 
since independence. The stories of their affluence (actual or feigned), 
accentuated the distress in the Panjab. The gulf between the rich industrialists 
(mostly city-dwelling Hindus) and the middle class Sikh peasantry (who had to 
sell their produce to, and borrow money from, the village Hindu Bania) 
increased, day by day. This could be a grist to any political parly's mill. The 
Akalis got most of the recruits for their morchas and Bhindranwala for his 
terrorist outfit, out of these elements — educated unemployed, marginal 
farmers, and landless labourers, some of whom had also become professional 
killers and smugglers. The Congress was indentified with the rich 

* Some of the bigger landlords however flouted the land-laws with impunity and, w ith 
the active connivance of the administration, got their vast lands parcelled out in 
fictitious names, including their distant relations, servants, minors, and even cats 
and dogs, and buffaloes, horses and cowst This negatived the Government s 
intention, by and large, to distribute the surplus land among the llanjans and the 
landless, thus increasing social tensions. Prolonged Court cases further exasperated 
the under-privileged sections. 
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professional Hindu Bania, or the rich Sikh, though the Akali leadership was 
even more in the hands of the rich farmers or affluent Sikh industrialists and 
professionals or religious zealots hungering for political power. But 
impressions, once deeply ingrained, die hard. The lowest strata joined the two 
Communist Parties, mainly comprising of industrial labour, and the landless^ 
though they were led there also by the well-to-do and educated, city-bred, 
professionals — teachers, doctors, lawyers and professional agitators etc. 

The economic distress or disparities, if tackled on a joint Party basis from 
an economic platform, might assuredly have brought fruitful results, 
becoming near impossible for the Central Govt, to refuse just concessions. 
The territorial and the waters' issues could have been resolved, through mutual 
give - and - take, between Haryana and Panjab, rather than being made Sikh, 
communal or one - Party issues, to be adjudicated upon always by the Central 
Government. 

But the Akalis opted for immediate and easy solutions, and coloured every 
demand with a religious overtone, coupled with ongoing violence against their 
whole history. And, the results were disastrous. However, it must be 
understood that the agitation had nothing to do, except marginally, with the 
so-called threat to the Sikh identity or the Akalis' desire to bring or keep more 
people to the orthodox Sikh faith. The aims were wholly political, (not even 
economic), otherwise violence against the police or the Hindus would make 
no sense whatsoever. If anything, these crude tactics unnerved, isolated and 
subjected about 5 million of the (mostly non-Jat) Sikhs, settled outside the 
Panjab, generally highly prosperous, to such ugly pressures that numerous 
young Sikhs discarded the outer symbols of their faith than bring other people 
into their fold! As time passed, the Sikhs in the Panjab also were sickened by 
the grim atmosphere and became apprehensive of their future in their home- 
state as well! 

Mrs. Gandhi, however, had a taste of the Akali frenzy, during the 
Emergency she had proclaimed in 197S. In no other part of the country did so 
many people protest against it with that vehemence and consistency. About 
45000 of them had been put in jail in the Panjab alone. Sant Harchand Singh 
of village Longowal (in Sangrur distt), a Sikh preacher of modest, hand-spun 
education, and once an Akali MLA (though he never spoke a word throughout 
his tenure as a legislator), had leapt into fame as the acknowledged leader of 
this movement. He was now the President of the Akali Dal. Soft-spoken and 
amiable of disposition and peaceful of intention, he influenced the Sikh 
masses, as no one else at that point of time could. The Akalis of every 
faction stood by him, though they quarcllcd often enough among themselves, 
and some of them, like G.S. Tohra, conspired against his authority secretly as 
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well. Tohra often times played the Bhindranwala card against him, or scared 
both to isolate Badal, his arch political rival. 

So, Mrs. Gandhi tried to adopt a conciliatory attitude. She sent various 
emissaries to the Akalis saying, she was not averse to agreeing to almost all 
of their religious demands. As for Chandigarh, Mrs. Gandhi stood by her 
award of 1970. "Take Chandigarh and in compensation, hand over the cotton- 
producing belt of Abohar and Fazilka to Haryana;' even though these areas 
were not contiguous to Haryana and needed a hundred square miles of a corridor 
to connect the two! Unfortunately, the Akalis had weakened their case by 
accepting this Award, in 1970, through their then Chief Minister, Justice 
Gumam Singh, and Sant Chanan Singh, then President of the SGPC, in order 
to save the life of their leader, Sant Fateh Singh, who had gone on a fast unto 
death, over this issue. It is the Congress and the Communists who had 
protested against it But, the Akalis had now different ideas. 

As far as the re-allocation of waters to the Panjab, Mrs. Gandhi showed 
her readiness to withdraw the previous agreement reached between the Central 
Govt, and the Congress Govt, of Haryana and Panjab, on Dec. 31, 1981, and 
refer the matter to a Tribunal, headed by a Supreme Court Judge. This was, 
however, subject to the Akalis agreeing to complete the Satluj-Yamuna link- 
canal, as early as possible, to provide more water to Haryana. The Akalis, 
during their regime, had, in fact, accepted Rs. one crore (ten million) for the 
digging of the canal from the Janta-led Government of Haryana.! 

But, now, they changed their tune altogether, and instead launched a 
morcha, at Kapuri, in the Patiala district. On May 24, a "Nchar Roko" (stop 
the canal) agitation was launched, under the leadership of Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal. This soon fizzled out, for lack of response from the Sikhs, but the 
work on the link-canal also got obstructed for a while, though for other 
reasons. Fearing trouble, not many labourers would offer themselves for 
work, nor many farmers allow their farms to be acquired for the digging of the 
canal in the expectation of better prices later, from the Government. 

After this, a "RASTA ROKO" (Stop Traffic) agitation was launched, 
followed by "Rail Roko" (stop the trains) agitation. On Aug 4, 1982, the 
Morcha "dictator", Longowal, announced a "Dharam-Yudh" (or Holy war) 
against the Govt. Thousands of Akalis courted arrest. The jails were 
overflowing with the prisoners, with the result that some of them had to be 
"jailed" in the open! The "Morcha" was by and large peaceful, except for a 
few untoward incidents. Twice, the Indian Airlines planes were hijacked again 
(Aug 4 and Aug. 20, 1982). In both attempts, the hijackers were not allowed 
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to land at Lahore (Pakistan), and had to fly back to Amritsar. In the first case, 
the lone hijacker was arrested and, in the other case, killed by the police. The 
"Roko" agitations also produced little effect on the Govt. But, the atmosphere 
became very surcharged. At a railway crossing (Sept 1 1), a bus carrying Akali 
prisoners collided with a train and 34 of them were crushed to death. The 
Akalis charged the Govt, with their deliberate murder, and feelings of the 
masses were roused to a pitch heat. The Akali dead were termed "martyrs" and 
a Gurdwara called "Takkar Sahib" (The 'Collision Sahib' Gurdwara) was 
constructed in their memory on the spot where they fell! 

Acts of violence now increased further against the Nirankaris as well as 
the Police and the Hindus. Bombs were used as much as guns. At the time 
Sant Longowal launched the "Dharam-Yudh" (Holy war), Bhindranwala was 
conducting his own morcha against the arrest of Bhai Amrik Singh, President 
of the All India Sikh Students' Federation and son of his predecessor, and 
others of his persuation. He, however, came to Amritsar and joined the Akali 
morcha staying at the Golden Temple Rest House (Sarai Guru Ram Das). 
Soon after, the Chief Minister, Darbaia Singh, was attacked with hand 
grenades, though he escaped unhurt, but 18 others, including the Education 
Minister, received injuries. The bomb blasts and explosions now increased in 
frequency, notably at Amritsar, Jullundcr, Ludhiana and various other towns, 
where the Hindus were in a majority. 

In Novcmbcr/Dcccmbcr, 1982, was to be held the ASIAD.or Asian 
games, in Ncw-Dclhi, in which athletic teams from all over Asia had to 
participate. The Govt, of India had spent vast sums on this major 
international event, in building various gymnasiums, over-bridges, swimming 
pools etc., and was anxious to sec its venture (criticised by the Opposition as 
an extravaganza) succeed. The Akalis had threatened to disrupt it, and the 
Govt., of India, in panic, asked Mr. Bhajan Lai (once a Janata Chief Minister 
of Haryana who walked over, wholesale, with all his Janata legislators, to the 
Congress, on Mrs. Gandhi's victory in 1980), to block the way of the Ak&li 
protestors from Panjab, who had to pass through Haryana to Teach Delhi. 

But before this, twice, in Nov. 1982, Mrs. Gandhi tried for a 
rapproachmcnt, once through S. Swaran Singh, her former Cabinet Colleague, 
and a little later through Capt. Amrindcr Singh, a Congress M.P., (later he 
resigned to join the Akalis) and son and heir of the ex-Maharaja of Patiala. 
But both times, the negotiations came to nothing. S. Harkishan Singh 
Surjit, Communist M. P„ and an advisor of Mr. Tohrd (who himself was a 
Communist Party card -holder once), and Mr. Amrindcr Singh blamed Mrs. 
Gandhi for having backed out of her commitments, at the last moment, 
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though her Cabinet colleagues (Mr. Shiv Shanker, Mr. R. Vcnkataraman, 
later our President, & Mr. P. C. Sethi, Home Minister) and the Akali 
negotiators (Tohra, Balwant, Ravi Inder Singh, Badal & Editor R. S. Bhatia ) 
had agreed.* Mrs. Gandhi's version was that the Akalis were Fighting for 
higher stakes and could not control violence and hence were not interested in a 
settlement. Also, that they were shifty and changed their stand too often! 

Mr. Bhajan Lai, out to please his new masters at Delhi, took his job 
seriously, and let alone the Akalis ( who got cold feet, seeing Govt’s fool- 
proof security arrangements), the Haryana Police searched and even insulted 
every Sikh, including the high military personnel, taking that road by car, bus 
or motor-cycle. The Asiad passed off peacefully, but the humiliation of the 
Sikhs at the hands of the Haryana police sank into the psyche of the whole 
community, and gave a new impetus to the flagging Akali agitation and 
especially to violence against the police, Hindus, Nirankaris and Sikhs 
belonging to the Congress or considered to be Govt, agents or spies. A Sikh 
D. I. G. of the Police, Mr. A. S. Atwal, on a visit to the golden temple was 
shot dead (April 25, 1983* ) . Bank-looting and robberies became almost a 
weekly occurrence. Fish plates on the railway lines were removed to cause 
rail derailments and disruption of traffic. One night, 22 railway stations were 
attacked simultaneously. Several buses were stopped on the way, and Hindu 
commuters separated and killed. 

In Haryana, counter-violence also took place against the Sikhs at some 
places. But the Central Govt dismissed its own Party Govl in Punjab (Oct 6, 
1983). The violence in Haryana was soon contained, but Panjab was declared 
a "Disturbed Area" the same day, giving unlimited powers to the police of 
arrest, detention for a year without trial and institution of Special Courts etc, 
to handle the fast-deteriorating situation. This did not, however, stop the 
killings. The more the police and the para-military forces acted against the 
terrorists and their sympathisers, the more the terrorists of various hues went 
on a killing-spree, justifying it on the ground that through false encounters, 
the security forces were Finishing the Sikh youth of the Pan jab recklessly -- a 
charge never proved to be true. 


In moil of these and other negotiations, Mr. P.C. Alcxender, Principal Secretary to 
Prime Minister, Rao .Sahib Krtshnaswami, Cabinet Secretary and Mr. T.N. 
Chaturvedi, Home Secretary, also participated. Mr. Narsimha Rao and Mr. Pranab 
Mookerjee, Union Ministers, also took part in several of them. Early in 1983, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, M.P. A. then Gen. Secretary of the Congress Party also shared in the 
deliberations. 

He had been warned by Govt, not to go there, as he was a "wanted" man by 

Bhindranwalii, having been responsible for successful operations against his men 
But, he ignored the Govt, advice 
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It is, however, a fact that the killings were directed mainly by 
Bhindranwala personally. All the killer-gangs like Dal Khalsa, Bhindranwala 
Tigers, the Dashmcsh Regiment, die A. I. Sikh Students’ Federation, 
Khalistan Commando Force and the National Council of Khalistan - all 
wedded to the slogan of Khalistan ~ (or an independent Sikh state, whose 
geography, economy or means of defence they refused to define), owed 
allegiance to him, except for Babbar Khalsa and the Akali youth federation, 
which protected Sant Longowal and his men from their onslaughts (see later) ! 
The National Council of Khalistan was based in Great Britain with a medical 
doctor, Jagjit Singh Chauhan (once Finance Minister in the Lachhman Singh 
Gill defectors' Ministry, which, as stated in the last chapter, was initially 
supported by the Congress and after six months voted out) as its self- 
proclaimed President. From his talks with this writer, it appeared he had 
some personal grouses to settle with the Congress, his main charge being that 
his career as an Akali had been finished by the Congress, on false promises, 
and he later badly let down, and left in the lurch ! Others were out for 
adventure and loot, also animated by a feeling that they were serving a "good 
cause” and defending their minority community, against the "tyranny" and 
"injustice" of the majority, which failed to sec season. But the Sikhs, at 
large, neither condoned violence, nor the idea of "Khalistan". However, even 
the best of them could not speak out their minds, as the whole families of 
their detractors were being wiped out by the terrorist gangs* 

Not that there were no differences among the various Akali groups and 
- their sympathisers. They fought against each other, within the precincts of 
the Golden Temple, and sometimes killed each other. Sant Harchand Singh 
had become scared of Bhindranwala so much that the two did not meet for six 
months, and as has been said, even enlisted the support of the Babbar Khalsa 
to protect him. An Akali youth Federation was also brought into being by 
him to counter the growing influence of the AH - India Sikh Students' 
Federation, under Bhai Amrik Singh, which was whoUy at the command of 
Bhindranwala and was spearheading the killings, along with what was called 
Dashmesh Regiment. 


The speeches made by Bhindra wait and hi* imerviewi to the Press revealed hil mind 
clearly. ''A Sikh without armt 11 naked, a lamb led to daughter. Buy motor eyelet, 
guns and repay the traitort in the tame coin”. (International Herald Tribune, April 
24, 1984). "The Sikht are a separate nation. They mutt have a special ttatut in the 
Union, like Jammu Sl Kashmir". (The Week”, March 27 to April 2, 1984). ” I ask 
them - the British Sikhs - to join the fight for our independence at a separate 
nation”. (Daily Mail, London, April 12, 1984). In a recorded speech, he told a select 
gathering in the Golden Temple complex, "It comet to 35, not even 100. Divide 55 
crores, then each Sikh gets only 35 Hindus (to kill), and not even 36lh. How do you 
say you are weak?” 
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Bhindranwala tried desparately either to become the President of the 
SGPC, or the head of the Akal Takhat. He gradually and secretly sought to 
win over the members of the SGPC. But when the final head-count was taken 
by his men, according to Gyani Kirpal Singh, Jathedar of the Ak&l Takhat, 
not more than 15 owed any sort of allegiance to him! Mr. Tohra was too 
shrewd a manipulator to be taken off-guard. So, he got Bhindranwala to swear 
before a huge Sikh Congregation (13 April 1983) that he would " never 
accept any office, and also stand behind Sant Longowal to conduct the 
morcha under his leadership"! Tohra warned both Longowal & Bhindranwala 
that a Congress - Akali coalition Govt, was in the offing, under the leadership 
of Badal, and unless they stood together, all their interests would be sold out 
by the rich farmers and political manipulators! This argument did work for a 
time. 

As the fear of Bhindranwala being arrested or killed was constantly in the 
air, he left the Sarai and occupied the Akal Takhat (Dec. 15, 1983). The 
Jathedar of the Akal Takhat, Giani Kirpal Singh, protested that no Guru even 
had made the Akal Takhat his place of residence and that it would be a 
sacrilege. But, he was over-ruled by Tohra. Fights had also ensued between 
the Babbar Khalsa and Bhindranwala 's men at the Sarai, and this, added Tohra, 
had left no choice for Bhindranwala but to seek sanctuary at the Akal Takhat ! 
When asked, after the "Operation Blue Star ", why had he not made a public 
issue of it, Jathedar Kirpal Singh said :• "AsanMama si ? (Did you want us to 
be killed ? )".* 

Indeed, such was the terror of Bhindranwala that no one even in the police 
or the Judiciary dared cross his path. Any act of injustice by these agencies, if 
reported to Bhindranwala, got redressed within 24 hours, after he telephoned or 
sent word through a special messenger to do the job, as he dictated, or else . . 

The "Kar Seva " (Community works) or "Langar" (Community Kitchen ) 
trucks, which brought provisions for the Temple from outside, or materials 
for construction, could not be searched by the police or other forces, and 
sophisticated arms were smuggled from within the country as well as 


In seven! 1985-86 issues of the monthly Punjabi Journal, "G)in Amrit" of Amritsar, 
earlier edited by Giani Paitap Singh, ex- Jathedar of the Akal Takhat and after his 
murdeV, by Dr. Man Singh Nirankari, several verbatim interviews of Giani Kirpal 
Singh are given, revealing the true mind of Bhindianwala and his relations with other 
leaders and Akali-groups. They also reveal the inner working of the Akali Dal, the 
manipulations and intrigues, the cowardice and lack of principles of the Akali 
leadership and even of the High Priests. 
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Pakistan, into the Temple complex, including light machine-guns, sten guns, 
mortars, rifles, revolvers and pistols, anti-tank weapons, mines, explosives, a 
grenade-manufacturing plant, etc. Large quantities of these and their 
ammunition were recovered from the Complex after "Operation Blue Star" 
(See below)". 

Money was no problem either. It flowed from all over, including UK, 
USA and Canada, & other countries, besides Pakistan, and almost all the 
major Sikh Centres in India. Gold, Silver and even precious stones were also 
either contributed or looted. The Golden Temple complex, besides the Akal 
Takhat, were fortified against any attack by the police or the army, under the 
direction of an able Sikh General, cashiered ( but later acquitted by the Court ) 
Shahbcg Singh, who had earned a name for himself in the Bangladesh war as a 
guerilla fighter. He wanted to wreak his own vengeance. 

Fiery Sikhs abroad formed their Dais and Jathas on the analogy of those 
back home, collected money from the unwary, smuggled Sikh "refugees" into 
foreign countries, against colossal fees, sold forged passports and fake 
"Khalistani" stamps and currency notes. For many, it had become big 
business, with a little of chivalry and adventure also thrown in, in the 
"service" of the Sikh Panth. Every killer-gang was flush with funds and those 
who did the "job" were handsomely rewarded. Some of the big-time terrorists 
were, it is said, heavily insured by international agencies ! Several rapes were 
ascribed to them, and also that they settled their long-standing private and 
family feuds in the process! 

Mrs. Gandhi, however, kept the doors of negotiations open. Many 
meetings - both secret and open — were held with the Akali leadership, in 
1981-82, but more in 1983 and particularly in April - May, 1984. Most of 
the religious demands were unilaterally accepted by her, going personally to 
Gurdwara Bangla Sahib, in New Delhi (Feb. 1983), and making an 
announcement, amidst loud shouts of "Sat Sri Akal ", the Sikh war - cry. 
She agreed for the relay of "Kirtan" from the Golden Temple from the All 
India Radio Jullundur, for one hour in the morning and half an hour in the 
evening, a concession not granted to any other religious community in India. 
(The Akalis, however, made a grievance of it, saying they wanted the 
broadcast time to be increased twice over!) The demand for carrying theKirpan 
on the aeroplanes had already been accepted, this being a constitutional 
guarantee, under Article (25) of India's Constitution. She also announced that 
within a radius of 300 metres of the Golden Temple, no permission would br 
accorded for the sale of tobacco, meat or liquor .(The Akalis wanted the whole 
city of Amritsar to be covered, vC'hich the Govt, said was impossible). 
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Why the Akalis had included the ban on meat in their demands, still 
eludes anyone's imagination, as meat is not forbidden to the Sikhs, and more 
liquor is consumed, per capita, in Panjab, than even the Scandanavian 
countries. Some of the top-ranking Akali leaders also do not hesitate to warm 
themselves up with spirituous drinks (occasionally, even in jail l), nor fail to 
distribute it among their supporters, even during the Gurdwara polls! And 
why was a ban not recommended on hashish & opium which the Nihangs 
used freely& some Akali leaders traded in, or smuggled from Pakistan ? 

In 1984, the last meeting was held by Govt, representatives on 26 May, 
with G. S. Tohra and S. S. Bamala, but, as we shall see, failed to clinch the 
issue. 

One of the primary reasons for the failure of Political talks was the raging 
violence in the Panjab, which the Govt, insisted, must end. The Akalis 
repudiated any responsibility for it, and cither accused the Govt, of creating 
conditions which inevitably led to violence or blamed the anti-social 
elements, whom the Govt, could not control, and which was ultimately the 
job of the Govt, to do ! When asked to issue a "Hukamnama" (religious edict) 
form the Akal Takhat that any Sikh, indulging in violence, will be ex- 
communicated, the Akali reply was that they could not blame only the Sikhs 
for acts which others in the Sikh garb, notably from Pakistan, may be 
committing ! When told to prevent storing of sophisticated, unlicensed arms 
within the Temple, the Akalis said it was for the Govt, to stop their inflow 
from outside. In any case, they said, they knew nothing about it ( a statement 
which was patently false)! Pakistan also had tried to influence the course of 
events in Panjab in no uncertain terms, and inflamed the Jathas, going on a 
pilgrimage to the Gurdwaras in Pakistan, through propaganda in favour of 
Khalistan. They also supplied arms, money and training and gave them 
sanctuary, without fail, smuggled in Muslim soldiers, dressed as Sikhs, to 
help the terrorists in Indian Panjab, but the ground had been prepared by the 
Akali agitation itself. If Pakistan took advantage of it, or sought to take its 
revenge for losing Bangladesh, through Indian arms, or to destabilise India's 
granary and the sword-arm which Panjab had become, once again, their role 
was subsidiary to those who were bent upon, within the country, to disrupt 
peace in the Panjab taserve their narrow political ends. 

As has been said, even confirmed smugglers and habitual cut-throats and 
Naxalites had joined their ranks, for their own reasons. Smuggling has been 
an "honourable" and much sought-after occupation in the Panjab's border 
districts, especially for heroin, which brought exceptionally rich dividends. 
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besides arms. The Naxalites, mostly educated Sikhs & others wedded to 
anarchy, had, in their earlier attempts failed to bring about an economic 
revolution in Panjab, inspite of their large-scale violence. On being 
ruthlessly curbed by the state, they assumed the new garb of Sikh 
fundamentalism and took to loot and killings for "Khalistan”. 

And, what a pity that all the political ingenuity of this great and civilised 
nation could not produce a permanent solution to minor territorial and 
economic demands, within the law and the Constitution of India. Why 
couldn't a machinery, like the Privy Council in England, or a statutory inter- 
state body be evolved to adjudicate upon inter-state or Centre-state disputes, 
within a reasonable time-frame, instead of politicalising every issue and 
settling it, in accordance with the political needs of the ruling Party or whims 
of the political top-brass, in Delhi ! 

On the other hand, whatever reasons the Akllis trotted forth for their 
inability to stop violence, the real reason was that they were mortally afraid of 
Bhindranwala, who fired all the shots and controlled all the gun-running. A 
regular hit-list had been prepared by him of the Police personnel, who 
allegedly either killed his men in encounters, or tortured them in jail. The 
Hindu militants now organised under the banner of "Shiv Sena" etc. (and even 
other innocents travelling by bus, or plying rickshaws, or out for a morning 
walk, or exercising on a playground etc) and members of the Congress (I) and 
the sympathisers of the Govt, called "spies", or those who criticised 
Bhindranwala , were all put on the everchanging hitlist and finished, one by 
one. 


S. Harbans Singh Manchandi, the President of the Gurdw&d Paibandhak 
Committee, Delhi, was assassinated in the heart of New Delhi (March 28, 
1984), in broad daylight. Dr.. V. N. Tiwari, professor of Panjabi at the 
Panjab University and a nominated M. P., was done to death at his 
Chandigarh residence (3 April 1984). On May 10, a former Jathedir of the 
Akal Takhat, 85-year-old, venerable Giani Partap Singh, and a staunch critic 
of Bhindranwala, was murdered in Amritsar. Romesh Chandra, son of lala 
Jagat Narain, was butchered on May 12. Harbans Lai Khanna, a BJP leader 
and an ex-MLA, was done to death on April 2, 1984. So also Bachan Singh, 
a Deputy Superintendent of Police, in Amritsar. Several Sikh granthis and 
Hindu Mahan ts were also killed. The Panjib had become a virtual slaughter 
house. The killing of Surinder Singh Sodhi (April 14), a protege of 
Bhindranwala, by one Baljit Kaur, an associate of Longow&l, further 
heightened the intra-Party tussle Among the two (now waning) groups. Baljit 
kaur was tortured and brutally killed soon after, and her mangled body thrown 
out of the temple, stuffed in a gunny bag! Life had become din cheap inspite 
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of Panjab having been declared a "Disturbed area" and draconian powers given 
to the police! 

Meantime, the Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat were being fortified, 
as never before in Sikh history. Though Govt, had declared time and again 
(even in Parliament) that the police or the Army would, under no 
circumstances, enter the Temple, the insiders feared the attack any time, and 
did not want to be caught napping. 

Mrs. Gandhi was being accused by the Opposition and, secretly even by 
her own partymen, of having lost the nerve to govern the country. The 
Government's critics even charged her publicly of wooing the Hindu vote, 
en bloc, by not resolving the Sikh question, and thus deliberately prolonging 
the agony of the Panjab and the nation ! She, therefore, had convened eight 
meetings of the leaders of the Opposition late in January, 1983, and early in 
February of that year, along with the Akali and Govt, representatives, to 
thrash out a consensus formula, but these had come to nothing. Early in 
February 1984, two more such meetings were held, but to no effect. 
Meantime, the Akalis themselves were scared by the turn events were taking 
and their authority passing into the hands of a lone crusader, Bhindranwala, 
thus isolating the entire Akali leadership and making them irrelevant on the 
political scene. 

They, therefore, hit upon another plan, one to attract public notoriety 
throughout India, and two, to appear to the Sikh masses even more extremist 
in their outlook than Bhindranwala. Tohra had also told Mrs. Gandhi that if 
his plan succeeded, Bhindranwala may also fall in line. This was the 
amendment of Article 25, explanation 2, of the Indian Constitution.* This 
related in fact to the temple entry of Harijans (or Untouchables, whether 


Article 25 feeds as follows : 

(1) Subject to public order, morality and health and to the other provisions of this 
part, all persons ave equally entitled to freedom of conscience, and the right freely to 
profess, practise and propagate religion. 

(2) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of an existing law or prevent 
the State from making any law - 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial, political or other secular 
activity which may be associated with religious practice; 

(b) providing for social welfare and reform or the throwing open of Hindu religious 
institutions of a public character to all classes and sections of Hindus. 

Explanation I - The wearing and carrying of Kirpans shall be deemed to be included 
in the profession of the Sikh religion. 

Explanation II - In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the reference to Hindus shall be 
construed at including a reference to persons professing the Sikh, Iain or Buddhist 
religion, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions shall be construed 
accordingly. 
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Hindu, Sikh or Buddhist) into the Hindu, Sikh and Buddhist temples. 
Moreover, this was the only Article, under which the Govt could enact any 
All India Gurdwani Act, on which the Akalis had set their heart. It is under 
this Article that Sikhs were permitted to carry kirpans, and their separate 
identity certified. But, the Akalis thought otherwise. 

Their contention was that this Article compromised the identity of the 
Sikhs as a separate faith. If so, why had no protest been lodged for the last 
forty years, and why no Sikh member of the Constituent Assembly had 
protested against it at the time the Constitution was being framed? But, the 
Akalis interpret or misinterpret even their own history and Scriptures only in 
accordance with their ever-changing political needs and compulsions! 

This demand was not a part of the 45 demands originally formulated by 
the Akali Dal. However, the die was cast. A virulent agitation was launched. 
April 24 to 31,1984, was declared by Longowal to be observed as "Panth 
A/ad" (Free Panth ) week. The only person among the Akalis to oppose this 
move was the only non-jat among the Akali hierarchy, Mr. Balwant Singh, a 
former Block Development Officer with the Punjab Govt., and once a 
Congress MLA, (defecting later to the Akalis to become their Finance 
Ministcr-cum-industrialist-businessman), who, with his newly acquired 
affluence, had also developed the ambition to become the next Chief Minister! 
He had kept himself out of the main agitation, by and large, and never courted 
imprisonment, devoting his entire time and energy to his ever-expanding 
businesses. He had kept both the Akalis and the Congress in good humour, 
and kept the line of negotiations open. But he was over-ruled by Tohra, who 
had other ideas. He wanted to involve Badal, his main rival for Chief 
Ministership, in extremist postures, to destroy his non-sectarian image among 
the Hindus, and secondly to please Bhindranwala with the consolation prize of 
"Sikh independent identity" being recognised by government. He also wanted 
the Sikh masses, now worked into a frenzy, to accept him as their saviour, 

and thus to destroy Longowal's diplomatic and moderate image as well. 
Longowal fell for the bait. So did Mrs. Gandhi.* 


The present writer wrote two article! as Chairman of the High-powered Comminion 
on Minoritiet, in the "Time! of India” (March IS, 16, 1984), detailing the geneata 
of the Sikh problem and tuggeiting a political way out, and not to treat it aolely ai 
a law-and-order problem. Theie had a very healthy effect on both aides. But when 

he wrote an "Open letter to Longowal* (March 31, 1984) in the "Hindu (tan Timet", 
and pleaded with the Alt alii over the TV the next day to deaiat from amending Sec. 

25, in their own interett, he wat put on Bhindonwala'i hit-lint, and extra police 
protection given to him I 
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The agitation was inaugrated in late April, 1984 from the Gurdwaia 
Bangla Sahib in New Delhi, a Congress stronghold, by Badal, by tearing a 
page of the Constitution, on which Section 25 was inscribed, and burning it. 
This was to be repeated by the Akalis all over the country. Badal and Tohra 
along with several thousand Akali workers, were arrested and put in jail, but 
Mrs. Gandhi was not averse to considering this what later turned out to be a 
non-issue (for nothing was heard of it, later on) sympathetically. Tohra 
wanted a separate "Sikh personal Law " also to be codified, mainly to deprive 
the married daughters from a share of the ancestral property, and the right of 
second or third marriage, without obtaining divorce of the other wives! Up to 
1954, there was no restriction on the number of marriages by Hindu or Sikh 
males, and only the male heirs could inherit their ancestral property. But, in 
that year, the Hindu Marriage and Succession Codes were revised by 
Parliament, at the instance of Pt. Nehru, in the teeth of the Orthodox Hindu 
Opposition, including that of President Rajcndra Prasad, to bring the rights of 
property and divorce to Hindu women (which included Sikh women). The 
Sikh and other Jats resented this, for fear of further sub-dividing their lands. 
Also custom had sanctioned more than one marriage to Hindu and Sikh males. 
But it was now being denied. It may be mentioned that ever since their birth 
to date, Sikhs have been governed by the Hindu customary laws, in marriage 
and inheritance. 

Already, Mrs. Gandhi had held several secret and open negotiations with 
the Akali leaders, but failed. However, she made a last-minute try, once 
again, and called in Tohra, Badal and Bamala, (now out of jail), on May 26. 

This meeting was necessitated by the entire Indian Press screaming 
against Sikh perfidy — (all Sikhs were unfortunately identified with Akalis) 
— and disloyally to the Constitution of India. The Opposition parties in 
Parliament had joined hands with the ruling Congress to decry this sinister 
move of tearing the Sikhs from the Hindu Society (which offered them almost 
all their converts), to drive the Hindus out of Panjab and to break away the 
border state from the rest of India into an independent political unity. 
Moreover, in May 1984, there were more murders of Hindus and attacks on 
Hindu temples and industrial and commercial establishments than ever before. 
Sikh Granthis, village headmen and police personnel also continued to be 
attacked. 

Government offices were burnt down in several places. Hand-grenades and 
bombs became the order of the day. The Hindus had also retaliated at certain 
places as in Patiala, where they burnt a copy of the Sikh Scripture (May 31), 
but such incidents only added fuel to the fire. 
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The Akalis were also becoming desperate, and had given a call to the 
Panjab farmers, from June 1, to withhold their wheat-stocks from reaching the 
market for sale, to refuse to pay taxes, and to non-cooperate with the Govt in 
all other ways. A massive demonstration was also to be held at Amritsar on 
that day, in support of the Ak&li demands. Sensing that the situation might 
go out of hand, Mrs. Gandhi was persuaded to part with Chandigarh, with 
only Fazilka town being handed over to Haryana, or to refer the issue of both 
Chandigarh and Hindi areas in Panjab to a Commission; to appoint another 
Commission under a Supreme Court judge for adjudication of river-waters; and 
to accept in whatever way legal and Sikh opinion might desire to amend 
Section 2S (Explanation II). Tohra was happy and thought he had won the 
day. He rushed to Amritsar by a special plane, provided by Govt, and met 
Bhindranwala. According to reliable sources, Tohra was strongly rebuffed by 
the militant leader. "You want to sell me for your own chair! I will not 
touch this settlement. We have all vowed either to get the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution accepted, in toto, or die fighting. Go, and tell your Delhi masters 
and your cowardly Badal and Longowal that I shall not be duped or bought 
over." Tohra threatened to throw him out of the Akal Takhat, but the threat 
did not work. At that point of time, it just couldn't. Bhindranw&li was too 
strongly entrenched in his fortress, and was prepared for the worst. Taken by 
shock and surprise, Tohra went straight to Mr. B.D. Panda, Governor of the 
Panjab, and told him he had failed." The Govt, could take whatever action 
they wanted to meet with the menacing situation,” he said. 

On June 2, Mrs. Gandhi appealed, once again, over the TV network, for 
the Akalis to withdraw their agitation, to "shed hatred and not blood," and 
accept the terms of the settlement already offered to them, and which she spelt 
out again in her broadcast. She spoke feelingly about Sikh contribution to 
India's economy, defence and integrity as also their "shining contribution" to 
the freedom struggle. "The life of Guru N&nak Dev symbolised tolerance. 
The moral of Guru Granth Sahib is truth and kindliness. The great Gurus 
taught love and brotherhood." 

She added "Sikhism itself was bom as a faith to bring together people 
of different religions. Let not a miniscule minority among the Sikhs be 
allowed to trample under foot civilised norms for which Sikhism is well- 
known, and to tarnish the image of a brave and patriotic community. If iuiy 
misgivings or doubts remain, let's sit round the table and find a solution. 
This is the democratic way." 

But, the appeal had no effect whatever on the agitators. The killings 
continued unabated, the killers later taking shelter in the Golden Temple 
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complex. The Govt, therefore, decided to clear the temple of the anti-social 
elements with the use of force. The army attacked the Golden Temple on June 
5, 1984, with at least a force of 1000 men and officers, under the overall 
command of Maj. Gen. K.S. Brar, R.S. Dyal and Sundcrji (later to become 
the C-IN-C of the Indian Army replacing Gen. A.S.Vaidya,who held the post 
at the time of the Operation). It was called "Operation Blue Star". Such 
secrecy was maintained about the assault, that up to the time of the operation, 
even the Sikh President of India, Giani Zail Singh (July 1982-July 1987), was 
not taken into confidence. 

An alternative to starve the inmates to death, or surrender, was duly 
considered by the Army top-brass, but fearing a general Sikh uprising in 
Panjab, and surrounding the Golden Temple during the siege period, made 
them scary, and the plan was given up. However, the army personnel were 
strictly instructed not to fire at the Golden Temple, whatever the provocation. 
June 3 being the day of Guru Arjan Dev's martyrdom, pilgrims had also 
gathered in the Sarai and in the Parikarmi in large numbers. But, on constant 
warnings being given by the army over the loudspeakers, from June 5, to keep 
away from the Temple during operations, only about three thousand people, 
including a few women, remained inside, before the assault. Some of these 
included the Gurdwara Sewatfirs (custodians), who remained to protect the 
sanctity of the Temple, and keep the religious services going uninterruptedly. 
Bhindranwala's men had taken positions on all sides of the Parikarma (marble- 
walk around the temple) besides the Akal Takhat which was highly fortified. 
Many of Bhindranwala's followers, including Maj. Gen. J.S. Bhullar, fled to 
safety and crossed over to Pakistan.* 

Rajput, Dogra, Muslim ana Madrasi companies were mainly employed by 
the army, together with some Sikhs, though the command was under the 
overall charge of Sikh commanders, some of them like Gen. Dyal extremely 
devoted to their faith. A Muslim, Lt. Col. Issar Khan, led the battalion inside 
the Temple! (The Temple's foundation stone was also laid by a Muslim!). 
"We went in with humility in our hearts and prayers on our lips", says Gch. 
Sundcrji. It was a most sensitive and treacherous role given to the army in 
peace time, for it could have, as it later did have, cataclysmic repercussions, 
both political and social, on the nation. The Indian army is itself a very 
religious army and the Hindu respect for Sikh temples is no less than that of 
the Sikhs. But no one had ever invaded or any armyman or police in uniform 
entered the Golden Temple in its 400-year old history, or dared to commit 

Bhullar laier surfaced in New York, took over the Secretariat of the militant World 

Sikh Organisation of USA, which came into being on July 31, 1984, but later. 

disgusted with internal » anglings, deserted them to settle elsewhere in Europe 

Later, he came to India and offered himself for arrest. 
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sacrilege, except once in the later part of the 18th century, when Ahmad Shah 
Abdali blew up the temple, with gun-powder, in 1762, and filled the tank with 
rubbish and the blood of kine. The Sikhs, two years later, had reconquered 
Amritsar and, with Afghans in chains, the Temple was rebuilt with their 
forced labour, and the whole of Panjab finally freed from the onslaughts of 
that scourge of Asia.'*' 

Men had, therefore, to crawl towards the Akal Takhat and up the narrow 
staircase of that building, unmindful of the casualties, which were heavy. 
Room to room engagement ensued. Suddenly, a devastating explosion 
occurred on the ground floor, causing immense noise and fire. The facade of 
the Akal Takhat fell, with a stunning thud, and there was utter confusion 
among the fighting inmates. After a whole night and the next morning's 
hand-to-hand fight, the guns on both sides were silenced. 32 terrorists 
surrendered. The others were blown or cut to pieces, including Bhindranwala, 
Amrik Singh and Gen. Shahbeg Singh, who had master-minded the whole 
terrorist operation, with utmost precision and thoroughness. 

The main operation was over by June 6, mid-day. But sporadic firing 
continued for another few days. According to Govt estimates, 554 terrorists 
were killed and 121 wounded. The army casualties were 4 Officers, 4 JCOs 
and 84 other ranks and about 300 seriously injured, including 15 officers. 
Those captured by the army included 1592 from the Golden Temple and about 
3000 from other Gurdwaias in the Panjab, where operations were 
simultaneously conducted, including the historic Gurdwara of Dukh Niwaran 
Sahib at Patiala. According to Government's information, cash over Rs. 30 
lakhs (3 million) was recovered, besides 41 machine guns, 432 rifles (303), 
and a large quantity of 12 bore guns * (343), self-loading rifles (98), mines 


Mn. Gandhi told the present writer three months later, that the decision was most 
painful for her to take. She kept awake for three nights thereafter, in rpmorse, being 
herself a religious person, and even having married her much-beloved younger son, 
Sanjay, in a Sikh family. She said, one of the major reasons of the assault was not 

merely the fear of a Sikh resurrection from June 1, the day appointed by Longowal to 
start total non -cooperation with Govt, but alto the warning given by certain reliable 
and friendly diplomatic sources, (possibly Moscow), that in the first week of June, 

three border districts (Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Ferozepur) will declare themselves an 
independent Sikh State (Kha'listln), and be recognised immediately by tome nations 

(including some western nations, China and Pa’kisiin)l This later turned out to be a 
wrong and motivated information. 
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(128), revolvers, pistols, assorted rifles, anti-tank weapon (RPG-2), and large 
quantities of ammunition, (Even Pakistani currency worth over a lakh and a 
quarter rupees also fell into the hands of the army!) A grenade-manufacturing 
plant and a sten-gun parts manufacturing shop were also discovered, within the 
Temple complex! 

Naval divers were employed to recover arms and dead bodies from the 
sacred tank, and the air-force helicopters and planes were also utilised to move 
troops and gather vital information. 

But, the damage caused to the holy Akal Takhat by explosive materials 
(or through tank-firing ? ) was loo hard to bear. The whole facade had 
collapsed, but for the Kotha Sahib (the Holy chamber), where the Guru 
Granth Sahib is kept and carried in a solemn procession from the main 
Temple in the early hours of the morning, with great ceremony. 

However, priceless paintings in the interior chambers were smoked out or 
destroyed. So also a part of the Toshakhana treasures, including a part of the 
gold-threaded canopy, gifted by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The Art Museum 
and various precious manuscripts of the Guru Granth Sahib were also 
destroyed. Why they could not be saved has never been explained. 

When three days later (June 9), the Sikh President of India, visited the 
Temple, the slink of the dead hundreds had not yet died down. The Akal 

Takhat's front portion looked like a hollow, vacant shell. The Parikarmaa's 
marble-floors were just a rubble. And he wept. 

He was not the only one to be shocked to tears. The Sikhs all over were 
in mourning, as were most of their countrymen, both on what a grim tragedy 
had been enacted by the Sikh killer-gangs, and what an extremist Sikh Party, 
hungry to grab political power, by any means, had done to the whole 
chivalrous history of the Sikhs! The Indian people were also amazed and 
shocked as to what a democratic Govt, had done to stake the stability of the 
whole nation, over trivial issues, which they refused to resolve, in time, for 
their own political reasons! 

This was pur first serious test in democratic functioning on the home 
ground, and oh both counts, we failed miserably. A nation that had won her 
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independence, through a non-violent struggle and preached its gospel 
throughout the world, could settle none of its internal problems except 
through violence! 

The Government intelligence, it appears, had also foiled dismally to gauge 
how well Bhindrinwal&’s men had built up their fortifications, and what kind 
of ammunition and equipment they had! They did not even have the full 
layout of the Temple, nor any knowledge of its numerous bylanes and 
underground tunnels and pathways for escape! The military Commanders 
admitted as much later, as the para-military and the Police forces had admitted 
their failure earlier, to check the inflow of sophisticated arms into the Temple! 

Why was Bhindranwala not captured, nor his killer-gangs nabbed when 
they were much more vulnerable, and went in and out of the Temple, at will, 
committing every conceivable crime. Why didn't the police enter the Temple 
on the murder of their D.I.G., A.S. Atwil, when Bhindrfoiwifo had not yet 
occupied the Akal TakhaL Why was Bhindranw&li released from prison at all? 
Why was he not arrested when he was touring Delhi, Bombay, or other parts 
of Panjab and Haryana, or living in the Sar&i outside the Temple-complex? 
These questions have not been answered, either by the "White Paper on 
Panjab" issued by the Govl after the "Operation Blue Star", (June 20), nor by 
any Govl dignitary. 

The Army's explanation that they feared insurrection of the Panj&b Sikhs, 
if they laid scige to the Temple which, according to them, would anyhow have 
failed, as the insurgents were well-provided with foodgrains and water, also 
appears to be rather facile, as four years later, in "Operation Black Thunder” 
(May 12-18, 1988), the Panjab police laid siege to the Temple, and without 
entering the Temple or firing an extra shot, got the surrender of all the (about 
ISO) terrorists hiding there, alongwitb their arms! The fear of insurrection 
also proved to be premature and imaginary, as no insurrection ever took place! 
And the threat of non-cooperation also did not materialise! 

However, the decision, taken in panic, and executed with lightening 
speed, cost the army many of its Jawans and officers, though unde/ the most 
extreme provocation, no bullet was fired at the Golden Temple, even when 
several of those who swam to the Temple to take up positions there, were 
shot and killed in cold blood. 

A 36-hour curfew had already been declared, from 9 PM of June 3, which 
was extended selectively. All roads leading to Amritsar were closed for traffic 
or any other movement of men or materials from June 1. Army assisted the 
police in cordoning off the Golden Temple complex. The Temple Complex is 
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closed-in, on all sides, except for numerous but narrow by-lanes and 
underground tunnels of which, as has been said, only the defenders were aware, 
but the army was not! The expert military training given to the rebels made 
such deadly impact on the army that they could proceed toward. 0 the Akal 
Takhat, facing the main Temple, only by inches, even if that. The terrorists 
were firing from a number of machine gun positions and hurling grenades, 
lighting them with match-sticks. Machine-gun firing came from the main 
Temple as well, but the army was forbidden to fire back in that direction. 

"The Akal Takhat had been fortified as well as any dug out position of a 
modem army. Starting from the basement upwards, gun placements had been 
planned out and sited at every level, including the door-level, window-level, 
the roof-ventilators on the first floor, and the two upper storeys. They had cut 
holes in the walls and the marble facade, like a pill box for the positioning of 
weapons”. 

As has been said before, the firing was so heavy that the army Jawans and 
officers were being slaughtered, without respite. Tanks were, therefore, 
hurriedly brought in, but these were also silenced by the anti-tank weapons. 

After a bitter fight, lasting about IS hours, Bhindranwala* and his gang 
were dead, but leaving almost the entire Sikh community aflame with anger, 
and call for revenge, not so much for the "martyrdom" of a few hundreds of the 
marauding zealots, but the indignity and humiliation and loss of pride on 
account of the grievous damage suffered by the holiest of their shrines, which 
even the British had dared not touch even in the days of the Martial Law in 
1919., when the British authorities were bent upon "teaching the Sikhs a 
lesson”. . . 

But, the question why had Bhindranwala, professedly a devout Sikh, not 
quitted the holy shrine and fought, if he so wanted, outside its premises, so as 
to guard and preserve its sanctity from being invaded, especially on June 4 or 
5, when he knew full well that the attack on the Temple was inevitable, and 
he was being constantly warned by the army over the loudspeakers, that this 
was going to happen, unless he surrendered. 

After all, when a similar situation had arisen in Jan. 1848, when some 
armed Nihangs had occupied the "burjis" (towers) of the Golden Temple, with 
the intent of capturing its custodianship, and the Khalsa Durbar, under 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, had sent in an army detachment to clear them by force, 
the Nihangs immediately surrendered, saying "we do not want the holiest of 


Bhindranwala left behind his wife, Prium Kaur, and two sons, Indcrjit Singh (9) A 
Ishar Singh (12). Boih are studying at school, at present, and now live in their 
ancestral village. Rod* (Faridkot), with theit grandfather, Baba Joginder Singh. 
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our shrines to become a battle ground!" No Guru before had ever done so, nor 
any Sikh hero, even in the worst days of their persecution, with no place for 
them anywhere to hide their heads. Did Bhindranwala and his "dedicated" men 
enact this tragedy, in order to provoke the Govt, to do their worst, and thus to 
leave behind a trail of bitterness and fear among the entire world Sikh 
community that their religion was not safe in the hands of any Indian Govt? 
In the eyes of his supporters, he may have become a "martyr" (the highest 
honour a Sikh craves), but he had wiped out the honour, the dignity and the 
500-year-old history of togetherness built by the Gurus and the Sikh heroes 
with their blood. 

And, now, where were the other heroes of the Akali battle for Sikh 
"survivaT’and "glory” - Tohra,* Badal and Longowal? Tohra and Longowal , 
"by prior arrangement with the Govt.," had dared not venture into the Temple 
complex during "Operation Blue Star”, and had hid themselves in the Sarai 
outside. When the army surrounded the Sarai, and called for their surrender, in 
the early hours of June 6, both Tohra and Longowal came out, with their 
hands uplifted, and handed themselves over to Gen. R. S. Dyal, who put them 
in an army vehicle. Following them, several hundreds of others, trapped in 
the Temple Rest House, also followed suit. Some of the extremists seeing 
this shamefaced cowardice on the part of their "heroes", threw flaming bombs 
at them, thus killing many, and creating a panic in the surrendering "soldiers 
of the faith". But, the twosome - Longowal and Tohra, - were escorted to an 
air-conditioned Govt. Rest House! On the way, Tohra asked Gen. R. S. Dyal, 
" if their life would be spared". Dyal laughed in his sleeves at their bravery 
and sense of chivalry, but assured them that they would not only be safe, but 
provided with an air-conditioned room in the Amritsar Rest House, which he 
himself was occupying! + 

After all, these were the Sikh heroes who had left their comrades back in 
the Temple, to face the army bullets, abandoning both their sense of shame 
and chivalry, to save their own skins! Badal was tucked away in the heavily- 
guarded safety of his village, and surfaced only after over a week, (June 10) at 
Chandigarh, saying casually he had heard of the "Operation Blue Star" over the 
Radio, but due to the curfew imposed on the entire Panjab and the fact that he 
was in a state of utmost shock, he could not move out of his village! Of 

The Panjabi monthly "Qaumi Ekta" in it* vartou* issue* of 1986-87 thoroughly 
exposed the nefarious role of Mr. Tohra in this sordid drama. The articles were 
written by the editor R.S. Bhatia, once Gen. Secy of the Akali Dal. 

This was told to the present writer by Gen. Dyal himself. That prior 
arrangements with the Govt, had been made by thcirffor their security and 
safe surrender” is borne out by military intelligence. 
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course, he made vehement protests against the Government's "treachery" and 
"perfidy" and pledged to "fight" against it, "by all means". He was also duly 
arrested, like others of his ilk-Sukhjinder, Talwandi, Bamala and others, who 
had been mopped up earlier and put in jail. This was also the best way to 
protect them from the mounting public wrath! Only Balwant Singh, the 
prime negotiator and businessman, neither offered himself for arrest nor was 
nabbed by Govt! He was kept out by the Akalis, all through the morcha days, 
to keep conciliation proceedings going with the Govt., in order that they leap 
back to power, through some kind of face-saving device and manipulation! 
Senseless "chivalry" on the part of some, and wild slogan - mongering to 
rouse passions of the innocent Sikh masses on the other, had cost the Sikhs 
all that they had built, assiduously, over the centuries! Perhaps, such was the 
Will of the Guru that the wily braggarts and religious exploiters be hoisted 
with their own petard!* 

The Govt, was now as anxious as the Sikhs to restore the sanctity and the 
solemn ritual (Maryadi) of the Golden Temple, and to repair the damage to the 
Akal Takhat, the Parikarma and its other surrounding buildings and the 
Darshani Deori, as early as possible. The ritual was started with the head 
Granthi of the Temple, Giani Sahib Singh, and the Jathedar of the Akal 
Takhat, Giani Kirpal Singh, agreeing to conduct the services. They also made 
statements over die Television, giving less than factual statements, over the 
damage suffered by the holy precincts. They had escaped to safety, on the eve 
of the operations, leaving the sanctity and the ritual to any laymen, who cared 
to continue and preserve them! Mortally afraid of their lives, they had never 
dared Bhindranwala or his gang from polluting the holy precincts, which was 
indeed their prerogative and duty. 

Soon after the' President's visit to die Temple, he made a passionate 
broadcast over the TV (June 17) "with a heart heavy with the deep wounds of 
the past happenings", and expressed his "distress" over the tragedy, but he also 
said, "before we arc swayed by emodons, we should go into the background of 
these events, look at the present and reflect on the future". "All that had 
happened", he said, "look place, with impunity, against the teachings of the 


The Akali M.Ps & MLAs resigned their seals, in protest, but on the refusal of the 
authorities to accept them, these worthies continued to keep their subsidised official 
residences in Delhi and Chandigarh, and later also collected their salaries and other 
allowances, for not attending the legislative bodies! Earlier, Jalhcrtr Jagdev Singh 
Talwandi had refused to resign the Presidentship of the Akali Dal. unless he was 
nominated by his Party to the Rajya Sabha (which was agreed to)! Tohra had agreed 
to vacate the Presidentship of the SGPC, after a tenure of 14 years, if similarly 
rewarded. But when he became an M.P., he refused to give up the other, more 
prestigious and lucrativee, job! 
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Sikh Gurus, despite repeated appeals. With the result that the Gurdwaras 
meant for our spiritual upliftment, passed into the hands of a few terrorists. 
The SGPC lost its control and it became difficult for devotees to visit their 
holy shrines." 

While saying this, he also held responsible those in authority in Panjab 
of "laxity" and "carelessness" in controlling a fast deteriorating situation. He 
also blamed the terrorists and those who supported them "to divide our country 
and violate the sanctity of our shrines", "storing arms and using them against 
the State, instead of coming out and offering themselves for arrest and trial". 
"When no other alternative was left, the Panjab (sic) Govt, had to send in the 
security forces. On the appeals of the army, two Sikh leaders offered 
themselves for arrest, as did many others who thought they had nothing to do 
with that fight (!) How the terrorists took hold of the Temple complex and 
acquired such dangerous and foreign weapons, and what role the foreign powers 
had in this, is being inquired into. All this testifies to there being a deep- 
rooted conspiracy".' 1 ' 

He deprecated the call that Sikhs in Govt, positions, especially in the 
army, should resign. "Docs religion, which means duty, sanction this?", he 
asked. "Once, one has taken an oath in the name of the Guru and docs not 
abide by it. it is nothing short of cowardice and being led astray. Therefore, I 
am thankful to those who performed their duties honestly and loyally". He 
talked of the common bonds of ancestry as between Hindus and Sikhs. "It is 
our duty to sec that our Motherland docs not suffer. We are all the children of 
Bharat Mata (Mother India) and all religions have nurtured in its bp. It is our 
bounden duty to foster unity among all our countrymen, as was the call of the 
Gurus". 

This was the hour of glory for India's worthy President, who had risen 
above his personal sentiments (which were undoubtedly deeply hurt) and 
sectarian prejudices and pulls, and speak as the upholder and guardian of India's 
secular Constitution. If, as was the ever-mounting pressure on him on behalf 
of the Sikhs especially, he would have chosen to resign, he would have not 
only betrayed the trust reposed in him by the nation, but also belie the whole 
Sikh history and tradition, to stand up against the marauders and despoilers of 
the sanctity of the holy temples, no matter what their faith. 

However, what happened later created much misgiving and bad blood 
between the Prime Minister and the President. 


Unfortunately, the ‘White Paper on Panjab”, iiioed by Govt, three dayi Inter, made 
no mention whatever of the foreign hand — Kkiilan, China or the CIAI Why? The 
reaioni have never been told. 
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A few days after the President visited the Temple, Mrs. Gandhi also paid a 
visit (June 12) and offered prayers at the Hari Mandir and made her offerings, 
in all solemnity, and in a spirit both of remorse and thanksgiving. She 
ordered the Akal Takhat to be re-built and restored to its original glory, before 
the Temple complex could be handed over by the Army to the SGPC. The 
Akali Jath&brs tried to scuttle this move, saying they would not allow any 
Govt, functionary to raise the Akal Takhat structure again! This must be 
done, they protested, with the approval of the SGPC (most of whose members 
were in jail), by the Sikh Sangats themselves, after a due ceremony, through 
Kar Scwa (voluntary communal service), and not by hired labour! Also, that 
under the Gurdwaia Act, no one other than the SGPC could handle any kind of 
construction in the sacred premises. But, these were treacherous times, and 
technical niceties had to be set aside. 

As it was feared (and rightly) that the Akal Takhat will be allowed by the 
SGPC to remain as it is, to remind and inflame the future generations of the 
depredation and desecration caused to the highest scat of Sikh spiritual 
authority by the Govt., (they would never state its genesis, nor the terrorist 
role in it), Mrs. Gandhi instructed Sardar Buta Singh, then her Minister of 
Public Works, to undertake the task and finish it, at the earliest possible lime, 
no matter what the cost, but built as per the old design and decoration, in 
every sensitive detail. 

S. Buta Singh at first tried to negotiate with the High Priests and the 
various well-known Sikh Saints to undertake the job, but when the settlement 
v^as well in sight, the Jathcdars repudiated it. The Saints, led by Baba Kharak 
Singh, insisted that unless there was unanimity of opinion among all 
sections, they would not participate or preside over the reconstruction of the 
Akal Takhat! Politics had again overtaken a religious and pious duty! 

S. Buta Singh undertook the job (July 17), supervised by Nihang Santa 
Singh, (sec later) and carried it out with devotion, thoroughness and speed, so 
as to finish the work in less than three months. Anyone, who saw the 
reconstructed building, admired the beauty and grandeur of the new structure. 
No pains were spared, nor expense. Experts were invited even from abroad, 
and renowned engineers, architects, artisans and artists of various kinds were 
pressed into service, from all over India, to leave nothing to chance. The old 
weapons of Guru Hargobind (damaged or twisted due to fire) were sensitively 
repaired and rehabilitated. So also the Palki Sahib (the palanquin to carry the 
Sikh scriptures). The dome was gilded like before ((Forty kilos of gold were 
used, it is said). Estimates vary, but eight to ten crorcs (80-100 million) of 
rupees were spent by Govt., who had made it a point of prestige to restore 
what had been despoiled through the army or the terrorist action. Only, the 
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400-year old paintings on the walls and beneath the dome were destroyed and 
could not be restored. But, the sacred work was initiated with due ceremony 
and ritual, as sanctioned by the Sikh tradition. The prayers were led by several 
well-known Sikh Saints. 

Violence had practically stopped in the Panjab, but the Sikhs in the army 
felt highly agitated and about 1500 of them, belonging to the Panjab 
Regimental Centre at Ramgarh (in Bihar) and about 600 of the 9th Sikh 
Regiment at Ganganagar in Rajasthan deserted their barracks, with their arms. 

At Ramgarh, the seat of the largest uprising, they killed their Commandant, 
Brig. S.C. Puri, and several civilians and policemen on the way to Amritsar. 
They were, however, overpowered and arrested. 35 of them were killed on the 
way. Three other small mutinies also took place, one in Jammu, the other 
just outside Bombay and the third at Pune. The total number involved was 
not more than 3,000. The vast majority of the Sikhs in the army (97%) stood 
loyal to the Government (According to well-informed sources, the Sikhs still 
constitute between 10% to 12% of the Indian army, and 7 to 8% of the Navy 
and Airforce. The number of Army officers is even larger. To insinuate, as 
the Akalis did, that they had been reduced to two percent in the army was 
patently absurd and false.) 

A point over which the nationalist Sikhs erred grievously, was the reviv- 
ing of the now-dcfunct institution of " Sarbat Khalsa (representatives of the 
whole Sikh people) at Amritsar, Aug. 11/84 under the tutelage of Nihang 
Santa Singh,who called himself the head of the Buddha Dal(the veterans army) 
and Chalta Phirta Takhat ” ( the ever - Revolving seat of spiritual authority ) ! 
Earlier, his position as a religious leader of sorts was recognised even by the 
SGPC. He claimed his "spiritual descent” from Akali Phoola Singh, the 
famous general of Ranjit Singh and once Jalh&fir of Akal Takhat. Bui now 
he was abused as a hemp-bibbing braggart, who with his 300-strong Nihang 
Fauj (called Guru-ki-Ladli Fauj, or the Guru's very own beloved army) was 
allegedly being paid a lakh of rupees or more, per day, by Govt, to supervise 
the sacred works. His life was also threatened by the extremists. He was 
warned by the High priests that he may be ex-communicated. But he stood 
his ground firmly, and even castigated the Akali priests and Jalhcdars, saying, 
"where were these worthies when Bhindranw&12 had usurped their authority? 
Why did they not speak out or stand up against him? Anyway, who arc they 

Saibat Khalsa was Tint convened in 1748 at the Akll Tlkhat to combine the foreca of 
the various Sikh Dais to fight the Afghans, led by Ahmad Shah Abdali. The lift 
time, it was called was in 1764, to attack Lihort, against the same enemy. NEVER 
again was this kind of gathering ever heard of. 
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but the paid employees of the SGPC, who have lost all moral authority to 
criticise anyone, anymore". 

Mostly the Congress Sikhs, the Namdharis and the Nihangs attended this 
function, which anyhow made an impressive show, and revealed to the world 
that the Sikhs' heart was still sound. The congregation was convened to 
secure religious sanctions for the rebuilding of the Akal Takhat. Why this 
revival of a defunct institution should have been necessary for the nationalist 
Sikhs, is beyond many reasonable people's comprehension. They were doing 
a noble job to soothe the hurt of the Sikh community and should have gone 

on with the job, without any fanfare or entering upon treacherous religious 
ground. But this also cut the ground from under the Akali feet that no Sikh 
dare oppose them, on their own ground. The fact that the Jalhedar of Takhat 
Patna Sahib, Bhai Man Singh, presided over the function was taken no notice 
of, by the Akalis. 

And, as S. Buta Singh, an ex-Akali M.P., (now in the Congress) was the 
political force behind this show, he too became an object of severe criticism. 
His caste — Mazhbi or Sweeper's — also became a butt of ridicule, the 

Mazhbis being considered the lowest of the low in the Jat estimation! The 
entire Gurdwaia Reform movement, resulting in the formation of the SGPC, 
had started, as it has been stated before, over a Mazhbi Sikh being prevented 
from making an offering at the Golden Temple, in 1920! But, by now, even 
the Akalis had forgotten this, as also the valiant fight of the Sikh Gurus 
against caste. It was ntiw politics that determined their attitude towards caste. 

The Akali-appointcd Jath&firs of various Takhats (within the Panjab) 
gathered together* in a Sarbat Khalsa at Amritsar, (Sept 2) and declared Giani 
Zail Singh and Sardar Buta Singh " Tankhahiyas " (or Renegades) which 
virtually meant their ex-communication from the Sikh fraternity, unless they 
apologised and accepted the punishment given to them. + The five head 


* It must be noted that the beads of the two Takhats — at Patna Sahib and Nandcd Sahib 
(outside the Panjab) and opposed to the Ak ali Jathedars' doings — were never consulted by 
the Akali Jathedars of Sri Akal Takhat, Sri Keshgaih (Anandpur) and Sri Damdama Sahib 
(Bhatinda) (all in the Panjab) against all Sikh traditions. Their places were filled by the 
granthis of the Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat) It may also be noted that, originally, 
there were only four Takhats and the fifth one at Damdama (Bhatinda) was added in 1965 , by 
the SGPC, at the instance of Sant Fateh Singh, f&r political reascnsl 


This "punishment'' (or Act of Penance) generally consists of cleaning the shoes of the 
Sangtt, in a Gurdwara, or of utensils of the community-kitchen (Guru ka lan gar). 
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priests had already declared Nihang Santa Singh a Tankhahiya, on July 22, 
five days alter he had started rebuilding the Akal Takhat, a punishment he 
treated with contempt. 

This was the worst-ever demonstration of the Akali priests to mix 
religion with politics. Were the Govt, functionaries as well as the armed 
forces to function where the Sikh affairs were concerned, under the flat of the 
Akal Takhat? Ever under Ranjit Singh, such a stance was never adopted by 
the Nihang custodians of the Akal Takhat. under Akali Phoola Singh, who 
was never allowed to interfere in the matters of the state and indeed died 
fighting for it. The neo-Akalis did not realise how far-reaching could be the 
consequences for the Sikhs themselves of such a dangerous move ?* 


recitation of the Guru's Word more often, and offering of Parsad to a temple. A small 
fine may also be imposed. Almost all Sikh leaders of the present century had to 
undergo this punishment 1 

The five head-priests (Jathedars) of the five Takhats at this time were : Giani Kirpal 
Singh (Akal Takhat), Giani Harchanan Singh Mahalon (Keshgarh, Anandpur); Giani 
Lakh a Singh (Damdama Sahib), Giani Man Singh (Patna Sahib) & Giani Joginder 
Smgh Moni (Hazoor Sahib, Nandcd). But the last two were never invited by the 
Panjabi office holders, and their places filled by Giani Sahib Singh (Head Granthi, 
Golden Temple) and Giani Puran Singh (Head Granthi, Akal Takhat), without any 
authority or precedent. 

S. Buta Singh tried every nerve to involve the SGPC representatives, outside jail, 
like S. Park ash Singh Majithia, S. Alma Singh, Vice-President, S. Major Singh 
Uboke, Gen. Secy., S. Bhai Singh, Office-Secretary, S. Abnashi Singh, inchargc 
library, Dr. Baldcv Singh Brar, etc. (The last two were later murdered by the 
militants). On 16 June 1984, the Head Priests passed a unanimous resolution, 
entrusting the KarSewa to Sant Harbans Singh of Delhi and Sant Kamail Singh. 
Both, however, backed out (Sec later). The Head Priests were denounced by the SGPC 
representatives as being "unauthorised" to take any such decision. The SGPC 
representatives assured S. Buta Singh that they would permit the 85-ycar Sant Baba 
Kharak Singh of Amritsar or some other Saints, approved by them, to start the Kar 
Sewa. But after making promises, they all backed out, except for S. Atma Singh, and 
no resolution could be passed by the SGPC! Baba Harbans Singh, a Sikh Saint, 
highly revered for his piety and service of the various historic Gurdwaras, who was 
initially named by Sant Baba Kharak Singh to do the job, on account of his own old 
age, also later backed out, saying "unless the military was withdrawn from Panpb, 
no KarSewa could be held. Also, they all needed the approval of the SGPC!" Sant 
Baba Narain Singh, Kaicranwalc, and four other highly-rcspcctcd Sikh divines, 
however, led the prayers before the reconstruction of the Akal Takhat was taken in 
hand. But, the idea of thd Akal is was to make a political capital out of it, rather than 
restore the Takhat to us original glory. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
Head Priests of the three Takhats in Panjab and the two Granlhis, above-mentioned. 
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The Jathedars also announced that they would lead a Shahidi Jatha 
(Martyrs' band ) on Oct. 1, to rescue their Gurdwaias from the control of the 
army. Five days before this (Sept 25), however, the Govt, handed over the 
Temple management, including the newly-built Akal Takhat, to the SGPC 
representatives. The "Singh Sahiban" (as the five Takhat Jathedars are called) 
washed the whole Parikarmh (now reconstructed ) and the renovated Akal 
Takhat, with milk, and accepted these and other structures, after solemn 
prayers, in aspiritof thanksgiving. Before the handing over, the President of 
India spoke to a select Sikh gathering in front of the Akal Takhat and made a 
moving speech of "forget and forgive". "It is not the victory of anyone. It is 
the defeat and the victory of all of us ”, he said. He prayed for "sincere 
forgiveness of the Gurus for the unfortunate incidents of the past,” though the 
President's spokesmen later clarified that by these words, he had not 
apologised to the High Priests, he only asked for forgiveness for "everyone" 
involved in the tragedy from the Gurus! 

The President had also, through his secret emissaries, worked overtime to 
convince the Jathedars that he was never "consulted" over the military 
operations, that he was a "constitutional" head, and it was the Home Ministry, 
whose officials acted and signed in his name and behalf! For this and "some 
other undefined reasons," the Jathedars let the President off their hook, and 
excused him the same day (Sep. 25), as the Temple was handed over to them. 
But they never forgave S. Buta Singh, or Nihang Santa Singh. The Prime 
Minister, it appears, did not like the President to climb down before the Sikh 
religious ministers, so abjectly, and also to isolate Buta Singh especially, to 
suffer the ignonimity of ex-communication alone, along with Santa Singh. 
The distance between them started growing, and their relations were never the 
same again. The man who on the eve of his Presidency had said, "I'd even 
sweep the floor for Mrs. Gandhi", had now left Mrs. Gandhi to fend for 
herself before the Sikhs! The Gyaniji had rubbed his own guilt in this whole 
drama off his conscience! 

Sikhs all over the world held huge protest-demonstrations, many a time 
attacking the Indian Embassies and Consulates. The BBC, and the British and 
American newspapers gave wide publicity to the Sikh anger. Even Dr. J. S. 
Chauhan, head of the "Khalistan Council", was allowed to broadcast over the 
British Radio (channel 4) that "Mrs Gandhi's end was now near, and that 
whosoever killed her would be rewarded by the British Sikhs with a lakh and 
a half pounds sterling!" A militant Sikh organisation of the West was formed 


were later a ism is sea unceremoniously by a Sarhat Khalsa convened by the militants 
on Jan 26 v 1986, and the reconstructed Akal Takhat demolished to be rebuilt (It is 
still under construction after 2 years (1988). 
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on 31 July, 1984, at New York, with Mr. Didar Singh Bains of Yuba City, a 
multi-millionaire farmer, as President, and Maj. Gen. G. S. Bhullar, its 
General Secretary. Mr. Ganga Singh Dhillon became its Executive member, 
though Chauhan was scrupulously kept out. They all talked of violence and 
more violence against the Indian state - and of Khalistan. Efforts were made 
to bring the Sikh question also before the United Nations, though these did 
not succeed. 

The Panjab newspapers and correspondents were under strict censorship. 
No foreigner was allowed to visit the Panjab. So, rumours flew around that 
Sikh youths were being massacred by Govt, in a general genocide. Nothing 
was farther from the truth. The entire Indian Press and public opinion, 
including the Parliament and the Opposition parties, supported by and large 
the Govt, action. 

In such a surcharged aunosphcrc, however, two of the most trusted Sikh 
body-guards of Mrs. Gandhi assassinated her, on the morning of Oct. 31, 
1984, at her official residence in New Delhi. The whole country was plunged 
into a mood of deep shock and anger over this gruesome tragedy. That two of 
her own most trusted bodyguards - Saiwant Singh and Beam Singh - should 
have committed this crime, heightened the trauma of the people at large.* 

She was, besides bringing honour to the country in the councils of the 
world, had transformed the country's economy. It is during her regime that the 

Green revolution swept through the Panjab. It was she who, in the teeth of 
the Hindu Opposition in the Panjab, and in die face of her illustrious father’s 
total rejection of the very concept, had brought a Panjabi-speaking Slate, with 
Sikh majority, into being. Her 15-point programme for the minorities' uplift 
was her signal contribution to bring security and self-confidence to the Indian 
minorities. She loved and respected the Sikhs for their valour, integrity and 
total loyally to the nation. To be butchered at the hands of two of them, made 
the vast number of her supporters all over the country as well as the Hindu 
masses generally, go berserk. 


It is said, a few days before, the Govt’s intelligence had warned that Beant Singh 
looked suspect in their eyes and should be removed from guard-duty. When the file 
was presented to Mrs. Gandhi, she refused to do so, saying:- "What kind of 
secularism shall we defend in our country, if a Sikh, merely on suspicion, is removed 
from a sensitive post?” She trusted Beant implicitly, though Mr. Rajiv Gandhi had 
become suspicious of his attitude and movements and told Mrs. Gandhi so. Beant 
Singh's ex -nurse wife, and once a Christian now called Bimal Kaur Khalsa, entered 
politics, fought election to the Panjab Assembly (1985), but lost with a small 
margin. 
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One need not comment on the confusion and cowardice shown by the 
huge commando force, specially maintained at the Prime Minister's residence 
to guard her person. As bullets were successively being pumped into her 
slender body, unprotected by armour, they are said to have scattered, helter 
skelter, in all directions, killing in the process Beant Singh and injuring 
Satwant, the two persons whose evidence was vital for any prosecution later 
on! And where did her other "dedicated" staff, which shadowed her all through 
her waking hours, disappear at this crucial moment rather than jump between 
her and the sizzling bullets, no one would ever know. Even the Ambulance 
driver was missing and the Prime Minister of the country was carried, almost 
dead, and profusely bleeding, to a Govt, hospital, in a taxi, without any 
warning, to find the doctors missing! And why were the findings of a high- 
powered Commission under Justice Thakkar appointed later by the Govt, to 
inquire info this most heinous tragedy, not made public, also remains a 
mystery! 

The President of India was on a visit abroad. Mrs. Gandhi's only 
surviving son and heir, 40-year old, Rajiv Gandhi, was in West Bengal. 
(Sanjay Gandhi, her other and politically more active son, had died in a plane- 
crash in 1980). Both came rushing the same evening. The President went 
straight from the airport to pay his last homage to his mentor and leader, 
Indira Gandhi, lying dead at the Medical Institute in New Delhi. But, such 
was the mob fury that his car was stoned! For the next five days, Sikh life 
was iecurc no where-- on the roads, in their homes, shops, temples,— 
railway trains anywhere. 

Atleast three thousand Sikhs (2733, according to official estimates) were 
butchered in most heinous circumstances, burnt alive or cut into pieces, 
tortured and occasionally their women gang-raped, their property looted or 
burnt. — in New Delhi, Kanpur, Bukaro, even Coimbatore in South India 
The most massacres, however, occurred in New Delhi, where the police looked 
~>n helplessly, and nothing worked. 

Peace was, however, restored within four days. The Delhi Governor, Mr. 
P. G. Gavai, IAS(Retd), was sacked and replaced by the then Home Secretary, 
Mr. M. M. Wali. He did an excellent job, encouraged by the new Prime 
Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, who had been sworn in by the President the same day 
(Oct. 31). The P. M. personally toured the riot-affected areas, in the dead of 
night, even while his mother's body lay, dead and cold, waiting to be 
cremated. He appealed to the people, in the name of his dead mother, to desist 
from violence "which will disgrace and shame our country and help only its 
enemies". Liberal compensations were paid for losses, widows offered new 
flats, orphans given freeships in schools. But not many killers were arrested 
or prosecuted, and this continued to be a running sore with the Sikh 
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community. The Delhi Gudwaid Committee offered modest pensions to about 
1200 widows. State Governments, led by the Govt, of Goa (which 
contributed a million rupees ) and philanthropists, including many Hindus, 
made large contributions to rehabilitate the refugees. The civil liberties' 
Unions took up their cause vociferously, in all conceivable forums of the 
nation. But, the Sikhs outside the Panjab were shaken to their roots. For 
the first time in the history of free India, they had become vulnerable, and if 
not fear, then anxiety and uncertainty about their future filled their minds and 
hearts (and still does). A Commission appointed under Justice Mishra of the 
Supreme Court called these riots "one of the blackest spots of free India's 
history". "The identification of every Sikh with the two assassins is an 
unpardonable mistake," Mishra said, and added:* "If the assassins instead of 
being Sikhs were Hindus, would our countrymen have behaved the same way? 
If not, there was no justification for the riots." 

New elections were soon held, in December, 1984. And Rajiv Gandhi 
came out victorious, with a staggering majority for his Congress (I) Party in 
Parliament, as well as the Legislative Assemblies of the States. Only 
elections to the Panjab were withheld, for the lime being. 

The new Prime Minister had set Panjab as number one item on his 
agenda. He released, early in 1985, most of the top Akali leaders, then in jail, 
against whom the charge of waging war against the State was also withdrawn. 
These included Tohra, Longowal, Badal, Bamiila and a few other top-notchcrs. 

Secret negotiations were carried on, through the newly-appointed 
Governor, Arjun Singh, former Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, and a very 
suave, diplomatic and understanding negotiator. Alongside of it, an Anti- 
Terrorist Bill was rushed through Parliament (May 20, 1985) to meet the 
growing violence by more stringent measures and giving vast powers to the 
police. In Delhi (May 10 and 1 1). 20 bomb blasts killed 45 people at the 
hands of the terrorists. They also continued to hit targets of their choice in 
the capital city, as well as elsewhere, though no conflagration occurred as a 
result of these mishaps. The idea was to scuttle any compromise with the 
Govt. This happened many limes before and after as well. No sooner a 
settlement was in the offing, killings of Hindus somewhere or the other would 
postpone or scuttle it. On June 11, 1985, an Air*India plane on its (light 
from Canada to Bombay exploded in mid-air, near Ireland, and all the 329 
passengers, including the Sikh co-pilot and several Sikh passengers and an 
eminent Indian Scientist, Nayudama, were killed. This was also blamed on 
them. 
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However, on July 24, 1985, the Rajiv-Longowal Accord was signed to 
the great relief and joy of the whole nation. It was sprung on the people, 
including the President of India and the Sikh Ministers at the Centre, as a 
complete surprise, as none of the Sikh Congress leaders were taken into 
confidence and strictest secrecy was maintained throughout 

Soon thereafter, elections to the Panjab Assembly were announced. But 
meantime, another gruesome tragedy overtook the Panjab. About a month 
later on Aug. 20, Sant Longowal was shot dead at a large public meeting, 
which he was addressing in his native village. This sent shock-waves 
throughout the country, but the people of the Panjab, Sikhs particularly, kept 
their cool and no repercussions took place. 

Acute differences surfaced among the Akalis on the eve of elections. Badal 
and Tohra had not been consulted at any stage, before arriving at a settlement. 
Longowal, Bamala and Balwant Singh alone took part in the negotiations 
with the Governor and only Longowal, in the presence of the other two, 
signed the Accord with the Prime Minister. Longowal tried to placate Badal 
and on the morning of his murder, it seemed, Badal had fallen in. But, later, it 
turned out to be a vain hope. 

The Akalis won a resounding victory — 73 seats out of 117, and formed 
a Ministry under Sardar Surjit Singh Bamala, a soft-spoken lawyer from 
Sangrur, and once a Central Minister during the Janata regime. But Badal was 

RAJIV-LONGOWAL ACCORD 

JULY 24. 1985 
Memorandum uf Settlement 

Following is the text of the memorandum of settlement 

1 . Compensation to Innocent persons killed. 

1.1 Along with ex gratia payment to those innocent killed in agitation or any action after 
1 -8-1982 compensation for property damaged will also be paid. 

2 . Army recruitment. 

2.1 All citizens of the country have the right to enroll in the army and ment will remain in 
the criterion for selection. 

3 . Enquiry Into November Incidents. 

3.1 The jurisdiction of Mr. Justice Ranganath Mishra Commission enquiring into* the 
November riots of Delhi would be extended to cover the disturbances at Bokaro and Kanpur also. 

4. Rehabilitation of those discharged from the army. 

4.1 For all those discharged, efforts will be made to rehabilitate and provide gainful 
employment 

5. All India Gurdwara Act. 

5.1 * The Government of India agrees to consider the formulation of an all India gurudwara 
bill. Legislation will be brought forward for this purpose in consultation with Shiromani Akali 
Dal, others concerned and after fulfilling all relevant constitutional requirements. 

6. Disposal of pending cases. 

6.1 The notifications applying the Armed Forces Special Powers Act to Punjab will be 
withdrawn. 

Existing special courts will try only cases relating to the following types of offences (a) 
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6.2 All other cases will be transferred to ordinary courts and enabling legislation if needed 
will be brought forward in this session of Parliament 

7 . Territorial claims. 

7.1 The capital project area of Chandigarh will go to Punjab. Some adjoining areas which 
were previously part of Hindi or the Punjabi regions were included in the Union Territory. With 
the capital region going to Punjab the areas which were added to the Union Territory from the 
Punjabi region of the erstwhile state of Punjab will be transferred to Punjab and those from Hindi 
region to Haryana. The entire Sukhna lake will be kept as part of the Chandigarh and will thus go 
to Punjab. 

7.2 It had always been maintained by Mrs. Indira Gandhi that when Chandigarh is to go to 
Punjab some Hindi-speaking territories in Punjab will go to Haryana. A commission will be 
constituted to determine the specific Hindi-speaking areas of Punjab which should go to Haryana, 
in lieu of Chandigarh. 

The principle of contiguity and linguistic affinity with a village as a unit will be the basis of 
such determination. The Commission will be required to give its findings by 2 1st December, 
1985, and these will be binding on both sides. The work of the commission will be limited to 
this aspect and will be distinct from the general boundary claims which the other commission 
referred to in pare 7.4 will handle. 

7.3 The actual transfer of Chandigarh to Punjab and areas in lieu thereof to Haryana will 
take place simultaneously on 26th January, 1986. 

7.4 There are other claims and counter-claims for requirement of the existing Punjab- 
Haryana boundaries. The government will appoint another commission to consider these matters 
and give findings. Such findings will be binding on the concerned states. The terms of reference 
will be based on a village as a unit. Linguistic affinity and contiguity. 

8. Centre-State relations. 

8.1 Shiromani Akali Dal stales that the Anandpur Sahib resolution is entirely within the 
framework of the Indian Constitution, that it attempts to define the concept of Centre-State 
relations in a manner which may bring out the true federal characteristics of our unitary 
Constitution, and that the purpose of the resolution is to provide greater autonomy to the state 
with a view to strengthening the unity and integrity of the country, since unity in diversity forms 
the corner-stone of our national entity. 

8.2 In view of the above, the Anandpur Sahib resolution insofar as it deals with Centre-State 
relations, stands referred to the Sark ana Commission. 

9 . Sharing of river waters. 

9.1 The fanners of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan will continue to get water not less than 
what they are using from the Ravi-Beas system as on 1-7-1985. Waters used for consumptive 
purposes will also remain uneffected. Quantum of usage claimed shall be verified by the tribunal 
referred to in para 9.2 below. 

9.2 The claims of Punjab and Haryana regarding the shares in their remaining waters will 
be referred for adjudication to a tribunal to be presided over by a Supreme Court judge. The 
decision of this tribunal will be rendered within six months and would be binding on both parties. 
All legal and constitutional steps required in this respect be taken expeditiously. 

9.3 The construction of the SYL canal shall continue. The canal shall be completed by 
15th August, 1986. 

10. Representation of minorities. 

10.1 Existing instructions regarding protection of interests of minorities will be recirculated 
to the state chief ministers (PM will write to all chief Ministers). 

11. Promotion of Punjabi Language. 

11.1 The Central Government may take some steps for the promotion of the Punjabi 

language. 

This settlement brings to an end a period of confrontation and ushers in an era of amity. 
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totally ignored and not accommodated, as his stature demanded, even as a 
Deputy Chief Minister, as Balwant Singh, an ally of Bamala and now number 
two in the Cabinet, stood firmly in the way. This turned out to be fatal for 
the Party, which soon broke up into two. 28 legislators walked out of the 
Party over the issue of Bamala having sent the police again to the Golden 
Temple (April 30, 1986)* to rescue it from the terrorists, who had once again 
taken positions there, passed resolutions favouring Khalistan (April 29), and 
murders, outside, started mounting. (Bamala was later declared "Tankhahiya" 
and ex-communicated by Ragi Darshan Singh, the new "acting" Jath&fir of the 
Akal Takhat). The respite between the period of Accord (July 20, 1985 and 
Jan. 26, 1986, when Chandigarh had to be transferred to Panjab and wasn't) 
was now ended. The rift in the legislative Party also caused a cleavage in the 
AkaJi Dal and a new Akali Parly, the United Akali Dal, came into being, with 
Baba Jogindcr Singh, father of Bhindranwala, as acting President, and Mr. 
Simranjit Singh Mann, then in jail, who had resigned his high rank in the 
Indian Police Service after "Operation Blue Star", as the permanent President. 
The militant All-India Sikh Students' Federation was also split into two — 
Gurjit and Manjit factions! There was now a single-point programme of the 
new Akali Dal "Turn Barnala out of the party and Govt., and we shall 
setde, not otherwise". The wheel had come full circle. 

Mr. Bamala strived his every nerve to curb terrorism, but couldn’t. His 
new Police Chief, Mr. Julius Ribciro.also left nothing to chance and finished, 
as he claimed, about half of the hard-core terrorists, numbering, according to 
him, only about one hundred or so, but the ferocity of attacks on civilians, 
buses, village headmen. Congressmen and Communists, and indeed whosoever 
the terrorists imagined stood in their way, or criticised them, or created a 
public agitation of awareness against their activities was gunned down. 
Even Ribciro was attacked in his official residence at Jullundur, and hardly 
escaped being killed, though both he and his wife were grievously hurt. 
Ribciro was the person who had saved Sikh lives after Mrs. Gandhi's 
assassination, throughout Maharashtra, where he was then the D.G. of Police! 
Not one life was lost 

There was no shortage of sophisticated arms, nor money nor training. 
Pakistan provided all of these and even provided fire-cover in the border areas, 
where killings were the most frequent and persistent. India protested, often 


Thi> was done, as a sequel to the declaration of Khilislan by the Sarbat Khalsa, 
convened by the militants, on April 29. A similar resolution was passed by them on Jan 
26, 1986, from which date the militants had taken control of the Temple complex. 
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enough, but Pakistan always denied the charge. Proofs were given, but taken 
no notice of. 

As has been said, a Sarbat Khalsa" was convened by the militants on Jan 
26, 1986 at the Akal Takhat, and a resolution for "Khalistan" passed. It was 
repeated on April 29, by the Panthic Committee of five militants formed 
earlier on Jan 26.* The ten -page resolution said its capital would be Delhi 
and its boundaries announced "later". (In 1988, the whole of India, minus 
Kashmir, was declared to be the territory of Khalistan) ! However, it was 
stated that though state religion would be Sikhism, non-Sikhs will have 
equality of status and opportunity!. The militants took over the control of all 
historic Gurdwaras in Panjab from Jan. 26, 1986. 

Abroad particularly in the UK, USA and Canada, militants took over 
almost all the Gurdwaras, collected enormous funds, sent large amounts, 
secretly, to the militant organisations back home, and appropriated the rest, 
often-times, for their personal use! Whosoever opposed them openly was 
either threatened into silence, or murdered. Private military training schools 
were already there in the USA, and the Sikh extremists took training in 
Guerilla warfare, at heavy fees. Killer-gangs started prowling for their quarry 
all over. Rajiv Gandhi had become the prime target all over Western Europe 
and north America, and several Sikhs were charged with conspiracy to 
assassinate him, and, after trial, four of them were sentenced to long years of 
imprisonment in America. But, the Panjab killers were either given refugee 
status abroad, or not repatriated, when demanded by the Government of India. 
The Govt, of India alerted the Govts, particularly of the U.K., Canada and the 
U.S.A., and threatened to cool off relations, if Indian interests abroad were not 
duly protected, or export of terrorism from these countries to PanjSb was not 
halted. 

At first, these Govts pleaded their inability, quoting their own democratic 
laws and procedures, but ultimately started falling in line, fearing a strong 
commercial backlash in a fast-developing India. The moderate nationalist 
Sikhs also gradually started asserting themselves more vociferously, and 
things came to near normal in 1988. The only demands now voiced all over 
were : (i) the implementation of the Rajiv-Longowal Accord; (ii) Release or 
trial of all Sikh prisoners & full rehabilitation of Sikh deserters from the army 
and (iii) trial of those guilty of violence against Sikhs in 1984, in Delhi and 
elsewhere. 


The five-member Committee consisted of Gurbachan Singh M^nochhal, Mian Singh 
Zaflaiwal, Dhanna Singh, Gurdcv Singh and Aroor Singh. They were all militants. Their 
names went on changing. 

One of the leaders of a killer-gang in, Panjab, wanted by the police in India and now a dtiaan of 
Canada is said to be worth over a million dollars in property. He declared to a Canadian Court 
in 19S6 that he was unemployed and lived on Govt doles! 
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The Govt., it seemed, was sympathetic to these demands, but somehow 
dragged its feet now for this, nor for that political compulsion. However, 
mercy was shown to about 2400 out of 2700 deserters from the army and they 
were duly rehabilitated, or taken back into service. Some Sikh prisoners were 
released from the Jodhpur Jail, early in 1988, but over 300 still languish 
there, after over four years, without trial! This seems totally unfair, according 
to all democratic norms. They should have been either tried or released. 
Against all of them is a single charge : waging war against the State. 

A Commission under Justice Ranganath Misra was appointed to go into 
the Nov 1984 anti-Sikh riots in Delhi and elsewhere. He adjudicated that 
these were not organised, but spontaneous, although he named 18 persons, 
some of them known Congressmen of Delhi, as gudty, and asked for their 
prosecution which was not done. He also asked for the appointment of two 
high-powered Committees by Govt, to go further into the sworn charges 
against over 2000 persons, but this loo was not pursued seriously, though as 
has been said before, much Govt, effort went into die relief and rehabilitation 
of the victims or their dependents. "This was one of the darkest tragedies of 
the free India, " The Commission commented and was in no way justified, 
whatever the provocation! 

On Aug. 10, 1986, a little over one year after his retirement, Gen. A.S. 
Vaidya, who was the C-1N-C at the lime of "Operation Blue Star” was gunned 
down at far off Pune, in an open street, in broad daylight, in spite of the heavy 
security provided to him. 

Mr. Bamala was lauded and boosted on all hands, during his tenure as 
Chief Minister. Though his Party was reduced to a minority, due to their 
split, he was supported by the Congress to see that he was not voted out. In 
Feb. 1987, the President of India, in his address to Parliament, paid him a 
handsome compliment — an unusual and unprecedented step — for 
"exemplary courage" in upholding the values of secularism. The Prime 
Minister also commended his fight both against extremism and for standing 
upto the religious authorities in Amritsar, in fighting terrorism. He had 
appointed over 100 Sikh ex-soldiers to guard the Parikarmaa of the Golden 
Temple, so that the holy complex never again became the meeting point of 
the terrorists. According to him, he had given employment to over 10,000 
youngmen, during his brief tenure. He had, as has been said, sent in the 
police force to drive the terrorists out of the sacred spot on April 30, 1986 
which caused a split in his Party, led by Badal, Sukhjinder and Capt. Amrinder 
Singh who became the leader of the new break-away legislature group. 
Surprisingly, Mr. Tohra, white still in jail, also got elected again, in Nov. 
1986, as President of the SGPC, in the teeth of Bam&l&'s opposition, as the 
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Govt, refused to influence the Committee's 15 members from outside the 
Panjab in his favour. They all cast their voles for Tohra! 

Another Sarbat Khalsa was called (Jan 26, 1987) by the militant leader, 
Gurdcv Singh, who had by now appointed himself head of the Akal Takhal. 
A Panthic Committee of five which had been constituted by the extremists* 
earlier, on Jan 26, 1986 (when the Sarbat Khalsa was first convened by them) 
was reconstituted. The Convention dismissed the earlier SGPC- appointed 
Jaihcdars and nominated people of their own persuasion and choice as heads of 
the Akal Takhat, the Golden Temple and other historic Gurdwaras. Most of 
them were in jail. But ad-hoc acting functionaries were also nominated by 
them. Akali Ministers were asked to resign forthwith. A resolution 
favouring "Khalistan" was passed again. In a gathering of about 25000 to 
30000 Sikhs, the national flag was burnt and a Khalistani flag hoisted.** 
The resurrection of a defunct institution - the Sarbat Khalsa -- by the 
Congress Sikhs had now boomc ranged on them! 

A renowned Sikh musician. Prof. Darshan Singh, who was highly critical 
of the Govt., was made die Acting head of the Akal Takhat, by Sarbat Khalsa 
and Bhai Jasbir Singh RodC, then in Jail, who had fled to Dubai after making 
fiery speeches in Pakistan, in defence of Khalistan. and being allegedly 
involved in a plane-hijacking, as the permanent head! He also happened to be 
the nephew of Bhindranwala. Others appointed to these high scats of spiritual 
authority belonged also to a similar militant and secessionist category. The 
SGPC was "dissolved", through a Gurmatta (resolution), and Tohra and Badal 
were virtually declared Tankhahiyas (without naming them) for having 
betrayed the Panthic interests ! + 

An unsuccessful attempt was also made on the life of the new Prime 
Minister on Ocl.2, by a Sikh at Raj Ghat, in New Delhi, where he had gone 
to pay homage to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday. 

Meantime, the extremists, led by Tohra, had demolished the ncwly- 
construclcd building of the Akal Takhat and started rc-crccting it, through 


It consisted of Wasan Singh Zafarwal, G urbach an Singh Manochhal, Gurdcv Singh, 
Udc Singh and Subcg Singh, though these names continued to change often enough and 
many a time kept secret, most of them living in l&kistan and coming and going from and 
to India, as the opportunity dictated. They were all well-known militants. 

** "Time* of Indu". Jan 28. 1987. 

f "The Sikh high priests were directed to summon the so-called *Sikh leadership" so 
that they could be punished with ex communication for the desecration of the Sikh 
religious places." (ibid) 

* The assailant, a middle aged Sikh, Karam jit Singh, later told the Delhi Caun (where he is still 
under trial) that he had tried to kill the P.M.," as a revenge for a dear friend of his having been 
murdered during the Nov 1984 nots in Delhi. (The Tnhunc. July 27, 1988) 
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Kar Sewa . Vast funds were collected for the purpose and part of it even 
misappropriated by the militants to buy arms, or by other Akalis to line their 
own pockets. The building is not yet complete, though over two years have 
passed. But then, politics in India knows little morality or cares for public 
funds or even public sentiments! 

Prof. Darshan Singh declared Mr. Bamala a Tankhahiya (Feb. 9, 1987), 
on his refusal to join the United Akali Dal, as enjoined by the Acting Chief of 
the TakhaL Virulent propaganda was launched against him. But, the revered 
Ragi had soon to quit the post, in disgust, when too much was demanded of 
him by the Panthic Committee, including his public commitment to 
Khalistan ! Now, he knew where he had landed, and soon quit his post, to 
seek the refuge of his home, near Chandigarh!* 

As violence escalated, Bamala's minority Govt, could no longer be 
supported by the Congress. Moreover;corruption had escalated so much at all 
levels, particularly the ministerial level, that people were full of disgust. 

* When asked if he would again like to accept that post, if offered by the SGPC, he 
said, "The sanctity of religious places has been terribly undermined bv those very 
persons who were supposed to uphold the dignity and high traditions of the Panth. Such 
persons were nothing but pure and simple self-seekers." (Hindustan Times, July 14, 1988). 
utter, when Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode was released, early in 1988, and was installed the 
Jathed&r of the Akal lakhat, (March 9), he was supported by Govt, to negotiate peace with 
their unofficial emissary, Muni Sushil Kumar, respected head of a Jain sect in Delhi. Rode 
was accepted by the Panthic Committee, whose nominee he was and even approved of by 
the SGPC, at a special meting (March 9). At first, he talked of "Puran Azadi" (complete 
independence) "ui religious and social matters", but when he started saying "The Sikhs 
could settle within the framework of the Constitution of India", he was dubbed by the 
Panthic Committee as a "Sark an Jathedar" (or a Govt. ageni)l To his relief, he was 
arrested again, on other charges (May 12), and the SGPC also removed him, and appointed 
another — their own — Jathedar Harcharan Singh of Delhi, a businessman and a protege 
of Badal t though he was still in jail (May 30). An acting head was also appointed, thus 
making the head of the Akal Takhat a shuttle-cock! Normally, the Jathcdars of the 
Takhats arc appointed for life, unless incapacitated by illness or charged with moral 
turpitude. Their choice is unanimous by the SGPC, and their salaries are never advertised, 
but offered, in scaled envelopes, as bheta (offering), not as wages. But, recent events have 
made them helpless pawns in the Akrfli or militants' race for power. Rode speaking to 
"Statesman”, in an interview (July 19, 1988) in the Amritsar Central jail v blamed both the 
(JAD and the Central Govt, for his present fate, but also said "he was trying and wanted 
the militants to settle with the Govt, and get at least as much as the Govt, was willing to 
give", lie wanted a Kashmir-type settlement, though thought that the struggle for Khi- 
listan could also continue! He agreed that at the time of operation "Black Thunder" (May 
12-18), "a large number of criminals and extortionists were indulging in all sorts of 
crimes, including murder", tater, Darshan Singh Ragi again was appointed Jathedar, by SGPC 
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Mr. Bamala was, therefore, unceremoniously dismissed (May 11, 1987), the 
State again placed under the President's rule, with Mr. S.S. Ray, former 
Union Minister and once Chief Minister of West Bengal, who was responsible 
for tackling successfully the Naxalite rebellion in his State, as Governor 
(April 1, 1986). 

During the last eight years, (1980-88), the Punjab had had numerous 
Governors, some of them like Mr. B.A. PandfS, former Cabinet Secretary and 
able Administrator, lca\ ing in disgust, or others transferred as soon as they 
were appointed — former Union Minister, Mr. Chcnna Reddy, former C.M. 
of Andhra Pradesh, Mr. A.P. Sharma, former Union Minister and Labour 
Leader, Mr. K.T. Satarawala, former Secretary with the Central Govt, and later 
transferred as Ambassador after a year, Nawab Mohammad Amin Khan, cx- 
Nawab of Loharu, Mr. Arjun Singh, Mr. S.D. Sharma, former Central 
Minister and now our Vice-President. Some of them were very reluctant to 
come or stay for long, but were persuaded to do so. But, Mr. Ray has devoted 
all his sympathies and his energies to the onerous task that lies ahead of him 
and is yet not finished. 

Mr. Arjun Singh had taken his job first reluctantly, but then very 
seriously, and had created a good niche for himself for getting the Rajiv- 
Longowal accord signed. But, immediately after the Pan jab elections, he was 
taken to the Centre for Party work and later inducted into the Union Cabinet, 
to leave again to become the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh! 

The first-ever Sikh President of India/ Giani Zail Singh, retired as 
President of India, on July 25, 1987, in the midst of a raging controversy. He 
claimed (through a letter to the P.M., which somehow leaked out to the Press) 
that he had been totally ignored by the young Prime Minister, never imparted 
vital information even when he asked for it, and even the courtesy of the 
Prime Minister calling on him or briefing him on the matters of State, every 
week, had been honoured more in its breach. It was feared that he might 
dismiss the Prime Minister (a wholly unconstitutional idea, when the P.M. 
had a majority in the Lok Sabha) "for not upholding the Constitution", or 
allow some private individuals to prosecute him on charges of alleged 
"corruption", over some defence equipment deals. But, ultimately, wiser 
counsels prevailed, and the show-down was averted. But, it left a trail of 
extreme bitterness behind. Why was Giani Zail Singh so bitter, and why was 
he attacked even in Parliament by Congressmen that he was harbouring 
terrorists, have never been explained. Had it anything to do with the President 

+ It was during Mrs. Gandhi* regime (I96ii-I984) lhal two Murlimi and one Sikh 
became the President of India, a Sikh became Speaker of Parliament twice, or held Ihe 
pofiiioni of Home Minuter, Defence .Minuter, iiMcmal Affaire Miniilcr etc. One Sikh hai 
alway* been Governor of a State, 'twice, a Sikh headed the Air Force 
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seeking too much to meddle in Panjab affairs, or for apologising to the Sikh 
head priests? No one knows.* 

Mr. Bamala blamed the non-implementation of the Accord as one of the 
main factors for his failure to contain violence. The people of the Panjab also 
became sullen and suspicious, as one Commission after another gave awards 
on Chandigarh as well as on River waters, which were unacceptable to any 
Party in the Panjab. The Akalis charged that the Central Government was not 
sincere. The Government charged that it is the Akalis who had asked for the 
Commissions, under Supreme Court judges, to be appointed for adjudication 
on disputed issues, and had agreed to accept their awards as "binding on both 
parties". Why were they not accepting them now? 

Chandigarh is a Punjabi town. It was built for the new Panjab as its 
.apital. It should have been transferred to the Panjab, without any 
compensation, as was Bombay to Maharashtra & Madras to Tamil Nadu. But 
it was not, & made a bone of contention between Panjab & Haryana. 
According to the new Accord, a Commission had to be appointed to adjudicate 
on which contiguous, Hindi-speaking areas, (with village as unit) be 

transferred to Haryana, in lieu thereof, & Chandigarh transferred to Panjab on 
Jan. 26, 1986. 

According to one Commission, under Justice K.K. Mathew, no Hindi 
areas in Panjab could be demarcated by him, except for Abohar & Fazilka, but 
these were not contiguous to Haryana! So, another Commission under Justice 
E.S. Venkataramiah, appointed on April 2, 1986, determined that some 

It was lerioutly tuggeited by an influential, section of the Press, and some Govt, 
sympathisers, that the Government consider seriously the President being impeached, over 
allegedly divulging state secrets, and on other unspecified counts, but the Govt, held its 
hand. It had no majority in the Upper House and 2/3rd majority was necessary, in both 
Houses of Parliament, to carry such a resolution through. But more than that, they wanted 
first to try every other avenue to both satisfy and warn the President of the dire 
consequences, if he took any unconstitutional step. He was told in clear terms that he 
couldn't do "anything”, except on the advice of his Cabinet. Happily, some friendly 
mediators defused the crisis, which threatened to continue right upto the last day of his 
tenure (July 23, 1987). Several opposition Panics, including some members of the ruling 
Pany, tried defections in the Congress Parliamentary Pany, and to renominate the 
President for a second-term election, if the lauer would dismiss the Prime Minister, but the 
move failed- To soothe his sentiments, a Minister, K.K. Tiwari, who had spoken against 
the President in Parliament, was dismissed by the Prime Minister. (A year later, he wm 
rehabilitated!) However, tome in the press also even warned the President not to forget 
that he was very vulnerable at a Sikh, in the context of the prevailing Panjab situation! 
If to, why was he made the President in the first instance? 
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70,000 acres of land, adjaseent to Haryana, should be given by Panjab to its 
neighbour, in lieu of Chandigarh, (though he too couldn't identify them, 
except for 45,000 acres of 30 Hindi-speaking villages.) But this acreage he 
found "inadequate”, & so he said, 25000 more of Panjabi-speaking acres must 
also be awarded to Haryana! However, he could not identify any such 
contiguous area. For this, another Commission, under Justice D.A. Desai, 
was appointed on June 20, 1986 to determine the specific areas, within 24 
hours! He, however, threw up his hands in despair! 

The Akalis, however, protested they could offer only 45000 acres of the 
Hindi-speaking contiguous area, but not the rest, as it was Panjabi-speaking! 
They refused to build a capital elsewhere, as at Ranjitgarh, for which they 
could demand a staggering sum of over Rs. 300 to 400 crorcs from the Central 
Govt., as Haryana was promised. Why was none of the alternatives acceptable 
to the Akalis, passes one's wiLs. Also, why the Govt, could not persuade 
Haryana to accept money from the Panjab Govt., in lieu of 25000 extra acres, 
if the full quota of 70,000 acres had to be transferred to Haryana, anyhow. 

So also in the ease of the re-distribution of the waters of the Panjab 
rivers. Justice Eradi was appointed, whose decisions (May 1987) were loo 
wide of the mark, and beyond his terms of reference, according to lire Akalis, 
which they could not accept! A little more give-and-take between the two 
neighbouring states could, however, resolve the issue lor the lime being, or 
the issue could be kept pending, nil more propitious tunes, as the Panjab was 
authorised, till a new settlement was arrived at, to draw die quantity of waters, 
as they were doing at present. 

Through better management and brick-lining of the mud-canals, which 
have water-logged a good part ol Panjab’s territory, existing waters could be 
belter harnessed. The long-awaited Them Dam, with a huge capacity for 
irrigation and for generating more power, is now vigorously being 
implemented, and some hcjvy industry, like the 300-crorc rail coach factory at 
Kapurlhala, has started luncliomng. More processing industries arc in the 
pipeline, and over a do/.cn new spinning and sugar nulls have come up during 
the last two years in the Panjab. By diversifying agriculture so as to produce 
more of oil-seeds, fruits and vegetables, rather than gel stuck with wheat and 
rice, may revolutionise Punjab's agricultural economy. Already, a buffalow or 
two to each landless family is creating a milk revolution on the countryside. 
But, most of the best-quality rice is not allowed to be exported, nor the 
processing of the ever-increasing yield of cotton, fruits and vegetables allowed. 
"Give us more jobs”, says the Panjab Governor, "and we shall finish 
terrorism”. He may be very right. 
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However, the militants have not been silenced, nor has Pakistan desisted 
from arming imd training them or giving them 

unabated every day, without respite, though the SGPC for once has 
apologised to the community for their sordid deeds — and their helplessness. 

A very heartening event, however, was the surrounding of the Golden 
TemDle bv the Panjab Police, under its new Director General, Mr. K.P.S. 
Gill a Sikh, on May 12 to 18, 1988 and flushing out about 150 
many of them hardcore, alongwith their arms by 
exasperation.* This is known as "Operation Black Thunder . The ^entire 
Sikh community welcomed it, and even cooperated in surre^enng the 
buildings, surrounding the Temple, on due compensation, so that the terrorists 
do not find any refuge therein hereafter! 


Another very welcome sign of the Panjab scene is that in none of the 
12 200 villages of the Punjab, where the Sikhs are in a majority, has a single 
Hindu-Sikh riot occurred, nor in any of the over five score of Panjabi towns 
big and small, where the Hindus predominate. The agricultural output has 
been increasing, year by year, and Panjab capita income is still the highest. 
Panjab continues to provide 60 to 65 per cent of wheat and as much o nee to 
the Central Pool, each year. 


Only if peace returns and violence is ended, through political action, not 
merely by tackling it as a law-and-ordcr problem, will the Panjab once again 
attain the leadership of the rest of India. Religion should ^ divorced finally, 
from politics, in the interest of both, if any lessons are to be Icarnt from the 
turmoil of the past decade, and full attention paid to the economic distress of 
the under-privileged sections of our Society. That will be a filling tribute 
ihe Sikh Gurus’ humanistic teachings as well. 


* During these operations, 33 decomposed bodies were recovered from the debris (out of 36 reported 
killed) within the Golden Temple complex. These persons were murdered by the terrorists, calling 
them "spies” and "informers” of Govt., and thrown on the debris of the demolished Akal Takhat, 
pitilessly, to decompose and stink there 1 One of the terrorists, caught in this Operation, Bhan 
Singh confessed he was incharge of the torture Chamber in the Temple Complex. He had killed 
five persons while torturing them. He smeared his victims' wounds with salt, after beating them 
senseless, and branding them with red hot iron. "He also raped women in the Complex." 
Another, Nirvair Singh, had crossed over to Pakisun and alongwith others, jailed at Faisalafcad 
(earlier Lyallpur). They tried to flee, but while scaling the Jail walls, they were shot at and seven 
of them were killed. He had thus no choice but take tip arms, as bidden and trained by Pakistan, 
and indulge in killings, in Panjab. No one knows where has the 40-kilo gold disappeared after the 
demolition of the Akal Takhat, in 1986 and how have Rs. S.8 acres looted from the 
Banks disposed off7" ("Sunday", Calkcuta, July 24, 1988). 

* * The present writer brought this fact forcefully to the notice of the Prime Minister, on 
March 28, 1988, when he called a meeting of some intellectuals, to discuss the Panpb 


situation. 
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As for the Panjabi language, which became the basis for the creation of a 
Panjabi-speaking State, the less said the belter. Original Panjabi works of the 
highest merit do not sell, except as text books. There is no Publishing House 
to publish Panjabi books. The Panjab Govt, and the Academies encourage 
only the left-overs, and the left-outs among writers, for whatever reason. And 
the pre-eminence of English prevails, both at the Secretariat and in the 
Schools and the Universities. Eminent writers of Panjabi have taken to 
writing in English, or get their works translated into that or other languages. 

As for Sikh political and religious identity, for whose "preservation" the 
Akali Dal ostensibly came into being, over sixty years ago, both have a very 
unsure future, if the present trends arc not arrested in time. Alrcidy, a 
considerable number of Sikh youngmen and women have slowly but surely 

started discarding their faith, outside the Panjab, due to fear of the fuluic. The 
older generation is full of anxiety and is easily black-mailed by the militant 
Hindus, organised in the "Shiv Sena" of Bombay and the BJP, all over 
northern India. To pursue the chimera of a land-locked Khalistan (without any 
minerals or metals and its river-sources locked up in Himachal Pradesh and 
any virgin land lying in Haryana or elsewhere), will be to commit both 
political and religious hara-kiri. The vast potential and resources of India will 
be denied to them and, sand-w ichcd between India and Pakistan, both hostile it 
will only make a tiny Khalistan the cockpit of international intrigue and 
warfare. 

A historian can only warn. The guidance must come from the intelligent 
and honest Sikh leadership, if there is any left. The world is changing faster 
than ever before, with our whole ancient norms, institutions, religious habits 
and antiquated methods of work and technology under attack. If we shall not 
overtake the events, the events will overtake us, to our detriment. Time stays 
still for none, and history never forgives. 
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APPENDIX I 

List of 45 Demands of the Akali Dal submitted to the 
Government in September, 1981 


RELIGIOUS 

1 . Interference in religious affairs of Sikhs. 

2. No endeavours by the Government for Sikh control over the 
management of Gurdwaras in Pakistan. 

3 . Apathy towards safety of life and property of Sikhs settled abroad 
and in other States of India. 

4. Forcible occupauon of the Delhi Gurdwanis in 1971. 

5. Applying Land Ceiling Act to Gurudwaras in Haryana. 

6. Failure to name any train as Golden Temple Express, while IS 
trains have been named after other religious places. 

7. Delay in awarding Holy City status to Amritsar. 

8 . Not permitting installation of a transmitter in the Golden Temple. 

9. Not enacting the All India Gurdwaras Act. 

10. Not recognising SGPC as the only representative institution of 
the Sikhs. 

11. Usurping the SGPC's authority in the field of sending pilgrims 
to Pakistan. 

12. Interfering in the Sikh tenets and violating the sanctity of Sikh 
traditions. 

13. Illegal and forcible occupation of Delhi Gurdwaras with the help 
of the police. 

14. Restrictions on carrying of ’Kirpans’ (swords) by Sikhs in the 
National Airlines. 
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B. POLITICAL 


1 . Violation of the assurance given to Sikhs for an autonomous 
region and instead declaring Sikhs as criminals. 

2. Ban on 'Punjabi Suba' slogan. 

3 . Keeping out Chandigarh and other Punjabi speaking areas out of 
Punjab and taking away control of water head works and river 
water distribution. 

4. Denial of internal autonomy to the Slate. 

e Toppling of Akali Governments through illegal corrupt 
practices. 

6 Denial of second language status to Punjabi in neighbouring 
States. 

7. Expressing lack of confidence in Punjabis and disarming them 
by widulrawing licensed arms. 

8. Rejecting llic Anandpur Sahib Resolution and following a policy 
of divide and rule by inciting communal tensions. 


C. 


ECONOMIC 

1 . Reduction in die recruitment quota of Sikhs in armed forces from 
20 per cent to 2 per cent. 

2. Nationalising of the Punjab & Sind Bank. 

3. Failure to establish a dry port at Amritsar. 

4. Grant of minimum central aid to Punjab. 

5 . Concentration of economic power in the hands of 5 per cent 
people. 

6 Economic exploitation of Punjab. 

7. Increase in prices. 

8. Paucity of heavy industries in Punjab. 

9. Eviction of Punjabi farmers from Uttar Pradesh. 

10. Fixation of land ceiling at 7 hectares, but no ceiling on urban 
property. 
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11. Not introducing group insurance scheme in Punjab. 

12. Denial of loans to farmers at the rates given to industrialists. 

13. Non-remunerative prices for agricultural produce. 

14. Procuring agricultural produce at cheap rates but selling the same 
to consumers at higher prices. 

15. Failure to safeguard the rights of Harijans and other weaker 
sections. 

16. Non-payment of compensation to the victims of Indo-Pak wars 
in Punjab. 

17. Non-payment of unemployment allowance. 

18. Linking of production to the price index. 

19. Denial of facilities to farmers and workers under the 
Employment Insurance Scheme. 

20. Forcible acquisition of urban agricultural land at cheap rates. 

21. Ban on the sale of rural land within the 5 Kms. radius of the 
corporation limits. 

SOCIAL 

1 . Non-recognition of the Sikh Personal Law. 

2. Projecting Sikhs in improper way in films and TV etc., 
encouraging anti-Sikh literature and not giving sufficient time 
for coverage of Sikh literature on Radio/TV. 
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APPENDIX II 

Revised List of 15 Demands submitted by the Akali Dal 
to Government in October, 1981 

RELIGIOUS DEMANDS 

I . Unconditional release of Sant Jamail Singh Bhindranwale and judicial 
enquiry with regard to Police action in connection with Delhi Rally 
(September 7), Chowk Mehta and Chando Kalan. 

2 Removal of alleged Government high-handedness in the management 
of Delhi Gurdwaras, holding of democratic elections after removal of 
forcible control by "one of Government's stooges”. 

3. Restoration of the SGPC's right to send pilgrim parties to Pakistan 
and deploy sewadars for the maintenance of local Sikh shrines. 

4. Permission to Sikhs travelling by air to wear kirpans in domestic and 
international flights. 

5. An All India Gurdwaras Act should be passed. 

6. Grant of holy city status to Amritsar on the pattern of Hardwar, 
Kurukshetra and Kashi. 

7 . Installation of "Harimandir Radio" at Golden Temple, Amritsar to 
relay kirtan. 

8. Renaming Flying Mail as Harimandir Express. 

POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL DEMANDS 

9. As per the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, the S.A. Dal is firmly convinced 
that progress of States would entail prosperity of the Centre, for which 
suitable amendments should be made in the Constitution to give more 
rights and provincial autonomy to States. The Centre should retain 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, Currency and Communications (including 
means of transport), while the remaining portfolios should be with the 
States. Besides, the Sikhs should enjoy special rights as a nation. 

10. Merger of Punjabi-speaking areas and Chandigarh into Punjab. 

II. Handing over of dams and hcadworks in the Slate to Punjab and re- 
distribution of river waters as per national and international rules. 
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12. Second language status to Punjabi language in Haryana, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

13. Stoppage to uprooting of Punjabi farmers from Tcrai area of U.P. 

14. Setting up of a dry port at Amritsar. 

15. A licence should be granted for a New Bank in place of the Punjab and 
Sind Bank, which should be under Sikh control and remunerative price 
should be fixed for agricultural products by linking it to the index of 
industrial production. 
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APPENDIX III 

The Anandpur Sahib Resolution 
FOREWORD 

The Shiromani Akali Dal undoubtedly is a great organisation, whose 
coming into existence has been a matter of pride for the Sikhs. Its entire 
history is a glorious record of struggles and agitations, victories and 
achievements of which it can be justly proud. The past record of the party 
vouchsafes that whosoever has ever tried to confront it, he did have to perish 
ultimately. The most momentous part played by it in the Freedom Struggle of 
the country would ever form an indelible part of history written in letters of 
gold. 

Shiromani Akali Dal has been guiding the Sikhs according to exigencies 
of the situation for their rights and for a respectable status in the set-up of the 
country. Its objective has been exaltation of the Sikh Panth and for the 
achievement of this lofty ideal, Shiromani Akali Dal has been adopting 
different and varied means. 

Keeping in view the anti-Sikh policies of the Congress government and 
the political, social and economic conditions prevailing in the country, the 
Shiromani Akali Dal has decided to redraw the aims and objectives of the 
Sikh Panth and to give a more vigorous lead for their achievements so that by 
so doing it may serve the larger interests of the Panth, the Punjab, as also the 
Country and thus live upto the expectations of the Sikhs. 

For such a purpose, a sub-committee of the Sikh intellectuals and 
thinkers was formed by the Shiromani Akali Dal at a meeting of its Working 
Committee, held on 11.12. 1972 to draw up the draft of a ’Policy-Programme', 
with the General Secretary of the Parly, S. Surjit Singh Bamala, as its 
Chairman, and S. Gurcharan Singh Tohra, M.P., President, Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Jalhcdar Jiwan Singh Umraanangal, S. 
Gurmit Singh, ex-minister. Dr Bhagat Singh, ex-minister, S. Balwant Singh, 
ex-Financc Minister, S. Gian Singh Rarewala, S. Prcm Singh Lalpura, S. 
Jaswindcr Singh Brar, General Secretary, Shiromani Akal Dal, S. Bhag Singh, 
Ex-M.L.A., Major General Gurbux Singh Badhni and S. Amar Singh 
Ambalvi Advocate, as its members. 

This Sub-Committee had eleven sittings beginning with the first at 
Amritsar, on 23.12.1972. Most of the meetings were held at Chandigarh for 
its peaceful and congenial atmosphere. 

All the members of the sub-committee evinced keen interest in its 
working and engaged themselves in very interesting and useful discussions 
which were a treat to watch and partake of. A unanimous report was 
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ultimately drawn up after very close deliberations on each and every aspect of 
the matters and more subtle of their aspects. Actuated by feelings of love for 
the Sikh Panth, more of its eminent Army Generals, Legal experts, Doctors, 
Political thinkers, experienced politicians and religious leaders joined together 
to lend their helping hands to draw up this plan for a more glorious future of 
the Panth. During their discussions a very happy balance of love for the Panth 
and the Country was all too evident, as also the keenness to safeguard the 
interests of the Sikhs and the Country. 

When the meticulously drawn up report of S. Surjit Singh sub-committee 
was presented in the meeting of the working committee of Shiromani Akali 
Dal held at Shri Anandpur Sahib, the sacred and historic scat of the Tenth 
Lord, it was approved, after close discussions extending over two days, for 
placing it before the General House. 

This draft is, therefore, being sent to you to enable you to study it in 
depth so that the meeting of the General House may be benefilted by your 
valued opinion. 

With Panthic Love and regards. 

Office of Yours humbly, 

Shiromani Akali Dal, Ajmer Singh, 

Sri Amritsar, Secretary, 

1.8.1977. Shiromani Akali Dal 


The Resolutions 


adopted, in the light of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, at the open session of 
the 18th All India Akali Conference held at Ludhiana on 28-29 October, 1978 
under the Presidentship of Jathedar Jagdev Singh Talwandi are as under 


Resolution No. 1 

Moved by S. Gurcharan Singh Tohra, President Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and endorsed by S. Parkash Singh Badal, Chief 
Minister, Punjab. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal realizes that India is a federal and republican 
geographical entity of different languages, religions and cultures. To safeguard 
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the fundamental rights of the religious and linguistic minorities, to fulfil the 
demands of the democratic traditions and to pave the way for economic 
progress, it has become imperative that the Indian constitutional infra- 
structure should be given a real federal shape by redefining the central and state 
relations and rights on the lines of the aforesaid principles and objectives. 

The concept of total revolution given by Lok Naik, Sh. Jaya Parkash 
Narain, is also based upon the progressive decentralization of powers. The 
climax of the process of centralization of powers of the states through repeated 
amendments of the Constitution during the Congress regime came before the 
countrymen in the form of the Emergency, when all fundamental rights of all 
citizens were usurped. It was then that the programme of decentralization of 
powers ever advocated by Shiromani Akali Dal was openly accepted and 
adopted by other political parlies including Janata Party, C.P.I.(M), 
A.D.M.K. etc. 

Shiromani Akali Dal has ever stood firm on this principle and that is why 
after very careful considerations it unanimously adopted a resolution to this 
effect first at all India Akali Conference, Batala, then at Sri Anandpur Sahib 
which has endorsed the principle of State autonomy in keeping with the 
concept of Federalism. 

As such, the Shiromani Akali Dal emphatically urges upon the Janata 
Government to take cognizance of the different linguistic and cultural sections, 
religious minorities as also the voice of millions of people and recast the 
constitutional structure of the country on real and meaningful federal 
principles to obviate the possibility of any danger to National unity and the 
integrity of the Country and further, to enable the states to play a useful role 
for the progress and prosperity of the Indian people in their respective areas by 
the meaningful exercise of their powers. 

Resolution No. 2 

The momentous meeting of the Shiromani Akali Dal calls upon the 
Govt, of India to examine carefully the long tale of the excesses, wrongs, 
illegal actions committed by the previous Congress government, more 
particularly during Emergency, and try to find an early solution to the 
following problems: 

(a) Chandigarh originally raised as a Capital for Punjab should be handed 

over to Punjab. 

(b) The long-standing demand of the Shiromani Akali Dal for the merger 
in Punjab of the Punjabi-speaking areas, to be identified by linguistic 
experts with village as a unit, should be conceded. 
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(c) The control of Head Works should continue to be vested in Punjab 
and, if need be, the Reorganization Act should be amended. 

(d) The arbitrary and unjust Award given by Mrs Indira Gandhi during 
the Emergency on the distribution of Ravi-Bcas waters should be 
revised on the universally accepted norms and principles, thereby 
justice be done to Punjab. 

(c) Keeping in view the special aptitude and material qualities of the 
Sikhs, the present ratio of their strength in Army should be 
maintained. 

(0 The excesses being committed on the settlers in the Tarai region of 
U.P. in the name of Land Reforms should be vacated by making 
suitable amendments in the ceiling Law on the Central guidelines. 


Resolution No. 3 


(Economic Policy Resolution) 

The chief sources of inspiration of the economic policies and programme 
of the Shiromani Akali Dal are the secular, democratic and socialistic concepts 
of Sri Guru Nanak Dev and Sri Guru Gobind Singh Ji. Our Economic 
programme is based on three basic principles: 

(a) Dignity of Labour. 

(b) An economic and social structure which provides for the uplift of the 
poor and depressed sections of society. 

(c) Unabated opposition to concentration of economic and political 
power in the hands of the capitalists. 

While drafting its economic policies and programme, the Shiromani 
Akali Dal in its historic Anandpur Sahib resolution has laid particular stress 
on the need to break the monopolistic hold of the capitalists foisted on the 
Indian economy by 30 years of Congress rule in India. This capitalist hold 
enabled the Central government to assume all powers in its hands after the 
manner of Mughal Imperialism. This was bound to thwart the economic 
progress of the states and injure the social and economic interests of the 
people. The Shiromani Akali Dal once again reiterates the Sikh way of life by 
resolving to fulfil the holy words of Guru Nanak Dev: 

"He alone realizes the True Path who labours honestly and shares the 
fruits of that Labour". 
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This way of life is based upon three basic principles: 

(i) Doing honest labour. 

(ii) Sharing the fruits of this labour, and 

(iii) Meditation on the Lord's Name. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal calls upon the Central and the Stale 
government to eradicate unemployment during the next ten years. While 
pursuing this aim, special emphasis should be laid on ameliorating the lot of 
the weaker sections, Scheduled and depressed classes, workers, landless and 
poor farmers and urban poor. Minimum wages should be fixed for them all. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal urges upon the Punjab Government to draw up 
such an economic plan for the State as would turn it into the leading province 
during the next ten years, by raising per capita income to Rs. 3,000/- and by 
generating an economic growth rate of 7% per annum as against 4% at 
National level. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal gives first priority to the redrafting of the 
taxation structure in such a way that the burden of taxation is shifted from the 
poor to the richer classes and an equitable distribution of National income is 
ensured. 

The main plank of the economic programme of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
is to enable the economically weaker sections of the Society to share the fruits 
of National income. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal calls upon the Central Government to make an 
international air-field at Amritsar which should also enjoy the facilities of a 
dry port. Similarly, a Stock Exchange should be opened at Ludhiana to 
accelerate the process of industrialization and economic growth in the Stale. 
The Shiromani Akali Dal also desires that suitable amendments should be 
made in the Foreign Exchange rules for fqpc exchange of foreign currencies and 
thereby removing the difficulties being faced by the Indian emigrants. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal emphatically urges upon the Indian 
Government to bring a parity between the prices of the agricultural produce 
and that of the industrial raw materials so that the discrimination against such 
states which lack these materials may be removed. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal demands that the exploitation of (he producers 
of the cash crops like cotton, sugarcane, oil seeds etc. at the hands of the 
traders should be stopped forthwith and for such a purpose arrangements for 
the purchase of these crops by the government, at remunerative prices, should 
be made. Besides, effective steps should be taken by the government for the 
purchase of cotton through the Cotton Corporation. 
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The Shiromani Akali Dal strongly feels that the most pressing National 
problem is the need to ameliorate the lot of millions of exploited persons 
belonging to the scheduled classes. For such a purpose the Shiromani Akali 
Dal calls upon the Central and State Governments to earmark special funds. 
Besides, the State Governments should allot sufficient funds in their respective 
budgets for giving free residential plots both in the urban and rural areas to the 
scheduled castes. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal also calls for the rapid diversification of 
farming. The shortcomings in the Land Reforms Laws should be removed, 
rapid industrialization of the State ensured, the credit facilities for the medium 
industries expanded and unemployment allowance given to those who are 
unemployed. For remunerative farming, perceptible reduction should be made 
in the prices of farm machinery like tractors, tubcwells as also the inputs etc. 

Resolution No. 4 

This huge session of the Shiromani Akali Dal regrets the discrimination 
to which the Punjabi language is being subjected in the adjoining States of 
Himachal, Haryana, Delhi and Jammu and Kashmir etc. It is its firm demand 
that in accordance with the Nehru Language Formula, the neighbouring Stales 
of Punjab should be 'given second' language status to the Punjabi language 
because a fairly large sections of their respective population arc Punjabi- 
speaking. 

Resolution No. 5 

The meeting regrets that against the 'claims' of the refugees who had 
migrated to Jammu and Kashmir as a result of the partition of the country, no 
compensation has been provided to them even after such a long time and these 
unfortunate refugees arc rotting in the camps ever since then. 

This Akali Dal Session, therefore, forcefully demands that their claims 
should be soon settled and immediate steps should be taken to rehabilitate 
them even if it involves an amendment in section 370. 

Resolution No. 6 

The 18th session of the All India Akali Conference lakes strong 
exception to the discrimination to which the minorities in other stales are 
being subjected and the way in which their interests are being ignored. 

As such, it demands that injustice against the Sikhs in other states should 
be vacated and proper representation should be given to them in the 
government service, local bodies & state legislatures, through nomination, if 
need be. 
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Resolution No. 7 

The 18th session of the All India Akali Conference notes with 
satisfaction that mechanization of farming in the country has led to increase in 
the farm yield and as a result the country is heading towards self-sufficiency. 

However, the session feels that poor farmers arc unable to take to 
mechanization because of the enormity of the cost involved. 

As such, the Shiromani Akali Dal urges upon the Government of India to 
abolish the excise duty on tractors, so that with the decrease in their prices, the 
ordinary farmers may also be able to avail of farm machinery and contribute to 
the growth of gross agricultural produce of the country. 

Resolution No. 8 

The meeting of the Shiromani Akali Dal appeals to the Central and State 
governments to pay particular attention to the poor and labouring classes and 
demands that besides making suitable amendments in the Minimum Wages 
Act, suitable legal steps should be taken to improve the economic lot of the 
labouring class, to enable it to lead a respectable life and play a useful role in 
the rapid industrialization of the country. 

Resolution 9 

This session seeks permission from the Government of India to instal a 
broadcasting station at Golden Temple, Amritsar, for the relay of 'Gurbani 
Kirtan' for the spiritual satisfaction of those Sikhs who arc living in foreign 
lands. 

The session wishes to make it clear that the entire cost of the proposed 
Broadcasting Project would be borne by the Khalsa Panth and its over-all 
control shall vest with the Indian Government. We have every hope that the 
government would have no hesitation in conceding this demand after due 
consideration. , 

Resolution No. 10 

The huge Session of the Shiromani Akali Dal strongly urges upon the 
Government of India to make necessary amendments in the following 
enactments for the benefit of the agricultural classes who have toiled hard for 
the larger National interests: 

1. By suitable amendments in the relevant clause of the Hindu 
Succession Act, a woman should be given rights of inheritance in the 
properties of her father-in-law instead of the father's. 

2. The agricultural lands of the farmers should be completely 
exempted from the Wealth Tax and the Estate Duty. 
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Resolution No. 11 

The vast Session of the Shiromani Akali Dal strongly impresses upon 
the Government of India that keeping in view the economic backwardness of 
the scheduled and non-schedulcd castes, provisions proportionate to their 
population should be made in the budget for utilization for their welfare. A 
special ministry should be created at the Centre as a practical measure to render 
justice to them on the basis of reservation. 

The Session also calls upon the government that in keeping with the 
settlement already.no discrimination should be made between the Sikh and 
Hindu Harijans in any part of the country. 

Resolution No. 12 

The Congress government is called upon to vacate the gross injustice, 
discrimination done to Punjab in the distribution of Ravi-Bcas waters. The 
Central Government must also give approval for the immediate establishment 
of six sugar and four textile mills in Punjab, so that the state may be able to 
implement its agro-industrial policy. 4, - 


+ The Janale Govt. (1977-79) under Morarji Dcsai look no notice of these resolutions. 
In fact, a meeting of Chief Ministers called by ihe Panjab C.M., Badal, was scuttled by 
Mr. Desai, for giving more powers to the states. 
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APPENDIX IV 

'Operation Blue Star' 


Major General Kuldip Singh Brar was given ihc assignment — 'Operation 
Blue Star’ — of flushing out the terrorists from the Golden Temple with a 
categorical instruction to cause no damage to Harmandir Sahib. Here below is 
his press statement giving a full account of the operations : 

" I was asked to flush out the extremists from the Golden Temple with 
instructions to cause no damage to Harmandir Sahib and to avoid as much as 
possible any damage to Akal Takhat. I was to use minimum force for 
achieving this objective to avoid bloodshed. I was also to try and prevent 
internecine fighting between the Bhindranwale and the Longowal followers. 
This was the broad mission assigned to me. 

The very ideas of forcibly entering the Golden Temple shocked me. 
Therefore, I thought : Was there any other means to enter the Golden Temple? 
Two ideas struck me. The first was: Would it be possible to lay siege around 
the Golden Temple complex and compel the terrorists to come out by starving 
them? 

From the military point, it was impossible. Because no amount of 
troops could have cordoned off the whole complex which is very closely built 
and has passages underneath. Besides, the buildings around the complex were 
also in the firm control of extremists. Therefore, the effective scaling off the 
Golden Temple was doubtful. 

Secondly, there was a huge amount ol foodgrain stock and war-like arms 
and ammunitions inside the complex. Then, there was the Sarovar which 
could have provided water to the extremists. Therefore, idea of starving them 
and forcing them out too was almost impossible. We also knew that they had 
plans to incite people to come to the Golden Temple to help and support 
them. This would have prevented any effective action to flush the terrorists 
out. Therefore, with great sadness in my heart, I came to die conclusion that 
there was no other way but to enter the Golden Temple. 

The first condition that we lay down for ourselves was that we would 
cause no damage to the Harmandir Sahib at any cost. I warned my troops that 
even under extreme provocations from the terrorists, the troops would not fire 
towards the Harmandir Sahib. But there was every danger from the extremists. 
Those who were using the Golden Temple for murders and robberies could 
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have done anything. When they could use the Akal Takhat for sucli purposes, 
they would even not desist from damaging the Harmandir Sahib, I thought. 1 
felt that it could not be ruled out. I requested my corps commander to take 
devout soldiers for the task. We had planned to swim to reach the comers of 
Harmandir Sahib. 

Our next important task was to reach the Akal Takhat. The terrorists had 
put up sandbag defences at every terrace. Therefore, any plan to clear the 
extremists out of the Akal Takhat without causing any damage to it was 
almost impossible. Nevertheless, I requested the corps commander that he 
should see that the troops in the initial stage forbid even rifle or automatic 
firing. Secondly, I suggested him to use tank search lights which are so 
powerful that it leaves a man almost blind. I also suggested to use non-lethal 
police gas and about 100 canisters of the gas with 200 gas masks were made 
available to the troops. The intention was to go in the Akal Takhat area 
using the non-lethal gas to incapacitate the extremists. We had also planned 
to enter the Akal Takhat using only stungrenades, which are nothing but fire 
crackers that produce a blast. We had planned to use slungrenade, because it 
would have caused no structural damage tn the Akal Takhat. 

I had also planned to send a party of fire extinguishers just behind the 
stungrenade party in order to extinguish any fire the stungrenade might cause 
to the Akal Takhat area. 

The operation began on 5 June evening. First, some of the stalls, which 
were overlooking the main temple entrance, had to be eliminated in a parallel 
operation. It was done slowly on the 5th evening. That very evening, 1 had 
to launch a parallel operation to secure the Hotel Temple View and to secure 
the Akhara view. I also had to remove the top portion of both observation 
towers, and the top portion of the water tank, because these were very heavily 
fortified with machincguns and they would not have permitted any movement 
of my troops, even if we had approached the area from which we were to 
launch. • 

As far as the other buildings under extremist occupation were concerned, 1 
decided to leave them alone. I did not have the resources to deal with them, 
but I did have to pul up cordon all along the Golden Temple complex with an 
infantry battalion and equipment from paramilitary forces. The idea of cordon 
was to prevent any extremists from gelling away from the Golden Temple 
complex in small bits, because it was possible for some of them to step out 
of the building. 

As far as fortification was concerned, the roof tops, the first floor, the 
second floor, the ground floor, and all parts and buildings of the temple 
complex were heavily fortified. They had bunkers, they had fire trenches and 
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they had converted all doors and windows into fixed defences. I realised that 
even the approach to the Golden Temple complex would mean heavy 
casualties. In fact, the temple was fortified into an impregnable bastion. 

In addition to fortification in three tiers — the top, middle and the bottom 
— the extremists had also defences in the basement. From the basement, the 
extremists emerged from the manholes. They go round to cover verandah 
through these manholes, open fire at my troops, went back to these manholes 
and re-emerged into a room some SO metres away to get into action again. 
They also used staircases from the ground floor and the top floor and fired on 
our position. They even used the main staircase of the main entrance. To 
reach the Parikrama, one had to climb some steps and in this part were 
concealed fire positions on either side of the staircase. Even before the 
operation really got on the way, I saw several casualties on the staircase 
without realising who was firing at us. 

The Akal Takhat, as brought out earlier, is offset. But eventually it was 
discovered that it had a machincgun bunker at ground level. Troop movement 
from any direction came under very heavy lire from the Akal Takhat. 

As we tried to enter the Harmandir Sahib complex, the extremists fired at 
us from all openings coming out of the Harmandir Sahib. We had kept our 
force in reserve on the southern side. I had isolated the area on the eastern side 
and I had taken only one infantry battalion for this entire complex and because 
basically this was the complex which houses pilgrims and innocent people. 
But in this part also there were militants. 

The Babar Khalsa men, who where very well-equipped, were in this area. 
By isolating this area from the main complex, we were able to achieve the 
aim and at the same lime by the use of minimum force, with just one infantry 
battalion, we were able to secure this area with minimum damage and loss to 
extremists' lives. 

Longowal and Tohra when surrounded gave themselves up. They did not 
put up any fight. But the extremists, who were in this area and had lodged 
themselves on the top of the building, did fight with our troops. They fired 
on us from all directions. We suffered heavy casualties in this area. But 
eventually when they found they were outnumbered, they gave in. 

However, in the main temple complex we received pitched battle. Our 
progress towards the Akal Takhat was extremely slow. My commandos, who 
were to lead the infantry and to reach the Akal Takhat at the earliest, started 
suffering heavy casualties. The battalion which was earmarked from both 
sides of the main entrance suffered very heavily. Twenty troops died and 60 
were injured in between the right gate of the main entrance and the left gate of 
the main entrance. I realised that it was difficult for this battalion to progress 
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operations any further. A part of the terrorists was on the ground floor level 
and unless they were forced to go to the first floor or to the roof lop, it was 
difficult to bring the situation under control. Besides, until the extremists 
would remain on the ground floor, we would suffer heavy casualties. 

In spile of heavy odds against them, my commandos had to take control 
of this area. I must give credit to the battalion commander, a very dashing 
soldier, Lt Col Issrar Khan who rallied strength together and worked his way 
out. As commandos reached the entrance area of the Akal Takhat, the 
terrorists hiding in manholes started suffering casualties. Now the extremists 
from the top started lobbing grenades on the troops. The grenades they used 
were deadly, and inflicted heavy casualties on us. However, the commando 
battalion did succeed in getting into this particular area. 

Now the commando task was to work their way towards the Akal Takhat. 
When they attempted to move further, they came under extremely heavy fire 
and opposition from the extremists. Consequently, they were not able to 
make much headway. The commandos had the toughest deal heading for the 
Akal Takhat and they had to get into the scaling ground at the earliest. In this 
scaling ground, they suffered very heavy casualties. But they had to move on. 
There was no way out to retreat. There was no way of getting back. 1 asked 
them to either take a lodgement on top and press on towards the Akal Takhat. 

I was coming at this stage from across on the southern side. So I was coming 
from the Harmandir Sahib side and fire was coming from the Akal Takhat 
direction. Now my officers were asking for permission to return fire. 
Reluming fire would have meant taking Harmandir Sahib in the line of fire. 
Therefore, a very difficult order had to be given to them that they will not 
return fire on anything which will endanger Harmandir Sahib. A very tall 
order which my troops cared to ensure. Similarly, when the commandos and 
the troops came under heavy fire from the Akal Takhat, I once again received a 
request that we would now have to fire towards Harmandir Sahib. Once again 
they were told not to do this at any cpst. At this stage, the two companies 
were kept in reserve. The two were under the command of Brigadier Dewan, a 
Vir Chakra decorated officer. He was given the task to somehow link up with 
the commandos who were already suffering heavy casualties. I must sayhc 
did a splendid job. The reinforcement eased pressure on the commandos and as 
a collective measure, the troops managed to close into the Akal Takhat. 

Now came the situation when the extremists became desperate and started 
extremely heavy firing from every side. The forces, trying to close into Akal 
Takhat, were engulfed in the firing. Obviously, troops suffered very heavy 
casualties at this stage. Now I had no other alternative but to move armoured 
carrier, known as Scot which moves on wheels, hoping that it would have 
psychological effect on the extremists. 1 had thought once the extremists 
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would see it, they would give up the pitched battle. On the contrary, the 
armed personnel carrier was knocked out of action by anti-tank weapons, fired 
by the extremists from the Akal Takhat. I realised that the Akal Takhat was 
not only fortified with machineguns, rifles and all sorts of other weapons, but 
also with anti-tank weapons. Now a tank was brought to scare the terrorists. 
Even this failed to have any effect on them. The terrorists continued to fire on 
us. 

However, around 4.30 a.m. on 6 June, 30 soldiers managed to get into the 
Akal Takhat. The battle continued for another two hours and the extremists 
fought to the last man. Ultimately, the firing stopped. When we reached the 
basement of Akal Takhat we found the bodies of Bhindranwale, Amrik Singh 
and Shahbcg Singh. Bhindranwale was earlier on the second floor of the Akal 
Takhat. He first came down to the first floor and then to the basement where 
he died. 
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APPENDIX V 

POPULATION OF SIKHS IN INDIA 
( 1981 ) 


India/State/ 

Union Territory 

No. of 

House-holds 

Sikhs 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

INDIA* 

2,105,790 

13,078,146 

6,957,891 

6,120,255 

STATES 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 

3,147 

16,222 

9,582 

6,640 

2. Bihar 

11,581 

77,704 

42,253 

35,451 

3. Gujarat 

4,386 

22,438 

12,233 

10,205 

4. Haryana 

121,513 

802,230 

425,097 

377,133 

S. Himachal Pradesh 

10,524 

52,209 

28,116 

24,09 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 22,507 

133,675 

70,652 

63,023 

7. Karnataka 

1,264* 

6,401 

3,745 

2,656 

8. Kerala 

260 

1,295 

834 

461 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

24,142 

143,020 

77,524 

65,496 

10. Maharashtra 

20,522 

107,255 

58,145 

49,110 

11. Manipur 

170 

992 

634 

358 

12. 'Meghalaya 

321 

1,674 

855 

819 

13. Nagaland 

107 

743 

531 

212 

14. Orissa 

2,619 

14,270 

7,806 

6,464 
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15. Punjab 

1,618,484 

10,199,141 

5,419,277 

4,779,864 

16. Rajasthan 

82,664 

492,818 

260,906 

231,912 

17. Sikkim 

88, 

322 

209 

113 

18. Tamil Nadu 

382 

4,395 

2,546 

1,849 

19. Tripura 

32 

285 

223 

62 

20. Uttar Pradesh 

77,551 

458,647 

245,569 

213,078 

21. West Bengal 

9,274 

49,054 

' 28,428 

20,62 


UNION TERRIORIKS 


1 . Andaman and Nicobar 



Islands 

234 

991 

543 

448 

2. 

Arunachal Pradesh 

307 

1,231 

711 

520 

3. 

Chandigarh 

19,914 

95,370 

51.639 

43,731 

4. 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli 

3 

11 

5 

6 

5. 

Delhi 

73,020 

393,921 

208,507 

185,414 

6. 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

237 

1,380 

928 

452 

7. 

Lakshadweep 


— 

— 

— 

8. 

Mizoram 

41 

421 

376 

45 

9. 

Pondicherry 

6 

31 

17 

14 


* Excludes Assam 


NOTE: 

1 . The total population of India in 1981 was a little over 66 crorc (Males were 

about 34 crorcs and females 32 crorcs), the females thus being two crorcs 
less. 

2. The Hindu population (including SCs) was S4 crorcs, (28 crorcs males Sc 
26 crorcs females, a difference of 2 crorcs) 
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3. The Muslim population was 7^ crores (Males: 3 crores and 90 lakhs and 
females 3 crores and 65 lakhs, a difference of 25 lakhs. How could they have 
four wives each, as was advertised) 

4. The Christians were one crorc & 61 lakhs (Males : 81 lakhs, and females 
80 lakhs, a difference of only one lakh) 

5. The Sikhs were one crore, 30 lakhs (Male : 69 lakhs and female 61 lakhs, 
a difference of 8 lakhs). 

6. The increase in population during the past ten years (71-81) was Hindus, 
including Harijans (30%), Muslims (50%), Christians (16%) and Sikhs (55%). 



APPENDIX VI 


The Sikh Code of Conduct 

(Rahitn&m&s) 

(These injunctions, some of which are ascribed to the Tenth 
Master or the devout Sikhs, who are reported to have taken instruc- 
tion from him personally, though there are several versions of them 
excant, by and large, reflect the Sikh moral & social code as 
understood by the orthodox in the 18th century). 


1. If one sees a hungry, naked or a needy man, one must share 
one’s earnings with him, these being God’s gifts. If one could 
be of use to another, due to the Guru’s Grace, one must tarry 
not, and even at the cost of one’s own time and work, one must 
satisfy his needs. Thiswise the Guru is pleased. 

2. One must not pain another and be sweet of tongue, and if some- 
one speaks ill of him, he must not take it to heart. 

3. If some misfortune befalls a Sikh, then the others should be 
ready to sacrifice their all fo his sake. Thiswise, they will have 
the reward of fulfilment as true men of faith. Such consideration 
be shown to each other as the Sikh shows to the Guru. 

4". The greatest virtue is that one must not resort to falsehood. A 
man should not cohabit with another’s woman, a married woman 
should not look with favour upon another mao. And one must 
not fall a prey to greed, undue attachment and slander. 

S. If a person repairs to to the congregation of the Khilsft, then 
five Sikhs should go oot to receive him and seat him in their 
midst with due courtesies. 
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6. If someone seeks to talk to the Guru, then, he should read out 
the Guru’s Word and be fulfilled in every way. And if he seeks 
to have the Guru’s Vision, then he should repair to wheresoever 
the holy Khalsa is assembled. If he views them with faith and 
due reverence, he will forsure see therein the Vision of the Guru. 

7. All food is sacred, for it is God’s gift. But food from two types 
of persons one must avoid, firstly of him who has turned his 
back upon the Guru, and secondly of the one who claims that it 
is through his generosity (and not through the Guru's Grace) 
that another has eaten at his table. 

8. One must spend less than one’s income. The spendthrifts will 
come to grief in the end. 

9. One must not be addicted to any intoxicant, for it makes one 
indolent and lazy, and one can neither attend to work nor wor- 
ship and one is induced to sin and to seek out such pleasures 
which ultimately lead to sin. 

10. If one is to adjudge on a dispute, then one must keep faith with 
God. Neither due to popular pressure nor for one’s own interest 
or greed one should ever favour one’s own side, class or creed. 
He who does so will be punished grievously in the end. 

11. One should speak not the language of pride, nor slander or 
backbite, nor betray another’s trust, nor ridicule or laugh at 
another, for this leads to great pain in the end. 

12. A ruler should do justice, awake ever to the fear of God and see 
that no one is pained in his dominions. The ruler should apply 
the same standards of justice to himself as he applies to the 
others. 

13. In one’s business one must be clean, have one word an d not 
another, and should deceive no one. Work of every kind>high, 
middle or low— is the highest form of worship. And nothing 
equals a man who along with his work dedicates himself to God. 

14. Whatever work one does, should be based on righteousness. The 
noblest work is trade, followed by agriculture. And if one must 
serve, one must go in for soldiering, but remain detached and 
.be content with what he receives as his due wages. And when- 
ever he is sent out to fight, he should fight as a hero and if there 
is loot, he should not participate in it and submit ever to the 
Will of God. 
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15. One should not incur any debts and if one must, the debt should 
be repaid without a demand being made and till all repayment is 
made, one must not indulge in pleasures nor wear scents. 

16. The Sikh-KhalsH should have belief only in the one God and no 
incarnations of Him nor any false Gurus who will set themselves 
up as such. 

17. If a person dies, his relations and friends should submit to the 
Will of God and indulge not in wailing and eat food as usual on 
that day and sleep on the bed. 

(Extracts from “ Prem Sumdrag ” 
ascribed to Guru Gobind Singh ) 

II 

Some more Injunctions 

1. A Sikh of the Guru should consider the mouth of the poor to be 
the Guru’s treasury. 

2. One should not gamble, nor steal or rob, nor indulge in sex 
perversities. 

3. One must invoke the blessings of God in the beginning of each 
task. 

4. The only addiction one must have is food. One must bear arms 
and show not one’s back on the field of battle. 

5. One should not hesitate in forgiving. 

6. The Guru’s Sikh should not drink spirituous drinks, for these 
turn one’s mind. 

7. On the death of a person, only God’s Word should be recited 
on the occasion and the sacred food (Karih ParsSd) distributed. 

8. The Guru’s Sikh shouid not wear the sacred thread nor the fron- 
tal mark, nor dose-crop one’s hair (as the Hindus do on some- 
one’s death), nor worship at a graveyard, tomb, or mosgue, nor 
accept the authority of the Mullahs or Qflzis, etc., 

9. One should not live on the income of a DharamsSli (Sikh 
Gurdwara or temple), nor become a Plr or a Masand. 

10. The Khalsd should remain distinct both from the Hindus and 
the Muslims. 


( Rahltntmd ascribed to Bhai GhaupA Singh, 
the male nurse of the Tenth Guru") 
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III 

1. The Kh3ls2 should obliterate the distinciion between the Hindu 
and the Musalman. 

2. The KbSlsa is he who has dedicated his body, mind and riches 
to the Timeless Being (Akil Purukh) 

3. He who has deception in his heart will go to hell. 

4. One must take due care of one’s horse and one’s arms. 

5. He who is avaricious or denigrates food is fit only to|be fined by 
the Congregation. 

(Rahitnama ascribed to Bhai Daya Singh, one of 
the five beloved ones). 

IV 

1. Listen, O Nandlal, these are the duties of a Sikh : to meditate on 
God, to share his earnings with others, to keep his body and 
mind clean, and to care for nought else. 

2. Says Gobind Singh, “Listen, O Lalji (i.e. Nandlal), he who parts 
not with one-tenth of his income in the name of the Guru or 
lives by falsehood, him no one should trust”. 

3. He who keeps not his word, will be denied the refuge of God. 

4. He who plays false with the Guru’s treasury and thus deceives 
(the Guru), will be subject to the tortures of a thousand hells. 

5. The Kahls£ is he who slanders not. 

The Khalsa is he who fights in the vanguard. 

The Khalsa is he who looks not upon another’s woman or riches. 
The Khalsa is he who is imbued with the God’s Name. 

The Khalsa is he who is dedicated ever to the Guru. 

The Khalsa is he who faces steel on his front (and not on his 
back). 

The Khalsa is he who cares for the poor. 

The Khalsa is he who destroys the evil-doers. 

7. All men belong to God and so one must give pain to no one. 
For when men suffer, God’s wrath is provoked. 

8. Listen, O Nandlal, with due attention, I have three facets— the 
Absolute, the Personal and the Guru’s Word. Let this be clearly 
understood. 


( Tankhah-n&ma asiribed to Bhai Nandlal) 
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1. The foremost iojunction is that one should be initiated into the 
Singh fold by being baptised with a double-edged dagger 
(Khandi Ki Pdhul), 

2. The Khalsa should deal not with one who is the killer of his 
daughter. 

3. One must not taste the kosher-meat, nor smoke tobacco or 
opium, etc. 

4. A Sikh must be versed in the Gurmukhi characters and other 
knowledge of every kind. He must also acquire it from where- 
soever it is available. 

5. One must not fall a prey to lust, wrath, greed or pride. 

6. All the religions and ways of life that there are in the world, 
one must disparage not any of them. 

7. One should not accept a bribe to do justice, nor bear false 
witness. 


(Rahatnamd ascribed to Bbai Dfesa Singh, a 
devout Sikh of Amritsar, who 
bases his argument on Nandlal) 



APPENDIX VII 


Hukamnamas 

(Edicts or Letters of Command) 

The publication, in 1967, of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s, Guru Gobind 
Singh’s and a few other extant Hukamn&mds of Mata Sundri etc. 
by Dr. Ganda Singh, well-known Sikh historian, do not throw much 
historical light on the eventful life of the Gurus, except for the 
following Hukamnama of the Tenth Guru, dated October 2, 1707, 
which, in translation, would read as follows : 


The Tenth Master 

(10 Satguruji) 

"To the entire congregation (Sangat) of Dhaul, you are my 
Khalsa. The Guru will protect you. Meditate on the Guru. Your 
human birth will be redeemed. We were received here by the King 
emperor and honoured with a robe (Siro-pao- lit. that which covers 
one from head to foot) and a jewelled dagger (Dhukhdhuhkl)* with 
Rupee Sixty thousand. Other tasks also are being accomplished 
by favour of the Guru. We are also returning to you in a few days. 
To the entire Commonwealth of the KhSlsa my command is: keep 
unity in in your ranks. When we come to Kahlur (i.e. Anandpur), 
the entire Khalsa should come, armed, into our Presence. Send two 
folds of gold worth Rs. 40 by draft (hundi). If the messenger 
(memd) delays, turn him out of the congregation. Samvat 1764 
(Virarni), Katik 1.” 

Which shows that the Guru had the iatention of going back to 
Anandpur after settling his affairs with Bahadur Sh&h, the King- 

* The word has also been rendered as ‘scarf or necklace. 
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emperor, tod that there is do reason to believe that either he had 
accepted an employment with him or was frustrated with life which 
he deliberately ended by inviting vengeance against him by a Patbfin. 
On the other hand, he had every intention to resume the fight if a 
settlement could not be reached. Banda Bahadur was sent by him, 
therefore, not as a substitute for himself but as a leader of the 
vanguard to assemble the forces of the Khaisa and to await the Guru’s 
instructions. Unfortunately, the Guru was assassinated in the mean- 
time and Bands had to take his own decisions. 

Other Hukamnimds of his mostly enjoin upon individuals and 
the Sangats of Dacca, Bhai RupS, Bhai Rama (Patiala), Lucknow, 
Macchiwara, NaushehrS Pannuan (Amritsar), Pattan Sheikh Farid, 
Dasua (Hosbiarpur), Patna, PirSg (Priyag-Allahabad), Rupeena, 
CbolS, KhSrS (U. P.), BanSras, etc., to send to the Guru gold, 
weapons, swords, shields, cloth and turbans, war-elephants, oxen, 
camels, spices, niwar, earthen water-jars (surShis), talking birds, 
special pigeons, cannons and ammunition, etc. 

On the one band, this list reveals not only the military needs, but 
the aesthetic tastes of the Guru. On the other band, as pointed out 
by Dr. Loeblin,* it throws light on the material conditions of the 
various Sangats and territories. The Dacca Sangat, for instance, is 
asked to send weapons, cloth and war-elephants, Banaras is to provide 
cloth, Patna spices, cloth and turbans, pigeons, birds and vessels, 
Lucknow cannons and their equipment, and MllwS camels and oxen. 

What is most important is, however, the Guru’s insistence that 
the offerings are in no case to be sent through the Masands. The 
Sikhs are not to have any dealings with them nor to trust them. In 
the HukamnSmis written in 1702, however, it was stated that those 
who were penitent may be accepted back in the fold. This answers 
the charge of those who like S. lCf. Latif aver that the Guru “threw 
several of them alive into the boiling oiI.’’t Most of HukamnSmis 
have their lines numbered to guard against interpolation. The Guru's 
love for the Sikbs is overwhelming. He calls them “my Kbalsa, my 
Very Own, roy Joy.** The Hukamndmis also reveal that the Guru’s 
house was provided with every kind of need by the devout Sikbs and 
the messenger who brought the Hukamnimi was shown utmost respect 

and rewarded for his labours, as the Guru himself often enjoins. 

& 

* "The Granth of Guru Govmd Singh and the Kbits! Brotherhood” (1971) 
pp. 62*63. 

t “A History of the Pan jib,” P. 273. 
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One interesting feature of the HukamnSmas is that the Guru, 
even after the birth of the Kh&lsS (1699), addresses both the orthodox 
(Singhs) and the unorthodox (Sabjhdaris) as "tusi merd Khalsa ho ” 

(you are my KhSlsa). The word Khalsa has however been employed 
by the earlier Gurus also, including Gurus Hargobind and Tegh 
Bahadur, in their Hukamnamas in the sense of the Guru's exclusive 
spiritual charge as against Sahlangs, whose spiritual instruction was 
entrusted to the Masands. 



APPENDIX VIII 


Some Historical Writings of Guru Gobind Singh 
Bachittar Natak 
(or, the Wondrous drama); 

Uttered by the Tenth Guru in Person 

This is an autobiographical poem of historical significance, 
written by the Tenth Guru, and detailing his early life and struggles. 
The first four chapters reveal his concept of God not only as the 
Compassionate Being, but equally as the Destroyer of evil, the Holy 
5word, the Retributor, the Avenger, whose justice is not only even- 
handed, but never-failing. And no incarnation of His, nor any Pro- 
phet is equal to His Majesty, all being subjeet to death and the 
ravages of Time. And He is not only Timeless, but All-powerful and 
the Creator, both of good circumstance and bad, and what avails 
man is not showmanship, but inner fulfilment. 

CHAPTER I 
I 

Greetings with love and devotion to the Holy Sword. 

May He Help me to bring this book to a successful end. 

2 

O Sword, O Conquerer of continents, O Vanquisher of the hosts of 
evil, O Embellisher of the brave in Jhe field of battle. Thy Arms 
are unbreakable, Thy light refulgent. Thy Glory and Splendour 
dazzle like the sun. 

0 Happiness of the holy, O Crusher of evil intent, O Subduer of sin, 

1 seek Thy refuge. 

Victory, O Creator of the world, 0 our Deliverer, My Sustainer : 
Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 


JThia and other major works, considered authentic, of Guru Gobind Singh have 
been translated into English by the present author and published by the Panjgbi 
University, PatiglS, under the title " Thus tpake tht Tenth Muter." 
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CHAPTER II, III and IV 
(The Autobiography) 

Io the Second, third and fourth chapters of the “ Bachittar 
Ndtak Guru Gobind Singh writes of his pedigree, tracing his 
lineage and that of Guru Nanak to Sri RSmchandra. Bedis, he says, 
wore those who were versed in the Vedas and Sodhis (like Guru 
Gobind) those who derived their lineage from Sanaudb, the King, 
who himself branched off from the Bedis. Though Guru Gobind 
Singh does not believe in Rama being the incarnation of God, or 
deathless, he is proud of his lineage from him. Similarly, though 
Krishna is not God for him, he writes about his beauty, his child-like 
pranks, his mastery of music aad his chivalry in a most appreciative 
tone. 

4. 

In the house of the Bedis was born NSnak, the King of Kings, 
who brought joy to his followers and became their refuge, both here 
and in the Hereafter. 


9 

It was Nanak, the venerable, who was known as Angad. 
Thereafter, it was Amar Das who assumed the form of Ram 

Dfls. 

All this is known to men of faith, but the fools know not the 
Mystery. 


II 

Ram Das, then, merged in God, 
Appointing Arjun as the Guru* 

And when Arjun ascended to the heavens, 
He established Har Gobind in his Throne. 


12 . 

When Har Gobind proceeded to the Abode of God, 

It was Hari Rai who was seated in his place. 

After him came Hari Krishna, his son, 

And then it was Tegh BahSdur who succeeded him. 

13 

It was for the sake of the sacred thread and the frontal-mark (of 
the Hindus) 
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That he performed a great act of chivalry. 

To protect the holy, he offered all he had, 

And, lo, he offered his head, but uttered not a sigh of regret. 

14 

He suffered martyrdom for the sake of religion. 

His head he surrendered, but not his honour.* 

God’s men are, indeed, ashamod to act 
Like showmen and perform tricks. % 

15 

Having broken the (body's) earthen pitcher on the head of the 
King of Delhi,f he departed to the world of God. 

Nay, not one has performed the Deed that Tegh Bahadur had. 
The whole world mourned his loss, 

And cried, ’’Alas, Alas,” but the domain of gods 
Resounded with the shouts: 

“Victory, Victory, Victory, be to the man of God.” 

CHAPTER VI 

Now I relate my own story; how Lord God sent me in this 
world, while I was undergoing penances (for His sake). 

On the mountain of Hem Kunda, at a place called Sapt Srlnga, 
or the range of the seven peaks, where King Pandu (also) had 
suffered austerities. 

There, I went through various kinds of penances, and dwelt on 
the All-death, the All-powerful God, so much that I became one with 
the Lord. 

The Incomprehensible One was also worshipped by ray father 
and mother who had imbibed His discipline in many ways to unite 
with Him. , 

The Lord-God was immensely pleased with their devotions and 
so He ordered me to be born in this dark age. 

It was not my desire to take birth, for my mind was fixed on the 
Feet of God. But God remonstrated with me with great earnestness 
and spoke thus to this insignificant creature: 

• Also translated as (i) God’s secret, (ii) determination, 

% The reference is to the demand of Emperor Auranzcb or bis Qlzis to perform 
a miracle which the Guru refused to do, saying it was the work of mountebanks, 
not of men of God, 

t Jbe responsibility for bis father’s martyrdom is fixed decisively on the king of 
Delhi and no one else- 
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GOD'S UTTERANCE 

“I establish thee as my Son, that thou spread My Path. Go, 
and instruct men in Righteousness and the Moral Law, and make 
people desist from evil/’ 

THE POET'S UTTERANCE 

I stood up, with joined palms, and bowing my head to Lord* 
God, I said, “Thy Path I shall spread only if Thou be at my back.** 

For this was I born into the world. I utter only how and what 
God uttered to me, for I am the enemy of no one. 

He who calls me God will forsure burn in the fires of hell. For, 
I am only the Servant of God; yea, doubt not the veracity of this 
statement. 

1 am but the slave of the Supreme Being come to witness His 
Play. I tell the world only what my God said to me, for I will not 
be silenced through fear of the mortals. 

I utter as is the instruction of my God, for I consider no one 
greater than Him. I’m pleased not with any religious garb, so, I 
shall sow the seeds of God, the Unaccountable One. 

Nay, I worship not stones, nor am I attracted by sectarian 
coats. I utter only the name or the Infinite One and so attain unto 
the Supreme Being. 

1 wear not matted hair, nor ear-rings, nor have regard for any 
such ritual, and do only what God bids me do. 

I repeat only the name of one God who fulfils us all at all places. 
No, I utter not another’s name, nor establish another God. 

CHAPTER VII 
THE POET'S BIRTH 

When my father departed to the East, he went to all places of 
pilgrimage. When be reached Triveni (at Allahabad), for many days 
he distributed charities and did other meritorious acts. 

There was I conceived and. later took birth in the city of Patna. 
Afterwards, I was taken to the Panj&b, where I was fondled and 
nursed with great affection and care. 

My body was tended in every way, and I got instructed too in 
every branch of knowledge. 

And when I was barely of the age to perform my religious and 
secular functions, my father left for the heavenly abode. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

When I became a (Spiritual) sovereign, I tried to spread religion 
to tbe best of my ability. I hunted various games including bears, 
nilgaus and elk. Then I left my home and proceeded towards the 
city of Pa until. 

On the banks of the Kalindri, I refreshed and amused myself 
with many kinds of amusements. There, I killed many ferocious lions 
and nilgaus and elks. 

Fateh Shah, the King, became furious, and measured arms with 
me, without cause. 


(And thereafter are given, in superb verse, descriptions of the 
battles of Bhangani and Nadaun, tbe wars with Dilawar Khan, 
Hussain Khan, Prince Muazzim (later Bahadur Shah) etc., but all of 
them only upto tbe birth of the Khalsa (1699). The story of the 
later wars has not been recorded by the Guru.)* 


* Par their complete Engliih translation, see tbe anther's ' Thu tpakt thtnmh 
Matter." 
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Victory be to the One Supreme Being whose Will ever prevails. 

ZAFAR NAMA 

( or the Letter of Victory) 
uttered in person by the Tenth Master 

The Memorandum (to Aurangzeb)* 

I have no faith in thy oaths, 

Even though you bring in God as your witness. 

I haven’t even an iota of trust in thee. 

For, all thy ministers and thy courtiers are liars. 

He who puts faith in thy oath on the Quran, 

He, in the end, comes to ruin. 

But, beware, that the insolent crow 

Can lay not his hands upon one whose protection is HurnU the “Bird 
of Heaven.” 

* This letter of defiance, comprising of m couplet*, originally in Persian verse, was 
sent through special messengers by Guru Gobind Siogh to Emperor Aurangzab, in 
the Deccan, shortly before the latter’s death in 1707, detailing the atrocities and 
perfidies perpetrated on the Guru's house by his minions. The Guiu by now had 
lost his four sons, two in a battle at Cbamkaur and the other two having been 
bricked up alive (or executed) at Sirhind. His mother had died of shock. Most of 
his followers had either scattered or fallen on the battle-field. To hurl a letter of 
victory into the face of an imperial tyrant is to the eternal glory of this master* 
spirit. 

The first twelve stanzas are an invocation and uttered in praise of God. The 
Guru’s main grievance as expressed in tliis letter is that an oath taken on the Qurln 
by his enemies was broken by them and he was tricked into leaving the fort at 
Anandpur and engaging in battle against a huge host with only forty men at 
Chamkaur. The Guru’s faith in moral principles even during a war is thus exempli- 
fied here, in no uncertain terms, which shows that he was no mere warrior, but 
principally the upholder of God’s Moral Law. 

It will be seen that, the Guru accuses the king personally of the breach 
of an oath on the Qurln, which his general flouted (with or without bis knowledge) 
but the Guru holds Aurangzeb himself responsible for it. Possibly, some written 
assurance by him was conveyed by the Qlzis to the Guru which was later never 
kept. 
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21 

1 had, perforce, to join battle with thy hosts, 

and I too fought with the musket and arrows as best as I could. 

22 

When an affair is past every other remedy, 

It is righteous, indeed, to unsheath the sword. 

45 

1 know not that you, O man, were a perjurer, 

And a worshiper of power, and a breaker of faith. 

46 

Nay, you keep no faith, nor mind Religion, 

Nor you know God, nor believe in Mohammad. 

47 

He who observes the tenets of his faith. 

He makes a promise but never to break it. 

52 

If your majesty were to be present here before me, 

I would have with all my heart acquainted you with your treachery. 
The written word and the verbal promise of your envoy. 

Both, should have been fulfilled by you. 

56 

Tby promise was to honour thy Qazi's word. 

If that be true, then, you should come to me. 

60. 

Come to me that we may converse with each other. 

And I may utter some ‘kind’ words to you. 

63 

If He, My God, were to order me thus, 

I'd with utmost pleasure present myself to you. 

76 

You are bound, indeed, by your word on the Qurfin, 

Let, therefore, the matter come to a good end, as is your promise. 
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What, if you have killed my four tender sons, 
when I, like a coiled snake, remain behind. 

79 

It isn’t brave to put out a few sparks, 

And stir up fire to rage all the more. 

81 

When you and I will, both, repair to the Court of God, 

You will bear witness to what you did unto me. 

82 

But, if you will forget even this, 

Then, God on High will also forget you from His Mind. 

85 

I believe not that you know God, 

Since from you have come only tyrannous acts. 

94 

You may be the king of kings, a brave warrior, of charitable disposi* 
tion, ornament of the thrones of the world, and 
master ot the earth : 

But, I protest, you know not the Religion of God. 

106 

You are proud of your empire and material possessions, while 
I am proud of the Refuge of God, the Immortal. 

1.09 

If you are strong, torture .not the weak, 

And thus lay not the axe to thy empire. 

110 

If the One God is one's friend, what harm can the enemy do, 

Even if he multiplies himself a hundred times* 



APPENDIX X 

Raj KaregaKhalsa 
BY DR. GANDA SINGH 

(Professor Enairitus of History, Panjabi University, Patiala) 

The Raj Karbga Khalsi couplet is at times misunderstood and 
misconstrued. It has been dubbed as an innovation of the ‘neo- 
Sikhs’ of the Singh Sabha persuasion. The motive behind it in the 
pre-independence days was to create in the minds of British officials 
suspicions about the political aspirations of the Sikh community. 
And, now, it is, not unoften, misrepresented by anti-Sikh political 
parties as a communal demand against the popular Indian Govern- 
ment. Both are unhistorical misconstructions. The words of the 
couplet are clear. There is no ambiguity about what they mean. 
It says: 

Raj Karbga Khalsi, yaqi rahb nd kob, 

Khwdr hob sabh milbngb bachb sarn jo hob. 

Which means: 

"The Khalsi shall rule, 'x* hostile refractory shall eiist. 

Frustrated, they shall all submit, and those who come in for 

shelter shall be protected." 

Just as all other historical allusions in the Sikh prayer refer to 
past history, so does this couplet refer to the days of the later Mughal 
Emperors, Bahadur Shih, Farrukh Siyar, etc. It is a composition of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. It forms a part of the 
Tankhwih-Ndmih of Bhfli Nand L&l, who, after the death of Emperor 
Bahadur Shih in 1712, returned to his home-town in MuItAn and 
died there. It was, evidently, first sung by the Kbalsfi during the 
days of Bands Singh Bahidur (1710-16) who was the first Sikh politi- 
cal leader to declare the independence of his people in the Panjlb. 
Bahadur Shah, the son and successor of Auraogzeb, not only then 
declared the Sikhs to be rebels, but also issued edicts to bis faujdtrs 
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on December 10,1710, “to kill the disciples of Nanak (the Sikhs) 
wherever they were found : Ninak prastan rd har ja kih ba-yaband ba- 
qatl rasdnand ( Ahkbdr-i-Darbdr-t-Mualld ) ” This was repeated by 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar (1713-19) in almost the same words, given in 
the Miftdh-ut-Tawd rikh, p. 39a. According to this order, the Sikhs 
Were to be wiped out of existence wholesale. No trace of them was 
to be left in their own land, their birth-place, the land of their 
ancestors. This was a tyranny of the worst type. And no self- 
respecting son of the land, much less the Sikhs, could stand it, how- 
ever great and numerous were the odds pitched against him. The 
Singhs of Guru Gobind Singh were not frightened by these edicts. 
They had been cast in a different mould and had received the baptism 
of the double-edged sword ( Khandi di Pdhul). They knew the land 
was theirs and it was their right to live therein. They had only to 
assert this right. Tyranny has no long life, and tyrants perish under 
the weight of their own sins. It was only the question of time, and 
the Sikhs would come to their own. And they proved to be right. 
The Raj of the KhSlsS was established and they successfully broke 
the first sod in the ultimate conquest and independence of the 
Panj^b. 

It was then when they were presecuted and done to death for 
aspiring to rdj karo, to rule in their homeland, that to keep up their 
spirits, with their minds strengthened by faith and emboldened by 
constant prayer, the Sikhs sang this couplet: Raj Karega Khalsa ydqi 
rahfc na kofc. It is true that they bad to suffer very heavily and had 
to make innumerable sacrifices for over half a century. But they 
knew their cause was right and success would ultimately be theirs. 
Throughout this period of waiting, they sang this couplet praying for 
the fulfilment of their aspirations. And when they became indepen- 
dent, they sang it in commemoration of their success and as a 
reminder of their promise of protection to those who sought it. 

With the coming in of the British to the Punjab in 1846-49,- the 
aspirations for Swaraj were once again revived, and with it the 
justification of the recitation of this couplet. The dread of the 
feringees suggested to some of loyalists, afraid of being listed as 
rebels, a compromise in giving to the word Khalsa an alternate 
meaning as 'pure*. They wished to convey to the rulers that the 
Khdlsd had then no political ambitions or aspirations to rule in the 
country and that the couplet appended to their prayer only meant 
that the ‘pure' shall rule. 
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It is not always correct, particularly in the context of this 
couplet, to translate the word Khdlsd as 'pure* (derived, of 
course, from khdlis.) K balsa, is, in fact, a technical term which 
in the days of Mughal administration meant "inalienable 
lands or revenues directly looked after or administered by the 
government or the king." Guru Gobind Singh applied this 
word specifically to those of the Sikhs whom be had baptized as 
Singhs, the lions. To them he gave the name of Kh£lsa, his own. 
‘‘The term,'’ wrote H H. Wilson in 1855 in his Glossary of Judlblal 
and Revenue Terms, ‘‘has been of late familiar as the collective 
denomination of the Sikh Government and people." The recitation 
of the Raj Karegd Khdlsa has provided to the Stkh people 
with a source of inspiration and strength in their social and 
political undertakings in the past and shall always act as an incentive 
for them in the service of the country. With the blessing of God, 
India is now a free country. The old aspirations of the Sikhs have 
come to be fulfilled in the establishment of the People's Raj, the 
Sovereign Democratic Republic of India, with equality of status and 
of opportunity to all sections of (he people of ’he country. 

In the psesent democratic set-up in India, the people of the 
country have to be educated in democratic principles of government 
to be able to organize themselves in groups and parties to take upon 
their shoulders, or to share with others, the burden of the governance 
of the country as and when they are called upon to do so. Like the 
majority group of the Hindus and the largest minority group of the 
Muslims, they are as well a group of people in the country and have 
a right to aspire to political power as a group by itself or in collabora* 
tion with others. They have for this purpose to educate the consti* 
tuents of their group. The Sikh group can best be educated for the 
service of the country on the lines laid down and traditions set up by 
the great Gurus and heroes and martyrs whose glories are recounted 
in their prayer. The RdJ karegd Khdlsd is an inseparable part of the 
Sikh prayer and of their past aspirations and traditions to serve their 
countrymen, and its recitation reminds them of their duties and 
responsibilities not only towards their own people but also towards 
the entire family of Mother India whose own flesh and blood they 
•re. 


April, 1973 


[Panjibj Past St Present] 
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Much confusion has been created in Sikh affairs lately by misinterpreting 
the Sikh ethos, as it evolved after the Sixth Guru, Hargobind, decided to wear 
two swords, one signifying "Miri" (secular power) and the other "Pin” 
(spiritual power). The unwary interpret it as the Guru's desire to combine 
religion with politics! If we look into Sikh history, scriptures and tradition 
carefully, this interpretation can not hold . 

In the first place, according to Sikh traditional historians, like 
Bhai Santokh Singh, it was a chance occurrence. "Contrary to the earlier 
practice, when each succeeding Guru was offered a 'topi' (cap) and ’sell' 
(woollen cord) by his predccessor.while a devout Sikh anointed his fore-head 
with a saffron-mark (tikka), Guru Hargobind ordained, after the martyrdom of 
his Guru-father, Arjun Dev, that he would like to deck himself with a 
sword." + It so happened that Baba Budha put the sword on the wrong (i.e. 
the right) side of the Guru's body. Seeing this, the Guru said don't remove 
it from here. Let me wear another one on the right (i.e. the left) side, one 
denoting "Miri" and the other "Piri"! 

Even if the choice was deliberate, as one would like to believe, the devout 
Sikhs resisted it. Bhai Gurdas, the greqf. Sikh Savant, (already quoted in this 
context in Chapter X), wrote some jstrongly- worded verses against the new 
stance of the Guru’s! "Earlier, th£ Kings came to pay homage to the Gurus, 
now our forts are attacked by the kings! The followers too find no peace, for 
the Guru is ever on the go, and is terrified by nothing" etc. (Var 26, Pauri 24). 

What is more, in his entire life-lime, the Guru himself never staked a 
claim for statehood. In fact, when Jchangir offered him his hand of friendship, 
he accepted it with good heart. If some skirmishes did take place later with 
the forces of Shah Jah&n, the fight was never for Statehood, but for human 
equality. Indeed, none of the first five Gurus, for a whole century, ever 

+ Mahan Kosh, P. 683. Paintings of Guru Nanak wearing a red round cap and a 
black woollen cord (Scli) wrapped round it can be seen in the Museums at Lahore and 
Chandigarh. 
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thought of or organised an armed rebellion against the State, with which their 
relations upto the time of Akbar were of the very best. 

Even Guru Hargobind fought always in self-defence, and never kept a 
large, regular force, as his life-story testifies. This clearly reveals his 
intentions. Guru Hari Rai kept a cavalry of 2200, but never used it. Guru 
Hari Krishan died very young, but Guru Teg Bahadur never raised an i^my, 
though he participated actively in the welfare of the people in many ways. 

If the idea of building the Akal Takhat was to mix religion with politics, 
this could have been better served by using the Golden Temple itself as a 
platform also for agitating or discussing secular affairs. But, no Guru ever 
thought of it. Upto dale, the tradition persists that no discourse (not even 
religious) is permitted within the precincts of the Hari-Mandir, and any such 
discussion must be held outside. To build the Akal Takhat as a separate scat 
of secular power, only means that the Guru intended to separate religion and 
politics, and not mix the two. But, he also thereby emphasised that, 
henceforth, the Sikhs would not shirk even the use of arms to fight tyranny 
and to participate in, and not withdraw from, socio-political life. However, 
they had neither to dominate others, nor to be dominated or exploited by 
others. The age-old acceptance by the Hindus of the world as "Maya" and 
"whosoever ruled over us is good enough" were thus discarded by the Sikhs for 
ever. 

While Guru Hargobind wore two swords, no other Guru after him - not 
even the Tenth Master - did so. He wore arms and fought but not to create a 
State for his own religion, but one in which everyone was equal in religious 
hope as in secular welfare. 

While Guru Gobind Singh fought many battles, at no time did he claim 
any reparations or territories as a result of his victories. In one of his verses, 

included in the Dasam Granlh, he clearly separates religion from politics. 

* * 

"Babe kc Babur kc Do-oo 

Ap Kare ParmCshar So-oo 

Duni Shah in Ko Paichano. 

Deen Shah un Ko anmano. 

Jo Babe Kc Dam na, dc hai. 

Tis tc gch Babur Kc le hai." 

(i.e. consider the House of the Baba (Nanak) and the House of Babur to be the 
creation of the self-same God. The one rules in the realm of the spirit, and the 
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other in the realm of the secular world. But, whosoever pays not his tribute 
to the House of the Baba, him the forces of Babur seize and destroy. Which 
means that he who docs not uphold the Moral Law, him the God destroys 
through the tyrannies of the worldly power). 

The one complaint the Tenth Guru makes against Aurangzcb is not why 
he had won the throne of Hindustan, but why he ruled in the name and for the 
sake of a single religion and why, during warfare, he forsook the tenets even 
of that religion?(see, Zafamama). Toynbee has well said, that the Sikhs 
fought the Moghals, with their own weapons, but as a determined minority in 
defence and for the sake of the majority. For, said Guru Gobind Singh, that 
even while fighting and playing politics, one should neither divide mankind 
into caste and community, nor flout God's Moral Law and a human civilised 
Code of Conduct. Otherwise, God in diverse ways punishes such 
transgressions invariably, and without fail. That, in reality, is the meaning of 
religion or Dharma upholding polity. 

The point has also to be emphasised that Guru Gobind Singh invested the 
Adi Granth (containing purely spiritual instructions) with the Guruship, after 
him, and not his own Granth (which includes mostly war poetry or secular 
instructions)! 

The Tenth Master extended his hand of friendship even to Aurangzcb, his 
persecutor, and was on the way to the Deccan to meet and settle with him the 
affairs of his house and his people (Sec, ZafamBama.)Bui, the emperor died 
during this period and no meeting ever took place. But, the Guru helped his 
Sufi son, Bahadur Shah, in the war of succession, though the Sikhs under 
Banda had to fight again with him a battle of life-and-death. 

The Sikhs created for a lime a state under Banda Bah&dur (1710-17). 
They captured the Panjab and the 12 Sikh tylisals later ruled over the various 
parts for about three decades (1764-1799). Ranjit Singh later created a large 
empire in the north-west of India. But, the Church was always kept apart 
from the affairs of the State. At no lime was a fiat (or a Hukamnama)cver 
issued by the Akal Takhat, as to how to run the affairs of the State. 
Occasional get-togethers at the Akal Takhat, of the Sikh Misals, as in 1748 
and 1764, were only to forge unity among the warring chiefs, in order to put 
up a united front against the Afghan marauder, Ahmad Shah Abdali. As soon 
as the fight was over, each Misal ruled over its territory, unaided or dictated to 
by any edict from the Akal Takhat. During the days of Ranjit Singh, the 
Akal Takhat was never consulted in any matter of the state. Nor was anyone 
declared a Tankhahiya (Renegade) for any political activity or lapse, an 
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innovation introduced by the neo-Akalis, after the passage of the Gurdwara 
Act, 192S, to punish or embarass their political opponents. 

If politics and religion are one for the Sikhs, why did the Akali Dal, first 
in 1948 and then again in 1956, after a compromise with the Congress, an 
avowedly secular Party, convert the Dal into a purely "socio-cultural” body, 
having nothing to do with politics? Is it that they can play with the doctrines 
they consider sacred and inviolable the way political necessity dictates? 

No Guru ever stayed at the Akal Takhat, nor made it a battle-ground. No 
Sikh hero throughout history did so, nor even the neo-Akalis before 1983-84. 
In fact, neither the 7th, 8th, 9th and the Tenth Master, nor Banda Bahadur, 
ever visited the Akal Takhat or the Golden Temple. After the death of Bhai 
Mani Singh (1738), it is the Udasis (Hindu in form, Sikh in belief) who 
became the Custodians of the Akal Takhat as well as the Hari Mandir. The 
Nihangs controlled these shrines, during the period of Ranjit Singh and the 
British nominated, from 1850 to 1920, its own custodians. It was the misuse 
of the Takhat during the British period in issuing Hukamnamas against Sikh 
patriots and in honouring tyrants like General Dyer that the Akali movement 
was started in the nineteen twenties of this country 

Another very relevant point which all Sikhs must ponder is : Who arc the 
Sikh Govt, functionaries answerable to, in their secular activities — the Govt, 
of the day, or the Akal Takhat? Especially where, in discharge of his duly, a 
Sikh official of the Govt, may have to go even against the management of the 
Sikh Gurdwaias. If his first loyalty in such matters is to the Akal Takhat, and 
not to the State of which he is an employee, and is under oath to protect its 
security and integrity, it will be hard indeed for any state apparatus to employ 
him. 

The Bible forbids the mixiifg of religion with the affairs of the state. 
"Give unto Caesar what is Cacsar's'and unto God what is God's". But the 
successive Popes of Rome tried to combine in themselves the dual role of 
religious heads and secular affairs of the Christian States. The result was not 
only the division of the faith into Protestant and Catholic, but also wholesale 
massacres of one at the hands of the other. Slates fought with each other, no 
matter even if they belonged to the same faith. There is hardly a Christian 
State today which combines the two. If someone docs, it is only in name, as 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Muslims started combining the two, as the Prophet Mohammad 
himself was both the religious head as well as the secular ruler of his State. 
But, ultimately, they all broke up into nalion-Staies and even fought with 
each other. It was Ataturk, who abolished the Caliphate in Turkey, in 1924, 
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where the Sullan combined the two functions in his person. Pakistan couldn’t 
stay together on the basis of a common faith. 

And Sikhs fought with each other to death, when it came to grabbing 
power. Brother cut the throat of brother, one Misal of another, and even 
sought foreign protection against each other, as the Cis-Satluj Phulkian Stales 
did, under the Moghals, the Afghans and even the British. 

And if the Sikhs must combine the two, what about the others who must 
live in their realm? Will they be deprived of their right of vote and other 
democratic privileges? And will the Sikhs agree to suffer the same fate both 
outside India, and even outside the Panjab? Maharaja Ranjit Singh abolished 
the "Gurmatta" system, introduced by the Sikh Misals for a lime, and never 
called a Sarbat Khalsa for any matter whatsoever. That is how, though 
belonging to a minority faith, he ruled so successfully over an 
overwhelmingly non-Sikh (mostly Muslim) majority. 

And will only the Sikhs be entitled to vote for the Sikh candidates at the 
polls? And will the Sikhs be allowed to join only a single Sikh (or, only a 
Sikh) political Party, and no other? And how shall we define a Sikh and what 
shall be the political and secular status of the unorthodox Sikh sects? And 
will there be a place for democracy in the Sikh polity? And, if democracy is 
to prevail, all arguments in favour of an exclusive Sikh polity fall to the 
ground. 

Politics involves us in low intrigue, self-assertion, back-biting, hitting 
below the belt, opportunism, compromise of principles, conflict and war. 
Sikh Religion enjoins universal brotherhood, moral living, self-surrender, 
contemplation of the one God. "He who dominates over another is a fool, an 
indiscriminate wretch", says Guru Nanak. How can a true Sikh combine the 
two? 


It is quite another thing to take up grens in defence of one's nation against 
foreign rule or aggression. But that each religious community, within 9 
nation, should have its own distinct polity, or a nation-state, was never the 
intention of the Gurus. Otherwise, they would not have taken up arms 
against the Moghals, and the Sikhs later against the Afghans, or migrated, cn 
masse, from a Muslim Pakistan, as late as 1947! 
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THE SIKH CONGREGATIONAL PRAYER 


(This Prayer is recited after every service, morning and evening, at home 
as well as in congregations at the Temples. Its first six lines were composed 

by Guru Gobind Singh) 

Having first remembered Lord the God, call on Guru Niinak. 

And then on Guru Angad, Amar Das and Ram Das: 
may they ever protect us. 

Then call on Arjun and Hari Gobind and the holy Hari Rai. 

And then on Hari Krishna, seeing whom all one’s sorrows are 

dispelled. 

And then remember Tcgh Bahadur, the ninth Guru, that the 
nine Treasures come hastening to thy home. 

O our Masters, be ye ever with us. 

May the Tenth King, Guru Gobind Singh, be ever on our side. 

And now turn your thoughts to the teachings of the 
Guru Granth Sahib, tha. Visible Embodiment of the Gurus,and 
utter : "tifory be to God.” 

(All congregation answers) : "Wonderful Lord." 

The four Sons,^ the five Beloved ones , 3 the forty Saved ones , 4 
the martyrs, the true disciples, the contcmplators of God, and 


^ The martyred ions of Gum Gobind Singh. 

3 Whom Guru Gobind fine baptised. 

4 Those who fell in the bgtllc of Chamkaur. Some say it refers to those fallen near 
Khtdrana (later known as Mukaisar). They had first deserted the Gum and later relumed to 
do battle and die. But their number could on no account be forty. 
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those who remained steadfast on the Path: remember their 
glorious deeds and utter : "Glory be to God." 

(All) : "Wonderful Lord." 

They who dwelt on God's Name, shared their earnings with 
others, wielded the sword on the battlefield, and distribu- 
ted food in companionship, offered their heads at the altar 
of Dharma, were cut up limb by limb, were skinned or 
boiled* or sawn alive, but uttered not a sigh nor faltered 
in their faith, remember their glorious deeds, and utter: 

"Glory be to God.” 

(All) : "Wonderful Lord." 

O great King, save us from the five sins — lust, wrath, greed, 
undue attachment and ego. O God, let us call on Thee 
alone, yea , Thee alone, and let the merit of this remem- 
brance be happiness of all kinds. O God, wherever are 
the members of the holy Khalsa, extend Thy Protection 
and Mercy to them: let the Panth be ever victorious: let 
the Holy Sword be ever our Protector: Let the war-cry of the 
Khalsa resound through the world: "Glory be to God." 

(All) : "Wonderful Lord. 

O God, may Thy Sikhs be West with the boon of faith, 
of discipline, of trust, of an awakened mind, and 
above all, the contemplation of Thy Name. 

May the banners, the staying-places, the choirs of the 
Khalsa stay whole through the ages, and may Religion be 
ever victorious. 

O God, let our minds be ever humble, our intellects exalted, 

* The references are lo the martyrdoms of Bhai Mani Singh, Bhai Ta ru* Singh, Bhai 
Days’ I a and Bhai Mali Das, respectively. 
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and be Thou ever the Protector of o$ir minds and our honour. 

Utter, 0 Khiilsa, "Glory be to God". 

(All) : "Wonderful Lord." 

Blest by the Guru, may our spirits be ever in the 

ascendent. 0 God, may the whole world be blest is Thy 
Will and Mercy. 



APPENDIX XIII 


DEBATE ON 'JALLIANWALA BAGH' IN THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS 

(JULY 8, 1920) 


(In a country which fought for Independence through non-violence means, 
violence has become a way of life by the people as well as the State. The 
following debate will reveal how the British leaders reacted to the Jallianwala 
Bagh tragedy of April 13, 1919. Even Mr. Winston Churchill, deadly 
opposed to India's Independence and Congress leadership, could not defend this 
tragedy.) 

Lord Edwin Montagu, Secretry of State for India, was the first to speak. 
He said that he understood the debate was to be confined to events in India and 
after consideration, he had decided that the best course for him to adopt would 
be to say as little as possible; it would only add to the controvery. He had 
expressed his views and those of the Government. The despatch by his 
Committee had been fully approved by the Cabinet and he had no wish to add 
or withdraw anything. The question, therefore, was whether Members would 
endorse the views of the Government, the Htftiter Commitee, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, the Government of India and the Army Council, or whether 
they wanted to censure them. The issue confronting the House was simple: 

'If an officer justifies his conduct, no mater how gallant his conduct - and 
everybody knows how gallant General Dyer's record is ~ by saying there was 
no question of undue severity, that if his means had been greater, the 
casualties would have been greater, and that the motive was to teach a moral 
lesson to the whole of the Punjab, I say* without hesitation, and I would ask 
the Committee to contradict me if I am wrong, because the whole matter turns 
on this, that is a doctrine of terrorism.' If members agreed to that, then they 
justified every thing Dyer did. 'Once you are entitled to thave regard neither to 
the intentions nor to the conduct of a particular gathering, but to shoot and to 
go on shooting with all the horrors that were involved in order to teach some - 
body else a lesson, you are embarking on terrorism to which there is no end. 

'I say further that when you pass an order that all Indians must crawl past 
a particular place, when you pass an order to say that all Indians must forcibly 
or voluntarily salaam any officer of His Majesty the King, you are enforcing 
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racial humiliation. I say, thirdly, that when you take selected school-boys 
form a school, guilty or innocent, and whip them publicly, when you put up 
a triangle where an outrage, which we all depore and which all India deplores, 
has taken palce, and whip people before they have been convicted, when you 
flog a wedding party, you are indulging in frightfulness and there is no other 
adequate word which could describe it Are you going to keep your hold upon 
India by terrorism racial humiliation and subordination, and frightfulness, or 
are you going to rest it upon the growing good will of the people of your 
Indian empire? I believe that to be the whole question at isssue.' 

"It was no good," he insisted, "for Parliament to introduce reforms if the 
administration on the spot did not recognize them. There is the other choice, 
to hold India by the sword, to recognize terrorism as part of the weapon, as 
pan of your armament, to guard British honour and British life with 
callousness about Indian honour and Indian life.’*He reminded them that there 
had been thiny-seven instances of firing during the disturbances but only the 
shooting in the Jallianwala Bagh had been condemned. The great objection to 
terrorism and rule by force was that it was pursued without any regard to the 
people who suffered from it And having tried it, you had to continue because 
of the increasing animosity of the people. There was an alternative to 
terrorism: the people of India could be led to free partnership in the 
Commonwealth. 

"There is a theory abroad on the part of those who have criticized His 
Majesty's Government upon this issue that an Indian is tolerable so long as he 
will obey your orders, but if once he joins the educated classes, if once he 
thinks for himself, if once he takes advantage of the educational facilities 
which you have provided for him, if once he imbibes the ideas of individual 
liberty which are dear to the British people, why then you class him as an 
educated Indian and as an agitator. What a terrible and cynical verdict on the 
wholeP* • 

(The House erupted into shouts of 'Shame', ’No', Withdraw' and What a 
terrible speech'.) 

Montagu eventually managed to proceed and he insisted that if members 
wanted to adopt the democratic method of Government of India, then Dyer 
should be condemned. 

Before he sat down he made an impassioned appeal. "I invite this House 
to choose, and I believe that the choice they make is fundamental to a 
continuance of the British Empire and vital to the continuation, permanent, 1 
believe it can be, of the connection between this country and India." 
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When Mr. Winston Churchil rose to speak he was fully aware that the 
Government's survival was in jeopardy, for Mr.Carson MP, who had preceded 
him, had clearly commanded the support of several of its members. But he 
was not prepared to placate them. He believed Dyer had got off too lightly; he 
certainly had not been punished unfairly. (He was dismissed). The action 
taken in India and the decision of the Army Council, he stressed, was based on 
Dyer's first statement and not what be had said at the Hunter Committee. 

Mr. Churchill said 

"One tremendous fact stands out. I mean the slaughter of nearly four 
hundred persons and the wounding of probaly three or four times that number 
at the Jallianwala Bagh on 13 April. This is an episode which appears to me 
to be without precedent or parallel in the modem history of the British 
Empire. It is an event of entirely different order from any of those tragic 
occurrences which take place when troops are brought into collision with the 
civil population. It is an extraordinary event, a monstrous event, an event 
which stands in singular and sinister 48013000.” 

Jallianwala Bagh had not saved India. 'Our reign in India or anywhere else 
had never rested on a basis of physical force alone, and it would be fatal to the 
British Empire to try to base ourselves only upon it' 

Speaking for himself, Churchill said that Dyer not only deserved loss of 
employment and censure, but disciplinary action. But as it appeared that his 
conduct had at the time been condoned, the Cabinet decided against further 
action. 

There was a sullen silence from many whose loyalty he had hoped to 
command. Herbert Asquith, the former Prime Minister, tried to diffuse the 
atmosphere. Dyer may have ben commended at the time but were his superior 
officer and the Lieutenant-Goverppn impartial judges? In the hectic 
circumstances surrounding the incident, they might have reached cnclusions 
which subsequent reflection and investigation might not have justified. But 
purely on the merits of the case, he had not heard anything to impugn the 
correctness of the action taken by the various authorities later. People had 
been shot down like sheep in a pen. "There has never been such an incident in 
the whole annals of Anglo-Indian history, nor, I believe, in the history of our 
Empire.” 

The Labour Party view was put forward by Mr. B.G. Spoor, the Member 
for Bishop Auckland, who said that two weeks previously at the Labour Party 
Conference, a resolution had been passed calling for the recall of theViceroy, 
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the impeachment of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, and the trial of officers who had 
been censured and the repeal of repressive legislation. That resolution 
expressed more clearly the feelings of the people than the exhibition they had 
witnessed that evening. 

Sir Edward Carson has said, let us be fair to the British Officers . Yes, 
but also let them be fair to the hundreds of Indians who lost their lives and to 
the children who were bombed from the air by British officers. Amritsar was 
not an isolated event any more than General Dyer was an isolatd officer." 

( Courtesy : "Amritsar" by Alfred Draper", Collins). 



APPENDIX XIV 

Some Correspondence 

(About Sikh Religion, Literature & Polity) 

Pennsylvania (USA) 

Dear Dr. Gopal Singh, June IS, 1971 

Today your book, THE RELIGION OF THE SIKHS, has come 
and of course I have begun immediately to read it. Thank you very 
much indeed. 

Even since I received your translation of the Sikh Scripture in 
India several years ago, as you remember, I have been interested in 
this religion. It seems to me to be extraordinarily modern. It is 
both practical and mystical and I understand now, atleast to some 
extent, the spirit which informs my Sikh friends and gives them their 
admirable qualities. Again my warm thanks and I remain. 

Your Cordially 
PEARLS. BUCK 

Pearl S. Buck, the Nobel Laureate, called the author's English 
translation of the Guru Granth Sahib "a superb piece of work,” and 
said (1962) : 

"Sri Guru Granth Sahib is a source-book , an expression of man’s 
loneliness, his aspirations, his lonfiogs, his cry to God and his hunger 
for communication with that Being. I have studied the Scriptures of 
other great religions, but I donot find elsewhere the same power-of 

appeal to the heart and mind as I find here in these volumes 

There is something strangely modern about these Scriptures . ... They 
speak to persons of any religion or of none. They speak for the 
human heart and the searching mind. One wonders what might have 
been produced if the ten founders of the Sikh religion had been 
acquainted with the findings of modern Science. Where would 
their quest for knowledge have led them, had Science been their means 
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instead of religion. Perhaps in the same direction, for the most 
important revelation now being made by scientists is that their 
knowledge, as it opens one door after another to the many universes 
in eternal existence, affirms the essential unity of science and religion. 
It is impressive and significant that in the study of these Sikh Scrip- 
tures, we see this affirmation through the approach of the brilliant 
minds and deep searching hearts of men who are part of India. 
Through them we see a Beyond that belongs to us all. The result is 
a universal revelation." 
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London 

9 December 1962 


Dear Dr. Gopal Singh, 

Following up my letter of 22 August, this is to let you know that 
I have now had the pleasure of studying your splenddid translation 
of the Guru Granth Sahib. May I congratulate you on having 
carried through this great and exacting piece of work ? 

Before I had access to the Guru Granth Sahib only in extracts. 
To have the whole of it before me is a new experience. I have now 
got a grand impression of it that I would not have bad without your 
work. 

A non-Sikh naturally thinks in terms of the Sikh Scriptures' 
likeness to and difference from the Scriptures of other religions. In 
Qurin, we have a single voice. The Bible is a collection of separate 
books: it is a whole literature, not a single work. At the 
same time, as I see it, a single theme runs through the 
Bible: namely, God’s practice Of presenting challenges to human 
beings. The Guru Granth Sahib, lifc# the Bible, is a work of many 
hands. On the other band, it has much more unity tbah the Bible 
has. The theme here, if I have rightly understood it, is the joy of 
praising God. The voices are different but their theme is the same, 
so the effect we have is that of a choir singing variations on the same 
song. 

I once had the good fortune to visit the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
and to listen to the uninterrupted chanting of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The experience made a great impression on me: an impression of 
sincerity and whole-heartedness. 
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Thank you once again for your kindness and generosity in 
sending me your volumes. They are a possession that I value 
greatly, and I owe this to you. 


Yours Sincerely 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 

(Arnold Toynbee was a world renowned historian and scholar of 
world religions.) 
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Moscow 

15 December 1964 

Dear Dr. Gopal Singh, 

I have not forgotten your meritable rendering into English of 
Sikh Scripture and the problem of its translation into Russian. 
Soviet Indologists hold in high esteem your valuable contribution 
and have extensively used the same in their research work. 

V. V. Balabushevich 
Head of the Indian Deptt. 
Academy of Sciences, USSR 


Cambridge 
Jan. 25, 1964 


Dear Mr. Ienberg, 

I have just received Dr. Gopal Singh’s magnificent gift (the 
English translation of the Sikh Scripture). 1 knew too little about the 
Sikh community and its culture, and a glance through these volumes 
shows me how much 'I have been missing. 

E. M. Forster 

(E. M. Forster was a novelist of international repute and author of 
“A Passage to India" etc.) 
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Patiala 
May 5, 1971 


My Dear Gopal Singhji, 

Kindly accept my thanks for a copy of your recent book, TH 1 
RELIGION OF THE SIKHS. Nothing gives one greater pleasure 
than to see a friend doing such useful service to the community. 
Your contribution to Sikh literature promises to last for centuries to 
come. Good luck to you — and Satguru’s blessings. 

Affectionately GANDA SINGH 

(Dr. Ganda Singh was the celebrated historian of the Panjabi) 
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Geneva 
18 June, 1169 


Dear Dr. Gopal Singh, 

This is to express my deep appreciation for your inscribed book 
on Guru Nanak. 

I am sure, the Christian community in India arc greatly in your 
debt. 

Sincerely Yours 
Eugene C. Blake 

(Mr. E. C. Blake was then the Secretary General of the World 
Council of Churches. In the letter, he is referring to the many 
initiatives the author took in behalf of the Christian community as 
M P.. as President of Inter- Religious organisation and Secretary 
General of the All- India National Solidarity Council etc, whenever 
the religious or cultural rights of the Christian minority were assai* 
led in India The World Assembly of the W.C.C. at Nairobi 
(1975) and Vancouver (1982) invited the author to speak on Sikhism A 
inter-religious dialogue. The late Pope Paul VI A Pope John Paul II 
also received A decorated him with medallions for the same reasons. 
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Dear Dr. Gopal Singh, 

Your letter of May 14th. In the course of my talks with Sant 
Fateh Singh, I told him, as I had told him previously, that in my 
opinion the cutting up of the Punjab State in any way and the forma- 
tion of what is called the Punjabi Suba would be harmful to Punjab, 
to India and more especially to the Sikhs. 1 could not therefore 
agree to it. But I have been anxious about developing Punjabi 
language and much has been done in this respect. If he had any 
further suggestions to make, we would be glad to consider them, as 
also any specific grievances of the Sikh community. 

No reference was made in our talks by Sant Fateh Singh to any 
fast or ar.y other threat. We parted in a friendly way. 

Yours Sincerely 
Jawaharl&l Nehru 

(The author had written a personal letter to the then Prime 
Minister of India to settle the Sikh affairs in an amicable manner, 
after his talks with Sant Fateh Singh had broken down. He not 
only agreed to have discussions about the specific Sikh grievances 
but also about further growth of the Punjabi language. As would 
be seen, this is all he said later also after Sant Fateh Singh had gone 
on a fast followed by Master Tar£ Singh’s.) 
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New Delhi 
Nov. 25, 1962 

Dear Dr. Gopal Singh, 

Your letter of 24th November. I shall gladly meet Justice 
Gurn&tn Singh tomorrow, 26th November, at 11.30 A.M. in my office 
in External Affairs. 


Yours Sincerely , 
Jaw/lharlil Nehru 


(Justice Gurnam'Singh, then leader of the Akili Opposition in 
Panj&b* Assembly, was not on good terms with the Prime Minister 
after the failure of his leaders’ fasts leading to nothing. A stalemate 
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had ensued and the Prime Minister, much embittered against Akaii 
leadership, had refused to interview any of them. The author 
broke this stalemate much to the advantage of the Sikhs, as after 
this meeting, the Prime Minister started re-thinking on the issue of 
the Panjabi-speaking state.) 
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Srinagar 
May 20, 1962 

My dear Dr. Gopal Singh, 

Thank you for your letter of May 16th. 1 have read it with 
much interest. 

It will be a good thing if the Gurdwarfl administration is 
converted into a Trust. Personally, I think that the GurdwarS Act 
as it is brings in the Govt, too much for its operation, in elections etc. 
This leads to complaints about governmental interference. Why 
should Govt, not step out of it and leave it to the Trust to arrange 
for elections etc. and keep it out of politics. 

Yours Sincerely 
Jawaharldl Nehru 


(The letter was in reply to the author drawing attention of the Prime 
Minister to the Sikh complaints of Govt, interference in Gurdwflra 
affairs. Later, on another representaiion to him by the author, he 
instructed Sardar Sawaran Singh, his Minister (who was going to 
Pakistan after the Chinese invasion of Oct. 1962 to bold negotiations 
about the Kashmir dispute),to talk to the Pakistan authorities about 
giving Nankana Sahib the status of the Vatican City. But the writer 
was told later by S. Swaran Singh that Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, then Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, could not find time for this important issue !) 
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Prime Minister’s House, 
New Delhi 
June 8, 1966 

Dear Gopal Singhji, 

I have your letter of June 7th and have noted your views. 

Now that the Report has come in and the Commission was 
beaded by an eminent judge, it becomes extremely difficult to deviate 
from it, except by mutual consent between the parties concerned. 

With regards. 

Yours Sincerely 
Indira Gandhi 
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(This was in response to a protest the author had lodged with the 
Prime Minister over the highly unjust and arbitrary division of the 
Panjab. He pleaded for her intervention to restore the Panj&bi- 
speaking areas to Panjab.) 
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Stockholm 

_ June 14,1965 

Dear Dr Singh, 

His Majesty has had much pleasure in perusing your splendid 
work, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, in its four magnificent volumes as well 
as your beautiful book of poetry (The Unstruck Melody) having 
been recently informed that your name figures on the list of candi* 
dates for the Nobel Prize in Literature. 


Yours Sincerely 
C F. Pulmstierna. 

( Secy, to the King of Sweden) 


12 

In the name of God. Most Gracious, Most Merciful 

Care of Collector. Madurai 
6 June. 1967 

My dear Shri Gopal Singhji, 

May Peacf R>f Allah be upon you. 

According to onfe of the sayings of Prophet Mohammad (May 
Peace by upon him) the biggest 'Jihad* is to speak a word of truth 
before a tyrant. The statement issued under your signature, urging 
the withdrawal of detention and alt restrictions against me and my 
associates falls under this category. I congratulate you for uphol- 
ding the cause of truth and justice so fearlessly in this all-surroun- 
ding. darkness of deceit and hypocricy. It is needless for me to 
mention how highly grateful I feel to you for this gesture. 

May God bless you. 
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I hope, you are doing well. 

With Kindest Regards 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 

(He later beeame Chief Minister of Kashmir once again (1975) till 
his death. The author secured the signatures of over 260 MPs for his 
release from detention & presented the petition to Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
then Prime Minister. She was gracious enough to agree with the repre- 
sentation & Sheikh Sahib was released immediately thereafter) 


“The work that should have been accomplished long ago by the 
Sikh community or the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
in view of its importance and need has been achieved,single-handed 
by an illustrious son of the Guru. But as Sheikh Saadi has said: 

“This glory one achieves not by the force of arms. It’s on whom 
is God’s Grace who attains to it.” 

A stupendous task, bristling with difficulties, has been achieved with 
success. Dr. Gopal Singh has written many works of high literary 
merit before also, but the English translation of the Guru Grantb 
Sahib surpasses them all. The whole community should be proud 
of him. Fruitful indeed is the time that he has spent on this sacred 
work.” 


leister Tdra Singh, (Akili Leader) 
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Dr. Gopal Singh (born Nov. 29. 1917) 
is a mystic , poet, writer and philosopher of 
world repute. His first-ever English < 
translation of the Sikh Scripture ( page | 
1400. in four vols) was hailed by thfc 
London Times Lit Supplement as " a , 
remarkable work". Pearl S. Buck called it a 
" superb piece of work." jj*?* 


He was nominated to India's Parliament * 
(1962-1968) as a -distinguished man of 
letters. Later . he also served as India's 
Ambassador abroad (1970-76) in Eastern 
Europe and South America. He was 
appointed Chairman of the High Power 
Commission on Minorities & the Weaker 
Sections (1980-84) and his reports have 
galvanized the Government as well as the* 
Indian Society to offer a better deal to the 
depressed classes. 

As a dedicated social worker, he ha$ 
stood for many a lost cause both at home 
and ^abroad. One of the sponsors of ike 
tfyortd Conference of Religion and Peaci 
(HQs. New York). Life -President of AU- 
fndia Minorities' Congress and the WorL 
Panjdbi t Congress, etc., he has also serv^ + 
on many high-powered political, literary j 
educational and cultural bodies. IT wai 
honoured both by the Pope and the Worty 
Council of Churches for his contribution 
inter-religious understanding. / < 

He has been awarded several prestigious 
awards degrees, gold medals and citation i 
from the Cultural and Literary Societies ant 
\ the Universities throughout the world . 

* 

He is at present Governor of Goa. f ! 


OTHER BOOKS BY DR. GOPAL SINGH 


1. The first-ever, free-verse, English translation of Guru Granth Sahib, in 
four vols. - Rs. 6001- Abroad us $ 1001- 

“Extrcmely valuable contribution to the study of Sikhism as well as 
comparative religions.” — Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

"A monumental \vork”—Ja'waharlal Nehru. 

“A superb piece of work" — Pearl S. Buck. 

"A remarkable work” — Times Lit. Supplement, London. 

“A splendid U , nslalion , a possession l greatly value"-Dr. Arnold Toynbee. 

"He has blazed a trail” — Bhai Jodh Singh 

2. A History of the Sikh People (1469-1988). Rs. 3001- 
"A great History" — tlu; Tribune 

3. Thus spake the Tenth Master 

(English translations of the select compositions of Guru Gobind Singhj— 
Rs 50 !- 

"Dr. Gopal Singh's translation shows how erudite a scholar he himself is, 
both of religion & of literature. It is his fine perception that makes the 
translation authentic <4 almost lyrical” — Hindustan Times 

4. The Religion of the Sikhs— Rs. 801- (A mystic interpretation of Sikhism) 

"A very illuminating <£ authentic interpretation of the Sikh way of life by one 
whose scholarship knowledge of his faith, besides comparative religions, 
is acknowledged the world o§er"— Sunday Standard 

5. India, nnLjndia (a collection of essays on India's unity & cultural 

excellenci/fc-Rs. 250!- 
» 

6. The Man $ho never Died (an epic poem on Jesus Christ, pp. 80) Rs. 501- 
(first published by Macmillans), also mailable in German. 

"Its hidJ^ryneaning & design reminds one of Goethe” —Fur Landes 
Verbandi^mngelischer 

7. The Unstruck Melody (poems) Rs. 501- 

"The sensuous quality which we prize in Milton & Keats is abundantly 
evidenced in these poems. The Shakespearean touch is seen in the 
reflections on the right theme for poetry” —Sunday Standard 

N.B. Fi ve books of poetry in Panjabi, Panjabi translations of Shakespeare ' s 
tragedies &Thoreau's Walden, A History of Panjabi Lit.. & Sahil di Parakh 
by the same author are also available with us. 



